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THE  DRAMA 

A  Quarterly  Review  of  Dramatic  Literature 
No.  9  February  1913 


GUSTAV  FREYTAG,  THEORIST  OF  THE 
DRAMA  AND  PLAYWRIGHT. 

ESS  than  two  generations  separate  us 
from  the  dramatic  and  dramaturgic 
activity  of  Gustav  Freytag,  which  ex- 
tends from  1841  to  1863,  the  year  of  his 
*  *  Technique  of  the  Drama, '  *  and  yet  it  is 
almost  impossible  even  now  to  bridge  the 
gap.  Freytag,  an  empiricist,  like  Aristotle  in  a 
larger  measure,  undertook,  at  the  close  of  an  era 
in  the  moral  and  aesthetic  history  of  mankind,  to 
fit  a  dramatic  theory  to  ideas  that  had  already 
received  their  cues  for  their  final  exits.  There  is  a 
peculiar,  pathetic  significance  in  the  fact  that  Dar- 
win's *' Origin  of  Species'*  appeared  in  1859,  the 
year  of  Freytag 's  last  drama,  which  marks  the 
beginning  of  his  serious  work  on  the  **  Technique. " 
Darwin's  conclusions,  supplemented  by  the  sys- 
tematic, sociological  generalizations  of  Spencer, 
brought  about  a  revolution  in  our  views  of  the 
organic  meaning,  the  origin,  and  the  ethical  valua- 
tions of  character ;  of  the  relations  between  man,  and 
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nature,  society,  and  liis  own  individual  concerns ;  of 
the  mainsprings  of  action,  of  spontaneity,  variety 
and  predetermined  constancy  of  impulses,  aptnesses, 
and  natural  bents :  a  revolution  which  ended  by  over- 
turning all  traditional  ethical  notions  concerning 
will  and  responsibility,  guilt  and  fated  helplessness, 
original  merit  and  mere  favoritism  of  fortune.  A 
new  literary  creed  quickly  overgrew  the  forgotten 
remnants  of  the  old.  Zola,  hardly  fifteen  years  after 
Freytag's  "Technique,"  began  to  elaborate  in  his 
great  essays,  which  were  somewhat  later  published 
as  *'Le  Roman  Experimental,"  *'Le  Naturalisme 
au  Theatre,"  and  also  ''Mes  Haines,"  the  literary 
theory  and  technique  of  naturalism.  This  theory  has 
suffered  few  restrictions  and  extensions  on  its  march 
through  the  civilized  nations.  It  has  rather  recently, 
in  a  somewhat  timid  and  mitigated  form,  invaded 
America.  But  signs  are  not  wanting  that  we  too, 
for  a  time  at  least,  shall  receive  our  unstinted  share 
of  it. 

As  we  survey  the  principal  literary  eras  of  the 
past  from  a  present  naturalistic  point  of  view  we 
are  profoundly  impressed  by  the  observation  that 
the  gulf  separating  us  from  Freytag  and  his  era 
is  wider  and  deeper  than  that  intervening  between 
Shakespeare  and  the  drama  of  classical  Greek 
antiquity.  The  verse  form  and  certain  formal  con- 
ventions aside,  which  are  of  less  significance  than 
they  seem  to  those  unacquainted  with  them,  there  is 
more  community  of  spirit  in  the  essential  under- 
standing of  the  organic  relations  of  the  individual 
to  his  environment;  a  closer  bond  among  Shakes- 
peare, the  Greeks,  and  the  philosophy  of  life  gradu- 
ally emerging  from  the  theory  of  evolution,  and 
alas !  mostly  submerged  in  the  efforts  of  our  stages ; 
than  between  us  and  the  time  of  Gustav  Freytag. 
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The  situations,  customs,  standards,  the  types  and 
ideas,  of  Freytag's  time  are  not  merely  parts  of  the 
past,  but  they  are  obsolete,  sloughed  off  by  the  past. 
They  have  not  achieved  the  classic  reality  that  rises 
above  the  mortuary  plane  of  change  and  decay,  but 
have  about  them  that  painful,  sordid  meanness  of 
cast-off  garments,  that  faded  dowdiness  of  dis- 
carded fashions,  which  depress  and  repel  our  sense 
of  life,  not  because  they  are  musty,  or  useless,  or 
threadbare,  but  because  they  unite  in  a  complex  and 
insistent  sjonbolism  of  decay. 

What  are  the  peculiarities  of  the  spirit  of 
Freytag's  age  in  Germany,  or  at  least,  of  its  embodi- 
ment in  Freytag,  that  impart  to  it  in  the  judgment 
of  our  age  that  flaw  in  the  grain,  futility !  Freytag 
belonged  to  the  generation  of  young  German  stu- 
dents who  originated  and  upheld  the  progressive 
liberalism  which  aimed  at  a  republic,  and  culminated 
and  failed  in  the  revolution  of  1848.  Their  creed 
was  a  composite  of  the  social  egalitarianism  of  the 
French  July  Eevolution,  of  English  political  liberal- 
ism, of  the  remnants  of  the  subjective  individualism 
of  German  Romanticism,  and  of  the  nationalistic 
German  idealism  that  had  its  birth  in  the  war 
against  Napoleon.  They  had  a  complete  programme 
of  a  united  German  Republic  of  free  and  equal  citi- 
zens. The  Revolution  failed.  The  stronger  and 
more  uncompromising  spirits  of  it  were  incar- 
cerated; and  many  of  them,  among  them  the  greatest 
genius  the  movement  produced,  Karl  Scliurz,  ulti- 
mately came  to  the  United  States,  where  they  played 
important  parts  in  settling  the  Middle  West,  in  sup- 
porting Lincoln,  and  in  fighting  for  the  Union.  But 
the  great  majority  accepted  defeat  and  were  ulti- 
mately content  to  regard  the  political  unification  of 
Germany  in  the  Empire  after  the  French  war  as  the 
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fulfillment  of  an  essential  part  of  their  early- 
dreams.  The  ideal  of  political  freedom  gave  way 
before  that  of  nationalism.  The  nationalistic  pas- 
sion was  real,  the  democratic  passion  was,  with  most 
of  those  men,  chiefly  a  doctrine,  an  intellectual  inter- 
est. 

In  the  ** Student,"  his  second  play,  a  one-act  trag- 
edy, Freytag  reveals  the  ineffective,  purely  doc- 
trinaire character  of  that  liberalism.  As  a  play,  the 
work  is  of  no  significance.  It  has  almost  no  action, 
no  characterization,  no  conflict,  and  lacks  reality.  A 
student,  a  librarian  in  a  noble  family,  is  hopelessly  in 
love  with  the  lady  of  the  house.  A  university  friend, 
the  manager  of  a  democratic  newspaper,  appears, 
offering  him  the  editorship  of  the  paper.  The 
student  declines,  preferring  to  remain  near  his 
beloved.  He  soon  finds,  however,  that  his  situation 
is  impossible,  and  leaves  in  despair  for  a  dark  des- 
tination which,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  may  be  death 
by  suicide,  or  gradual  ruin  among  the  dispossessed, 
or  some  other  grievous  end.  The  interesting  part 
of  the  play  is  contained  in  a  number  of  long  speeches 
in  which  Walter,  the  student,  meets  the  arguments  of 
his  friend,  the  journalist,  whom  he  at  the  beginning 
humorously  characterizes  thus:  .  .  .  **You  are  a 
journalist;  statesman  in  front;  behind,  a  sans- 
culotte." His  friend  is  a  real  man  of  the  people 
who  demands  that  everyone  should  be  **in  the 
stress  of  Time,  where  new  things  are  taking 
shape";  that  he  should  "help  in  leading  the  pres- 
ent into  new  channels."  Walter  replies,  in  his  most 
significant  passage:  "Before  you  teach  others, 
immerse  yourself  in  the  people  (I  translate  literally) 
and  learn  what  makes  a  man  strong.  Confine  your- 
self to  the  scope  of  the  least  of  your  fellows,  then 
enlarge  his  wants,  his  powers.    Ennoble  his  work- 
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shop  for  him,  consecrate  his  field  and  garden  for 
him;  swing  the  hammer,  take  hold  of  the  spade, 
make  a  man  of  each  one  individually  in  his  own 
circle  among  his  familiar  tasks — thus  the  people 
will  gradually  and  spontaneously  ripen  toward 
manhood.  That  is  my  creed ! ' '  Komberg,  his  friend, 
accuses  him  of  lack  of  conviction,  adding:  **The 
God  of  the  Present  will  deny  you  as  you  deny  him !" 
Walter  retorts:  **The  rightful  champion  of  free- 
dom is  he  alone  that  always  honors  the  freedom  of 
the  individual,"  and  warns  him  that  his  ideas  will 
lead  to  tyranny,  disorder,  and  misery.  He  calls  him 
one  of  the  many  "preachers  in  the  desert  who  pro- 
claim light  and  pass  into  darkness. ' ' 

To  Freytag  and  his  contemporaries,  the  detached 
individual  is  the  ultimate  fact  of  social  life.  This 
conception,  which  survives  to  this  day  in  the  legal 
systems  that  trace  their  origin  from  English  law, 
was  soon  displaced  in  literature  by  Naturalism,  the 
child  of  evolutionary  biology  and  sociology.  To 
the  modern  naturalistic  mind  as  it  is  trying  to  find 
expression  in  literature,  and  especially  in  the  drama, 
the  individual  appears  rather  more  as  the  combined 
result  than  as  a  separate  cause,  of  the  operation  of 
social  forces.  The  individual,  in  modern  literature, 
is  represented  as  an  organic  and  integral  part  of  the 
whole  social  structure.  The  early  Mid-Nineteenth 
Century  Individualism  seems  to  us  blind,  empty,  and 
fatuous. 

There  is  still  another  element  in  Freytag  ^s  indi- 
vidualism which  prevented  it  from  entering  as  a 
quickening  force  into  the  modern  world.  This  world, 
Industrialism,  to  the  first  generation  of  which  Frey- 
tag belonged,  is  distinguished  chiefly  by  a  com- 
pletely changed  utilization  of  the  abilities  and  alle- 
giances of  the  individual.    It  has  developed  \nth 
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amazing  rapidity  and  adroitness  a  system  of  co- 
operative groups,  ever  growing  in  extent,  com- 
plexity, and  organic  assimilation,  in  which  the 
individual  has  ceased  to  be  the  measure  and  centre 
of  effort  and  achievement.  The  former  standards 
of  efficiency,  of  civic  virtue,  of  loyalty  to  ideals,  have 
all  been  subjected  to  the  group  test  and  modified  in 
accordance  with  it.  The  old  man-to-man  morality 
has  been  enlarged  into  a  community  morality. 
Ethics  was  retail  and  has  become  wholesale.  The 
passage  quoted  above  from  *'The  Student"  begin- 
ning: ** Before  you  teach  others"  .  .  .  shows  that 
Freytag  was  incapable  of  understanding  the  new 
communistic  trend  of  morality.  He  belonged  by 
tradition,  by  disposition,  by  habits  of  mind,  and  by 
deliberate  choice,  to  the  middle  class,  the  bourgeoisie, 
of  the  early  nineteenth  century,  the  class  of  the 
honest,  industrious  artisan,  sober,  persistent,  self- 
reliant,  responsible ;  but  also  narrow,  unprogressive, 
prosy,  and  rather  smug,  and  above  all,  incapable  of 
a  high-minded  subordination  of  his  traditional  and 
personal  interests,  prejudices,  and  standards,  to  a 
larger  and  less  personal  conception  of  virtue.  Its 
ideal  was  respectability,  the  morality  that  pays  its 
bills.  If  we  take  that  element  of  respectability,  that 
solvent  virtue,  from  the  leading  characters  of  his 
work,  they  collapse  like  empty  sacks. 

To  these  characters  he  opposes,  in  his  two  social- 
political  plays,  ''Madame  Valentine"  (1846),  and 
*' Count  Waldemar"  (1847),  the  privileged  class,  the 
hereditary,  agrarian  aristocracy.  His  noblemen  are 
as  a  rule  distinguished  by  frivolity,  arrogance,  care- 
less dissipation,  and  an  irresponsible  egoism,  in  their 
dealings  with  the  lower  class,  and  especially  the 
female  members  of  it.    They  always  succumb  in  the 
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end,  by  defeat  or  acceptance,  and  usually  both,  to 
the  righteous  philistines  who  have  droned  their  stale 
uncomprehending  morality,  their  never-ending  faith 
in  the  wisdom  of  untold  generations  of  mean  ob- 
scurity: ''Never  show  your  head  and  you  will  not 
be  hit,"  through  many  monotonous  scenes,  until  they 
have  become  intolerably  odious.  In  * '  Madame  Valen- 
tine" he  introduces  in  the  person  of  Saalfeld  the 
' '  raisonneur ' '  of  the  French  play  of  the  time,  a  fore- 
runner of  Count  Trask  in  Sudermann's  ''Honor," 
to  give  a  certain  external  justification  and  a  lighter 
ironic  touch  to  many  moral  platitudes.  His  aristo- 
crats are  not  real.  The  roystering  young  bloods 
have  nothing  of  the  force  of  the  Shakespearean  hot- 
heads but  are  really  quite  harmless  doubles  of  the 
very  sons  of  tradespeople,  whose  tame  dullness  they 
affect  to  despise  in  language  that  tries  in  vain  to 
hide,  under  tasteless  and  outlandish  exaggerations 
and  metaphors,  the  banality  of  its  ideas. 

Freytag  lacked  passion,  the  great  imaginative 
passion  that  drives  a  large  action  to  its  necessary 
conclusion  by  an  inherent  force  of  character  and 
temperament,  which,  no  matter  how  destructive  and 
terrible,  in  the  drama  is  supreme. 

He  had  not  the  tragic  vision,  the  simplicity  of  com- 
prehension, that  readily  sifts  the  trivial  and  tran- 
sient from  the  primary  forces  of  life.  As  a  result 
his  dramas  and  tragedies  are  without  an  inherent 
principle  of  motion.  He  had  to  look  about  for  an 
external  machinery  to  keep  his  characters  going,  and 
he  found  it  in  the  intrigue  play  of  Scribe.  The  two 
political  plays  already  mentioned  do  not  move  by 
an  inner  force,  but  by  an  external  contrivance.  There 
is  no  atmosphere,  no  progress  of  action,  no  reality, 
but  merely  a  succession  of  theatrical  situations,  the 
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emptiness  and  temperamental  woodenness  of  which 
are  thinly  varnished  over  with  a  monotonous  bon- 
homie and  gently  ironic  sententionsness. 

Years  later,  1859,  he  published  his  fourth  and  last 
serious  drama,  **The  Fabians,"  a  tragedy  in  prosy 
verse,  in  which  he  tried  to  give  to  his  favorite  politi- 
cal conflict  the  traditional  setting  of  high  tragedy. 
The  central  idea,  an  arrogant  hereditary  aristoc- 
racy succumbing  heroically  to  an  equally  arrogant, 
and  a  corrupt,  mob  of  ludicrous  bonhomie  that  is 
called  the  Roman  Democracy,  challenges  immediately 
comparison  with  Shakespeare's  **Coriolanus**  and 
promptly  dies  of  it. 

He  had  a  certain  ready  wit,  however,  a  certain 
sober,  upright,  deliberate  sense  of  the  ordinary 
values  of  life,  that  Mrs.  Grundy  gift  of  sweeping 
out  obvious  affectations  and  insincerities,  which  sur- 
prises and  delights  when  it  is  used  sparingly.  Every- 
one likes  to  meet  Mrs.  Grundy  now  and  then,  but  one 
needs  to  have  his  line  of  retreat  clear.  One  enjoys 
her  most  as  an  unobserved  witness  passing  her  open 
window,  or  her  doorstep,  or  other  casual  scenes  of 
her  ingenious  militancy.  But  who  would  wish  to 
board  with  her,  or  be  backed  up  by  her  against  her 
mantel  piece  for  three  or  four  hours  at  a  stretch! 
And  who  would  have  her  weep  on  his  shoulder,  or 
have  her  systematically  unfold  her  scheme  of  a  per- 
fect conduct  of  life?  And  still  worse,  who  would 
wish  to  be  adopted  into  her  relentlessly  complacent 
and  very  numerous  family  embodying  various  de- 
grees of  innocuous  bonhomie  and  purring  ineffec- 
tiveness ? 

Freytag's  four  serious  plays  have  all  disappeared 
from  the  stage.  Of  his  two  comedies,  the  first,  "The 
Bridal  Journey,  or  Kunz  von  der  Rosen,'*  with  which 
he  began  his  career  as  a  writer  of  plays,  was  a  fail- 
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ure  from  the  beginning.  It  is  a  conventional,  roman- 
tic composition,  having  for  its  subject  the  courtship 
and  wedding  of  Emperor  Maximilian  and  Maria  of 
Burgundy.  It  can  hardly  be  called  a  play.  It  con- 
sists of  a  number  of  strange  situations,  with  an 
almost  complete  assortment  of  conventional  roman- 
tic characters,  as  a  prince  of  supernatural  virtue 
and  prowess,  a  clown,  gypsies,  rogues,  a  gigantic 
knight,  and  minstrels.  There  is  hardly  an  attempt 
at  character  drawing  and  construction,  and  much 
forced  vagabond  humor  and  lusty  good  nature, 
which  already  points  to  the  pudgy  good  nature  of  his 
later  worthy  burghers. 

His  fame  as  a  dramatist  rests  on  his  remaining 
play,  **The  Journalists,"  a  comedy  in  four  acts, 
which  appeared  in  1853.  The  enduring  interest  of  the 
play  arises  from  a  certain  blithe  warmth  of  its  senti- 
ments, from  the  quickness  and  unity  of  movement 
and  action,  from  the  social  comprehensiveness  of  its 
plan,  from  its  clear  cut,  if  rather  typical  characters, 
from  the  terseness  and  vivacity  of  the  dialogue  and  a 
pervading  quality  of  urbane  irony  in  which  lightness 
of  touch  blends  with  a  certain  secure  and  affectionate 
sense  of  family  solidarity.  The  audience  is  not  made 
to  feel  as  an  invader  or  detached  onlooker,  but  is 
promptly  invited  into  the  circle  and  thenceforth 
quietly  accepted  as  a  full  member  of  the  family. 
The  principal  action  proceeds  between  three  groups, 
consisting  of  the  journalistic  staff  of  the  ** Union," 
a  progressive  newspaper,  the  editor  of  which,  Pro- 
fessor Oldendorf,  is  the  progressive  candidate  for 
representative  in  the  *' Chamber,"  or  lower  house, 
in  the  impending  election  of  instructed  delegates; 
of  the  opposing,  reactionary  paper,  bearing  the  sig- 
nificant title  of  **Coriolan";  and  of  the  household  of 
a  retired  Colonel  of  the  army,  Berg,  and  Ida,  his 
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daughter.  There  is  a  subsidiary  plot  involving 
Konrad  Bolz,  assistant  editor  of  the  *' Union,"  and 
Adelheid  Runeck,  a  wealthy  friend  of  Ida  Berg,  who 
visits  the  latter,  and  as  lady  bountiful,  lovely  ma- 
chine goddess,  and  faithful,  capable,  affectionately 
humorous  lover  disentangles  all  the  complications 
and  captures  the  ** Union,"  together  with  its  staff, 
and  particularly,  nor  solely  for  editorial  purposes, 
Dr.  Bolz.  The  characters,  if  somewhat  conventional, 
are  well  defined  and  offer  a  pleasing  variety.  Olden- 
dorf,  the  lover  of  Ida,  is  the  least  attractive,  unfor- 
tunately. He  is  one  of  Freytag's  most  trying  types 
of  superior  bonhomie,  as  Piepenbrink,  the  wine 
dealer,  and  his  family  belong  to  the  type  of  simple 
bonhomie.  They  are  so  guileless,  the  one  in  his 
absolutely  antiseptic  virtue,  the  other  in  his  poodle- 
like naivete,  that  one  is  relieved  whenever  they 
make  room  for  the  other  characters.  The  old  retired 
colonel,  kindly,  crusty,  devoted  to  his  daughter  and 
her  fiance,  absorbed  in  the  breeding  of  dahlias,  who 
is  gradually  inveigled  into  the  political  fight  until 
he  becomes  the  candidate  of  the  party  opposing 
Oldendorf,  is  well  drawn.  He  is  completely  ignorant, 
with  the  brass-bound,  passionate  ignorance  of  the 
military  man,  of  public  affairs.  He  thinks  he  is  calm, 
objective,  superior  to  the  vexations  of  political  strife 
and  personal  vanity,  but  whenever  the  slightest  op- 
portunity offers,  he  stumbles  into  the  most  obvious 
traps.  The  climax  occurs  when  he  is  defeated.  He 
breaks  with  Oldendorf,  and  it  takes  a  whole  act  of 
pleasant,  crafty,  respectful,  and  yet  slightly  dis- 
ciplinary cajoling  to  bring  him  to  his  senses.  There 
is  a  touch  of  the  neighborliness,  the  affectionate 
fellowship  of  the  old-fashioned  German  town  in  the 
coddling  of  the  old  man,  by  his  neighbors ;  the  action 
is  steeped  in  a  loyal  assurance  that  his  folly,  even 
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though  great  and  public,  has  not  really  injured  the 
esteem  and  respect  in  which  he  is  held  by  his  fellow 
citizens ;  a  mellow  humanity,  that,  if  it  does  seem  at 
times  a  little  parochial,  yet  lays  upon  one's  severer 
feelings  the  mitigating  touch  of  happy  warmth  which 
is  of  the  soul  of  true  comedy. 

Bolz  is  the  typical,  romantic  university  man  of 
Frey tag's  generation.  He  combines  dash  with  senti- 
ment, high  spirit  with  a  sober  steadfastness,  kind- 
ness with  an  irresistible  gift  of  mischief,  apparent 
wildness  and  frivolity  with  an  affectionate  and  gentle 
seriousness.  He  must  have  his  fun,  but  he  always 
acts  properly  in  the  end.  He  belongs  to  one  of  the 
most  popular  types  of  the  comedies  of  all  nations, 
the  young  man  who  under  the  motley  wears  a  heart 
of  oak,  and  vainly  (for  we  are  penetrating,  indeed, 
we,  the  audience!)  endeavors  to  silence  the  accents 
of  noble  purposes  in  the  boisterous  waggings  of  his 
tongue.  But  he  is  attractive.  He  is  bright  and  quick. 
And  if  the  glitter  of  his  speech  is  not  always  gold, 
and  if  the  gold  in  it  is  often  well-worn,  yet  there 
are  enough  brightness,  energy,  and  wit  left  to  make 
him  attractive.  Bellmaus,  the  innocent,  the  author 
of  one  book  of  verse  (Freytag  had  also  in  his  youth 
written  a  book  of  verse  which  never  recovered  from 
the  shock  of  publication!),  Bellmaus — the  name  is 
well  chosen ! — the  male  ingenu,  blushing  like  a  school 
girl ;  and  Schmock,  the  poor  battered  general  utility 
man  of  the  *'Coriolanus"  ofl&ce,  who  speaks  the 
Jewish  dialect,  are  somewhat  farcical,  but  fill  the 
picture  fittingly. 

Freytag, in  the  preface  to  his  "Technique,"  defined 
the  subject  of  the  highest  type  of  comedy  as  "the 
jovial  and  humorous  presentation  of  limited  emotions, 
wills,  and  actions,  which  surpasses  the  mere  anecdote 
of  domestic  life  and  treats  larger  spheres  of  human 
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interests.  Not  until  the  weakness  of  rulers,  the 
political  Philistinism  of  the  city  man,  the  arrogance 
of  the  nobility,  all  the  numerous  social  malforma- 
tions of  our  time,  have  found  a  gay  and  competent 
expression  on  the  stage,  can  we  hope  for  a  compre- 
hensive technical  discussion  of  comedy.** 

High  comedy  portrays  limitations  of  character, 
volition,  action,  and  motion,  and  it  does  so  in  types 
which  represent,  broadly  and  fittingly,  the  principal 
social  characteristics  of  an  historic  era.  It  is  dis- 
tinguished from  high  tragedy  in  this  respect  that 
the  latter  seeks  out,  in  the  first  place,  not  the  limita- 
tions, but  rather  the  opposite,  the  positive  side  of 
character,  the  heroic  possibilities  of  mankind.  Tra- 
gedy must  transcend  the  estimates  and  judgments  of 
separate  periods  of  history,  it  must  find  a  more  uni- 
versal environment  than  comedy  can.  It  requires 
a  larger  perspective,  and  a  less  literal  sense  of 
reality  than  comedy  does. 

Very  few  modern  plays  had  appeared  up  to  Frey- 
tag's  time, — and  fewer  have  since — that  could  meas- 
ure up  to  his  definition  of  the  highest  form  of  com- 
edy. Moliere  had  created  classic  embodiments  of 
the  prevailing  shortcomings  of  the  most  conspicuous 
social  class  below  the  rank  of  the  exempt,  in  the 
time  of  Louis  XIV.  Freytag  probably  had  him  in 
mind  in  forming  his  idea  of  comedy.  Sheridan's 
comedies,  in  England,  and,  though  in  a  much  less 
degree,  Lessing's  **  Minna  von  Barnhelm"  and 
Kleist's  **The  Broken  Jug,**  in  Germany,  meet  his 
tests.  Even  Goldoni,  however,  with  his  rollicking 
rogues  and  delightful  vivacity,  approaches  too 
closely  to  farce  to  join  the  group  of  the  elect.  Nor 
can  Freytag 's  own  **  Journalists"  be  included  among 
the  great  comedies  of  the  world.  The  play  really  has 
yery  little  social  perspective.    For  the  satiric  gen- 
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eral  idea  underlying  the  whole  action  is  not  suf- 
ficiently true  to  actual  historic  conditions,  being  on 
the  whole  a  rather  bizarre  exaggeration  of  minor 
features  of  it;  the  idea,  that  is,  that  Frey tag's  con- 
temporaries were  too  provincial  to  distinguish  be- 
tween an  objective  conflict  of  political  principles  and 
petty  personal  animosity.  Old  Colonel  Berg,  a  rep- 
resentative of  a  narrow  class  rather  than  of  the 
body  of  society,  can  hardly  carry  the  burden  of  the 
intended  satiric  generalization.  Nor  are  the  other 
characters  social  types  in  the  sense  of  Frey  tag's 
definition,  but  types  from  a  limited,  and  not,  after 
all,  even  moderately  representative  circle  of  middle 
class  Society,  with  a  capital  initial.  His  people,  if 
we  look  closely,  are  not  really  social,  but  purely 
domestic  types,  who  have  been  dragged  against  their 
wills  from  the  pleasant  and  obscure  privacy  of  their 
four  walls  out  upon  the  market  place,  where  they  are 
very  self-conscious  and  uncomfortable,  and  act  a  lit- 
tle like  fastidious  domestic  cats  on  a  wet  floor. 

*'The  Technique  of  the  Deama." 

It  was  as  a  theorist  of  the  drama  that  Freytag  won 
an  eminent  and  international  reputation.  His 
** Technique  of  the  Drama,"  published  in  1863,  at- 
tained an  immediate  fame  and  has  to  a  certain  extent 
maintained  for  nearly  two  generations  its  position 
as  a  standard  text  book  of  dramatic  construction. 
The  theoretic  value  of  the  book  lies  in  its  sober  em- 
pirical method,  the  systematic  arrangement  and  the 
richness  and  theoretic  completeness  of  its  material 
and  conclusions,  the  pleasant  clearness  and  definite- 
ness  of  its  statements,  and  a  sense  of  finality  without 
suggestion  of  dogmatic  narrowness  or  pedantry, 
which  give  satisfaction  to  one 's  intellectual  sense  of 
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order  and  thoroughness  and  love  of  form.  The 
** Technique"  leaves  one  with  a  clear  and  graphic 
image  of  the  drama  as  a  highly  organized  and  sym- 
metrical architectural  structure,  every  essential  part 
of  which  is  definitely  set  forth  and  described ;  stand- 
ardized as  it  w€  e,  and  related  to  every  other  part. 

This  formal  vision  of  the  drama  produces  a  pe- 
culiar effect  of  simplicity.  It  seems  very  easy  to 
put  together  play  upon  play  after  this  model,  just 
as  it  would  be  easy  to  build  house  after  house  when 
one  has  mastered  all  the  structural  parts  of  a  model 
house.  And  it  is  in  this  formal  completeness  and 
finality  that  is  hidden  the  fatal  flaw  in  the  entire 
theory. 

The  fault  of  the  ''Technique"  is  its  externalism. 
To  Freytag  the  drama  is  not  a  living  organism  that 
moves  by  a  spontaneous  inner  force,  but  a  cunning 
mechanical  contrivance,  every  motion  of  which  de- 
pends upon  a  push  from  some  outside  force.  It  is, 
to  him,  a  game  of  skill  played  upon  an  intricate,  pre- 
arranged ground  plan  with  a  number  of  pawns  that 
are  advanced  by  the  dramatist  against  his  adversary, 
the  alert  audience,  strictly  in  accordance  with  such 
rules  of  craft  and  strategic  procedure  as  are  per- 
missible between  gentlemen.  Coups  and  surprises 
are  parts  of  the  game ;  the  more  complex,  the  better, 
provided  they  do  not  overtax  the  collective  powers  of 
concentration  arrayed  against  the  dramatist,  from 
gallery  to  floor.  But  even  the  grand  coups,  the 
catastrophes  and  denouments,  must  be  fair.  They 
must  be  properly  prepared  for,  hinted  at,  not  too 
bluntly,  in  deference  to  the  more  alert  and  initiated 
members  of  the  audience,  nor  too  diffusedly  or 
faintly,  that  the  less  sophisticated  may  not  stray  in 
the  wilderness  of  uncertainty  and  disgust. 

Freytag  had  this  external  sense  of  mechanical 
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composition  to  a  high  degree,  as  **The  Journalists'* 
shows.  He  had  the  necessary  dramatic  gift  of  vis- 
ualizing well  defined  stage  situations,  of  assembling 
the  separate  parts  of  each  situation  into  a  compact 
theatrical  ''effect,"  and  of  introducing  a  striking 
contrast  into  a  scene  at  the  points-  vhere  attention 
began  to  flag.  He  differentiated  his  characters 
strictly  according  to  a  carefully  laid  scheme  of  rela- 
tive importance  and  sympathetic  appeal,  and  he  had 
a  clever  way  of  preparing  telling  departures  in  the 
action,  especially  in  the  cases  of  humorous  incon- 
sistencies of  characters  at  the  very  moments  when 
they  most  approved  of  themselves.  Several  lapses 
of  this  kind  suffered  by  Colonel  Berg  in  * '  The  Jour- 
nalists," are  among  the  best  and  most  comic  bits 
of  the  play. 

The  first  two-thirds  of  the  ** Technique"  are  de- 
voted to  the  ** Dramatic  Action,"  ** Structure  of  the 
Drama,  *  *  and  *  *  Structure  of  the  Scenes. ' '  They  are 
followed  by  a  chapter  on  dramatic  characters. 
Almost  every  student  of  the  drama  probably  is 
familiar  with  Freytag's  analysis  and  graphic  dia- 
gram of  the  dramatic  structure.  In  the  ideal  drama 
the  first  act  should  contain  the  introduction,  exposi- 
tion, the  ** initial  impulse"  of  the  action,  and  the  be- 
ginning of  intensification.  The  action  should  become 
amplified  and  intensified  in  the  second  and  third  acts 
until  it  reaches  the  climax  near  the  end  of  the  third 
act.  The  last  two  are  the  acts  of  descending  action. 
Since,  however,  a  prolonged  descent  would  be  unin- 
teresting, it  is  necessary  to  inject  into  it,  somewhere 
in  the  fourth  act,  a  new  situation  or  incident,  the 
** incident  of  final  suspense,"  after  which  the  catas- 
trophe is  due.  This  incident  must  not  be  foreign  to 
the  ascending  action,  but  derived  from  some  part  of 
it.    The  entire  arrangement  is  graphically  shown  by 
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a  triangular  diagram,  the  apex  of  which  corresponds 
to  the  climax  of  the  play,  and  various  marks  and 
kinks  in  it,  to  the  different  steps  of  the  action. 

At  some  point  in  the  upslope  of  the  diagram  the 
** tragic  impulse*'  enters.  The  conditions  and  pre- 
cise location  of  its  entrance  are  left  vague.  Frey- 
tag's  idea  is  that  the  tragic  character  of  a  drama 
has  to  wait  for  its  final  definition  in  the  minds  of  the 
audience  and  author  until  the  irruption  of  an  ex- 
ternal disturbing  force  into  the  even  neutrality  of 
the  action,  resembling  the  casting  of  a  stone  into  a 
placid  pool.  From  that  moment  everything  is 
changed.  The  audience,  if  it  has  enough  theatrical 
logic,  knows  that  there  can  be  only  one  conclusion 
to  the  clever  contrivance  and  is  proud  in  the  assur- 
ance of  its  expert  sagacity. 

The  outcome  of  the  action  must  be  the  **  catas- 
trophe*' which  in  its  technical  meaning  may  include 
both  the  happy  and  the  disastrous  endings.  The  term 
is  to  a  certain  extent,  particularly  in  the  theme  play, 
synonymous  with  the  "denoument"  of  the  French 
play  of  intrigue.  The  catastrophe  must  be  so  devised 
that  it  brings  about  a  *' catharsis, "  a  purging  in  the 
minds  of  the  audience. 

The  deadly  formalism  of  it!  The  action  of  a 
drama  is  not  like  the  roof  of  a  barn,  but  a  rich  and 
complicated  event.  Frey tag's  diagram  can  touch 
only  the  least  important  parts  of  a  drama,  its  exter- 
nal mechanism ;  and  those  who  rely  on  the  easy  and 
empty  symbolism  of  it  promptly  acquiesce  in  a  false 
sense  of  knowledge.  The  diagram,  the  whole 
formalism  of  the  scheme,  is  worse  than  no  interpre- 
tation because  it  forestalls  true  interpretation  and 
understanding  of  first  dramatic  principles.  A  drama 
is  not  like  a  pseudo-geometric  problem,  it  is  not  like 
architecture  of  any  kind,  for  the  first  characteristic 
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of  it  is  that  it  moves.  It  consists  of  spontaneous 
human  emotions  and  passions,  purposes  and  im- 
pulses, suffering  and  joy,  guilt  and  virtue,  the  in- 
finitely various  manifestations  of  character  in  many 
phases  of  conflict,  victory,  and  defeat.  This  spon- 
taneous life  must  be  confined  within  certain  limits  of 
plot  or  **idea,"  to  be  sure,  but  ''plot"  and  **idea" 
are  merely  the  negative  conditions  of  statement; 
their  chief  purpose  consists  in  giving  the  fullest  op- 
portunities to  the  characters ;  they  must  derive  their 
justification  from  the  characters.  Furthermore,  the 
action  of  the  characters  composing  a  play — ^I  am 
speaking  of  high  drama,  as  Freytag  does — ^oes  not 
follow  a  thin  line  of  geometric  calculation,  but  it 
must  constantly  gather  force,  intensity,  volume,  im- 
petus, until  it  breaks  through  every  opposing  force 
and  obstacle,  and  spreads  its  tide  of  ruin  or  happi- 
ness over  a  wide  region.  In  a  well  constructed  drama 
the  effects,  the  sequence  of  events,  the  grouping,  the 
preparations,  the  retardations  and  accelerations,  the 
turns,  the  pauses,  the  interruptions  and  suspensions, 
all  the  resources  that  make  action  rich  and  interest- 
ing, will  be  found,  but  the  essential  difference  be- 
tween such  a  drama  and  the  makeshift  of  Freytag 's 
** Technique"  is  that  while  in  the  latter  they  are 
mere  shifts,  mere  tricks  of  the  trade,  mere  con- 
juror's contrivances  to  create  "illusion,"  that  is,  to 
create  a  pseudo-reality,  to  disguise  the  lifeless  empti- 
ness of  the  thing  from  the  audience ;  in  the  former, 
these  diversities  and  sequences  respond,  sincerely 
and  naturally,  to  the  spontaneous  changes  which 
determine  the  course  of  passions,  impulses,  and 
emotions,  and  which  insinuate  themselves  promptly 
into  the  kindred  minds  of  the  dramatist  and  his 
audience. 
The  dramatic  action  is  a  dynamic  process  which 
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determines  the  form,  and  not  a  merely  static  device. 
The  conclusion,  the  ** catastrophe,*'  is  the  inevitable 
result  of  that  dynamic  process,  and  not  a  thesis,  a 
proposition,  laid  down  at  the  beginning,  which  pre- 
determines every  detail  of  "action"  and  structure. 
And  the  ultimate,  the  moral,  aim  of  the  great  drama, 
the  purging  of  the  soul  of  the  audience,  is  not  to  en- 
force a  mere  shallow,  moralizing  logic,  or  prescrip- 
tion, but  to  free  the  mind  from  its  ordinary  preoccu- 
pations, petty,  narrowing,  dogmatic,  and  prepare  it 
for  a  profound  comprehension  of  great  moral  forces, 
rather  than  for  the  instilling  of  premeditated  moral 
dogmas.  The  mechanical  catharsis  is  like  doing 
sums  in  elementary  arithmetic.  The  real  purging 
of  the  soul  produces  a  large  and  inspired  sense  both 
of  the  intelligible  forces  of  life  and  of  those  that  pass 
understanding.  It  offers  awed  and  exalted  intima- 
tions of  the  divine  grandeur  of  life  rather  than  a 
neat  package  of  moral  precepts,  like  mint  tablets 
after  a  course  dinner. 

The  ''Technique"  teaches  how  to  imitate  the 
empty  shell  of  a  dramatic  action,  hoping  by  the 
minuteness  and  cunning  of  the  falsijScation,  the '  'illu- 
sion," to  trick  the  audience  out  of  the  perception 
of  the  hollowness,  the  spiritual  fraudulency,  of  it, 
at  least  until  the  end  of  the  play.  It  does  not  discuss 
the  art  of  the  drama  but  the  trade  of  theatricalism. 

Freytag's  immediate  inspiration  did  not  come 
from  the  great  models  which  he  deliberately  set 
about  analyzing,  Sophocles,  Shakespeare,  Schiller, 
and  Goethe,  but  from — Scribe,  the  master  of  the 
intrigue  play.  Scribe,  too,  knew  how  to  place  his 
figures  on  the  board,  and  he,  too,  did  not  know  how 
to  make  them  move.  His  figures  also  were  all  made 
of  wood  and  wires,  and  not  of  flesh  and  nerves,  and 
he  also  was  too  busy  with  the  external  semblance  of 
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motion  to  perceive  the  difference.  As  Freytag's 
plays  are  intrigue  plays,  with  a  motor  apparatus  of 
wires,  so  his  "Technique"  is  the  theory  of  the 
intrigue  play. 

It  would  be  unjust,  however,  to  dispose  of  Frey- 
tag  's  '  *  Technique  "  as  a  mere  text  book  of  the  school 
of  Scribe.  If  it  had  not  another  more  permanent 
basis  besides  the  art  of  Scribe,  its  vitality  would  be 
unexplainable.  The  real  and  enduring  substance  of 
it  is  derived  from  the  fact  that  its  foundations  reach 
down  to  the  father  of  all  conventional  dramatic  the- 
ory, Aristotle  himself.  The  "Technique"  is  essen- 
tially the  completion  and  final  modern  restatement  of 
Aristotle's  fragmentary  theory  in  the  "Poetics." 
Nothing  essential  can  be  added  to  it,  and  the  inac- 
curacies and  omissions  are  so  few  and  unimportant 
that  there  is  no  reason  why  the  work  should  not  live 
when  and  wherever  the  aesthetic  philosophy  of 
Aristotle  persists. 

As  one  must  measure  Freytag  by  Aristotle,  so 
Aristotle  must  be  measured  by  Freytag.  If  we  ac- 
cept Aristotle  we  must  accept  Freytag,  and  also 
Scribe;  if  we  reject  Scribe  and  Freytag,  we  must 
also  reject  Aristotle. 

The  conclusion  thus  reached  opens  a  very  large 
and  inviting  path  into  the  history  of  dramatic  theory, 
and  it  becomes  necessary  to  venture  a  little  way  into 
it.  It  would  be  futile,  as  well  as  unjust,  to  attempt 
an  estimate  of  Freytag 's  work  without  facing 
clearly,  if  very  briefly,  the  Aristotelian  implication. 

Aristotle,  an  awe-inspiring  name!  But,  however 
important  his  externalism  may  be  in  other  subjects, 
in  his  essay  on  poetry  it  is  reduced  to  an  insubstan- 
tial formalism.  The  emptiness  of  his  formulations 
stares  from  every  paragraph.  And  yet  it  is  very 
difficult  to  define  his  inadequacy.    It  is  not  easy  tQ 
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exhibit  absent  qualities.  His  generalizations  are  so 
wide,  so  all-inclusive,  and  so  objective,  so  completely 
smooth  and  featureless,  so  devoid  of  specific  signifi- 
cance, that  they  accommodate  the  most  heterogene- 
ous substances.  This  featureless  spaciousness  gives 
them  a  tremendous  prestige,  for  whatever  objection 
one  may  urge  against  them,  there  is  always  room  in 
their  vast  vacuity  for  the  objection  together  with  the 
thing  antagonized.  It  is  a  logical  paradise  in  which 
the  lion  lies  down  with  the  lamb,  and  the  elephant 
fears  not  the  mouse.  One  cannot  attack  theories,  the 
largeness  of  which  consists  in  their  negativity,  by 
trying  to  fill  them  so  full  of  substance  that  they  burst. 
They  are  as  elastic  as  air.  But  they  are  also  as  indis- 
criminating  as  the  air.  Their  very  mock  universality 
betrays  their  insufficiency,  and  becomes  narrowness. 
If  the  theories  of  Aristotle  fit  Sophocles  equally  with 
Scribe,  Freytag  equally  with  Shakespeare,  that  very 
condition  proves  that  they  rest  not  on  essential,  but 
on  trivial,  matters,  that  they  embrace  the  common- 
places of  life  and  the  theatre  in  general,  and  not  the 
specific  realities  determining  the  character  of  each 
one  dramatic  poet.  The  result  is  that  with  every 
new  significant  factor  entering  into  the  sum  of  things 
that  offer  themselves  for  consideration,  the  Aris- 
totelian method  of  generalization  becomes  less,  in- 
stead of  more,  significant.  It  proceeds  toward  the 
negative  pole  of  knowledge,  by  eliminating  all  speci- 
fic elements,  instead  of  assimilating  them.  It  be- 
comes less  the  more  it  increases.  It  merely  stretches. 
It  does  not  grow. 

One  example  from  the  "Poetics ''may  serve  to  show 
both  the  essential  fault  in  Aristotle's  teaching  and 
the  identity  of  it  with  that  of  Freytag.  Aristotle 
discusses  at  some  length,  for  him,  the  relative  impor- 
tance of  the  plot,  which  he  calls  also  structure  of 
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incidents,  and  of  character,  in  the  drama.  He  comes 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  former  is  the  **soul  of 
tragedy,"  "character  holds  second  place."  This 
means  that  the  characters  in  a  drama  are  determined 
by  the  mechanical  scheme  of  it.  The  necessary  con- 
sequence is  that  his  conception  of  character  is  me- 
chanical also.  Spontaneity  is  compatible  only  with 
primacy  of  character  within  the  structure  of  the 
drama.  Aristotle 's  interpretations  of  Sophocles  are 
as  wooden  as  are  Freytag's  of  Shakespeare. 

The  significance  of  Frey tag's  ** Technique, "  how- 
ever, extends  not  only  back  to  the  beginning  of  dra- 
matic theory,  but  down  to  the  present  day  as  well. 
It  applies,  almost  to  every  minute  detail,  to  the  latest 
type  of  the  contemporary  thesis  play,  the  plays  of 
Hervieu,  in  France.  The  sole  conspicuous  contem- 
porary innovation  has  been  due  to  the  naturalistic 
demand  that  characters  should  not,  as  Aristotle  and 
Frey  tag  demand,  be  a  little  above  the  average,  but 
within  or  below  it.  But  this  is  a  mere  detail  of  attri- 
bution, altering  nothing  in  the  entire  theory  of  struc- 
ture, of  means  of  characterization,  and  of  the  techni- 
cal relations  between  the  different  parts.  The  rea- 
son for  this  unimpaired  validity  of  the  ''Technique" 
lies  in  the  fact  that  the  thesis  play,  which  in  spite 
of  elaborate  efforts  of  distinction,  is  essentially 
identical  with  the  problem  play,  is  the  direct  de- 
scendant of  the  intrigue  play  of  Scribe,  and  ulti- 
mately of  Aristotle-Freytag's  theory.  It  betrays 
its  origin  by  its  mechanical  facility,  superficial 
clarity,  and  false  order ;  its  monotony,  lack  of  spon- 
taneity and  of  characterization;  its  externalism, 
confusion  of  mere  argumentative  excitement  with 
genuine  passion,  and  of  theatrical  effectiveness  with 
dramatic  for<?e.  The  thesis  play  has  everything 
pertaining  to  drama  except  its  life.   It  is  static,  and 
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stops  the  moment  the  manipnlator  lets  go  of  the 
wires.  It  is  dead,  a  corpse  from  which  both  the  sen- 
sory and  motor  systems  have  been  removed,  the 
petrified  remains  of  an  extinct  dramatic  organism. 

It  is  strange  that  the  technique  of  the  drama 
should  generally  be  confounded  with  the  mere  ex- 
ternal machinery  of  theatricalism.  In  discussing 
the  technique  of  the  novel  it  would  occur  to  no  one 
that  understands  the  novel,  to  separate  the  mere 
external  aspect  of  it  from  the  inner  forces  of  charac- 
ter and  emotion  which  determine  the  external  parts 
of  structure  and  style.  Diagramming  is  a  very  rudi- 
mentary method  in  the  study  of  the  novel.  As  to 
style,  to  be  sure,  there  are  many  good  people  who 
believe  that  there  is  one  absolutely  best  style  for 
all  forms  of  prose.  They  understand  all  the  nega- 
tive parts  of  form,  but  none  of  the  positive  qualities. 
Nor  would  any  one,  not  a  hopeless  formalist,  believe 
that  the  technical  qualities  of  a  lyrical  poem  could 
even  be  intimated  until  the  external  matters  of 
metrical  form,  the  infinite  varieties  of  euphony,  ex- 
tending from  ruggedness,  grandeur,  passionate  im- 
petuosity, to  the  softest,  smoothest  liquidity  of 
sound ;  the  diction,  the  choice  of  images,  every  part 
of  utterance,  were  related  to  the  specific  idea  of  it. 
No  person  in  his  senses  would  think  of  formulating 
a  set  of  external  rules  applicable  to  all  lyrical  poetry 
alike,  and  call  it  ''The  Technique  of  the  Lyric." 

Why  then  should  the  drama  alone  be  petrified  ?  Its 
appeal  must  be  immediate,  compact,  and  to  a  certain 
extent,  external.  One  is  more  directly  conscious  of 
its  form  than  of  that  of  the  novel,  but,  unless  con- 
fronted with  an  exceptionally  great,  or  an  excep- 
tionally dead,  drama,  less  so  than  of  the  form  of  a 
lyric.  The  dramatic  form  is  such  an  extraordi- 
narily perfect  organism,  so  rich  in  its  manifold  co- 
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ordination,  fitness,  and  power,  that  it  is  likely  to 
impress  itself  upon  one's  attention  as  the  principal 
part  of  a  drama.  Yet  it  is  really  no  more  detached 
from  the  inner  qualities  of  the  drama  than  the  lyr- 
ical form  is  from  that  of  the  inner  significance  of  the 
lyric.  The  impressive  character  of  the  external 
dramatic  form  is,  on  the  contrary,  an  indication  of  a 
proportionate  richness,  force,  and  significance  in  the 
characters  and  ideas  embodied  in  it.  The  greater 
the  form,  the  greater  should  be  the  specific  meaning 
sustaining  it. 

The  idea  implied  in  the  foregoing  is  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  attempt  any  absolute  *' Theory  of  The 
Drama. ' '  Such  a  theory  must  inevitably  be  mechan- 
ical and  trivial,  and  therefore  wrong.  One  might 
write  a  ** Technique  of  a  Drama,'*  and  possibly,  of 
the  dramas  of  a  certain  writer,  but  not  of  the  drama. 
The  dramatic  form  is  not  a  sort  of  standardized 
armor  to  be  clapped  on  any  subject,  but  it  must  grow 
with  it  like  the  shape  of  a  tree.  There  are  certain 
general  similarities  and  identities  of  type,  but  they 
are  so  large  and  simple  they  require  very  little 
definition.  Technique  is  not  in  the  first  place  what 
those  who  are  of  the  same  mind  as  Aristotle-Frey- 
tag  regard  it,  a  mere  strategic  puzzle,  planting  a 
man  here,  concealing  one  there,  insinuating  a  sug- 
gestion here,  massing  one's  forces  there ;  keeping  all 
one 's  wires  in  perfect  order,  and  marking  every  con- 
nection and  contact  in  a  game  of  mere  skill.  That  is 
a  very  easy  and  facile  thing.  But  above  all,  it  is  a 
very  poor  thing.  For  it  ignores  the  greatest,  the 
vital,  part  of  a  drama,  the  human  value  of  it.  The 
interest  and  the  relaxation  of  a  game,  whatever  they 
are,  consist,  beyond  the  observation  of  the  few  fixed 
rules  of  play,  in  the  elimination  of  all  moral  de- 
cisions from  an  exertion  of  skill.    In  that  specializa- 
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tion  lies  its  limitation.  However  one  may  try,  one 
cannot  inject  a  genuine  moral  value  into  a  mere  trial 
of  skill.  We  may  call  one  pawn  in  the  strategic 
game  of  the  thesis  play  this ;  another,  that ;  we  may 
have  kings  and  queens,  bishops,  knights,  castles,  and 
what  not,  and  may  describe  them  as  villains  or 
heroes,  good,  mediocre,  and  bad;  but  these  moral 
attributions  do  not  in  any  way  affect  the  moves  of 
those  men  in  the  game.  A  villain  knight  is  confined 
to  his  erratic  course  precisely  as  a  noble  knight,  and 
the  wisest  and  noblest  king  at  chess  could  move  no 
less  slowly  to  save  the  dynasty  than  a  shiftless 
dawdler.  It  is  in  this  prison  of  mechanical  narrow- 
ness that  the  futility  of  the  thesis  play  is  begotten. 
This  futility,  and  not  any  superiority  of  intelligence, 
is  the  reason  that  this  form  of  drama,  with  all  its 
effort  of  moral  seriousness,  has  never  succeeded  in 
the  history  of  the  drama,  and  cannot  succeed.  This 
form  of  play  is  not,  as  its  adherents  fondly  proclaim, 
too  intellectual,  but  too  unintelligent;  not  too  true 
and  real,  but  too  starved  and  unhuman;  not  too 
penetrating  and  serious,  but  too  facile,  trivial,  and 
uncomprehending ;  not  too  profound,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, too  priggish  and  rigid,  too  superficial  and  un- 
imaginative, to  touch  the  main  springs  of  action, 
passion,  and  genuine  moral  conviction. 

All  the  details  of  the  action,  the  turns  in  the  direc- 
tion of  it,  the  images,  phrases,  sounds,  and  rhythms, 
the  complications,  every  failure  or  progress,  every 
climax  or  catastrophe,  must  unite  in  a  complete  liv- 
ing organism  of  spontaneous  manifestations  of  char- 
acter in  various  relations  to  environment,  in  its  con- 
flicts, victories  and  defeats,  in  growth  and  decay. 
How  then  is  it  possible  to  prescribe  laws  of  pro- 
cedure for  all  dramas  alike  unless  all  characters 
are  alike! 
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As  one  comprehends  the  deeper  organic  signifi- 
cance of  the  question  of  technique,  one  departs  more 
and  more  from  the  simple  faith  that  technique  is 
something  to  be  definitely  fixed  and  mastered  as 
one  would  learn  the  use  of  a  complex  machine.  The 
technique  of  an  art  is  inseparable  from  the  compre- 
hension of  the  substance  of  it.  Any  attempt  of  sepa- 
ration leads  to  a  false  simplicity  and  mock  facility, 
the  few  specious  advantages  of  which  cannot  avert 
the  ultimate  failure  arising  from  premature  satis- 
faction, misunderstanding,  and  confusion  of  values. 

The  enduring  value  of  Freytag's  ** Technique" 
would  seem  to  consist  not  in  the  universal  validity 
of  the  doctrine  he  represents,  but  rather  in  that 
he  has  represented  a  widely  tolerated  doctrine,  in  a 
final,  rounded,  very  concise  and  methodical  manner. 
His  work  sums  up  and  codifies  practically  all  that  is 
essential  in  the  development  of  external  dramatic 
theory  from  Aristotle  to  the  present.  Though  he  has 
not  given  a  satisfactory  solution,  he  has  defined,  con- 
veniently and  authoritatively,  all  the  formal  ele- 
ments of  the  dramatic  structure.  And  that  is  a  very 
important  service,  indeed.  The  permanence  of  many 
great  theoretic  essays  lies  not  in  the  answers,  but  in 
the  definitions  and  statements  of  the  questions  pro- 
posed in  them.  It  consists  in  establishing  a  perma- 
nent basis  for  the  departure  of  a  new  age. 

Freytag  himself  was  far  from  dogmatic.  He  never 
assumed  that  he  had  discovered  final  solutions.  He 
had  occasion  shortly  before  his  death  to  give  a  sin- 
gularly pathetic  and  attractive  proof  of  his  generous 
openness  of  mind,  under  conditions  that  would  have 
been  trying  to  anyone  of  a  doctrinaire  disposition. 
When  Hauptmann's  "Hannele's  Himmelsfahrt" 
appeared,  Freytag  wrote  a  review  of  it  full  of  sym- 
pathetic appreciation.    One  can  fully  understand  the 
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spirit  of  this  act  only  if  one  bears  in  mind  the  uncon- 
promising  attitude  of  the  naturalistic  movement  in 
Germany  towards  the  preceding  generation,  and  the 
complete  abandonment  of  its  old  gods  by  the  liter- 
ary public  opinion  of  that  day. 

Mabiin  Schuize. 
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CHABACTEES: 

Colonel  Berg  [retired]. 

Ida,  his  daughter. 

Adelheid  Runeck. 

Senden,  gentleman  farmer. 

Peofessor  Oldendorf,  editor. 

KoNRAD  BoLz,  editor. 

Bellmaus,  on  the  staff. 

Kampe,  on  the  staff. 

KoRNER,  on  the  staff. 

Henning,  printer,  proprietor. 

MuLLER,  ''devil.'* 

Blumenberg,  editor.    1     of  the  "Daily  Corio 

ScB-MocK,  on  the  staff,  j  lanus." 

PiEPENBRiNK,  wine-merchant  and  elector, 

LoTTE,  his  wife. 

Berta,  their  daughter. 

Kleinmichel,  elector, 

Fritz,  his  son. 

Counsellor  Schwarz. 

A  ballet-dancer. 

KoRB,  Adelheid' s  secretary. 

Karl,  the  Colonel's  servant. 

A  waiter. 

Club-guests.    A  deputation  of  citizens. 

Place :  A  Provincial  Capital. 
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Comedy  in  Four  Acts 

By  Gustav  Freytag 

ACT  I. 

SCENE  L 

[Parlor  in  the  Colonel's  residence  opening  on 
his  garden.  Rich  furniture.  In  the  rear  wall,  center, 
an  open  door,  through  which  a  veranda  and  the  gar- 
den are  visible.  In  the  rear  wall,  right  and  left,  large 
windows.  Doors  right  and  left,  window  left,  front. 
Tables,  chairs,  a  small  sofa. 

Ida.  [Sits  right,  front,  reading  a  hooTc;  the 
Colonel  enters  rear,  in  his  hand  an  open  box  with 
dahlias.] 

Colonel.  Here,  Ida,  are  the  new  species  of 
dahlias  the  gardener  has  grown.  You  are  to  find 
names  for  them ;  so  be  thinking  the  matter  over.  It*8 
day  after  tomorrow  that  the  Horticultural  Society 
meets.  I  want  to  present  our  new  species  then  and 
the  names  along  with  them. 

Ida.    We  '11  call  this  light-colored  one  *  *  Adelheid. ' ' 

Colonel.  ** Adelheid  Runeck."  Of  course!  We 
can't  use  your  name,  because  you've  been  on  the 
flower  market  some  time  already, — ^your  little  dahlia 
has  been,  that  is. 

Ida.  Then  we'll  call  one  of  them  **Boz,"  from 
your  pet  author. 

Colonel.    Good  idea !    It  must  be  a  very  elegant 
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one  too, — say  this  yellow  fellow  liere  with  violet  lines 
spreading  out  from  the  center.  And  what  shall  we 
call  this  third  one  ? 

Ida.  [Holding  her.  hand  out  to  her  father  with  a 
gesture  of  entreaty.]     ''Eduard  Oldendorf.'* 

Colonel.  What?  The  Professor!  the  editor? 
No,  that  won't  do.  It  was  bad  enough  for  him  to  get 
hold  of  the  paper;  but  when  he  lets  his  party  per- 
suade him  to  run  for  Parliament,  that's  more  than  I 
can  stand. 

Ida.    Here  he  comes  himself ! 

Colonel  [Aside.]  It  used  to  be  a  pleasure  to 
me  to  hear  his  step ;  now  it 's  all  I  can  do  to  be  decent 
to  him  when  I  meet  him. 

Oldendorf.     [Entering.]    Good  morning,  Colonel ! 

Ida.  [Cordially.]  Good  morning,  Professor  Old- 
endorf. Come  here  and  help  me  admire  the  dahlias 
father  has  raised. 

Colonel.  Don't  bother  the  Professor.  He's  not 
interested  in  such  trifles;  his  head  is  fulLof  bigger 
things. 

Oldendobf.  But  at  least  I  haven't  lost  the  ability 
to  be  pleased  with  what  gives  you  pleasure. 

Colonel.  [Aside,  grumbling.]  That  remains  to 
be  proved.  I'm  very  much  afraid  you're  better 
pleased  when  you  can  do  something  that  annoys  me. 
— I  suppose  you're  very  busy  electioneering  just 
now,  Mr.  Deputy-in-prospect  ? 

Oldendorf.  You  know.  Colonel,  that  I'm  the  one 
that  has  the  least  to  do  in  the  matter. 

Colonel.  I'm  not  so  sure  about  that.  It  seems 
to  me  I've  heard  that  the  way  people  do  when  they're 
candidates  is  to  run  around  and  toady  to  men  that 
have  influence,  and  shake  hands  with  the  voters, 
make  speeches,  scatter  promises  broadcast  and 
make  themselves  ridiculous  generally. 
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Oldendorf.  I'm  sure  you  can't  believe,  Colonel, 
that  I  would  do  anything  undignified. 

Colonel.  You  wouldn't?  I'm  not  so  sure,  Olden- 
dorf. Since  you've  gone  into  journalism  and  spend 
your  time  writing  editorials  and  telling  the  govern- 
ment how  things  ought  to  be  run,  you've  changed  a 
great  deal — do  you  know  it? 

Oldendorf.  [Who  up  to  this  point  has  been 
standing  with  Ida  looking  at  the  flowers,  turns  to 
the  Colonel.]  Does  anything  I've  been  saying  or 
writing  contradict  what  I  used  to  say?  You'll  have 
a  hard  time  proving  that.  And  you'll  have  a  harder 
time  discovering  that  anything  in  my  feeling  and 
conduct  toward  you  has  changed. 

Colonel.  [Stubbornly.]  Yes,  that's  all  very  nice 
— I  shan't  spoil  my  morning  by  a  quarrel  with  you. 
I'll  leave  Ida  to  see  if  she  can  get  on  with  you  any 
better  than  I've  done.  I'm  going  to  my  flowers. 
[Takes  the  box.    Exit,  rear.] 

Oldendorf.  What  has  put  your  father  into  such 
a  bad  humor  ?  Has  something  in  the  paper  bothered 
him  again? 

Ida.  I  don't  think  so.  But  it  hurts  him  to  have 
you  come  forward  again  with  political  measures  that 
he  hates,  and  attack  doctrines  that  he  loves.  [Tim- 
idly.] Isn't  it  possible  for  you  to  withdraw  your 
name? 

Oldendorf.    It's  impossible. 

Ida.  If  you  could,  I  could  keep  you  here  and 
father  would  get  back  into  a  good  humor  again,  for 
he  would  be  very  grateful  to  you  for  such  a  sacrifice. 
Then  we  might  hope  for  as  peaceful  a  future  as  our 
past  has  been. 

Oldendorf.  I  know  that,  Ida,  and  the  prospect 
of  representing  this  town  in  the  Chamber  gives  me 
any  feeling  but  pleasure,  and  yet  I  can't  withdraw. 
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Ida.  [Turning  away.]  Father  is  right.  Since 
you  took  charge  of  the  paper,  you're  not  the  same 
man. 

Oldendokf.  Ida!  You  too?  If  I'm  to  have 
trouble  with  you  now,  there  isn't  much  left. 

Ida.  Eduard  dear ! — But  it 's  discouraging  to  have 
to  wait  so  long. 

Oldendorf.  I  haven't  been  elected  yet!  If  I'm 
made  deputy  and  I  have  anything  to  say  about  it, 
I'll  take  you  to  Berlin,  and  never  let  you  leave  me 
again. 

Ida.  Oh,  Eduard,  we  mustn't  think  about  that 
now.    It  would  be  cruel  to  father. 

Oldendorf.  You  can  see  that  I'm  trying  to  be 
patient  with  him.  And  I  haven't  given  up  hope, 
either,  that  he'll  be  reconciled  at  last.  "When  the 
election  is  over  I  '11  try  my  best  to  conciliate  him.  I 
may  find  some  way  of  softening  his  heart  and  win- 
ning you. 

Ida.  Be  very  careful  about  his  little  whims.  He's 
in  the  garden  with  his  dahlias, — come  out  and  ad- 
mire them.  If  you  play  your  cards  well,  you  may 
get  one  of  them  named  Eduard  Oldendorf.  We've 
been  discussing  it  already.  Come  on!  [Both  go 
out.] 

[Enter  Senden,  Blumenberg,  Karl,  Schmock.] 

Senden.    Is  the  Colonel  alone? 

Karl.    Professor  Oldendorf  is  with  him. 

Senden.  Tell  him  we're  here,  please.  [Exit 
Karl.]  This  Oldendorf  is  always  in  the  way.  See 
here,  Blumenberg,  the  old  man's  friendship  for  the 
Union  has  got  to  be  stopped.  He's  not  ours  be- 
yond a  doubt  as  long  as  this  Professor  comes  here. 
The  Colonel  has  influence  and  we  need  it — 

Blumenberg.  And  his  house  is  the  finest  in  town, 
' — ^best  company,  best  music,  most  culture. 
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Senden.  I  have  a  special  reason  of  my  own  for 
wanting  to  get  hold  of  the  Colonel,  and  the  Profes- 
sor and  his  clique  block  me  at  every  turn. 

Blumenberg.  We'll  end  the  friendship,  all  right. 
I  promise  you  there  shall  be  a  coolness,  and  it  shall 
begin  this  week.  We've  started  the  ball  rolling 
already.  We've  caught  our  friends  of  the  Union  in 
a  trap. 

Senden.    How  is  that? 

Blumenberg.  I  set  it  in  our  paper.  [Turning  to 
ScHMocK,  who  is  standing  at  the  door.]  What  are 
you  standing  there  for,  Schmock?  Can't  you  go  out 
and  wait  at  the  gate? 

ScHMOCK.  I  came  in  w^hen  you  came  in.  I  guess 
I've  got  a  right  to  stand  here.  I  know  the  Colonel 
just  as  well  as  you  do. 

Blumenberg.  Don't  get  bold ;  don't  get  insulting. 
Go  out  and  wait  at  the  gate,  and  when  I  bring  you 
the  article,  run  to  the  printing-office  with  it  double- 
quick.    Do  you  hear? 

ScHMocK.  How  can  I  help  hearing,  when  you  caw 
at  me  like  a  crow?    [Exit.] 

Blumenberg.  [To  Senden.]  He's  poor  stuff,  but 
he's  useful.  Now  we're  alone,  you  see.  Some  time 
ago,  when  you  first  brought  me  here,  I  begged  and 
implored  the  Colonel  to  put  his  ideas  on  the  political 
situation  down  on  paper. 

Senden.  Yes,  worse  luck!  Your  soft  soap  was 
pretty  coarse  stuff,  but  it  caught  the  old  gentleman, 
sure  enough. 

Blumenberg.  We  asked  him  to  read  us  what  he 
wrote ;  he  read  it,  and  we  praised  it  up  to  the  skies. 

Senden.     Stupid  stuff,  it  was ! 

Blumenberg.  And  I  asked  him  for  it  for  our 
paper. 

Senden.    Worse  luck,  I  say !    And  now  I  have  to 
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carry  such  stnff  to  your  printing  office.    The  things 
are  too  dull;  they  don't  do  the  Coriolanus  any  good. 

Blumenbebg.  But  I  'm  glad  of  the  chance  to  print 
them,  all  the  same.  lAHien  a  man  works  for  a  paper, 
that  makes  him  a  good  friend  of  the  paper.  The 
Colonel  subscribed  for  the  Coriolanus  on  the  spot, 
and  invited  me  to  dinner  the  next  day. 

Senden.  [Shrugging  his  shoulders.]  If  that's  all 
you  get  out  of  it ! 

Blumenbebg.  That's  just  the  beginning.  The 
articles  are  weak  enough — I  might  as  well  admit 
that. 

Senden.    The  Lord  knows  they  are ! 

Blumenbebg.  And  nobody  has  guessed  who  the 
author  is. 

Senden.  That  was  the  old  fellow's  stipulation.  I 
think  he 's  afraid  of  Oldendorf . 

Blumenbebg.  And  that  brought  things  around 
just  the  way  I  wanted  them  to  come.  Oldendorf 's 
paper  has  attacked  the  article  to-day.  Here's  the 
last  number  of  the  Union. 

Senden.  Let  me  see  it.  That  is  going  to  make  a 
fine  mix-up !    Is  it  insulting? 

Blumenbebg.  I'm  sure  the  Colonel  will  think  it 
is.  Don't  you  think  that  will  help  us  against  the 
Professor? 

Senden.  On  my  honor,  you're  the  slyest  devil 
that  ever  crawled  out  of  an  ink-well. 

Blumenbebg.    Give  it  back ;  the  Colonel's  coming ! 

Colonel.  [Enters.]  Good-morning,  gentlemen. 
[Aside.]  What  a  fix !  Oldendorf  here ! — If  I  could 
just  keep  him  in  the  garden ! — Well,  Mr.  Editor,  how 
is  the  Coriolanus  coming  on? 

Blumenbebg.  Our  readers  are  much  pleased  with 
the  new  articles  with  the  arrow.  Can  I  hope  that 
you'll—? 
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Colonel.  [Draiving  a  manuscript  out  of  his  pocket 
and  looking  around.]  I'm  depending  on  your  discre- 
tion. I  wanted  to  look  through  it  once  more,  to  be 
sure  it  reads  smoothly. 

Blumenbeeg.  Oh,  you  can  leave  that  to  the  proof- 
reader. 

Colonel.  I  guess  it  will  go  all  right.  Here  it  is ; 
but  keep  still  about  it. 

Blumenberg.  Let  me  send  it  over  to  the  oiSfice  at 
once.  [Steps  to  the  door.]  Schmock!  [Schmock 
appears  in  the  door,  takes  the  manuscript,  and  dis- 
appears suddenly.] 

Senden.  Blumenberg  is  holding  his  paper  up 
bravely,  but  he  has  enemies,  and  has  a  hard  time 
of  it. 

Colonel.  [Pleased.]  Enemies?  Who  hasn't  ene- 
mies! But  journalists  have  nerves  like  women. 
Everything  excites  you;  every  word  that  anybody 
says  against  you  works  you  up !  Ticklish — you  are 
ticklish ! 

Blumenberg.  You  may  be  right.  Colonel.  But 
when  a  man  has  to  fight  people  like  this  Union — 

Colonel.  Yes,  the  Union — that's  a  thorn  in  your 
flesh,  I  know.  There's  a  great  deal  in  it  that  I  don't 
approve  of ;  but  there 's  one  thing  sure,  in  sounding 
the  alarm,  in  the  attack,  in  the  charge,  so  to  speak, 
it's  cleverer  than  your  paper.  The  articles  are  witty ; 
even  when  they're  in  the  wrong,  a  man  can't  help 
laughing  at  them. 

Blumenberg.  They're  not  always  a  laughing  mat- 
ter. In  their  attack  to-day  on  the  best  article  the 
Coriolanus  has  published  in  a  long  time,  I  don't  see 
anything  particularly  witty. 

Colonel.    Attack — ^what  article? 

Blumenberg.    On  yours,  Colonel.    I  think  I  have 
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the  paper  with  me.    [After  a  moment's  searching ^  he 
gives  him  a  copy  of  the  Union  J] 

Colonel.  Oldendorf's  paper  attacks  my  article! 
[Reads.^    ''We  are  sorry  for  such  ignorance — ** 

Blumenbekg.    And  here — 

Colonel.  "This  is  unpardonable  insolence-^'* 
Hm!  I'm  insolent,  am  I? 

Blumenbeeg.    And  here — 

Colonel.  **  There  may  be  some  question  as  to 
whether  we  should  call  this  contributor's  naivete 
comic  or  pitiful,  but  in  any  case  he  has  no  right  to 
express  an  opinion."  [Throiving  the  paper  away.] 
Dirty  scoundrels ! 

[Ida  and  Oldendobf  enter  from  the  garden.] 

Senden.    Now  the  storm's  coming. 

Colonel.  Professor,  your  paper  is  making  prog- 
ress. Your  ideas  were  always  wrong,  and  now  you've 
pushed  on  into  scoundrelism. 

Ida.     [Frightened.]    Father! 

Oldendorf.  [Advancing.]  Colonel,  what  right 
have  you  to  insult  me  like  this? 

Colonel.  [Holding  the  paper  out  to  him.]  Just 
look  there.  There 's  what  I  found  in  your  paper — ^in 
your  paper,  Oldendorf. 

Oldendorf.  Yes,  the  tone  of  the  attack  isn't  quite 
as  calm  as  I  wish  it  had  been — 

Colonel.  [Interrupting  him.]  Isn 't  quite  as  calm ! 
Are  you  sure  it  isn 't  ? 

Oldendorf.  In  substance,  the  attack  was  perfectly 
justified. 

Colonel.    Sir,  do  you  dare  to  say  that  to  my  face? 

Ida.    Father ! 

Oldendorf.  Colonel,  I  don 't  understand  your  atti- 
tude, and  I  beg  you  to  keep  in  mind  that  we  are  talk- 
ing before  witnesses. 

Colonel.    Keep  in  mind?    Why  didn't  you  keep 
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in  mind  your  duty  to  the  man  whose  friendship  you 
have  been  taking  such  advantage  of? 

Oldendokf.  You  will  at  least  tell  me  frankly  what 
interest  you  have  in  the  articles  in  the  Coriolanus 
that  we  have  attacked. 

Colonel.  A  very  slight  interest,  which  will  be  too 
unimportant  in  your  opinion  to  deserve  considera- 
tion.   I  wrote  the  articles ! 

Ida.    Oh,  my  God ! 

Oldendorf.  [Violently.]  You  wrote  them?  You 
wrote  for  this  man's  paper! 

Ida.    [Appealingly.]    Don't — please  don't! 

Oldendorf.  [More  calmly.]  It  was  not  you  the 
Union  attacked,  but  an  unknown  who  was  nothing  to 
us  but  one  of  this  gentleman's  agents.  You  would 
have  spared  both  of  us  this  painful  scene  if  you  had 
not  concealed  from  me  the  fact  that  you  were  a  cor- 
respondent of  the  Coriolanus. 

Colonel.  You  must  reconcile  yourself  in  the 
future  to  my  choosing  somebody  else  besides  you  for 
a  confidant.  You  have  given  me  here  a  printed  evi- 
dence of  your  friendship  that  doesn't  make  me 
anxious  for  any  more. 

Oldendoef.  [Taking  his  hat.]  I  can  say  nothing 
more  than  that  I  am  very  sorry  for  what  has  hap- 
pened, but  feel  entirely  innocent  in  the  matter.  I 
hope.  Colonel,  that  when  you  think  the  thing  over 
calmly  you  will  arrive  at  the  same  conclusion.  Good- 
evening,  Fraulein.    [Exit,  middle  door^] 

Ida.  [Entreatingly .]  Father,  don't  let  him  leave 
us  like  this. 

Colonel.   It's  better  than  to  have  him  stay. 

Adelheid.  [Enters,  dressed  in  an  elegant  travel- 
ing suit,  and  meets  Oldendorf  in  the  door.]  Don't 
leave  in  such  a  hurry.  Professor ! 

[Oldendorf  hisses  her  hand  and  disappears.] 
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Ida.    Adelheid!     [Rushes  to  embrace  her.] 
Colonel.     [At  the  same  time.]    Adelheid!    And 
this  moment,  of  all  moments ! 

Adelheid.  [Embracing  Ida,  holding  out  her  hand 
at  the  same  time  to  the  Colonel.]  Shake  hands  with 
your  compatriot.  Aunt  sends  her  regards  and  Eose- 
nau  sends  its,  too,  in  its  modest  brown  autumn  dress. 
The  fields  are  bare,  the  dry  leaves  are  dancing  about 
the  garden  in  the  wind.    Oh,  Herr  von  Senden ! 

Colonel.  Let  me  introduce  Herr  Blumenberg, 
editor  of  the  Coriolanus. 

Senden.  We  are  delighted  to  greet  our  industrious 
country  neighbor. 

Adelheid.  And  we  should  have  been  delighted  to 
meet  our  neighbor  occasionally  in  the  country. 

Colonel.  He  is  kept  very  busy  here.  He  is  a  great 
politician,  and  is  working  hard  for  the  good  cause. 

Adelheid.  Yes,  yes,  we  read  of  his  deeds  in  the 
papers.  I  rode  across  your  farm.  Your  potato  har- 
vest isn't  over  yet;  your  manager  hasn't  been  get- 
ting on  with  it. 

Senden.    The  owner  of  Eosenau  has  the  privilege 
of  getting  through  a  week  earlier  than  any  one  else. 
Adelheid.    Yes,  by  knowing  nothing  about  any- 
thing else  except  her  own  farm  business.  [Cordially.] 
The  neighborhood  sends  its  respects. 

Senden.  I  thank  the  neighborhood.  We  will  yield 
the  floor  now  to  friends  who  have  a  better  right  to 
you,  but  I  'm  sure  you  '11  let  me  have  an  interview  in 
the  course  of  the  day  and  give  me  the  news  of  the 
neighborhood.    [Adelheid  nods  assent.] 

Senden.  Good-day,  Colonel.  [To  Ida.]  Good- 
day,  Fraulein.    [Goes  out  with  Blumenbeeg.] 

Ida.    [Embracing  Adelheid.]     And  now  I've  got 
you !   Now  it  will  all  come  out  all  right ! 
Adelheid.   What  will  come  out  all  right  ?   Is  there 
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something  that  isn*t  all  right?  Out  there  I  passed 
somebody  who  went  past  me  faster  than  he  gener- 
ally does — and  here  I  find  wet  eyes  and  a  wrinkled 
forehead.  [Kisses  her  on  the  eyes.']  You  mustn't 
spoil  your  pretty  eyes  that  way.  And  you,  my  good 
friend — can't  you  give  me  a  cordial  look,  either? 

Colonel.  You  must  stay  all  winter  with  us.  It's 
the  first  visit  you've  paid  us  in  a  long  time.  "We'll 
do  our  best  to  deserve  this  favor. 

Adelheid.  {Seriously.]  It  is  the  first  time  since 
the  death  of  my  father  that  I  have  felt  any  inclina- 
tion to  touch  the  world  again.  And  even  now  it's 
business  that  has  brought  me.  You  know  I  came  of 
age  this  summer,  and  our  legal  adviser.  Counsellor 
Schwarz,  has  sent  for  me.  Ida,  they're  unpacking 
my  things;  go  out  and  see  about  them,  won't  you? 
[Aside.]  And  hold  a  wet  cloth  over  your  eyes,  or 
people  can  see  you  have  been  crying.  [Ida  goes  out, 
right,  Adelheid  steps  up  quickly  to  the  Colonel.] 
What  is  this  between  Ida  and  the  Professor? 

Colonel.  Well,  it's  a  long  story;  I  don't  want  to 
spoil  your  pleasure  with  it  now.  It's  he  and  I  that 
don 't  agree ;  our  opinions  are  too  different. 

Adelheid.  Weren't  your  opinions  always  differ- 
ent?  And  yet  he  and  you  used  to  get  on  beautifully. 

Colonel.   Not  as  different  as  they  are  now. 

Adelheid.    And  which  one  of  you  has  changed? 

Colonel.  It's  he,  I  should  say.  He  seems  to  have 
been  led  astray  by  the  bad  influences  around  him — 
I  mean  by  certain  men  who  write  for  his  paper — 
worst  of  all  by  a  certain  Bolz. 

Adelheid.    [Aside.]    What's  this  I  hear? 

Colonel.  But  I  'm  sure  you  know  him  very  well ; 
he  comes  from  your  part  of  the  country. 

Adelheid.    Yes,  he 's  from  Rosenau. 

Colonel.    I  remember  very  well  that  your  poor 
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father,  the  good  old  General,  never  could  endure  him, 

Adelheid.  At  least  he  used  to  say  so  now  and 
then. 

Colonel.  This  Bolz  has  got  very  peculiar  of  late. 
They  say  he  lives  an  irregular  sort  of  life,  and  I've 
noticed  myself  that  his  manners  are  a  little  too  free. 
He's  Oldendorf 's  evil  genius. 

Adelheid.  I  'd  be  sorry  if  it  were  so ! — ^No !  I  can 't 
believe  it! 

Colonel.    What  is  it  you  can't  believe,  Adelheid? 

Adelheid.  [Smiling.]  I  can't  believe  in  evil 
geniuses.  Whatever  has  happened  between  you  and 
Oldendorf  can  be  made  up,  I'm  sure.  Foe  to-day, 
friend  to-morrow,  is  the  way  it  goes  in  politics ;  but 
Ida's  feelings  won't  change  so  quickly.  Colonel 
Berg,  I've  brought  along  the  pattern  of  a  splendid 
dress,  and  I  want  to  wear  the  dress  this  winter  as 
bridesmaid. 

Colonel.  No,  no,  it's  out  of  the  question!  You 
can 't  catch  me  that  way,  my  girl.  I  'm  going  to  carry 
the  war  into  the  enemy's  country.  Why  are  you  try- 
ing to  drive  other  people  to  the  altar  when  your 
whole  neighborhood  calls  you  the  Sleeping  Beauty, 
and  the  spinster  landholder? 

Adelheid.    [Laughing.]    Yes,  so  they  do. 

Colonel.  The  richest  heiress  in  the  whole  section ! 
Admirers  swarming  all  about  her,  and  yet  imper- 
vious to  all  sentiment!  It's  something  nobody  can 
explain. 

Adelheid.  Well,  Colonel,  if  all  young  gentlemen 
were  as  amiable  as  some  old  gentlemen  are — but  they 
aren't! 

Colonel.  You  can't  escape  me  that  way.  We'll 
try  to  keep  you  in  town  till  we  locate  a  young  man 
you  consider  worthy  to  put  under  your  orders,  for 
I'm  convinced  that  whoever  you  choose  for  a  hus- 
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band  will  fall  in  line  at  last  just  as  I  did  and  become 
your  humble  servant. 

Adelheid.  [Quickly.']  Will  you  be  my  humble 
servant  with  Ida  and  the  Professor?  Now  I've  got 
you. 

Colonel.  Will  you  do  me  the  favor  of  making  our 
house  our  headquarters  till  you  choose  a  companion! 
Will  you?   Now  I've  got  you. 

Adelheid.  It's  a  bargain!  Let's  shake  hands  on 
it.    [Holds  out  her  hand.] 

Colonel.  [Grasps  her  hand,  laughing.]  You're  a 
schemer !    [Exit,  center.] 

Adelheid.  [Alone.]  No,  sir,  I'm  not!  And  you, 
Herr  Konrad  Bolz — this  is  the  way  folks  talk  about 
you?  You  live  an  irregular  life !  Your  manners  are 
free !    You're  an  evil  genius ! 

KoRB.  [Enters,  center,  with  a  package.]  Where 
shall  I  put  the  account  books  and  papers,  Fraulein 
Runeck? 

Adelheid.  Take  them  to  my  room.  Tell  me,  my 
dear  Herr  Korb,  did  you  find  your  room  in  perfect 
order? 

KoEB.  It  couldn  't  be  better.  The  servant  has  even 
given  me  two  stearin  candles ;  it 's  a  pure  waste ! 

Adelheid.  You  shan  't  touch  a  pen  for  me  all  day 
to-day ;  I  want  you  to  look  around  the  town  and  go 
and  see  your  friends.  You  have  friends  here,  of 
course. 

KoRB.  Not  very  many.  I  haven't  been  here  for 
more  than  a  year. 

Adelheid.  [Indifferently.]  Aren't  there  any  of 
the  Rosenau  people  here? 

KoBB.  There  are  four  soldiers  here  from  the  vil- 
lage.  There's  Johann  Lutz  of  Schimmellutz. 

Adelheid.  Yes,  I  know.  Isn't  there  anybody  else 
from  the  village  that  you  know? 
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KoEB.    Nobody  else,  except,  of  course — 

Adelheid.    Except,  of  course,  whom? 

KoRB.    Why,  Herr  Konrad,  I  mean. 

Adelheid.  Oh,  yes,  I  remember !  Don't  you  want 
to  call  on  him  ?  I  think  you  have  always  been  good 
friends. 

KoRB.  Do  I  want  to  call  on  him?  He  will  be  the 
first  person  I'll  hunt  up.  I've  been  looking  forward 
to  it  all  through  the  trip.  There's  a  faithful  soul  for 
you ;  the  whole  village  can  well  be  proud  of  him. 

Adelheid.    [Warmly.]    Yes,  he  has  a  true  heart! 

KoRB.  [Eagerly.]  Always  cheerful  and  always 
friendly ;  and  how  he  loves  the  village !  Poor  man, 
he  hasn  't  been  there  for  a  long  time. 

Adelheid.    Yes ;  don 't  talk  about  it ! 

KoRB.  He'll  bombard  me  with  questions  about  the 
place. 

Adelheid.  [Eagerly.]  And  about  the  horses! 
The  old  cream  he  used  to  love  so  to  ride  is  still  alive. 

KoRB.   And  about  the  shrubs  he  helped  you  set  out. 

Adelheid.  Especially  the  lilac  where  my  summer- 
house  is  now ;  be  sure  to  tell  him  that. 

KoRB.  And  about  the  pond.  Thirty-six  hundred 
carp. 

Adelheid.  And  sixty  gold  tench — don't  forget 
that,  either.  And  the  old  carp  with  the  copper  ring 
about  his  body,  that  he  put  on  him,  came  out  with 
the  others  the  last  time  we  seined,  and  we  threw  him 
back  in. 

KoRB.  And  how  he'll  ask  about  you,  Fraulein 
Adelheid ! 

Adelheid.    Tell  him  I'm  well. 

KoRB.  And  how  since  the  General  died  you've 
managed  the  property ;  and  that  you  take  his  paper 
and  I  read  it  to  the  peasants  afterward. 

Adelheid.    You  needn't  tell  him  that.     [Aside, 
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with  a  sigh.]  I  won't  find  out  anything  this  way! 
[Pause.  Gravel^.]  Let  me  tell  you,  my  dear  Herr 
Kerb,  I  have  heard  all  sorts  of  things  about  Herr 
Bolz  that  surprise  me.  They  say  he's  leading  a  very 
wild  life. 

KoBB.  Yes,  I  suppose  he  is.  He  always  was  a  wild 
fellow. 

Adelheid.  They  say  he  spends  more  money  than 
he  earns. 

KoBB.  Yes,  I  shouldn't  wonder.  But  he  spends  it 
cheerfully,  I'll  be  bound. 

Adelheid.  [Aside.]  No  way  out  by  that  route, 
either!  [Indifferently.]  I  suppose  he  has  a  good 
position  now;  don't  you  think  he'll  be  looking  for  a 
wife  soon? 

KoBB.  A  wife?  No,  he  won't  do  that.  That's 
impossible. 

Adelheid.  I  have  heard  something  of  the  sort ;  at 
least  I  heard  that  he  is  very  much  interested  in  a 
young  lady,  and  people  are  beginning  to  talk. 

KoBB.  That  would  be — no,  I  don't  believe  that. 
[Hastily.]    But  I'll  ask  him,  the  first  chance  I  have. 

Adelheid.  He  would  be  the  last  one  in  the  world 
to  tell  you,  himself;  the  way  to  find  out  anything 
like  that  is  from  a  man's  friends  and  acquaintances. 
The  people  in  the  village  ought  to  know  it  when  any 
one  from  Rosenau  marries. 

KoBB.   Of  course.    I  must  find  out  about  it. 

Adelheid.  You  will  have  to  go  about  it  very  care- 
fully ;  you  know  how  sly  he  is. 

KoBB.  Oh,  I'll  outwit  him,  all  right.  I'll  find  a 
way. 

Adelheid.  "Well,  go  now,  my  dear  Herr  Korb! 
[Exit  KoBB.]  That  was  a  sad  piece  of  news  the 
Colonel  brought  me.  Konrad  dissipated,  unworthy  I 
It's  impossible.     A  noble  character  like  his  can't 
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change  so.   I  shan  't  believe  a  word  they  tell  me  about 
him.    [Exit.] 

SCENE  TWO. 

[Offices  of  the  Union.  Doors  center  and  on  both 
'sides.  Foreground,  left,  a  work-table  with  period- 
icals and  papers;  right,  a  similar  table,  somewhat 
smaller;  chairs.] 

BoLZ.  [Enters,  side  door  right;  a  moment  later, 
MiJLLER,  middle  door.  Eagerly.]  Mliller!  Devil! 
Where 's  the  mail  ? 

MuLLER.  [Enters  hastily  with  a  bundle  of  letters 
and  papers.]  Here's  the  mail,  Herr  Bolz ;  and  here's 
the  proofs  of  the  evening  edition  to  go  to  the  printing 
office. 

BoLz.  [Opening  letters  hastily  at  the  table  left, 
running  through  them  and  marking  them  with  a  lead 
pencil.]    I've  already  read  it,  you  scoundrel. 

MuLLER.  Not  all  of  it.  Down  at  the  bottom  here 
is  the  Odds  and  Ends  Herr  Bellmaus  gave  the 
printers. 

BoLZ.  Hand 'em  over!  [Reads  the  proof .]  Wash- 
ing stolen  from  the  garret — ^triplets  bom — concert, 
concert  —  club  meeting  —  theater  —  everything  in 
order — new  locomotive  invented — great  sea-serpent 
seen.  [Jumps  up.]  Thunder  and  lightning !  here  he 
comes  again  with  his  old  sea-serpent.  I  wish  it  were 
cooked  up  into  jelly  and  he  had  to  eat  it  cold.  [Runs 
to  the  door^  right.]  Bellmaus,  you  wretch,  produce 
yourself ! 

Bellmaus.  [Enter,s  right,  his  pen  in  his  hand.] 
What 's  the  matter  ?    What 's  all  the  noise  about  ? 

BoLZ.  [Solemnly.]  Bellmaus,  when  we  did  you 
the  honor  of  setting  you  to  pick  out  the  filling  for  this 
paper,  it  wasn't  our  intention  that  you  should  drag 
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your  everlasting  sea-serpent  through  every  edition  I 
What  do  you  mean  by  sticking  the  threadbare  lie  in 
again  ? 

Bellmaus.  It  just  fitted  exactly ;  we  wanted  just 
six  lines. 

BoLz.  That's  an  excuse,  but  not  a  good  one! 
Invent  your  own  fables ;  what  are  you  a  journalist 
for?  Make  up  a  little  ** Contributed" — for  example, 
a  piece  of  philosophy  about  human  life  in  general, 
or  about  the  dogs  that  run  loose  on  the  street,  or 
invent  some  hair-raising  story  like  a  murder  out  of 
politeness,  or  how  a  marmot  bit  seven  sleeping  chil- 
dren, or  anything  of  the  sort.  There  certainly  is 
enough  happening,  and  so  much  more  that  doesn't 
happen,  that  an  honest  reporter  can  never  lack  for 
news. 

Bellmaus.  Give  it  back;  I'll  fix  it.  [Goes  to  the 
table,  looks  over  a  printed  sheet,  cuts  off  a  piece 
with  a  great  pair  of  scissors,  and  pastes  it  to  the 
newspaper.] 

BoLz.  That 's  the  idea,  my  son ;  mend  your  wicked 
ways.  [Opening  the  door,  right.]  Kampe,  can  you 
come  in  here  a  moment?  [To  Mullee,  who  is  ivait- 
ing  at  the  door.]  Hurry  the  proof  to  the  printer  I 
[MiJLLER  tahes  the  sheet  from  Bellmaus  and  hurries 
out.] 

Kampe.  [Enters.]  I  can't  write  anything  worth 
while  when  you  make  such  a  racket. 

BoLz.  You  can't!  What  have  you  been  writing 
this  time?  Couldn't  have  been  anything  but  a  love 
letter  to  your  ballet  dancer  or  an  order  to  your 
tailor. 

Bellmaus.  No,  it's  affectionate  letters  he's  writ- 
ing. He's  in  love  for  sure.  Yesterday  he  took  me 
walking  in  the  moonlight  and  spoke  contemptuously 
of  strong  drinks. 
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Kampe.  [Who  has  seated  himself  comfortdbli/.] 
Gentlemen,  it's  undignified  to  call  a  man  from  his 
work  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  make  bad  jokes 
at  his  expense. 

BoLz.  Yes,  yes,  he's  slandering  you  basely  when 
he  maintains  that  you  love  anything  but  your  new 
boots,  and  perhaps  your  fairy  form  a  little.  You're 
a  reservoir  of  love  yourself,  my  little  Bellmaus. 
You  glow  like  a  fumigating  pastille  every  time  you 
see  a  young  lady ;  you  circulate  about  her,  sparkling 
and  smoking,  and  never  get  up  even  the  courage  to 
speak  to  her.  But  we  must  treat  him  with  considera- 
tion. He  was  born  a  lyric  poet,  and  that's  why  he's 
so  timid.  Women  make  him  blush,  and  the  spring  of 
generous  emotions  isn  't  dried  up  in  his  breast  yet. 

Bellmaus.  I  don't  enjoy  having  you  throw  my 
poems  in  my  face  all  the  time.  Did  I  ever  read  them 
to  you? 

BoLz.  No,  thank  Heaven,  you  never  went  that  far. 
[Seriously.]  But  business  first,  gentlemen!  The 
paper  is  ready  for  the  day.  Oldendorf  isn't  here  yet ; 
let's  hold  a  council  of  war.  Oldendorf  has  got  to 
represent  the  town  in  the  next  Parliament — ^that's 
something  the  party  and  the  Union  have  got  to  put 
through.    How  does  stock  stand  to-day  1 

Kampe.  Couldn't  be  better.  The  other  fellows 
agree  that  no  other  candidate  would  be  so  dangerous 
to  them,  and  our  friends  are  very  hopeful  all  along 
the  line.  But  you  know  how  little  that  means.  Here's 
the  list  of  electors.  Our  committee  sends  you  word 
that  our  estimate  was  correct.  Of  the  one  hundred 
electors  in  the  town,  forty  belong  certainly  to  us, 
about  the  same  number  stand  on  the  other  side,  and 
twenty  others  are  uncertain.  It's  evident  that  the 
election  is  going  to  be  very  close. 

BoLz.    Of  course  we'll  win  out  by  a  majority  of 
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eight  to  ten  votes ;  you  can  tell  that  everywhere  with 
the  greatest  confidence.  A  lot  of  them  that  are 
uncertain  will  come  over  to  our  side  when  they  hear 
that  we  are  stronger.  Where 's  the  list  of  uncertain 
electors?    \_Looks  it  over.] 

Kampe.  I've  put  a  mark  at  every  name  where  our 
friends  think  some  influence  might  be  brought  to 
bear. 

BoLz.  Here's  two  crosses  after  one  name;  what 
do  they  mean? 

Kampe.  That 's  Piepenbrink,  the  wine  dealer  Pie- 
penbrink.  He  has  a  great  following  in  his  ward ;  he 
has  means,  and  they  say  he  can  swing  five  or  six 
votes  among  his  following. 

BoLz.  We  must  have  him.  What  kind  of  man 
is  he? 

Kampe.  He 's  said  to  be  a  surly  sort  of  fellow  that 
doesn't  pay  any  attention  to  politics. 

Bellmaus.    But  he  has  a  pretty  daughter. 

Kampe.  What  good  does  a  pretty  daughter  do? 
I'd  rather  he  had  an  ugly  wife;  then  there  might  be 
a  way  of  getting  at  him. 

Bellmaus.  He  has  that,  too — a  lady  with  little 
corkscrew  curls  and  fiery  ribbons  on  her  cap. 

BoLz.  Wife  or  no  wife,  the  man  must  be  ours.  Be 
still — somebody's  coming;  that's  Oldendorf's  step. 
He  doesn't  need  to  hear  anything  about  our  discus- 
sion. Go  back  to  your  rooms,  gentlemen ;  we  '11  con- 
tinue it  this  evening. 

Kampe.  [At  the  door.]  I  suppose  it's  understood 
that  I'll  jump  into  the  Coriolanus  correspondent — 
the  fellow  with  the  arrow — the  next  time? 

BoLz.  Yes;  hit  him  above  the  belt,  but  hit  him 
hard.  A  little  scuffle  will  do  us  a  lot  of  good  just 
now  before  the  elections;  and  the  articles  with  the 
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arrow  have  weak  points  enough.  [Kampe  and  Bell- 
MAUs  go  out.] 

Oldendorf.  [Enters,  center.']  Good-morning, 
Konrad ! 

BoLZ.  [Busy  with  the  list  of  electors  at  the  table, 
right.]  Blessed  be  thy  coming!  There  lie  the  letters, 
but  there 's  nothing  important. 

Oldendorf.    Do  you  need  me  here  to-day? 

BoLz.  No,  sweetheart;  the  evening  edition  is  on 
the  press,  and  Kampe  writes  the  leading  article  for 
to-morrow. 

Oldendorf.    What  about? 

BoLZ.  Little  skirmish  with  the  Coriolanus.  Touch 
up  the  unknown  correspondent  with  the  arrow  again, 
for  attacking  our  party.  But  don't  worry.  I  told 
Kampe  he  must  keep  the  article  perfectly  fair. 

Oldendorf.  For  Heaven 's  sake,  don 't !  The  arti- 
cle must  not  be  written ! 

BoLz.  I  don't  understand  you.  What's  the  use  of 
having  political  opponents,  if  you  can't  abuse  'em? 

Oldendorf.  See  here :  Those  articles  are  written 
by  Colonel  Berg.    He  told  me  so  to-day  himself. 

BoLZ.    Thunder  and  blazes ! 

Oldendorf.  [Gloomily.]  You  may  imagine  that 
that  piece  of  information  was  accompanied  by  other 
remarks  which  make  my  relations  with  the  Colonel 
and  his  family  somewhat  strained. 

BoLZ.  [Seriously.]  And  what  does  the  Colonel 
expect  of  you  ? 

Oldendorf.  He  '11  forgive  me  if  I  give  up  the  man- 
agement of  the  paper  and  withdraw  from  the  race 
for  Parliament. 

BoLZ.    The  Devil! — doesn't  want  much,  does  he? 

Oldendorf.  This  strain  is  wearing  me  out.  I  can 
say  that  much  to  you,  my  friend. 
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BoLZ.  [Coming  close  to  him  and  pressing  his 
hand.]    Solemn  moment  of  manly  emotion! 

Oldendoef.  Give  the  clown  business  a  vacation 
for  a  minute,  can't  you?  You  can  see  how  painful 
my  position  in  the  Colonel's  house  has  become — ^the 
worthy  old  gentleman  either  cold  or  violent,  the  con- 
versation seasoned  with  biting  sarcasm,  Ida  suffer- 
ing and  looking  often  as  if  she  had  been  crying.  I'm 
afraid  I've  lost  the  last  hope  of  marrying  her. 

BoLz.  [Eagerly.]  And  if  you  withdraw,  it  will  be 
a  terrible  blow  to  our  party.  [Hastily  and  emphat- 
ically.] The  next  session  of  Parliament  will  mean 
a  great  deal  to  the  state.  The  parties  are  almost 
equal.  Every  loss  of  a  vote  is  a  real  loss  to  the  cause. 
You're  the  only  man  we  have  in  town  whose  popu- 
larity is  great  enough  to  make  his  election  probable. 
If  you  back  out  for  any  reason,  the  other  side  wins. 

Oldendorf.    I'm  afraid  it's  just  as  you  say. 

BoLz.  [Still  eagerly.]  I'm  not  going  to  take  your 
time  telling  you  how  I  believe  in  your  ability.  I'm 
sure  you  will  be  useful  to  the  country  in  Parliament 
and  perhaps  as  a  member  of  the  Government.  I  beg 
of  you,  don't  forget  the  responsibility  you  have 
undertaken  toward  our  political  friends  who  are 
depending  on  you,  and  toward  the  paper  and  the  rest 
of  us  who  have  worked  hard  for  three  years  so  that 
the  name  of  Oldendorf,  which  stands  at  the  head  of 
the  paper,  should  be  a  famous  name.  It's  your  honor 
that's  at  stake,  and  the  slightest  hesitation  would  be 
wrong. 

Oldendorf.  [With  dignity.]  You're  getting  ex- 
cited without  a  reason.  I'm  just  as  convinced  as 
you  are  that  it  would  be  wrong  to  withdraw  now, 
when  everybody  tells  me  that  I'm  necessary  to  the 
cause.    But  when  I  confess  to  you,  my  friend,  that 
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this  decision  costs  me  a  great  sacrifice,  that  isn't 
giving  either  our  cause  or  ourselves  away. 

BoLz.  [Conciliatingly.]  You're  perfectly  right — 
you're  an  honest  fellow.  And  so,  peace,  friendship, 
courage!    Your  old  Colonel  won't  hold  out  forever. 

Oldendokf.  He's  struck  up  a  great  friendship 
with  Senden,  and  Senden's  flattering  him  for  all  he's 
worth,  and  I'm  afraid  he's  laying  plans  to  make  me 
trouble.  I'd  been  even  more  uneasy  if  I  didn't  know 
that  I  have  a  good  advocate  now  in  the  Colonel's 
own  home.   Adelheid  Euneck  has  just  come  to  town. 

BoLz.  Adelheid  Euneck!  That's  the  last  straw. 
[Calling  hastily  into  the  door,  right.]  Kampe,  the 
article  against  the  knight  of  the  arrow  is  not  to  be 
written.    Understand! 

Kampe.  [In  the  door,  pen  in  hand.]  Well,  what 
is  to  be  written,  then  ? 

BoLz.  Devil  knows  what.  See  here:  perhaps  I 
can  prevail  on  Oldendorf  to  write  the  leading  article 
for  to-morrow  himself.  But  whatever  happens,  you 
must  have  something  ready. 

Kampe.    What  shall  it  be? 

BoLz.  [Impatiently.]  Write  an  article  on  the  emi- 
gration to  Australia,  for  all  I  care.  That  won't  cause 
any  trouble,  at  least. 

KImpe.  All  right.  Shall  I  encourage  or  dis- 
courage. 

BoLz.  [Promptly.]  Discourage  it,  of  course.  We 
want  everybody  who  can  work,  here  at  home.  Eep- 
resent  Australia  as  a  wretched  hole;  keep  it  true, 
but  make  it  as  black  as  possible — ^liow  the  kangaroo 
rolls  himself  up  in  a  lump  and  jumps  at  the  settler's 
head  with  the  most  vicious  agility,  while  the  duck- 
bill tweaks  him  in  the  legs  behind;  how  the  gold 
hunter  must  stand  in  the  salt  water  up  to  his  neck 
in  winter,  while  he  doesn't  have  a  mouthful  to  drink 
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for  three  months  at  a  stretch,  and  if  he  lives  through 
all  this,  he's  sure  to  be  eaten  by  the  natives.  Make 
that  very  vivid,  and  at  the  end  put  the  latest  market 
price  of  Australian  wool,  from  the  Times.  You'll 
find  the  books  you  need  in  the  library.  [Throws  the 
door  shut.] 

Oldendorf.  [At  the  table.]  You  know  Friiulein 
Runeck,  don't  you?  In  her  letters  to  Ida,  she  often 
asks  about  you. 

BoLz.  Does  she  ?  Yes,  I  know  her.  We  come  from 
the  same  village ;  she 's  from  the  castle  and  I  'm  from 
the  parsonage.  My  father  gave  us  lessons  together. 
Oh,  yes,  I  know  her  I 

Oldendorf.  How  does  it  come  that  you  don't 
have  anything  to  do  with  each  other  any  more !  You 
never  say  a  word  about  her. 

BoLZ.  Hm!  that's  an  old  story.  Family  difficul- 
ties. Montague  and  Capulet.  I  haven't  seen  her  for 
a  long  time. 

Oldendorf.  [Smiling.]  I  hope  it  wasn't  politics 
that  separated  you. 

BoLz.  Yes,  politics  had  something  to  do  with  our 
separation.  You  see,  it's  a  widespread  evil — friend- 
ships being  dashed  to  pieces  by  factions. 

Oldendorf.  It's  sad!  In  religion,  every  man  of 
breeding  tolerates  another  man's  convictions,  and  in 
politics  we  treat  each  other  like  rascals,  when  one  of 
us  happens  to  have  a  complexion  a  shade  different 
from  his  neighbor's. 

BoLZ.  [Aside.]  Material  for  the  next  article! 
[Aloud.]  A  shade  different  from  his  neighbor.  My 
opinion  exactly.  That  must  be  printed  in  the  paper. 
[Entreating.]  Listen!  a  virtuous  little  article: 
Reminder  to  our  supporters  to  treat  our  opponents 
with  respect!  For  we  mustn't  forget  that  they're 
our  brothers!     [Still  more  entreatingly.]     Olden- 
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dorf,  there ^s  something  for  you;  there's  virtue  and 
humanity  in  the  subject;  the  writing  will  occupy 
your  mind,  and  you  owe  the  paper  an  article,  any- 
way, for  shutting  off  the  feud.  Do  that  much  for  me, 
won 't  you !  Do  your  writing  there  in  the  back  room ; 
nobody  shall  disturb  you. 

Oldendorf.  [Smiling.]  You  unscrupulous 
schemer ! 

BoLZ.  [Forcing  him  out  of  his  chair.]  Please, 
now ;  you  '11  find  paper  and  ink  in  there.  Come,  my 
dear  fellow,  come!  [Accompanies  him  to  the  door, 
left.  Oldendorf  goes  out.  Bolz  calls  after  him.] 
Will  you  have  a  cigar?  An  old  Ugues?  [Takes  a 
cigar-case  out  of  his  pocket.]  No!  Be  sure  you 
write  enough ;  it's  to  be  the  leading  article.  [Closes 
the  door;  calls  into  the  door,  right.]  The  Professor 
is  going  to  write  the  article  himself ;  see  that  nobody 
disturbs  him.  [Returns  to  the  front  of  stage.]  Well, 
that's  settled.  Adelheid  here  in  town?  I  must  go 
out  and  see  her  at  once.  Hold  on — everything  with 
due  deliberation.  Bolz,  old  fellow,  you  aren't  the 
brown  youngster  from  the  parsonage  any  more,  and 
even  if  you  were,  she  has  long  ago  changed  into 
something  different.  The  grass  has  grown  over  the 
grave  of  a  childish  affection.  What  are  you  bump- 
ing around  so  uneasily  for,  heart  of  mine?  She's 
just  as  far  away  from  you  here  in  town  as  she  was 
when  she  was  on  her  estate.  [Sits  doivn,  plays  with 
a  lead  pencil.]  ** Nothing  like  keeping  cool!"  said 
the  salamander,  as  he  sat  in  the  stove. 

KoRB.    [Enters.]    Will  I  find  Herr  Bolz  here ? 

Bolz.  [Springing  up.]  Korb!  dear  Korb!  Wel- 
come, a  hearty  welcome!  Glad  to  see  you  haven't 
forgotten  me.  [Shakes  hands  with  him.]  Tickled 
to  death  to  see  you ! 

Korb.    And  I  am  to  see  you!    Here  we  are  in 
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town !  The  whole  village  sends  you  their  regards — 
from  Anton,  the  horse-boy — he's  now  head-servant 
— to  the  old  night  watchman  whose  horn  you  hung  on 
the  weather-cock  on  the  tower — do  you  remember? 
Ah,  how  glad  I  am ! 

BoLZ.  And  how's  Fraulein  Adelheid?  Tell  me, 
old  fellow ! 

KoRB.  She  is  all  right  now.  But  we  had  some 
hard  times.  The  General  was  sick  four  years,  and 
that  was  a  terrible  strain.  You  know  he  always  was 
a  touchy  old  man. 

BoLz.    Yes,  he  was  hard  to  handle. 

KoRB.  And  worse  than  ever  when  he  was  sick. 
But  she  looked  after  him,  as  gentle  and,  at  the  last, 
as  pale  as  a  lamb.  Now,  since  he's  dead,  she  man- 
ages the  property  alone,  and  it  couldn't  be  done  bet- 
ter. Now  the  village  is  thriving  again.  I'll  tell  you 
all  about  it,  but  not  till  this  evening ;  Fraulein  Adel- 
heid  is  waiting  for  me,  and  I  just  ran  over  here  in  a 
hurry  to  tell  you  we  're  here. 

BoLz.  Don't  be  in  such  a  hurry,  Korb.  So  the 
people  in  the  village  still  remember  me? 

KoLB.  I  rather  think  they  do.  They  can't  under- 
stand why  you  don't  come  back  to  see  them.  As  long 
as  the  old  gentleman  lived,  they  saw  a  reason,  but 
now — 

BoLZ.  [Seriously.]  My  parents  are  dead;  a 
stranger  lives  at  the  parsonage. 

KoRB.  But  we're  still  alive  at  the  castle!  I'm 
sure  Fraulein  Adelheid  would  be  delighted — 

BoLz.    Does  she  still  remember  me? 

KoRB.  Of  course.  Just  to-day  that  she  was  ask- 
ing about  you. 

BoLz.    What  was  she  asking,  old  fellow? 

KoRB.  She  asked  me  if  it  was  true,  what  people 
are  saying,  about  your  being  a  wild  sort  of  fellow, 
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making  debts,  paying  court  to  the  ladies,  playing 
pranks. 

BoLz.    Oh,  Lord !    And  you  stood  up  for  me? 

KoRB.  Of  course !  I  told  her  that  was  the  natural 
thing  for  a  man  like  you  to  do. 

BoLz.  Thunder!  And  that's  what  she  thinks  of 
me?  See  here,  Korb,  I  suppose  Fraulein  Adelheid 
has  all  kinds  of  admirers  ? 

Korb.    The  sands  of  the  sea  aren  't  a  circumstance. 

BoLz.  [Annoyed.']  And  I  suppose  she'll  be  pick- 
ing out  one  of  them  shortly? 

Korb.  [Slyly.]  Of  course!  But  which  one? 
That's  the  question. 

BoLz.    Which  one  do  you  think  it  will  be? 

Korb.  Well,  now,  that's  hard  to  say.  There's 
this  Herr  von  Senden,  who  lives  in  town  now.  If 
any  of  them  has  better  chances  than  another  one,  I 
suppose  it's  he.  He's  as  busy  around  her  as  a  weasel. 
Just  as  I  left  the  house,  he  sent  her  a  whole  dozen 
cards  to  the  big  club-reception.  It  must  be  some 
kind  of  club  where  the  fine  folks  go  arm  in  arm  with 
the  common  ones. 

BoLz.  Yes,  it's  a  political  club,  and  Senden  is  one 
of  the  officers.  They're  fighting  hard  for  votes. 
And  I  suppose  the  Colonel  and  the  ladies  are  going? 

Korb.    So  I  understand ;  and  I  have  a  ticket,  too. 

BoLz.  [Aside.]  Has  it  got  that  far  ?  Poor  Olden- 
dorf !    And  Adelheid  at  Herr  von  Senden 's  party! 

Korb.  [Aside.]  How  am  I  to  get  at  his  love 
affairs?  [Aloud.]  But  Herr  Konrad,  there's  one 
thing  more :  Do  you  happen  to  have  here  at  the  office 
a  good  friend  you  can  recommend  to  me  ? 

BoLz.    What  for,  old  fellow? 

Korb.  Oh,  only — I'm  a  stranger  here  in  town,  and 
now  and  then  I  have  errands  and  business  I  don't 
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know  how  to  handle,  and  I'd  like  to  have  somebody 
here  to  give  me  information  when  you  don't  happen 
to  be  here,  or  if  I  had  anything  to  leave  for  you. 

BoLz.  You'll  jfind  me  here  nearly  all  day.  [Turns 
toward  the  door.]  Bellmaus!  [Enter  Bellmaus.] 
Take  a  look  at  this  gentleman;  he's  a  good  friend 
of  mine,  from  my  home  village.  If  he  should  ever 
come  here  and  not  find  me,  you  will  take  my  place. 
This  man's  name  is  Bellmaus,  and  he's  a  good  fellow. 

KoRB.  I'm  glad  to  make  your  acquaintance,  Herr 
Bellmaus. 

Bellmaus.  And  I  the  same,  Herr — you  haven't 
told  me  the  name  yet. 

BoLz.  Korb,  which  is,  being  translated,  Basket; 
one  of  the  great  family  of  market-baskets.  He  has 
had  a  great  deal  to  carry  in  his  life,  and  he  has  often 
carried  me  on  his  back. 

Bellmaus.  Delighted  to  know  you,  Herr  Korb. 
[They  shake  hands.] 

Korb.  Then  that's  settled;  now  I  must  go,  so  as 
not  to  keep  Fraulein  Adelheid  waiting. 

BoLZ.  Good-bye,  and  let  me  see  you  soon  again. 
[Exit  Korb.  Bellmaus  goes  out  door,  right.]  So 
this  Senden  is  on  her  list.    Oh,  it's  bitter ! 

Henning.  [Enters  in  a  dressing-gotvn,  hastily,  a 
printed  sheet  in  his  hand,  followed  by  Muller.]  Your 
servant,  Herr  Bolz!  Do  you  spell  it  confectionery 
or  confectionary f  The  new  reader  has  corrected  it 
to  -ary. 

BoLz.  [Abstractedly.]  My  worthy  fellow-citizen, 
the  Union  spells  it  with  an  -ery. 

Henning.  That's  what  I  said,  right  off.  [To 
Mailer.]  Tell  'em  to  change  it;  the  machine's  wait- 
ing. [Exit  Mailer.]  I  took  occasion  to  read  the 
leading  article,  too.    It's  by  you,  of  course.    It's 
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very  good,  but  too  sharp,  my  dear  Herr  Bolz ;  pep- 
per and  mustard  that'll  hurt  people's  feeling,  that'll 
make  bad  blood. 

BoLZ.  [Trying  to  think,  impatiently.]  I  never 
could  stand  that  fellow. 

Henning.  [Hurt.]  How!  What!  Herr  Bolzf 
You  never  could  stand  me! 

BoLZ.  Youf  No,  dear  Henning;  you're  a  good 
fellow,  and  you'd  be  the  best  newspaper  owner  in 
the  world  if  you  weren't  such  a  terrible  coward  now 
and  then.  [Embraces  him.]  Give  my  respects  to 
Madame  Henning,  and  let  me  alone,  while  I  think 
over  the  next  article. 

Henning.  [^5  he  is  pushed  out.]  Be  sure  to  write 
very  gently,  my  dear  Herr  Bolz. 

BoLZ.  [Alone,  walks  around  the  room.]  Senden 
keeps  out  of  my  way  just  as  much  as  he  can.  He 
stands  things  from  me  that  would  have  any  other 
man  up  in  arms.    I  wonder  if  he  has  an  idea — 

MiJLLEB.  [Enters,  hurriedly.]  A  lady  I  don't 
know  wants  to  see  you. 

BoLZ.     [Quickly.]    A  lady?    Wants  to  see  me? 

MuLLER.  Wants  to  see  the  editor,  she  says.  [Gives 
him  a  card.] 

BoLz.  [Reads.]  Leontine  Pavoni-Gessler,  nee 
Melloni,  Paris.  She  must  belong  to  the  noble  guild 
of  entertainers.    Is  she  pretty  1 

MiJLLER.    Hm !    So-so ! 

BoLz.  Well,  tell  her,  then,  we  're  very  sorry — that 
we  can't  allow  ourselves  the  pleasure;  the  editor 
has  a  big  washing  this  morning. 

MuLLEE.    What? 

Bolz.  [Impatiently.]  Washing,  baby  washing; 
he's  in  suds  up  to  the  elbows. 

MtJLLER.    [Laughing.]    And  must  I — ? 

Bolz.    [Violently.]    You  dunderhead!    [Calls  at 
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the  door. '\  Bellmaus!  [Bellmaus  ewfer^.]  Sit  down 
here  and  receive  the  visitor.    [Gives  him  the  card.] 

Bellmaus.  Oh,  that's  the  new  dancer  we  were  ex- 
pecting. [Looking  at  his  coat.]  But  I  *m  not  dressed 
to  receive  her. 

BoLz.  She'll  be  dressed  enough  for  two.  [To 
MiJLLER.]    Show  the  lady  in.    [Exit  Mullee.] 

Bellmaus.  But  you  see  that  I  can't — 

BoLz.  [Angrily.]  Quit  your  foolishness.  Devil 
take  it  I  [Goes  to  the  table,  lays  some  papers  in  the 
drawer,  seizes  his  hat.] 

Madame  Pavoni.  [Enters.]  Have  I  the  honor  to 
meet  the  editor  of  the  Union! 

Bellmaus.  [Bowing.]  Certainly;  that  is  I  mean 
— won't  you  be  so  kind  as  to  sit  down!  [Pushes  two 
chairs  forward.] 

BoLZ.  Adelheid  is  sharp  and  clever;  I  can't  un- 
derstand how  it  is  that  she  can't  see  through  the 
fellow. 

Madame  Pavoni.  My  dear  sir,  the  brilliant  articles 
on  my  art  which  I  have  read  in  your  paper  have  en- 
couraged me  to — 

Bellmaus.    Oh,  you  flatter  us ! 

BoLz.  [Determinedly.]  I  must  get  into  this  club- 
party  somehow.  [Bows  to  the  lady  and  goes  out, 
Bellmaus  and  Mme.  Pavoni  sit  down  facing  each 
other.   Curtain.] 


[^CT  TWO. 
SCENE  ONE. 

[The  Colonel's  parlor,  as  before.  Foreground 
right,  Ida  and  Adelheid;  at  Adelheid's  side,  the 
Colonel;  all  sitting.  Before  them  a  table  with  a 
coffee-service.] 

Colonel.  [In  conversation  with  Adelheid,  laugh- 
ing.] An  excellent  story  and  well  told.  I  am  de- 
lighted to  have  you  with  us,  dear  Adelheid;  now  I 
can  hear  something  else  at  the  table  besides  this 
abominable  political  tangle.  Hm!  the  Professor 
doesn't  seem  to  be  coming  today.  This  is  the  first 
time  he's  missed  coming  to  coffee.  [Pause;  Ida  and 
Adelheid  exchange  glances.    Ida  sighs.] 

Adelheid.    Perhaps  he  has  work  to  do. 

Ida.  Or  he's  angry  at  us,  because  I  am  going  to 
the  reception  tonight. 

Colonel.  [Irritably.]  Foolishness;  you're  not 
his  wife,  nor  even  engaged  to  marry  him.  You're 
in  your  father's  house  and  you  belong  with  my 
friends.  Hm!  it  looks  as  if  he  were  annoyed  be- 
cause I  spoke  my  opinion,  and  didn  't  mince  matters. 
Perhaps  I  was  a  little  violent. 

Adelheid.  [Nodding.]  Yes,  I'm  afraid  you  were  a 
little,  from  what  I  hear. 

Ida.    He's  troubled  about  you,  dear  Father. 

Colonel.  Well,  I  had  some  excuse  for  being  vio- 
lent; don't  remind  me  of  it.  And  the  way  he's  got 
tangled  up  in  this  election  is  unforgivable.  [Rises 
and  walks  back  and  forth.]  Send  after  him  again, 
Ida.    [Ida  rings.    Enter  Karl.]    Take  our  respects 
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to  the  Professor,  and  tell  him  we're  waiting  coffee 
for  him.    [Exit  Karl.] 

Colonel.  I  suppose  I  didn't  need  to  say  we  were 
waiting,  since  we've  already  drunk  coffee. 

Adelheid.    Ida  hasn't! 

Ida.  Be  still! 

Adelheid.  What  made  him  run  for  Parliament? 
He  has  business  enough  without  that. 

Colonel.  Pure  ambition,  girls.  These  young  fel- 
lows are  possessed  with  ambition  the  way  people 
used  to  be  by  devils.  It  drives  them  the  way  steam 
does  a  locomotive. 

Ida.  No,  Father,  he  wasn't  thinking  of  himself 
at  all  when  he  did  it. 

Colonel.  No,  that  isn't  the  way  they  put  it:  **I 
want  to  get  on  in  the  world, "  or  ' '  I  want  to  be  talked 
about  and  admired  by  people."  They're  slyer  than 
that.  Your  good  friends  come  to  you  and  say :  *  *  It 's 
your  duty  to  the  good  cause  to  do  so  and  so — it's  a 
crime  against  your  country  if  you  don't — we  know 
it's  a  sacrifice  for  you,  but  you  must  make  it ;" — and 
so  vanity  gets  a  nice  cloak  to  cover  her  up,  and  your 
name  is  put  on  the  ticket  for  no  other  reason  than 
pure  patriotism.  You  needn't  try  to  teach  an  old 
soldier  how  they  run  this  world!  And  so,  dear 
Adelheid,  you  and  I  sit  and  laugh  at  their  foolishness. 

Adelheid.  And  love  them  none  the  less  for  it 
when  we  have  as  kind  a  heart  as  you  have. 

Colonel.    Yes,  experience  puts  us  on  our  guard. 

Kabl.  [Enter s.I  Herr  von  Senden  and  two  other 
gentlemen. 

Colonel.  Wliat  do  they  want?  Very  glad  to  see 
them.  [Exit  Karl.]  You'll  let  me  bring  them  in 
here,  won't  you,  children?  Senden  never  stays  long. 
He  is  a  restless  spirit.    [The  ladies  rise.'] 

Ida.   Here  our  hour  is  spoiled  for  us  again ! 
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Adelheid.  Don't  complain;  we  have  that  much 
more  time  to  dress  in.  [Adelheid  and  Ida  go  out 
left] 

Senden.  [Enters,  accompanied  hy  Blumenbebg 
and  another  gentleman.]  Colonel,  we  have  been  sent 
by  the  party  committee  in  charge  of  the  election  to 
inform  you  that  the  committee  has  decided  unani- 
mously to  make  you,  Colonel,  our  party's  candidate. 

Colonel.    Me  I 

Senden.  The  committee  begs  you  to  accept  at 
once,  so  that  the  necessary  announcement  can  be 
made  this  evening  at  the  reception. 

Colonel.  Are  you  in  earnest,  my  dear  Senden? 
Why  did  the  committee  pick  on  me? 

Senden.  Colonel,  the  Judge,  whom  we  had  agreed 
on  to  represent  the  town,  decided  that  it  would  be 
better  to  present  himself  from  one  of  the  country 
districts;  besides  him  there  is  nobody  in  the  city 
who  is  as  well-known  and  as  much  loved  by  the  citi- 
zens as  you.  If  you  agree  to  our  request,  our  party 
is  sure  of  victory;  if  you  decline,  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  our  opponents  will  win  the  day.  You 
certainly  agree  with  us  that  such  an  outcome  is  to 
be  avoided  at  any  cost. 

Colonel.  I  see  all  of  that,  but  it  happens  that  for 
personal  reasons  it  is  absolutely  impossible  for  me 
to  help  my  friends  out  in  this  matter. 

Senden.  {To  the  others.]  Let  me  tell  the  Colonel 
something  that  may  perhaps  persuade  him  to  do  as 
we  wish.  [Blumenberg  and  the  other  gentleman  go 
out  into  the  garden,  where  they  are  visible  now  and 
then.] 

Colonel.  But,  Senden,  you  certainly  wouldn't 
force  me  into  such  an  embarrassing  position !  You 
know  that  Oldendorf  has  been  a  friend  of  the  family 
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for  years,  and  that  it  would  be  very  unpleasant  for 
me  to  come  out  against  him  openly. 

Senden.  If  the  Professor  is  really  so  good  a 
friend  to  you  and  your  family,  he  has  the  best  oppor- 
tunity in  the  world  to  prove  it  now.  There  is  no 
question  that  he  will  withdraw  at  once. 

Colonel.  I'm  not  so  sure  of  that;  in  many  re- 
spects he's  very  stubborn. 

Senden.  If  he  doesn't  withdraw,  such  absolute 
selfishness  deserves  a  stronger  name  than  stubborn- 
ness. And  if  he  doesn't,  you  would  scarcely  seem 
to  be  under  any  obligation  to  him;  such  an  obliga- 
tion. Colonel,  would  do  harm  to  the  whole  nation. 
And  anyway,  he  has  no  chance  of  being  elected,  if 
you  accept,  for  you  will  beat  him  by  a  majority  that 
will  not  be  large,  but  is  absolutely  certain. 

Colonel.    So  you're  sure  of  our  majority? 

Senden.  I  believe  I  can  guarantee  it  to  you. 
Blumenberg  and  the  other  gentleman  have  made  a 
very  close  canvass. 

Colonel.  It  certainly  wouldn't  be  unreasonable 
to  expect  the  Professor  to  withdraw  for  me — but 
no, — no,  it  wouldn't  do,  my  friend. 

Senden.  We  know.  Colonel,  what  a  sacrifice  we 
are  asking  of  you,  and  we  know  nothing  can  repay 
you  except  the  consciousness  that  you  have  done  the 
country  a  great  service. 

Colonel.    Of  course. 

Senden.  They  would  understand  that  at  the  Capi- 
tal, and  I  am  sure  that  your  appearance  in  the  Cham- 
ber would  cause  a  great  deal  of  joy  elsewhere  than 
among  your  many  friends  and  admirers. 

Colonel.  I  would  meet  my  old  friends  and  com- 
rades there.  {Aside.]  I  would  be  presented  at 
Court. 
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Senden.  I  notice  that  the  Minister  of  War  asked 
about  you  a  short  time  ago  with  great  interest.  I 
suppose  he  was  an  old  comrade  of  yours. 

Colonel.  Yes,  indeed,  when  we  were  youngsters 
we  were  in  the  same  company  and  we  played  many 
a  mad  prank  together.  It  would  be  a  great  joke  to 
see  him  in  the  Chamber,  pulling  his  honest  face  into 
solemn  lines ;  he  was  a  wild  fellow  in  the  regiment, 
but  brave. 

Senden.  And  he  will  not  be  the  only  one  who  will 
receive  you  with  open  arms. 

Colonel.  Well,  I  must  think  the  thing  over,  at 
least. 

Senden.  Don't  be  offended.  Colonel,  if  I  insist  on 
an  immediate  decision.  We  must  show  the  invited 
voters  their  candidate  this  evening.  It's  high  time 
to  have  the  affair  settled,  if  we  don't  want  to  spoil 
it  all. 

Colonel.  [Uncertainly.]  Senden,  you  have  the 
knife  at  my  throat ! 

[Senden  beckons  the  others  to  come  in.] 

Blumenberg.  We  take  the  liberty  of  pressing  yon, 
because  we  know  that  as  good  a  soldier  as  you  are. 
Colonel,  comes  to  a  decision  promptly. 

Colonel.  [After  an  internal  struggle.]  All 
right,  gentlemen.  I  accept.  Tell  the  committee  that 
I  appreciate  their  confidence.  We'll  talk  about  the 
details  this  evening. 

Blumenberg.  You  have  our  best  thanks,  Colonel, 
and  the  whole  city  will  welcome  your  decision  with 
joy. 

Colonel.  Well,  goodbye  till  this  evening.  [The 
visitors  go  out;  the  Colonel  alone,  thoughtfully.] 
But  I  oughtn't  to  have  accepted  in  such  a  hurry. 
Still,  I  felt  I  owed  it  to  the  Minister  of  War.    What 
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will  the  girls  say  about  it ;  and  Oldendorf  t  [Enter 
Oldendorf.]  There  he  is  himself.  [Clears  his 
throat.]  It  will  take  him  by  surprise,  but  I  can't 
do  anything  for  him ;  he  must  withdraw.  Good  morn- 
ing, Professor,  you've  come  at  just  the  right  time. 

Oldendorf.  [Excitedly.]  Colonel,  they  are  tell- 
ing out  in  town  that  Herr  von  Senden's  party  has 
made  you  their  candidate ;  I  want  an  assurance  from 
you  personally  that  you  would  not  accept  the 
candidacy. 

Colonel.  If  the  place  were  offered  me,  why 
shouldn't  I  accept  it,  just  as  readily  as  you  did? 
yes,  sooner  than  you,  since  the  reasons  I  would  have 
would  be  much  better  than  yours  could  be. 

Oldendorf.  Then  there  is  some  foundation  for 
the  report? 

Colonel.  Yes.  To  tell  the  truth,  it  is  a  fact  that 
I  have  accepted.    You  see  in  me  your  opponent. 

Oldendorf.  That  is  the  worst  thing  that  has  come 
between  us  yet.  Colonel,  couldn't  the  memory  of  a 
friendship  that  was  cordial  and  undisturbed  for 
years,  keep  you  out  of  this  disgusting  scramble! 

Colonel.  I  couldn't  do  anything  else,  Oldendorf. 
I  am  telling  you  the  truth.  Now  it's  you  who  have  a 
chance  to  show  how  well  you  remember  our  old 
friendship.  You  are  the  younger  man,  not  to  speak 
of  other  conditions ;  it  is  your  part  to  withdraw  now. 

Oldendorf.  [Excitedly.]  Colonel,  I've  known 
you  for  years ;  I  know  how  warm  and  impulsive  you 
are,  and  how  little  fitted  your  fiery  nature  is  to  stand 
the  petty  annoyances  of  politics,  and  the  wearing 
struggle  of  daily  debates.  Oh,  my  good  old  friend, 
listen  to  my  advice  and  change  your  mind. 

Colonel.  Let  me  see  to  that;  I'm  an  old  trunk 
and  the  wood's  hard;  think  of  your  own  case,  dear 
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Oldendorf ;  you  are  young,  you  have  a  reputation  as 
a  scholar,  your  learning  assures  you  success  in  any- 
thing you  undertake.  Why  do  you  want  to  turn  to  a 
line  of  activity  where  instead  of  honor  and  gratitude 
you'll  win  nothing  but  hate,  mockery  and  slights! 
For  with  your  views  that's  all  that's  in  store  for 
you.  Just  think  of  that.  Be  reasonable,  and  don't 
make  the  race ! 

Oldendorf.  Colonel,  if  I  listened  to  my  own 
wishes,  I  would  withdraw  on  the  spot.  But  in  this 
battle  I  am  under  obligations  to  my  friends,  and  I 
can't  throw  them  over. 

Colonel.  [Excitedly.]  And  I  can't  back  out 
either  without  the  good  cause  suffering.  So  we're 
just  as  far  along  as  we  were  at  the  start.  [Aside.] 
The  stubbornness  of  the  fellow!  [They  walk  up  and 
down  on  opposite  sides  of  the  stage.]  But  you  have 
no  prospect  of  being  elected,  Oldendorf;  it's  settled 
beyond  a  doubt  that  the  majority  of  the  votes  is  on 
our  side;  you're  simply  going  to  certain  defeat. 
[Good-naturedly.]  I  shouldn't  like  to  have  to  beat 
you  in  public  this  way ;  that  would  make  tattle  and 
scandal.  Think  it  over.  You're  only  wasting  your 
energies,  if  you  go  into  this. 

Oldendorf.  Even  if  everything  were  as  certain 
as  you  assume,  Colonel,  I  should  have  to  stick  it 
out  to  the  end.  But  if  I  have  any  means  of  judging 
how  the  electors  feel,  the  result  isn't  so  sure.  And 
just  consider.  Colonel,  what  would  happen  if  you 
were  defeated. 

Colonel.  [Irritably.]  I  tell  you  there's  no  such 
possibility. 

Oldendorf.  But  suppose  there  were  ?  How  pain- 
ful it  would  be  for  both  of  us !  What  sort  of  feeling 
iwould  you  have  toward  me  then?    A  defeat  might 
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be  ratlier  welcome  than  otherwise  to  me,  bnt  it 
would  hurt  you  terribly.  And  I'm  afraid  there  is 
a  possibility,  Colonel. 

Colonel.  That's  just  the  reason  why  you  should 
step  out. 

Oldendoef.   I  can't  do  it  now,  and  you  can. 

Colonel.  [Violently.]  Great  guns,  sir,  I  told  you 
before  I'm  not  the  man  to  back  out  of  a  thing.  [The 
two  walk  back  and  forth.]  Well,  there's  nothing 
more  to  say,  Professor.  My  wishes  have  no  weight 
with  you,  I  might  have  known  that.  Each  one  of  us 
must  go  his  own  way, — we  are  declared  opponents, 
let's  be  honorable  enemies. 

Oldendokf.  [Seizing  the  Colonel's  hand.]  Colo- 
nel, this  is  a  sad  day  for  me,  for  I  see  sad  conse- 
quences coming.  Whatever  happens,  I  want  to  as- 
sure you  that  I'll  never  cease  to  love  and  respect 
you. 

Colonel.  We  are  on  the  eve  of  the  battle.  You 
insist  on  being  beaten  by  an  old  soldier,  and  you  shall 
have  your  way. 

Oldendoef.  May  I  have  permission  to  tell  Frau- 
lein  Ida  about  our  conversation? 

Colonel.  [Somewhat  uneasily.]  You  had  better 
not  do  that  now,  Professor;  you  will  have  a  better 
chance  later.  The  ladies  are  dressing  just  now,  and 
I  will  tell  them  all  that  is  necessary. 

Oldendoef.  Good-day,  Colonel,  and  try  to  think 
of  me  without  hard  feelings. 

Colonel.  I'll  do  the  best  I  can,  Professor.  [Exit 
Oldendoef.]  He  wouldn't  give  an  inch.  What  an 
ambitious  rascal  our  friend  the  scholar  is ! 

Ida.  [Enters  with  Adelheid.]  Wasn't  that  Pro- 
fessor Oldendorf 's  voice? 

Colonel.   Yes,  my  child. 
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Adelheid.  And  he 's  gone  already.  Has  anything 
happened? 

Colonel.  Yes,  something  has  happened,  girls.  To 
make  a  long  story  short,  it  is  not  Oldendorf  who  is  to 
be  deputy,  but  I ! 

Adelheid.     You,  Colonel? 

Ida.      You,  Father? 

Ida.    Has  Oldendorf  withdrawn  ? 

Adelheid.    Is  the  election  over  ? 

Colonel.  Neither  one  nor  the  other.  Oldendorf 
has  shown  his  boasted  devotion  to  us  by  refusing  to 
withdraw,  and  election  day  hasn't  come  yet.  But 
according  to  all  I  hear  there  is  no  doubt  that  Olden- 
dorf will  lose. 

Ida.  And  you  stand  up  against  him  before  all  the 
world.  Father? 

Adelheid.  And  what  did  Oldendorf  say  to  it. 
Colonel? 

Colonel.  One  at  a  time,  girls!  Oldendorf  was 
stubborn,  otherwise  he  conducted  himself  perfectly 
and  everything  went  well.  I  made  the  sacrifice  for 
very  important  reasons  which  I  will  explain  to  you 
another  time.  The  thing's  settled.  I  have  agreed 
to  run,  and  that  is  enough  for  you. 

Ida.   But,  dear  Father — 

Colonel.  Let  me  alone,  Ida,  I  have  other  things 
to  think  about.  I'm  to  make  a  speech  this  evening. 
That  is  the  way  they  always  do  in  these  elections. 
Don't  worry,  child,  we'll  make  short  work  of  the 
Professor  and  his  clan.  [He  goes  out  into  the  gar- 
den. Ida  and  Adelheid  stand  facing  each  other, 
wringing  their  hands.] 

Ida.    Now  what  do  you  say  to  that? 

Adelheid.   You're  his  daughter ;  what  do  you  say? 

Ida.    Oh,  Father!     Father!    He's  scarcely  got 
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through  explaining  to  us  in  great  detail  what 
wretched  disguises  ambition  puts  on  in  such  elec- 
tions— 

Adelheid.  Yes,  he  described  them  in  a  very  edi- 
fying fashion,  all  the  cloaks  and  burnouses  of  vanity. 

Ida.  And  in  an  hour  he  puts  on  the  mantle  him- 
self. It 's  terrible  I  And  suppose  Father  isn  't  elected  I 
It  was  unfair  of  Oldendorf  not  to  give  way  when 
Father  is  so  weak.  Is  that  the  way  he  loves  me  ?  He 
never  thought  of  me  at  all  I 

Adelheid.  I'll  tell  you  what  we'll  do !  We'll  pray 
for  both  of  them  to  be  defeated.  These  politicians ! 
It  was  bad  enough  for  you  when  one  of  them  was  in 
politics ;  but  now  that  they  have  both  tasted  of  the 
intoxicating  liquor,  you're  lost  no  matter  how  it 
turns  out.  If  I  ever  found  it  advisable  to  take  a 
man  for  my  master,  I  would  set  just  one  condition 
for  him,  the  wise  rule  of  life  my  old  aunt  set :  smoke 
all  the  tobacco  you  want  to,  it  ruins  nothing  but  the 
carpet ;  but  leave  the  newspaper  alone,  for  it  ruins 
your  character.  [Korb  appears  at  the  door.]  .What 
news  have  you,  Korb? 

KoKB.    [Hastily f  mysteriously.]    It  isn't  true! 

Adelheid.     [In  the  same  tone.]  What  isn't  true? 

KoEB.  That  he's  going  to  get  married.  It  never 
even  entered  his  head.  His  friend  says  he  has  only 
one  sweetheart. 

Adelheid.     [Eagerly.]    And  who's  that! 

Korb.    His  paper. 

Adelheid.  [Relieved.]  Oh,  I  see!  Well,  that 
shows  how  many  things  people  say  that  aren't  true. 
That  will  do,  Herr  Korb!    [Exit  Korb.] 

Ida.    What  is  it  that  isn't  true? 

Adelheid.  [Sighing.]  Oh,  how  much  wiser  are 
we  women  than  the  men  1   We  talk  just  as  big  as  they 
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do,  and  I'm  afraid  we're  just  as  much  inclined  to 
forget  our  wisdom  the  first  chance  we  get.  We're 
all  of  us  poor  miserable  sinners ! 

Ida.  Yes,  you  can  joke  about  it.  You  never  had  a 
father  and  a  dear  friend  that  were  enemies  to  each 
other. 

Adelheid.  Don't  you  think  I  ever  had?  Well,  I 
did  have  a  good  friend  who  was  foolish  enough  to 
give  her  heart  away  to  a  charming,  headstrong 
youngster  when  she  was  still  a  child,  and  it  was  a 
very  touching  affair.  Chivalrous  devotion  on  his 
part  and  tender  sighs  on  hers.  Then  our  young 
heroine  had  the  misfortune  to  grow  jealous,  and  she 
forgot  poetry  and  dignity  to  the  extent  of  slapping 
the  chosen  knight  on  the  cheek.  It  was  only  a  very 
little  slap,  but  it  was  fraught  with  dire  results.  The 
young  lady's  father  saw  the  deed  and  demanded  an 
explanation.  Then  the  young  knight  did  what  a 
genuine  hero  must  do — ^he  took  all  the  blame  on  him- 
self and  told  the  frightened  father  he  had  asked  the 
lady  for  a  kiss — ^the  poor  boy ;  he  had  never  had  the 
courage ! — and  the  blow  had  been  the  answer.  The 
father  was  a  severe  man,  and  he  mistreated  the 
youth.  The  hero  left  the  bosom  of  his  family  and  his 
home,  and  the  heroine  sat  disconsolate  in  her  castle 
keep  and  mourned  for  the  lost  one. 

Ida.    She  ought  to  have  told  her  father  the  truth. 

Adelheid.  Oh,  she  did,  but  her  confession  made 
the  trouble  worse.  Since  that  time  many  years  have 
passed,  and  the  knight  and  his  lady  are  old  people 
now  and  sensible. 

Ida.  [Smiling.]  And  don't  they  care  for.  each 
other  any  more,  now  that  they  're  sensible  ? 

Adelheid.  Dear  child,  I  am  unable  to  tell  you  ex- 
actly what  the  gentleman  thinks ;  he  wrote  the  young 
lady  a  very  nice  letter  after  the  death  of  her  father; 
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that  is  all  I  know  about  him;  but  the  lady  is  more 
optimistic  than  you  are ;  she  still  hopes.  [Seriously.] 
Yes,  she  hopes,  and  her  father  gave  her  permission 
to  do  so  before  his  death, — she  still  hopes,  as  you  see. 

Ida.  [Embracing  her.]  And  who  is  the  mis- 
treated knight  she  hopes  for? 

Adelheid.  Be  still,  my  dear,  that  is  a  profound 
secret.  Only  a  few  living  beings  know  of  it;  and 
when  the  birds  in  the  trees  of  Rosenau  tell  each  other 
about  it,  they  treat  the  story  as  a  dark  legend  of 
their  ancestors;  they  sing  softly  and  complainingly 
and  their  feathers  stand  on  end  with  awe.  You  shall 
learn  all  about  it  when  the  time  comes ;  now  think  of 
the  reception,  and  how  pretty  you  are  going  to  look. 

Ida.  Father  on  one  side  and  the  man  I  love  on  the 
other, — oh,  how  will  it  end  ? 

Adelheid.  Don't  worry.  One  of  them  is  an  old 
soldier  and  the  other  a  young  statesman,  and  such 
public  characters  have  always  been  wound  round 
women's  little  fingers  from  the  beginnig  of  time. 
[They  go  out] 

SCENE  TWO. 

[Side  room  of  a  public  hall.  The  back  wall  a  row 
of  columns  and  pillars  between  which  the  lighted 
hall  can  be  seen  and  beyond  it  another  hall.  Left, 
forward,  a  door;  right,  tables  and  chairs;  a  chande- 
lier. Later,  distant  music  from  time  to  time.  In  the 
hall  ladies  and  gentlemen  standing  about,  or  walking 
up  and  down  in  groups.  Senden,  Blumbnberg,  fol- 
lowed by  ScHMocK,  enter  from  the  hall.] 

Senden.  Everything  is  going  finely — everybody 
showing  a  superb  spirit.  The  good  citizens  are  de- 
lighted with  what  we  have  done  for  them.    This  re- 
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ception  scheme  of  yours  was  a  brilliant  idea,  Blum- 
enberg. 

Blumenberg.  Warm  the  folks  up  as  fast  as 
you  can.  A  little  music  is  a  good  thing  at  the  be- 
ginning. Vienna  waltzes  are  the  best,  on  the  wom- 
en's account.  Then  comes  your  speech,  then  some 
songs,  and  at  table  the  announcement  of  the  Colonel 
and  the  healths !  We  can't  miss  it ;  people  must  have 
hearts  of  stone  if  they  don 't  vote  for  us  out  of  grati- 
tude for  such  an  evening. 

Sendee.    The  toasts  have  been  given  out. 

Blumenberg.  But  what  about  the  music?  Why 
isn't  there  any  music? 

Senden.    I'm  waiting  for  the  Colonel  to  get  here. 

Blumenberg.  We  must  receive  him  with  a 
flourish ;  that  will  flatter  him,  you  know. 

Senden.  Yes,  I've  got  it  fixed.  Eight  after  that 
comes  a  march  and  we  bring  him  in  with  a  procession. 

Blumenberg.  Very  good!  That  makes  the  en- 
trance a  solemn  affair.  You  be  thinking  about  your 
speech;  make  it  popular,  for  we've  got  the  masses 
to  handle  tonight. 

[Enter  several  guests,  among  them  Henning.] 

Senden.  [Doing  the  honors  with  Blumenberg.] 
Very  glad  to  see  you  here — we  knew  you  wouldn  't  go 
back  on  us.    Is  this  your  wife? 

Guest.    Yes,  this  is  my  wife,  Herr  von  Senden. 

Senden.  And  you're  with  us  too,  Herr  Henning! 
Welcome,  my  dear  friend ! 

Henning.  Yes, — ^my  friend  here  invited  me,  and 
I  was  curious  to  see  what  was  going  on.  I  hope  my 
presence  won't  annoy  anybody? 

Senden.  Quite  the  contrary.  We  are  delighted 
to  have  you  here.  [Guests  exit  C.  Senden  goes  out 
in  conversation  with  them.] 

Blumenberg.    He  knows  how  to  handle  people. 
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That's  the  good  point  about  that  kind  of  fellow.  He's 
useful;  he's  very  useful  to  me;  he  drives  the  others 
and  I  drive  him.  [Turning  around,  discovers 
ScHMOCK,  who  is  moving  back  and  forth  in  the  door.] 
What  are  you  doing  here?  What  are  you  standing 
there  listening  for?  You're  no  tax-collector.  Get 
out  of  my  sight.  Get  out  and  circulate  among  the 
crowd. 

ScHMocK.  Where  can  I  go  when  I  don't  know  a 
soul  that's  here?  You're  my  only  acquaintance  in 
the  whole  place. 

Blumenberg.  Wliat  do  you  want  to  let  everybody 
know  for,  that  I'm  an  acquaintance  of  yours?  It's 
no  great  honor  to  me  to  be  in  your  company. 

ScHMocK.  If  it 's  no  honor,  it 's  no  disgrace  either. 
I  can  get  along  all  right  alone,  if  it's  necessary. 

Blumenberg.  Have  you  any  money  to  buy  re- 
freshments with?  Go  to  the  caterer  and  get  some-- 
thing,  and  charge  it  to  me.  The  committee  will  pay 
for  it. 

ScHMocK.  I  won't  do  anything  of  the  kind.  I 
don't  need  to  go.  I've  eaten  already.  [In  the  dis- 
tance a  flourish,  followed  by  a  march.  Schmock 
alone,  comes  forward;  violently.']  I  hate  him,  I'll 
tell  him  that  I  hate  hiin  and  despise  him  in  the  bot- 
tom of  my  heart.  [Turns  to  go,  then  turns  bach.] 
No,  I  can't  tell  him,  or  he'll  cut  out  all  the  corre- 
spondence I  get  up  for  his  paper.  I'll  try  to  swallow 
it,  if  I  can. 

[Exit  C.  Enter  Bolz,  Kampe,  Bellmatjs,  side 
door.] 

BoLZ.  [Marching  in.]  And  here  we  are  in  the 
house  of  Capulet.  [Pantomime  of  sheathing  a  dag- 
ger.]   Hide. 

Kampe.  I'll  bet  a  bottle  of  champagne  that  if  one 
of  us  gets  into  trouble  you're  the  one. 
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BoLz.  That's  possible,  but  I  promise  you  I'll  see 
that  you  get  your  share  of  it.  Now  hear  my  plan  of 
operation.  You,  Kampe — [Enter  Schmock.]  Hold, 
who  goes  there  ?  The  deuce,  the  factotum  of  the 
Coriolanus!    Our  incognito  didn't  last  very  long. 

Schmock.  [Who  appeared  in  the  door  in  a  listen- 
ing attitude  before  the  last  words,  comes  forward.] 
I  wish  you  a  pleasant  evening,  Herr  Bolz. 

BoLz.  I  wish  you  the  same  in  even  pleasanter  de- 
gree, Herr  Schmock. 

Schmock.    Might  I  speak  a  word  or  two  with  youf 

BoLz.  A  word  or  two?  Be  not  so  modest,  noble 
armor-bearer  of  the  Coriolanus.  You  shall  have  two 
dozen  words,  but  no  more. 

Schmock.  Couldn't  you  give  me  a  place  on  your 
paper? 

Bolz.  [To  Kampe  and  Bellmaus.]  Do  you  hear 
that?  On  our  paper!  Hm!  you  ask  much,  noble 
Koman ! 

Schmock.  I've  got  enough  of  the  Coriolanus.  I'd 
be  glad  to  do  anything  you  had  for  me  to  do.  I  'd  like 
to  be  with  honest  folks,  where  a  man  gets  his  wages 
and  pleasant  treatment. 

BoLz.  What  is  this  you  ask  of  me,  slave  of  Eome  ? 
That  we  entice  you  away  from  your  own  party? 
Never!  That  we  do  violence  to  your  political  con- 
victions? That  we  make  of  you  a  renegade?  That 
we  bear  the  guilt  of  your  joining  our  party  ?  Never ! 
Our  conscience  is  tender;  it  rises  in  revolt  against 
your  proposal. 

Schmock.  You  needn't  worry  about  that,  Blumen- 
berg  taught  me  how  to  write  on  all  sides.  Some- 
times I've  written  radical  and  sometimes  conserva- 
tive.   I  can  write  on  any  side  you  like. 

Bolz.  I  see  you  are  a  man  of  parts.  You're  sure 
to  get  on  in  this  age  of  the  world.   Your  offer  honors 
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us,  but  we  can't  accept  it  just  now.  Such  an  epocli- 
making  event  as  your  coming  over  must  be  carefully 
meditated.  In  the  meantime  I  will  prove  to  you  that 
you  have  not  confided  yourself  to  heartless  bar- 
barians. [Aside  to  the  others.]  Maybe  we  can  coax 
something  out  of  him !  Bellmaus,  you  have  the  best 
heart  of  the  three,  you  take  charge  of  him. 

Bellmaus.   And  what  shall  I  do  with  him  I 

BoLz.  Take  him  to  the  refreshment-room,  sit  down 
in  a  corner  with  him  and  pour  punch  into  every 
cranny  of  his  poor  head  till  his  secrets  scurry  out 
like  wet  mice.  Make  him  talk,  especially  about  the 
election.  Go,  my  child,  and  be  very  careful  not  to 
g«at  warm  and  blab  anything  yourself. 

Bellmaus.  If  I  do  that  I  shan't  see  much  of  the 
reception. 

BoLz.  That's  true,  you  won't,  my  son !  But  what 
would  you  get  out  of  the  reception?  Heat,  dust  and 
worn-out  dance-music!  Anyway,  we'll  tell  you  all 
about  it  tomorrow,  and  after  all  you're  a  poet,  and 
you  can  paint  the  thing  in  your  own  imagination 
much  more  beautiful  than  it  really  is.  So  don't 
worry.  Your  part  may  seem  an  ungrateful  one,  but 
it  is  the  most  important  one  of  all,  for  it  demands 
coolness  and  cunning.  Go,  little  mouse,  and  take 
care  not  to  get  heated. 

Bellmaus.  I'll  take  care.  Sir  Tom- Cat.  Come  on, 
Schmock.    [Bellmaus  and  Schmock  go  out.] 

BoLz.    Now  I  suppose  we  had  better  separate. 

Kampe.  I'll  go  and  study  the  general  sentiment. 
If  I  need  you  I'll  hunt  you  up. 

BoLZ.  I  don't  dare  show  myself  much.  I'll  stay 
around  here.  [Exit  Kampe.]  Alone  at  last!  [Goes 
to  the  middle  door.]  There  stands  the  Colonel,  with 
a  great  mob  around  him !  There  she  is !  She's  here, 
and  I  must  lie  in  hiding  like  a  fox  under  the  leaves  I 
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But  she  has  sharp  eyes, — perhaps — the  circle  breaks 
up — she's  crossing  the  hall  arm  in  arm  -with  Ida — 
[Excitedly.]  they 're  coming  nearer !  [Disappointed.] 
Oh,  pshaw !  There  comes  Korb  this  way !  This  mo- 
ment of  all  moments ! 

KoRB.  [Enters.]  Herr  Konrad,  I  can't  believe 
my  eyes;  you  here,  at  this  affair! 

BoLz.  [Anxiously.]  Be  still,  old  fellow,  I'm  not 
here  without  a  reason.  I  can  trust  you,  you  belong 
to  our  party. 

KoKB.  Body  and  soul.  All  through  all  the  talking 
and  fiddling  I  keep  saying  to  myself:  Hurrah  for 
the  Union!  Here  it  is.  [Shows  a  paper  in  his 
pocket.] 

BoLZ.  Good,  Korb,  you  can  do  me  a  great  favor. 
In  a  corner  of  the  refreslunent-room  sits  Bellmaus 
with  a  stranger.  He's  supposed  to  be  pumping  the 
other  fellow,  but  he  can't  stand  much  himself  and  he 
may  easily  get  to  giving  things  away  on  his  own 
account.  You  will  be  doing  the  party  a  great  serv- 
ice if  you  will  go  there  as  fast  as  you  can  and  drink 
punch  to  help  Bellmaus  out.  I  know  of  old  that  you 
won't  run  the  slightest  risk. 

KoRB.  [Eagerly.]  I'll  go.  You  still  have  your 
head  full  of  tricks,  just  as  you  always  did.  Depend 
on  me,  we  '11  put  the  stranger  under  the  table,  and  the 
Union  shall  triumph.  [Exit,  hastily.  The  music 
stops.] 

BoLz.  PoorSchmock!  [At  the  door.]  Ah,  they're 
still  walking  through  the  hall.  Somebody  speaks  to 
Ida — she  stops — Adelheid  moves  on — [Excitedly] 
she's  coming,  she's  coming  alone! 

Adelheid.  [Mahes  a  motion  as  if  she  would  go 
past,  then  steps  in  quickly.  Bolz  hows.]  Konrad! 
My  dear  Doctor!  [Holds  out  her  hand  to  him. 
BoLz  hows  profoundly  over  the  hand.] 
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Adelheid.  [With  joyful  emotion.]  I  recognized 
you  at  once  from  across  the  hall.  Let  me  see  your 
honest  face !  Yes,  it  is  just  about  the  same.  A  scar, 
a  little  more  brown,  and  a  little  fold  at  the  corner  of 
the  mouth.   I  hope  it  comes  from  laughing. 

BoLZ.  If  at  the  present  moment  I  feel  inclined  to 
something  else  than  laughing,  it  is  only  a  passing  per- 
versity of  my  soul.  I  see  myself  double,  like  a  melan- 
choly Highlander.  With  you  my  long,  happy  child- 
hood comes  back  before  me,  all  the  joy  and  pain  it 
brought  me ;  I  feel  it  as  keenly  as  if  I  were  the  boy 
who  once  rode  into  the  wood  for  you  in  search  of 
adventures  and  caught  robin-redbreasts.  And  yet 
the  beautiful  form  I  see  before  me  is  so  different 
from  my  playmate  that  I  realize  that  it  is  only  a 
beautiful  dream  I  am  dreaming.  Your  eyes  shine  as 
cordially  as  ever,  but — [Bowing  slightly]  I  scarcely 
have  the  right  any  longer  to  think  about  old  dreams. 

Adelheid.  But  it  is  possible  that  I  haven't 
changed  as  much  as  you  think.  And  no  matter  how 
much  the  two  of  us  have  changed,  we  are  still  good 
friends,  aren  't  we.  Doctor  ! 

BoLZ.  Before  I  give  up  the  smallest  part  of  the 
right  I  have  to  your  sympathy,  I  will  write  and  print 
and  distribute  defamatory  articles  against  myself. 

Adelheid.  And  yet  you  have  grown  so  proud  that 
up  to  today  you  have  never  come  to  see  your  friend 
in  the  city.    "Why  are  you  unkno^vn  at  the  Colonel 's  ? 

BoLZ,  I  am  not  unknown  there.  On  the  contrary, 
I  play  a  very  important  part  there,  which  I  try  to 
keep  as  effective  as  possible  by  going  there  as  little 
as  possible.  The  Colonel,  and  sometimes  Fraulein 
Ida  too,  find  it  convenient  to  quiet  their  impatience 
with  Oldendorf  and  the  paper  by  finding  in  me  the 
evil-doer  with  horns  and  claws.  So  delicate  a  rela- 
tion must  be  handled  with  discretion;  a  Devil  must 
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not  make  himself  common  by  putting  in  an  appear- 
ance every  day. 

Adelheid.  But  now  I  want  you  to  give  up  this 
exalted  function.  I  expect  to  spend  the  winter  in 
town,  and  I  hope  that  for  the  sake  of  your  childhood 
friend  you  will  visit  my  friends  in  the  capacity  of  a 
citizen  of  this  world. 

BoLz.    In  any  role  you  give  me. 

ADELHEro.  Even  in  that  of  a  messenger  of  peace 
between  the  Colonel  and  Oldendorf  ? 

BoLZ.  If  the  only  way  of  buying  peace  is  by  Olden- 
dorf 's  withdrawal,  no — otherwise  I  am  at  your  dis- 
posal for  all  good  works. 

Adelheid.  And  I  am  afraid  the  peace  is  to  be 
bought  only  with  that  price.  You  see,  Herr  Konrad, 
we  have  become  your  opponents  too. 

BoLZ.  It's  terribly  hard  for  me  to  do  anything 
that  displeases  you,  son  of  Darkness  though  I  am. 
So  my  saint  wishes  and  demands  that  Oldendorf  be 
kept  from  being  deputy  ? 

Adelheid.    I  wish  and  demand  it,  good  Sir  Devil ! 

BoLz.  That 's  hard.  You  have  in  your  Heaven  so 
many  gentlemen  you  might  present  to  Friiulein  Ida ; 
why  must  you  deprive  a  poor  Devil  of  the  only  soul 
he  has,  the  Professor? 

Adelheid.  It's  just  the  Professor  that  I've  got 
to  have,  and  you  must  surrender  him  to  me. 

BoLZ.  I  'm  in  despair.  I  'd  tear  my  hair  if  the  sur- 
roundings were  not  so  unfavorable.  I'm  afraid  to 
incur  your  displeasure.  I  tremble  at  the  thought  that 
the  election  might  displease  you ! 

Adelheid.    Then  try  to  stop  the  election. 

BoLz.  I  can't  do  that,  but  as  soon  as  it  is  over  it 
will  be  my  fate  to  mourn  over  your  displeasure  and 
be  melancholy.  I  will  withdraw  from  the  world,  far 
away  to  the  quiet  North  Pole ;  then  I  will  spend  the 
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sad  remnant  of  my  days  playing  dominoes  with  polar 
bears  and  disseminating  the  elements  of  journalistic 
education  among  the  seals.  That  will  be  easier  than 
to  suffer  an  angry  glance  from  your  eyes. 

Adelheid.  [Laughing.']  Yes,  that's  the  way  you 
always  were.  You  promised  everything  in  sight  and 
then  always  did  just  as  you  pleased.  But  before  you 
start  for  the  North  Pole,  make  one  more  effort  to 
placate  me  here.  [Kampe  is  visible  at  the  door  J]  Be 
still!  I  want  you  to  visit  me;  good-bye,  my  resur- 
rected friend !    {Exit.] 

BoLZ.  And  so  my  good  angel  turns  her  back  in  an- 
ger. Now  I'm  hopelessly  in  your  toils,  0  witch  of 
politics.     [Hurries  ojf,  C] 

[PlEPENBRINK,    FrAU   PiEPENBEINK,    KlEINMICHEL, 

Beeta  conducted  by  Feitz  Kleinmichel  enter  C. 
Quadrille  behind  the  scenes.] 

PiEPENBEINK.  Thank  the  Lord,  we  are  out  of  the 
crowd. 

FeAU  PiEPENBEINK.     It'S  awful  hot. 

Kleinmichel.  And  the  music  is  too  loud ;  there 
are  too  many  trumpets  in  the  orchestra,  and  I  hate 
trumpets. 

PiEPENBEINK.  Herc's  a  quiet  place — let's  sit 
down  here. 

Feitz.  Berta  wants  to  stay  in  the  hall ;  can't  I  go 
back  with  her? 

PiEPENBEINK.  I  havcu't  anything  against  you 
young  folks  going  back  into  the  hall,  but  I'd  rather 
have  you  stay  here  with  us.  I  like  to  have  all  my 
folks  together. 

Featj  PiEPENBEINK.  Stay  with  your  parents,  my 
child! 

PiEPENBEINK.  Sit  dowu !  [To  his  wife.]  You  sit 
down  at  the  corner;  Fritz  comes  next  to  me.  Take 
Berta  between  you,  neighbors — she'll  take  her  place 
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at  your  table  for  good  shortly.  [They  sit  down  at 
the  table,  right,  Fbau  Piepenbeink  at  the  corner, 
left,  then  Piepenbeink,  Feitz,  Beet  a,  Kleinmichel.] 

Fbitz.  When  will  that  "shortly"  be,  Godfather! 
You've  been  saying  that  for  a  long  time,  but  you 
keep  putting  the  wedding-day  off. 

Piepenbeink.    That  isn't  any  affair  of  yours. 

Feitz.  I  think  it  is,  Godfather,  since  I'm  the  man 
that  wants  to  marry  Berta. 

Piepenbeink.  Yes,  that's  all  right.  The  wanting 
to  is  your  part.  But  the  giving  is  my  part,  my  boy, 
and  that's  a  different  proposition,  for  I  am  going  to 
find  it  hard  to  let  the  little  bird  out  of  my  nest.  So 
wait  a  little.    You  shall  have  her,  but  wait ! 

Kleinmich^il.    He'll  wait,  neighbor! 

Piepenbeink.  I'd  advise  him  to — Hey!  Waiter, 
waiter ! 

Fbau  Piepenbeink.  What  wretched  service  they 
have  at  these  places. 

Piepenbeink.  Waiter!  [Enter  waiter.]  My 
name's  Piepenbrink!  I've  brought  six  bottles  of 
my  own  wine.  They're  with  the  caterer.  Please 
bring  them  here.  [While  the  waiter  is  bringing  bot- 
tles and  glasses,  Bolz  and  Kampe  appear,  at  the  door. 
Waiter  in  the  background.] 

BoLz.    [Aside  to  Kamp^.]    Which  one  is  it? 

Kampe.  The  one  with  his  back  turned  to  us,  witK 
the  broad  shoulders. 

BoLz.    And  what's  his  business? 

Kampe.    Mostly  red  wine. 

BoLz.  Good.  [Aloud.]  Waiter,  bring  us  a  table 
and  two  chairs;  a  bottle  of  red  wine!  [The  waiter, 
brings  the  desired  articles,  front,  left.] 

Fbau  Piepenbeink.    What  do  they  want  here? 

Piepenbeink.     That  is  the  uncomfortable  thing 
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about  such  mixed  crowds,  you  can't  be  alone  any- 
where. 

Kleinmichel.  They  look  respectable  gentlemen; 
seems  as  if  I've  seen  one  of  them  somewhere. 

PiEPENBRiNK.  [Decidedly.]  Respectable  or  not, 
they're  in  our  way  here. 

Kleinmichel.    Yes,  that's  true. 

BoLz.  [Sitting  down  with  Kampe.]  So  here  we 
are  sitting  quietly  before  a  bottle  of  red  wine,  my 
friend.  I've  scarcely  the  courage  to  pour  it  out,  for 
the  wine  in  such  places  is  almost  always  abominable. 
What  kind  of  stuff  do  you  suppose  it  will  be? 

Plepenbbink.  [Interested.]  Do  you  hear  that? 
Listen  I 

Kampe.  Let's  try  it,  anyway.  [Fills  the  glasses; 
aside.]  It  has  a  P.  P.  on  the  seal ;  that  might  stand 
for  Piepenbrink. 

Piepenbrink.  I'm  curious  to  hear  what  the  chaps 
will  have  to  say  against  the  wine. 

Fbau  Piepenbbink.  Be  quiet,  Philipp,  they'll  hear 
you. 

BoLz.  [Aside.]  You're  right,  the  caterer  gets 
his  wine  of  him;  that's  the  reason  he's  here. 

Piepenbeink.  They  don't  seem  to  be  thirsty ;  they 
don't  drink. 

BoLz.    [I'astes,  aloud.]    Not  so  bad! 

Piepenbrink.     [Ironically.]  Don't  you  think  so? 

BoLz.    [Tastes  again.]    A  clear,  pure  wine! 

Piepenbrink.  [With  a  breath  of  relief.]  The 
man  has  pretty  good  judgment. 

BoLz.  But  it  won't  compare  with  a  similar  wine 
I  drank  at  a  friend's  lately. 

Piepenbrink.    Is  that  so? 

BoLz.  Since  that  time  I  know  there's  only  one 
man 's  place  in  town  where  a  drinker  with  good  taste 
can  get  his  red  wine. 
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Kampe.    And  where 's  that  ? 

PiEPENBRiNK.    [Ironically.]    I'm  anxious  to  know. 

BoLZ.     From  a  certain  Piepenbrink. 

PiEPENBRiNK.  [Noddifig  his  head  contentedly.] 
Good! 

Kampe.  Yes,  everybody  says  it's  a  very  respect- 
able concern. 

PiEPENBBiNK.  They  don't  know  their  wine  is  out 
of  my  cellars.    Ha,  ha ! 

BoLZ.  [Turfiing  around.]  Are  you  laughing  at 
us,  sir? 

Piepenbrink.  Ha!  ha!  Don't  take  offense;  I 
just  heard  you  talking  about  the  wine.  So  Piepen- 
brink's  wine  tastes  better  to  you  than  what  you  have 
there  ?    Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

BoLZ.  [Slightly  indignant.]  Sir,  I  must  beg  of 
you  to  find  what  I  say  less  amusing.  I  don't  know 
Herr  Piepenbrink,  but  I  am  so  fortunate  as  to  know 
his  wine,  and  I  repeat  the  statement  that  Piepen- 
brink has  better  wine  in  his  cellar  than  this  is.  What 
is  there  ridiculous  in  that  I  You  don 't  know  Piepen- 
brink's  wine  and  you  have  no  right  to  form  an 
opinion. 

Piepenbrink.  So  I  don't  know  Piepenbrink 's 
wines ;  I  don 't  know  Philipp  Piepenbrink,  either ;  I 
never  saw  his  wife;  do  you  hear  that,  Lotte?  and 
when  his  daughter  Berta  meets  me,  I'll  ask,  "Who  is 
this  little  black  head?"  That's  a  great  story.  Isn't 
it,  Kleinmichell    [Laughs.] 

Kleinmichel.    It's  very  ridiculous!     [Laughs.] 

BoLz.  [Rising,  with  dignity.]  Sir,  I  am  a  stranger 
to  you  and  I've  never  done  anything  to  offend  you. 
You  look  like  an  honorable  man  and  I  see  you're  in 
the  company  of  charming  ladies.  So  I  can 't  believe 
you've  come  here  to  insult  strangers.  Hence,  I  de- 
mand an  explanation  of  you  as  man  from  man ;  why 
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do  you  find  my  innocent  words  so  amusing?  If  you 
are  an  enemy  of  Herr  Piepenbrink,  why  do  you  make 
me  pay  for  it? 

Piepenbrink.  [Rising.]  Don't  get  excited,  sir. 
Just  listen  to  this.  The  wine  you're  drinking  here 
is  out  of  Piepenbrink 's  cellar,  too,  and  the  Philipp 
Piepenbrink  you're  defending  against  me,  is  your 
humble  servant.  Now  you  understand  why  I'm 
laughing. 

BoLz.  Oh!  that's  the  way  the  thing  stands!  So 
you're  Herr  Piepenbrink  yourself?  Well,  I  can't 
tell  you  how  glad  I  am  to  make  your  acquaintance. 
Please  don't  take  offense,  my  dear  sir. 

Piepenbrink.  No,  it's  all  right  with  me.  Every- 
thing is  smooth  again. 

BoLz.  Since  you've  had  the  kindness  to  tell  us 
your  name,  it 's  only  fair  that  you  should  know  ours. 
Mine's  Bolz,  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  and  this  is  my 
friend,  Herr  Kampe. 

Piepenbrink.    Glad  to  know  you. 

BoLZ.  We  don't  know  many  people  here  tonight, 
and  we've  come  back  into  this  little  room  because  a 
man  can't  be  comfortable  among  so  many  strange 
faces.  But  we  should  be  very  sorry  if  our  being  here 
spoiled  the  ladies'  pleasure,  and  the  conversation 
of  so  respectable  a  company.  Speak  right  out  if 
we're  in  your  way,  and  we  will  hunt  another  place. 

Piepenbrink.  You  seem  like  a  good  fellow,  and 
you're  not  in  my  way  in  the  least,  Herr  Doctor 
Bolz, — that  was  the  name,  wasn't  it? 

Frau  Piepenbrink.  We're  strange  here  too  and 
we  just  sat  down  here  a  few  minutes  ago.  Piepen- 
brink !    [Nudges  him  gently.] 

Piepenbrink.  Let  me  make  you  a  proposition, 
Herr  Doctor.  Since  you  know  the  yellow  seal  from 
my  cellar  and  have  expressed  a  very  sensible  opinion 
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of  it,  how  would  it  be  if  you  tried  it  here  again? 
You'll  like  this  brand  better.  Sit  down  here  with 
us,  if  you  have  nothing  better  on  hand,  and  we'll 
have  a  little  chat  together. 

BoLz.  [With  dignity,  as  throughout  the  whole 
scene,  in  which  both  he  and  Kampe  are  very  careful 
not  to  appear  obtrusive.]  That's  a  very  kind  offer, 
and  we  accept  it  gratefully.  Have  the  kindness,  dear 
sir,  to  introduce  us  to  your  friends. 

PiEPENBEiNK.    This  oue  here  is  my  wife. 

BoLz.  Don't  be  angry  at  our  intrusion.  Madam; 
we  promise  to  be  very  good  and  as  good  company 
as  two  timid  bachelors  know  how  to  be. 

PiEPENBRiNK.    And  this  one's  my  daughter. 

BoLZ.  [To  Frau  Piepenbrink.]  We  might  have 
guessed  that  from  the  resemblance. 

Piepenbrink.  This  is  Herr  Kleinmichel,  a  friend 
of  mine,  and  this  is  Fritz  Kleinmichel,  who  is  to 
marry  my  daughter. 

BoLZ.  I  congratulate  you,  gentlemen,  on  your  de- 
lightful feminine  company.  [To  Piepenbrink.]  Al- 
low me  to  take  a  seat  beside  the  lady  of  the  house ; 
Kampe,  I  suppose  you'll  sit  next  Herr  Kleinmichel. 
[They  sit  down.]  Here's  a  mixture  for  you.  Waiter! 
[The  waiter  approaches.]    Two  bottles  of  this  same. 

Piepenbrink.  Hold  on  a  minute.  You  won't  find 
this  wine  here;  I've  brought  my  own  brand,  and 
you'll  have  to  drink  with  me. 

BoLZ.    But  Herr  Piepenbrink — 

Piepenbrink.  No  objecting!  You'll  drink  with 
me.  And  when  I  tell  anybody  to  drink  with  me,  sir, 
I  don't  mean  just  nip,  the  way  the  women  do,  but 
empty  your  glass  and  pour  out  another.  So  govern 
yourself  accordingly. 

BoLz.  Very  well,  I  'm  agreeable.  We  accept  your 
hospitality  as  gratefully  as  it  is  offered  heartily. 
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But  you  must  allow  me  my  revenge.  Next  Sunday 
you  will  all  be  my  guests,  won't  you?  Say  yes,  my 
dear  host!  At  seven  o'clock  sharp  a  comfortable 
little  supper ;  I  'm  unmarried,  so  we  '11  eat  in  a  respec- 
table quiet  hotel.  Tell  me  you'll  come,  dear  Madam, 
— shake  on  it,  Herr  Piepenbrink,  you  too,  Herr 
Kleinmichel  and  Herr  Fritz.    [Holds  out  his  hand.] 

Piepenbrink.    If  my  wife  is  willing,  I'm  agreed. 

BoLz.  Settled  and  done.  And  now  the  first  toast : 
the  good  spirit  who  brought  us  together  here,  here's 
his  health.  [Looking  around.]  What's  the  spirit's 
name? 

Fritz.    Accident. 

BoLZ.    No,  he  wears  a  yellow  cap. 

Piepenbrink.    The  yellow  seal  is  his  name. 

BoLz.  That's  right.  Here's  his  health!  We  wish 
the  gentleman  long  life,  as  the  cat  said  to  the  bird 
when  she  bit  off  his  head. 

Kleinmichel.  We'll  wish  him  long  life  by  mak- 
ing an  end  to  him. 

BoLz.   Well  said.    His  health ! 

Piepenbrink.  His  health.  [They  touch  glasses. 
Piepenbrink  to  his  wife.]    Not  so  bad! 

Frau  Piepenbrink.  They're  very  quiet,  nice 
gentlemen. 

BoLZ.  You  can't  imagine  how  glad  I  am  that  our 
good  fortune  has  brought  us  into  such  company. 
For  of  course  everything  is  very  nice  in  there — 

Piepenbrink.  Yes,  you  must  admit  it's  very  well 
managed. 

BoLZ.  Very  well  managed.  But  this  political  so- 
ciety isn't  exactly  to  my  taste. 

Piepenbrink.  Oh,  isn't  it?  I  suppose  you  don't 
belong  to  the  party,  and  that's  the  reason  you  don't 
like  it. 

BoLZ.    No,  that  isn't  it!    But  when  I  remember 
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these  people  aren't  invited  here  to  be  happy  and  en- 
joy themselves,  but  to  persuade  them  to  vote  for  this 
or  that  man  a  little  later,  I  lose  my  enthusiasm. 

PiEPENBKiNK.  But  that  isu't  the  object.  There 
might  be  two  sides  to  that  question,  mightn't  there, 
friend  Kleinmichel? 

Kleinmichel.  I  hope  there's  no  obligation  about 
it. 

BoLz.  Well,  perhaps  there  isn't;  but  I  have  no 
vote,  and  I  like  a  company  where  nobody  thinks  of 
anything  but  enjoying  himself  with  his  neighbor 
and  being  attentive  to  the  queens  of  society,  the 
charming  ladies!  Let's  drink  the  health  of  the 
ladies,  friends, — the  two  that  adorn  our  circle.  [All 
touch  glasses  and  drink.] 

PiEPENBRiNK.    Here,  Lotte,  your  health ! 

BoLz.  Fraulein,  allow  a  stranger  to  drink  to  a 
happy  future  for  you. 

PiEPENBBiNK.  And  what  is  the  plan  in  there,  any- 
how? 

Feitz.  I  hear  they're  to  have  speeches  at  dinner, 
and  the  candidate,  Colonel  Berg,  is  to  be  introduced. 

PiEPENBEiNK.    A  vory  respectable  gentleman! 

Kleinmichel.  Yes,  the  committee  has  made  a 
good  choice. 

Adelheid.  [In  the  background,  then  entering,  in- 
differently.] And  here  he  is!  And  what  sort  of 
company  is  this? 

Kampe.  They  say  Professor  Oldendorf  has  an  ex- 
cellent chance  to  be  elected.  He  has  a  long  list  of 
votes  pledged. 

Piepenbeink.  I've  nothing  to  say  against  him, 
but  he's  too  young  to  suit  me.  [Enter  Senden,  later 
Blumenbeeg  and  Schmock.] 

Senden.  [In  the  background.]  You  here,  Frau- 
lein? 
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Adelheid.  I'm  amusing  myself  by  watching  these 
drill  people.  They  act  as  if  the  rest  of  the  company 
were  not  in  existence  at  all. 

Senden.  What 's  that  I  see  ?  There  sits  the  Union 
herself,  hobnobbing  with  the  most  important  man  in 
the  house.    [Music  stops.] 

BoLz.  [Who  has  been  talking  with  Feau  Piepen- 
BRiNK,  hut  has  been  listening  attentively.  To  Frau 
Piepenbrink.]  Ah,  do  you  hear  that?  They  can't 
keep  from  talking  politics.  Didn't  you  mention  Pro- 
fessor Oldendorf ? 

Piepenbrink.  Yes,  my  cheerful  friend,  the  Doc- 
tor, I  happened  to  speak  his  name. 

BoLZ.  If  you  talk  about  him,  I  beg  you  to  say 
something  good  about  him,  for  he's  the  best  and 
noblest  man  I  know. 

Piepenbrink.    Oh,  is  he?    You  know  himf 

Kleinmichel.  You're  one  of  his  friends,  perhaps! 

BoLZ.  More  than  that.  If  the  Professor  were  to 
say  to  me  to-day:  **Bolz,  it  would  be  useful  to  me 
for  you  to  jump  into  the  river,"  I  would  jump  in, 
even  though  I  have  no  special  desire  to  drown  in 
water. 

Piepenbrink.    Well,  now,  that's  pretty  strong! 

BoLz.  I  have  no  right  to  take  a  Band  here  in  a 
discussion  of  candidates.  But  if  I  had  a  candidate 
to  choose,  he  would  be  my  first  choice. 

Piepenbrink.  You  seem  to  be  very  much  taken 
with  the  man. 

BoLZ.  His  political  views  don't  concern  me.  But 
what  is  it  I  ask  of  a  deputy?  That  he  be  a  man; 
that  he  have  a  warm  heart  and  a  reliable  judgment, 
and  that  he  know  what  is  good  and  right  without 
feeling  around  and  asking  people ;  and  then,  that  he 
have  the  strength  to  do  what  he  knows  to  be  right, 
without  hesitating,  without  fear  of  consequences. 
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PiBPENBBiNK.    Bravo ! 

Kleinmichel.  But  they  say  the  Colonel  is  just 
such  a  man. 

BoLz.  Possibly  he  is — ^I  don't  know;  but  I  know 
it's  the  case  with  Oldendorf.  I've  seen  right  into 
his  heart — once  when  I  had  an  unpleasant  experi- 
ence. I  was  about  to  be  burned  to  powder,  and  he 
had  the  kindness  to  prevent  it.  It's  to  him  I  owe  it 
that  I'm  sitting  here;  he  saved  my  life. 

Senden.  That's  an  abominable  lie!  [Starts 
forward.] 

Adelheid.  [Holding  him  hack.]  Be  still!  I  think 
there 's  some  truth  in  the  story ! 

PiEPENBEiNK.  Well,  it  was  very  handsome  of  him 
to  save  your  life ;  but  such  things  happen  every  now 
and  then. 

Prau  Piepenbeink.  But  tell  us  the  story,  Herr 
Doctor ! 

BoLz.  The  little  experience  is  like  a  hundred 
others,  and  it  wouldn't  even  be  interesting,  if  I 
hadn't  gone  through  with  it  myself.  Just  call  to 
mind  an  old  house ;  I'm  a  student  and  I  live  in  it,  up 
three  flights  of  stairs.  In  the  house  opposite  me 
lives  a  young  scholar  whom  I  'm  not  acquainted  with. 
In  the  middle  of  one  night  I  'm  awakened  by  a  great 
noise  and  a  remarkable  crackling  beneath  me.  If 
it's  mice,  they  must  be  having  a  torch  dance,  for 
my  room  is  brightly  lighted.  I  run  to  the  window, 
and  the  bright  flames  from  the  story  beneath  me 
leap  up  to  meet  me ;  my  window-panes  fly  about  my 
head,  and  an  atrocious  smoke  comes  in.  Under  such 
circmnstances  it's  uncomfortable  to  lean  out  of  the 
window;  so  I  run  to  the  door  and  open  it.  But  the 
staircase  does  what  old  wood  ordinarily  does  under 
such  conditions — it's  all  ablaze.  Up  three  flights  of 
stairs  and  no  way  out;  I  give  myself  up  for  lost! 
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Half  crazy,  I  rush  back  to  the  window.  I  hear 
somebody  calling  in  the  street:  "A  man,  a  man  I 
Bring  the  ladder!'*  They  put  a  ladder  against  the 
building ;  it  began  to  smoke  and  burn  in  a  jiffy  like 
tinder;  they  tore  it  away.  Then  the  streams  from 
all  their  hose-nozzles  spattered  into  the  flame  below 
me.  I  could  hear  distinctly  as  every  separate  stream 
struck  the  burning  wall.  They  put  up  another  lad- 
der ;  it  was  deathly  still  below,  and  you  can  imagine 
I  had  no  wish  to  play  a  part  in  a  fiery-furnace  drama. 
The  people  cried  out  down  below:  "You  can't  do 
it!"  Then  a  full  voice  called  out  above  the  others: 
**Set  the  ladder  higher."  Do  you  know,  I  realized 
that  instant  that  it  was  the  voice  of  my  saviour. 
'* Quick!"  cried  the  people  in  the  street.  Then 
another  cloud  of  smoke  puffed  out  into  the  room. 
I  had  swallowed  all  the  thick  stuff  I  could  stand,  and 
I  lay  down  on  the  floor  by  the  window. 

Frau  Piepenbrink.    Poor  Herr  Doctor ! 

PiEPENBRiNK.    [Eagerly,]    Go  on  I 

[Senden  starts  forward.] 

Adelheid.  [Holding  him  hack.]  Please  let  him 
finish ;  the  story  is  true. 

BoLZ.  Then  a  human  hand  takes  me  by  the  neck, 
somebody  runs  a  rope  under  my  arms,  and  a  power- 
ful hand  lifts  me  from  the  ground.  The  next  moment 
I  was  on  the  ladder,  half  pulled,  half  carried ;  uncon- 
scious and  with  my  night-shirt  on  fire,  I  reached  the 
pavement.  I  awoke  in  the  young  scholar's  room. 
Aside  from  a  few  burns,  I  had  brought  nothing  to  my 
new  lodging.  All  my  property  was  burned.  The 
stranger  took  care  of  me,  and  looked  after  me  as 
brother  after  brother.  Not  till  I  could  get  out  again 
did  I  learn  that  this  young  savant  who  had  taken 
me  under  his  wing  was  the  same  man  who  had  vis- 
ited me  that  night  over  the  ladder.    You  see,  the 
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man's  heart  is  in  the  right  place,  and  that's  the 
reason  I  want  him  to  be  deputy  now,  and  that's  the 
reason  I  could  do  for  him  what  I  couldn't  do  for 
myself ;  I  could  buy  votes  for  him,  intrigue  for  him, 
and  deceive  honest  people  for  him.  That  man  is 
Professor  Oldendorf. 

PiEPENBKiNK.  He's  an  uncommon  honorable  man, 
for  sure.    [All  rise  and  touch  glasses.] 

BoLz.  [Bowing  cordially  to  the  company;  to  Frau 
PiEPENBEiNK.]  I  scc  the  warmcst  sjTupathy  in  your 
eyes,  dear  Madam,  and  I  thank  you  for  it.  Herr 
Piepenbrink,  I  want  to  be  allowed  to  shake  your 
hand ;  you  are  a  good  man.  [Slaps  him  on  the  hack, 
embraces  him.]  Give  me  your  hand,  Herr  Klein- 
michel.  [Embraces  him.]  You,  too,  Herr  Fritz  Klein- 
michel !  May  a  child  of  yours  never  get  caught  in  a 
fire,  but  if  it  does,  may  a  brave  man  always  be  at 
hand  to  drag  it  out;  come  nearer,  I  must  embrace 
you,  too. 

Fbau  Piepenbbink.  [Moved.]  Piepenbrink,  we 
have  roast  veal  to-morrow.  What  do  you  think — ? 
[Talks  with  him  in  a  low  voice.] 

Adelheid.    He's  getting  very  forward. 

Senden.  He's  unendurable;  I  see  you're  quite 
as  disgusted  as  I  am.  He's  winning  our  people 
away  from  us.    I  can't  stand  this  any  longer. 

BoLz.  [Who  has  gone  around  the  table,  returning 
and  stopping  before  Fbau  Piepenbrixk.]  Of  course, 
I  really  have  no  right  to  stand  here.  Herr  Piepen- 
brink, head  of  this  family,  I  ask  you,  I  beg  your 
permission — the  hand  or  the  mouth. 

Adelheid.  [Moving  forward  nervously,  right.] 
He's  going  to  Mss  her,  sure  as  the  world! 

PiEPENBBiNK.  All,  right !  go  ou,  old  fellow ;  pluck 
up  your  courage  I 
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Fbau  Piepenbeink.  Piepenbrink,  I  don*t  know 
what  has  happened  to  you  I 

Adelheid.  [At  the  moment  Bolz  is  about  to  kiss 
Fbau  Piepenbbink,  passes  them  as  if  by  accident, 
coming  diagonally  across  the  stage,  and  holds  her 
bouquet  between  Bolz  and  Fbau  Piepenbbink  ;  aside 
hastily  to  Bolz.]  You're  carrying  this  too  far; 
they're  watching  you.    [Returns  left,  and  exit.] 

Bolz.    A  fairy  came  between ! 

Senden.  [Who  for  some  moments  has  been  busily 
talking  to  certain  other  guests,  among  them  Blu- 
MENBEBG,  comes  forward  noisily  at  this  moment;  to 
the  company.]  That's  too  fresh — that's  a  sneaking 
trick ! 

Piepenbbink.  [Strikes  the  table  with  his  fist  and 
then  springs  up.]  Oho!  So  that's  the  way  of  it! 
If  I  kiss  my  wife  or  have  my  wife  kissed,  that's 
nobody's  business!  Nobody's!  No  man  and  no 
woman  and  no  fairy's  got  a  riglit  to  put  a  hand 
before  her  mouth. 

Bolz.    Very  true.    Bravo !    Encore !    Encore ! 

Senden.  My  dear  Herr  Piepenbrink,  it  isn't  any- 
thing against  you.  The  society  is  very  much  de- 
lighted to  have  you  with  us.  But  we  want  to  inform 
Herr  Bolz  that  his  presence  here  is  exciting  criti- 
cism. He  has  such  decidedly  different  political  views 
that  we  must  consider  his  appearance  at  this  recep- 
tion a  piece  of  audacious  presumption. 

Bolz.  I  have  different  political  views,  have  I? 
When  I'm  out  in  company,  I  know  only  one  political 
view,  and  that's  to  drink  with  my  good  friends  and 
not  to  drink  with  people  I  don't  approve  of.  I 
haven't  drunk  with  you,  sir. 

Piepenbbink.  [Striking  the  table.]  That  was  a 
good  one. 
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Sendex.  [Heatedly.]  You  slipped  in  here  when 
you  had  no  business  to. 

BoLz.    [Indignantly.]    Slipped  in? 

PiEPBNBEiNK.  Slipped  in  ?  You  have  an  entrance 
card,  haven't  you,  old  fellow? 

BoLz.  [Frankly.]  Here 's  my  card.  I  won't  show 
it  to  you,  but  to  this  gentleman  that  you're  trying 
to  make  me  quarrel  with.  Kampe,  give  Herr  Pie- 
penbrink  your  card.  He 's  the  man  to  pass  judgment 
on  all  the  cards  in  the  world. 

PiEPENBRiNK.  There's  two  cards  that  are  just  as 
good  as  mine.  You've  spread  'em  around  all  over 
town,  like  juice  that's  soured.  Hoi  ho!  I  see  well 
enough  what  it  all  means.  I  don't  belong  to  your 
gang,  either,  but  you  want  to  rope  me  in.  That's 
the  reason  you  came  to  see  me  two  or  three  times — 
because  you  thought  you'd  catch  me.  Because  I'm 
an  elector,  that's  the  reason  you  want  me;  but  this 
good  fellow  isn't  an  elector,  and  you  have  no  use  for 
him.    Ah,  we  know  your  tricks ! 

Senden.    But  Herr  Piepenbrink — 

Peepenbeink.  [Interrupting  him  still  more  vio- 
lently.] Is  that  reason  enough  for  insulting  a  guest 
who's  minding  his  own  business  I  Have  you  got  a 
right  to  stop  my  wife's  mouth?  You've  treated  this 
man  wrong,  and  he's  going  to  stay  here!  And  who- 
ever undertakes  to  get  at  him,  he's  got  me  to  deal 
with! 

BoLz.  Your  fist,  my  brave  man.  You're  a  true 
comrade.  And  hand-in-hand  with  you,  like  this,  I 
bid  defiance  to  Capulet  and  his  whole  crew. 

Piepenbrink.  With  me!  You're  right,  my  boy. 
Come  on;  we'll  make  'em  swell  up  with  spite  till 
they  burst.    Here's  your  health!     [They  drink.] 

Piepenbrink.  There,  that's  the  idea!  and  I'll  tell 
you  what — ^we're  having  such  a  fine  time  together, 
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let's  leave  these  fellows  here  to  do  what  they  please, 
and  all  of  you  come  home  with  me,  and  I'll  brew  a 
bowl  there,  and  we'll  sit  and  enjoy  ourselves  like  a 
flock  of  starlings.  You  and  I'll  go  together,  and  the 
rest  of  'em  will  go  on  ahead. 

Senden.  [Aiid  guests.]  But  listen,  just  one  word, 
dear  Herr  Piepenbrink. 

PiEPENBBiNK.  I  don't  Want  to  hear  a  word;  it's 
all  settled ! 

Bellmaus.  [With  other  guests,  pushing  his  way 
through  the  crowd.]    Here  I  am  I 

BoLz.  My  nephew !  Dear  Madam,  I  put  him  under 
your  protection!  Nephew,  you  bring  Madam  Pie- 
penbrink. [Frau  Piepenbeink  takes  hold  firmly  of 
Bellmaus 's  ar,m.  Polka  behind  the  scenes.]  Good- 
bye, gentlemen;  you  see,  you  can't  change  our 
humor.  There  goes  the  music  again.  We'll  march 
off  in  a  gay  procession,  and  once  more  I  say  as  we 
go:   Hurrah  for  Piepenbrink! 

The  Procession.  Hurrah  for  Piepenbrink !  [They 
march  off  in  triumph,  Kleinmichel  with  his  affi- 
anced, Kampb  with  Kleinmichel,  Frau  Piepenbrink 
with  Bellmaus,  last  Bolz  with  Piepenbrink.] 

The  Colonel.    [Enters.]    What's  going  on  here? 

Senden.  A  disgraceful  scandal !  The  Union  has 
carried  off  our  most  important  elector!  [The  cur- 
tain falls,] 


ACT  THEEE. 

SCENE  ONE. 

[The  Colonel's  hack  parlor,  as  before.  The 
Colonel  in  the  foreground,  ivalking  up  and  down 
with  great  strides.  In  the  background,  Adelheid 
and  Ida,  arm  in  arm,  the  latter  very  much  excited. 
A  short  pause.    Then  enter  Senden.] 

Sexden.  {Calling  hastily  in  at  the  center  door.^ 
It 's  going  well.  Thirty-seven  votes  against  twenty- 
nine. 

Colonel.    Who  has  thirty-seven  votes  t 

Senden.    Yon,  of  course,  Colonel ! 

Colonel.  Of  course.  [Exit  Senden.]  An  elec- 
tion is  unendurable !  Never  in  my  life  have  I  been 
so  uneasy!  It's  such  a  wretched  bullet-fever  as  any 
ensign  would  be  ashamed  of  having !  And  it 's  been 
a  long  time  since  I've  been  an  ensign.  [Stamps  his 
foot.]    Damn  it!    [Goes  toward  the  rear.] 

Ida.  [Coming  forward  with  Adelheid.]  This 
uncertainty  is  terrible!  I'm  sure  of  just  one  thing, 
and  that  is  that  I'll  be  unhappy,  no  matter  how  it 
comes  out.    [Leans  against  Adelheid.] 

Adelheid.  Courage !  courage !  little  girl !  Every- 
thing will  come  out  all  right  yet.  Don't  let  your 
father  see  you're  afraid;  he's  in  a  mood  I  don't  like 
to  see,  now. 

[Blumenbehg  rushes  in  the  door;  the  Colonel 
rushes  to  meet  him.] 

Colonel.    Well,  sir,  how  is  it? 

Blumexberg.  Forty-one  votes  for  you,  Colonel; 
thirty-four  for  your  opponent ;  three  votes  scatter- 
ing.   The  votes  are  coming  in  very  slowly  now,  buij 
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the  difference  in  your  favor  stands  abont  the  same. 
Eight  votes  more  for  you,  Colonel,  and  the  battle  is 
won.  It  seems  highly  probable  now  that  we  shall 
win.  I  must  hurry  back ;  it  will  soon  be  settled  now. 
My  respects  to  the  ladies.    [Exit.] 

Colonel.  Ida!  [Ida  hastens  to  him.]  Are  you 
my  good  daughter? 

Ida.    My  dear  Father! 

Colonel.  I  know  what  troubles  you,  my  child. 
You  are  the  one  who  is  suffering  most.  But  don't 
worry,  Ida ;  if,  as  seems  probable,  the  young  gentle- 
man of  the  pen  is  compelled  to  yield  the  field  to  the 
old  soldier,  then  we'll  talk  the  matter  over  again. 
Oldendorf  doesn't  deserve  it  of  me;  it  is  largely  his 
fault  that  I  have  had  so  much  trouble.  But  you're 
my  only  child,  and  I  will  think  of  nothing  but  that. 
Now,  the  first  thing  to  do  is  to  break  the  young  fel- 
low's pride!  [Releases  Ida,  begins  to  walk  up  and 
down  again.] 

Adelheid.  [In  the  foreground;  aside.]  The 
barometer  has  risen;  the  sun  of  mercy  shines 
through  the  clouds.  I  wish  it  were  all  over;  such 
excitement  is  contagious.  [To  Ida.]  You  see,  it 
isn't  necessary  yet  for  you  to  think  of  going  into  a 
nunnery. 

Ida.  But  if  Oldendorf  is  beaten,  how  will  he 
take  it? 

Adelheid.  [Shrugging  her  shoulders.]  He  will 
lose  a  seat  in  very  uncongenial  company,  and  win, 
in  its  place,  a  very  amusing  little  wife.  I  should 
think  he  would  be  satisfied.  In  any  case,  he'll  have 
a  chance  to  make  his  speeches,  in  one  chamber  or 
another !  I  imagine  you'll  listen  to  him  more  respect^ 
fully  than  any  other  deputy  would. 

Ida.  [Timidly.]  But,  Adelheid,  suppose  it  were 
better  for  the  country  for  Oldendorf  to  be  elected? 
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Adelheid.  "Well,  my  treasure,  we  can't  do  any- 
thing for  the  country.  Our  state  and  the  rest  of  the 
countries  in  Europe  must  do  their  best  to  get  along 
without  the  Professor;  you're  the  first  one  to  con- 
sider— ^you  want  to  marry  him,  and  they'll  have  to 
stand  back!  [Enter  Kakl.]  What  do  you  want, 
Karl  I 

Kael.  Herr  von  Senden  sends  you  his  respects, 
and  says:  Forty-seven  to  forty-two,  and  the  poll 
clerk  has  congratulated  him  already. 

Colonel.  Congratulated?  Get  my  uniform  ready; 
have  them  give  you  the  key  to  the  wine-cellar,  and 
get  everything  ready;  we  may  have  company  this 
evening. 

Kael.   Very  well,  sir.    [Exit.] 

Colonel.  [To  himself,  in  the  foreground.]  Well, 
now,  young  Professor !  You  don 't  like  my  style,  per- 
haps! Maybe  not.  I'll  agree  that  you're  a  better 
journalist;  but  here,  where  there's  something  more 
important  than  words  at  stake,  the  case  is  different ! 
[Pause.]  Perhaps  it  may  be  necessary  for  me  to 
speak  a  few  words  this  evening.  In  front  of  my 
regiment  I  had  the  reputation  of  always  knowing 
how  to  say  the  right  thing,  but  in  these  manoeuvres 
in  citizen's  dress,  I'm  not  so  sure  of  myself.  Let's 
see !  It  will  be  the  proper  thing  to  mention  Olden- 
do  rf  in  my  speech — of  course,  only  with  respect  and 
high  appreciation.  Yes,  yes,  I  must  do  that.  He  is 
an  honest  man  with  an  excellent  heart,  and  a  scholar 
of  good  judgment.  And  he  can  be  very  amiable,  if 
you  steer  clear  of  his  political  theories.  We  have 
spent  some  pleasant  evening  together.  And  when 
we  sat  together  by  my  great  teapot,  and  the  honest 
young  fellow  began  to  tell  his  stories,  then  Ida's 
eyes  hung  on  his  face  and  shone  with  pleasure,  and 
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I  believe  my  old  eyes  did,  too.  Those  were  splendid 
evenings !  Why  don 't  we  have  them  any  more  ?  Per- 
haps they'll  come  back.  He'll  take  his  defeat  in 
silence,  as  he  does  everything — his  quiet,  wholesome 
way.  There's  no  false  sensitiveness  about  him! 
After  all,  he's  an  excellent  fellow  at  bottom,  and  Ida 
and  I  would  be  happy  with  him.  And  therefore,  gen- 
tlemen— but.  Heavens  and  earth!  I  can't  tell  the 
electors  all  that — I'll  tell  them — 

Senden.  [Enters,  in  great  excitement.]  Disgrace- 
ful !  disgraceful !    It 's  all  over ! 

Colonel.    Ha !   [Stands  at  attention.] 

Ida.    Oh,  I  was  afraid  of  this !    Oh,  Father  I 

Adelheid.    Oh,  gracious ! 

Senden.  Everything  was  going  beautifully.  "We 
had  forty-seven  votes;  the  other  side,  forty-two; 
there  were  still  eight  votes  to  cast — if  we  could  just 
get  two  of  them,  the  day  was  ours.  It  was  nearly  the 
legal  time  for  closing.  Everybody  was  watching  the 
clock  and  calling  for  the  tardy  electors.  Then  there 
was  a  great  noise  in  the  entry ;  a  mob  of  eight  men 
came  blustering  in,  at  their  head  that  brute  of  a  wine 
dealer,  Piepenbrink,  the  same  fellow  that  was  at  the 
reception  the  other  evening,  and — 

Adelheid.    "We  know ;  go  on  with  your  story. 

Senden.  One  of  the  gang  after  another  came  for- 
ward and  voted,  and  ''Professor  Eduard  Oldendorf " 
was  the  name  from  every  mouth.  The  last  one  was 
this  Piepenbrink.  Before  he  voted,  he  asked  his 
neighbor:  ''Is  the  Professor  sure  of  it!"  "Yes," 
was  the  answer.  "And  I,  as  the  last,  nominate  for 
deputy — "   [Stops.] 

Adelheid.    The  Professor? 

Senden.  No.  "A  clever  and  cunning  politician," 
he  said,  "Doctor  Konrad  Bolz,"  and  with  that  he 
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turned  short  around  and  his  myrmidons  followed 
him  off. 

Adelheid.    [Aside,  smiling. li    Ah ! 

Senden.  Oldendorf  is  deputy  by  a  majority  of  two 
votes ! 

Colonel.    Oh ! 

Senden.  It's  disgraceful!  Nobody's  to  blame  for 
the  outrage  but  these  newspaper  men  from  the 
Union.  They  scurried  around  and  pulled  the  wires 
and  shook  hands  with  all  the  electors,  and  praised  up 
this  Oldendorf  and  shrugged  their  shoulders  at  us 
and  at  you,  dear  sir ! 

Colonel.    Oh,  did  they? 

Ida.    That  last  isn't  true! 

Adelheid.  [To  Senden.]  Be  careful  how  you 
speak  in  this  house,  please. 

Colonel.  You  are  trembling,  my  daughter.  You're 
a  woman,  and  let  such  trifles  hurt  you  too  much.  I 
don't  want  you  to  listen  to  this  gossip  any  longer. 
Go  out,  my  child !  Your  friend  has  won ;  you  have 
no  reason  for  crying !    Help  her,  Fraulein ! 

Ida.  [75  led  out  hy  Adelheid,  side  door,  left.] 
Leave  me ;  stay  with  Father ! 

Senden.  The  bad  blood  and  the  audacity  those  fel- 
lows show  in  running  that  paper  is  more  than  I  can 
stand  any  longer,  on  my  honor.  Colonel,  now  that 
we're  alone — for  Fraulein  Adelheid  will  allow  me  to 
reckon  her  as  one  of  us — there  is  a  chance  for  us  to 
take  a  glorious  revenge ;  their  reign  is  pretty  nearly 
at  an  end.  I  sounded  the  owner  of  the  Union  some 
time  ago.  He 's  rather  inclined  to  sell  the  paper,  and 
his  only  hesitation  is  about  the  so-called  party  that 
have  the  thing  in  their  hands  now.  At  the  club 
reception  I  had  a  talk  with  him. 

Adelheid.    What's  this  I  hear? 
•  Senden.    The  result  of  the  election  will  cause  the 
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greatest  bitterness  among  all  our  friends,  and  I 
haven't  any  doubt  that  we  can  get  up  a  stock  com- 
pany in  a  few  days  and  get  the  money  together.  That 
would  be  a  tremendous  blow  at  our  enemies,  and  a 
triumph  for  the  good  cause.  The  paper  with  the  big- 
gest circulation  in  the  province  in  our  hands,  man- 
aged by  a  committee. 

Adelheid.  To  which  Herr  von  Senden  would  not 
refuse  his  assistance. 

Senden.  It  would  be  my  duty  to  help  them  out. 
Colonel,  if  you  would  subscribe,  your  example  would 
make  the  purchase  sure  in  a  moment. 

Colonel.  Sir,  whatever  you  wish  to  do  for  the 
advancement  of  your  political  opinions,  you  are  at 
liberty  to  do.  But  Professor  Oldendorf  has  always 
been  a  welcome  guest  in  my  home,  and  I  will  never 
work  against  him  behind  his  back.  You  might  have 
spared  me  this  hour,  if  you  had  not  misled  me  by 
your  assurances  with  regard  to  the  attitude  of  the 
majority.  Still,  I  am  not  angry  at  you;  you  acted 
in  perfect  good  faith — I  am  sure  of  that.  I  beg 
your  pardon  if  I  withdraw  to  my  rooms  for  the  rest 
of  the  day.  I  hope  to  see  you  tomorrow,  dear 
Senden. 

Senden.  In  the  meantime  I'll  set  the  subscription 
to  going  to  buy  the  paper.    Good-day.    [Exit.] 

Colonel.  Pardon  me,  Adelheid,  for  leaving  you 
alone.  I  want  to  write  some  letters,  and  [with  a 
forced  laugh]  read  my  papers. 

Adelheid.  [Sympathetically.]  Can't  I  keep  you 
company  for  a  while  ? 

Colonel.  [With  an  effort.]  No;  I  had  better  be 
alone.    [Exit,  center  door.] 

AnELHEm.  [Alone.]  Poor,  poor  Colonel !  Wounded 
vanity  is  working  terribly  in  your  faithful  soul !  And 
Ida?     [Softly  opens  the  door,  left;   stops.]    She's 
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writing!  It  wouldn't  be  hard  to  guess  to  whom. 
[Closes  the  door.]  And  all  this  mischief  has  been 
done  by  that  wicked  spirit  Journalism.  The  whole 
world  complains  of  it,  and  everybody  wants  to  use 
it  for  himself.  The  Colonel  despised  newspaper  men 
till  he  became  one  himself,  and  Senden  misses  no 
opportunity  to  criticise  my  good  friends  of  the  pen, 
till  he  can  step  into  their  place  himself.  I  see  the 
day  when  Piepenbrink  and  I  become  journalists,  too, 
and  edit  a  little  paper  with  the  title  Naughty 
Boh.  So  the  Union  is  in  danger  of  being  sold  out 
before  anybody  discovers  it!  That  would  be  a  good 
thing  for  Konrad;  then  he  would  have  to  turn 
his  attention  to  something  else  besides  the  paper. 
Pshaw!  the  rascal  would  just  start  a  new  one  on 
the  spot! 

Oldendoef.  [Enters  with  Karl  ;  says,  while  still 
outside.]    And  the  Colonel  can't  be  seen? 

Karl.    Not  by  anybody,  Professor.     [Exit.] 

Adelheid.  [Turning  to  meet  Oldendorf.]  My 
dear  Professor,  it  isn't  wise  for  you  to  come  just  yet. 
We  are  very  much  hurt  and  at  outs  with  the  world, 
especially  with  you. 

Oldendoef.  I  was  afraid  so,  but  I  must  see  him, 
anyway. 

Ida.  [Coming  to  meet  him  from  the  door,  left.] 
Eduard !  I  knew  you  would  come ! 

Oldendorf.    My  dear  Ida!    [Embraces  her.] 

Ida.  [Clinging  to  him.]  And  what  is  to  become  of 
us  now? 

Colonel.  [Who  has  come  in  through  the  middle 
door;  with  forced  calmness.]  You  shall  not  remain 
in  uncertainty  long,  my  daughter.  Professor,  I  ask 
you  to  forget  that  you  were  ever  a  frie^nd  of  this 
house ;  I  command  you,  my  daughter,  never  to  think 
again  of  the  hour  when  this  man  told  you  he  loved 
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you.  [With  rising  anger.]  Be  still;  I  don't  allow 
myself  to  be  attacked  by  a  newspaper  scribbler,  at 
least  in  my  own  house.  Go  in  there!  [Leads  Ida 
gently  out,  left,  places  himself  before  the  door.]  At 
this  post,  my  dear  Herr  Editor  and  Deputy,  standing 
guard  over  the  heart  of  my  child,  I  shall  not  let  you 
defeat  me.    [Exit,  left.] 

Adelheid.    [Aside.]    Oh,  dear,  this  is  terrible ! 

Oldendobf.  [Before  the  Colonel  turns  to  go;  de- 
terminedly.] Colonel,  it's  unworthy  of  a  man  to 
refuse  me  a  word  now!    [Goes  toward  the  door.] 

Adelheid.  [Stepping  quickly  in  his  way.]  Stop! 
Don 't  go  any  farther !  He  is  in  a  condition  where  a 
word  more  might  make  trouble !  But  don 't  leave  us 
like  this.  Professor ;  let  me  have  a  moment  more. 

Oldendorf.  I'm  in  such  a  mood  that  I  must  ask 
you  to  excuse  me.  I've  been  afraid  for  a  long  time 
of  a  scene  like  this,  and  now  I  can  scarcely  keep  con- 
trol of  myself. 

Adelheid.  You  know  our  friend,  and  you  know  he 
is  so  excitable  that  he  says  and  does  things  that  he  is 
sorry  for  afterwards. 

Oldendorf.  This  was  worse  than  a  whim.  There's 
a  break  between  us — a  break  that  seems  to  me  per- 
manent. 

Adelheid.  Do  you  think  so.  Professor?  If  yon 
feel  for  Ida  what  I  think  you  do,  it  will  not  be  hard 
to  reconcile  you.  Isn't  it  your  part  to  give  way  to 
her  father's  wishes  now — ^now,  of  all  times?  Does 
not  the  woman  you  love  deserve  to  receive  the  sacri- 
fice of  your  ambition  at  least  once? 

Oldendorf.    My  ambition,  yes ;  but  not  my  duty. 

Adelheid.  Your  own  happiness,  Professor,  seems 
to  me  destroyed  for  a  long  time,  if  not  forever,  if  you 
separate  yourself  from  Ida  like  this. 
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Oldendobf.  [Gloomily.]  Everybody  can't  be  happy 
in  his  private  life. 

Adelheid.  I  don't  like  this  resignation,  least  of  all 
in  a  man ;  I  beg  your  pardon  for  telling  you  so  flatly. 
[Good-humoredly.]  Is  the  misfortune  so  great  if  you 
aren't  the  Deputy  from  this  town  for  a  few  years — 
perhaps  never  ! 

Oldendoef.  Fraulein,  I'm  not  conceited;  I  don't 
consider  myself  particularly  strong,  and  as  far  as  I 
know  myself,  there  is  no  ambition  at  the  bottom  of 
my  soul.  It  is  possible  that  those  who  come  after  us 
will  do  as  you  do  now,  and  attach  very  little  impor- 
tance to  our  political  strife,  our  party  struggles  and 
all  that  goes  with  them.  It  is  possible  that  our  whole 
effort  may  remain  without  result ;  it  is  possible  that 
a  good  deal  of  what  we  are  striving  for  because  we 
think  it  is  good  may  prove  to  be  the  reverse ;  yes,  it 
is  very  possible  that  my  own  share  in  the  struggle 
will,  after  all,  be  painful,  discouraging,  and  anything 
but  what  we  might  call  a  grateful  task ;  but  all  that 
must  not  keep  me  from  giving  my  life  to  the  strife 
and  struggling  of  the  age  I  belong  to ;  for,  in  spite 
of  all,  this  battle  is  the  noblest  and  best  thing  the 
present  has.  Not  every  age  allows  her  sons  to  win 
results  that  remain  great  for  all  time ;  and,  I  repeat 
it,  not  every  century  is  destined  to  make  the  men 
who  live  in  it  sublime  and  happy. 

Adelheid.  I  think  this  age  is  able  to  do  that  if  the 
individual  men  in  it  will  only  understand  how  to  be 
useful  and  comfortable.  [Rising.]  Since  you  will 
do  nothing,  Professor,  for  the  little  domestic  happi- 
ness of  your  life,  you  compel  your  friends  to  act 
for  you. 

Oldendorf.  At  least,  don't  be  any  more  angry 
than  you  must ;  and  speak  to  Ida  for  me. 
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Adelheid.  I  will  try  to  use  my  woman  *s  wits  for 
you,  Herr  Statesman.    [Oldendorf  goes  out.] 

Adelheid.  [Alone.]  So  that's  one  of  the  noble 
products  of  culture — one  of  the  free  spirits  of  the 
German  nation  ?  Very  virtuous  and  remarkably  rea- 
sonable I  He  crawls  into  the  fire  from  a  sheer  sense 
of  duty  I  But  winning  something — the  world,  or  hap- 
piness, or  even  a  wife — he  isn't  built  for  that. 

Karl.    [Enters  and  announces.]    Doctor  Bolz! 

Adelheid.  Ah  I  He  at  least  will  be  no  such  prod- 
igy of  virtue  I    Where  is  the  Colonel? 

Karl.    In  Fraulein  Ida 's  room. 

Adelheid.  Bring  the  gentleman  in  here.  [Exit 
Karl.]  I  feel  some  embarrassment  at  seeing  you 
again,  Herr  Bolz,  but  I  will  try  not  to  let  you  dis- 
cover that. 

Bolz.  [Enters.]  One  poor  soul  has  just  left  you, 
trying  to  comfort  himself  with  the  help  of  his  philos- 
ophy; now  another  unhappy  wretch  comes  to  you. 
I  incurred  your  displeasure  yesterday,  and  if  you 
hadn't  appeared  and  interrupted  an  irresponsible 
prank,  Herr  von  Senden,  in  the  interest  of  social 
decorum,  would  probably  have  treated  me  worse  than 
he  did.  I  thank  you  for  the  reminder  you  gave  me ; 
I  take  it  as  an  evidence  that  you  do  not  intend  to 
withdraw  your  friendly  sympathy. 

Adelheid.  [Aside.]  Very  nice,  very  diplomatic! 
It  is  very  kind  of  you  to  interpret  my  strange  conduct 
so  leniently.  But  I  hope  you  will  pardon  another 
audacious  interference.  That  scene  with  Herr  von 
Senden  is  not  to  be  the  occasion  of  a  new  one? 

Bolz.  [Aside.]  That  Senden  again !  Your  inter- 
est in  him  shall  constitute  a  reason  for  avoiding  fur- 
ther complications  with  him.  I  think  I  shall  be  able 
to  do  so. 
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Adelheid.  Thank  you.  And  now  let  me  tell  you 
that  you  are  a  dangerous  diplomat.  You  are  respon- 
sible for  a  complete  defeat  in  this  house.  In  all  this 
sad  day,  just  one  thing  pleases  me,  and  that  was  the 
single  vote  that  was  cast  for  you  for  Deputy. 

BoLz.  That  was  a  mad  idea  of  the  honest  wine 
dealer's. 

Adelheid.  You  have  given  yourself  a  great  deal 
of  trouble  to  win  the  place  for  your  friend.  Why 
didn't  you  work  for  yourself!  The  young  man  I 
knew  once  had  a  high  spirit,  and  nothing  seemed  un- 
attainable to  his  lofty  ambition.  Have  you  changed, 
or  is  the  fire  still  burning? 

BoLz.  [Smiling.]  I've  become  a  journalist,  mj; 
dear  Fraulein. 

Adelheid.    So  has  your  friend. 

BoLz.  Only  incidentally ;  but  I  belong  to  the  guild. 
A  member  of  our  fraternity  can  be  ambitious  to 
write  wittily  or  wisely ;  anything  more  than  that  is 
not  for  us. 

Adelheid.    Not  for  you? 

BoLz.  We  are  too  flighty,  too  restless  and  dis- 
tracted for  anything  else. 

Adelheid.    Are  you  in  earnest,  Konrad  ? 

BoLZ.  Absolutely  in  earnest.  Why  should  I  pre- 
tend to  you  to  be  anything  I  am  not  1  We  newspaper 
writers  feed  our  souls  with  the  news  of  the  day ;  we 
have  to  taste  little  scraps  of  all  the  dishes  Satan 
cooks  for  men,  and  you  must  be  indulgent  with  us. 
Daily  annoyance  at  things  that  fail  and  things  that 
are  bad — that  works  on  a  man.  At  first  you  double 
up  your  fist,  but  later  you  become  a  mocker.  A  man 
who  always  works  from  hand  to  mouth — isn't  it  nat- 
ural that  he  will  do  everything  in  the  same  hand-to- 
mouth  way? 

Adelheid.    [Uneasily.]    But  it's  too  bad! 
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BoLZ.  Not  at  all.  It  *s  grand  fun.  We  gather  like 
bees ;  we  fly  over  the  whole  world  in  spirit ;  we  suck 
honey  where  we  find  it,  and  sting  whatever  dis- 
pleases us.  Such  a  life  isn't  exactly  calculated  to 
make  great  heroes;  but  it  makes  the  kind  of  jolly 
fellows  we  are. 

Adelheid.  [Aside.]  Now  he's  beginning,  and  he's 
worse  than  the  other  one. 

BoLZ.  And  that's  the  reason  we  don't  want  to  be 
sensitive.  I  jab  away  with  my  pen  as  long  as  I  can 
keep  going;  then  when  I  can't  go  any  longer,  some- 
body else  steps  into  my  place  and  does  the  same. 
"When  Konrad  Bolz,  the  grain  of  wheat,  is  ground  up 
in  the  great  mill,  other  grains  will  drop  down  on  the 
stones  till  the  meal  is  ready,  and  perhaps  the  future 
will  bake  a  good  loaf  out  of  it  that  will  be  a  godsend 
to  many. 

Adelheid.  No,  no;  that's  dreaming!  Such  resig- 
nation is  wrong. 

Bolz.  In  the  last  analysis,  you  will  find  such  res- 
ignation in  every  profession.  It's  not  your  fate,  I 
know.  Another  kind  of  happiness  belongs  to  you, 
and  you  will  find  it.  [Feelingly.]  Adelheid,  when 
I  was  a  youngster,  I  wrote  you  tender  letters  and 
rocked  myself  in  foolish  dreams ;  I  thought  a  great 
deal  of  you,  and  the  wounds  of  our  separation  cut  in 
my  heart,  hurt  sometimes  yet.  [Adelheid  makes  a 
deprecating  gesture.]  Don't  be  frightened ;  I'm  not 
going  to  say  anything  to  grieve  you.  I  quarreled 
with  my  fate  a  long  time  ago,  and  there  were  times 
when  it  seemed  to  me  I  was  shut  out  of  Paradise. 
But  now  that  you  stand  before  me  in  your  full  splen- 
dor, so  beautiful,  so  enticing,  and  my  feeling  for  you 
is  as  warm  as  ever,  now  I  must  say:  Your  father 
treated  me  roughly,  but  when  he  separated  us — when 
be  prevented  you,  the  rich  heiress,  accustomed  to 
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wealth  and  aristocratic  associates,  from  giving  your 
life  to  a  wild  boy  who  had  always  shown  more  pre- 
sumption than  strength — that  was  very  sensible,  and 
he  did  exactly  right. 

Adelheid.  [Seizing  his  hands  excitedly.]  Thank 
you  Konrad ;  thank  you  for  speaking  so  of  my  dead 
father.  Yes,  you  are  good;  you  have  a  heart;  it 
makes  me  very  happy  to  have  you  prove  that  to  me. 

BoLZ.  It's  only  a  little  pocket  heart  for  private 
consumption;  it  came  to  the  surface  against  my 
will. 

Adelheid.  And  that's  enough  about  us  two.  Here 
in  this  house  they  need  our  help.  You  have  won; 
you  have  done  just  what  you  wanted  to  do,  at  our 
expense.  I  bow  before  you  and  recognize  you  as  my 
master.  But  now  be  merciful  and  form  an  alliance 
with  me.  This  men's  quarrel  has  torn  roughly  at 
the  heart  of  a  girl  I  love.  I  want  to  heal  it,  and  I 
want  you  to  help  me. 

BoLz.    I  am  at  your  service. 

Adelheid.  The  Colonel  must  be  conciliated.  Think 
up  something  that  would  tend  to  cure  his  sick  self- 
respect. 

BoLz.  I  have  been  thinking  it  over,  and  I  have  a 
plan.  Unfortunately,  all  that  I  can  do  is  to  show  him 
that  his  anger  against  Oldendorf  is  folly.  The  mild 
mood  that  will  lead  to  a  reconciliation  must  be  your 
work. 

Adelheid.  So  we  women  must  work  out  our  own 
salvation. 

BoLz.  In  the  meantime  I'll  set  about  doing  what 
little  I  can. 

Adelheid.  Good-day,  Herr  Editor.  And  don't 
give  all  your  thoughts  to  the  course  of  the  great 
world,  but  think  sometimes  of  one  single  friend  who 
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is  so  unworthily  egotistical  as  to  be  looking  up  hap- 
piness on  her  own  account. 

BoLZ.  You  have  always  found  your  happiness  in 
working  for  the  happiness  of  others.  A  person  who 
is  egotistical  in  that  direction  finds  it  very  easy  to  be 
happy.    [Exit  Bolz.] 

Adelheid.  [Alone.]  He  loves  me  still !  He  is  a 
tender-hearted,  noble  man !  But  he  is  resigned,  too. 
They  are  all  sick,  these  men.  They  have  no  courage ! 
They  have  lost  self-confidence,  from  pure  learning 
and  meditating  about  themselves.  This  Konrad! 
Why  doesn't  he  say  to  me:  "Adelheid,  I  want  you 
for  my  wife"?  Everywhere  else  he's  shameless 
enough.  Good  gracious !  to  hear  him  philosophizing 
about  my  kind  of  happiness  and  his  kind  of  happi- 
ness I  It  was  all  very  beautiful,  but  it's  nothing  but 
foolishness.  The  young  fellows  out  in  the  country 
are  very  different.  They  don't  drag  great  bundles 
of  wisdom  around  with  them,  and  they  have  more 
whims  and  prejudices  than  necessary ;  but  they  hate 
and  love  heartily  and  defiantly,  and  never  forget  to 
look  out  for  Number  One.  I  like  their  way  better ; 
I  like  the  country  better,  with  its  fresh  air  and  my 
fields.  [Pause;  determinedly.']  The  Union  shall  be 
sold !  Konrad  shall  come  back  to  the  country  and  get 
over  his  fancies.  [Sits  down  and  writes.  Rings. 
Enter  Karl.]  Take  this  letter  to  Counsellor  Schwarz, 
and  tell  him  I  want  to  see  him  at  once  on  a  very 
urgent  matter.    [Exit  Karl.] 

Ida.  [Enters  door,  left.]  I  walk  around  like  a 
tiger  in  a  cage!  Oh,  let  me  cry  it  out!  [Weeps  in 
Adelheid 's  arms.] 

ADELHEro.  [Tenderly.]  Poor  child!  The  wicked 
men  have  treated  you  like  brutes.  Cry  it  out,  sweet- 
heart, but  don't  be  so  dumb  and  submissive. 
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Ida.  I  can  think  only  one  thing :  he 's  lost  to  me — 
lost  forever ! 

Adelheid.  You're  a  brave  girl.  Now  brace  up! 
You  haven 't  lost  him  at  all — so  far  from  it  that  we  '11 
fix  it  up  so  that  you  will  have  him  tighter  than  ever. 
He  shall  come  around  to  you  with  ruddy  cheeks  and 
beaming  eyes — the  noble  man,  jovlt  chosen  demi- 
god; and  the  demi-god  shall  ask  your  forgiveness, 
too,  for  making  you  suffer. 

Ida.    [Looking  up  at  her.]    What  do  you  mean f 

Adelheid.  Listen.  To-night  I  read  in  the  stars 
that  you  are  to  marry  a  member  of  Parliament.  A 
great  star  fell  out  of  the  heavens,  and  on  it  was 
written,  in  legible  characters :  *  *  She  shall  have  him, 
without  a  doubt. ' '    But  there 's  a  condition  attached. 

Ida.    What  condition  ?    Tell  me. 

Adelheid.  I  told  you  lately  about  a  certain  young 
lady  and  an  unknown  gentleman.  Do  you  remember! 

Ida.    I  have  been  thinking  about  it  ever  since. 

Adelheid.  Very  well.  On  the  same  day  when  that 
lady  finds  her  knight,  you  shall  be  reconciled  to  your 
Professor.    No  earlier  and  no  later ;  it  is  written  so. 

Ida.  I  'd  be  glad  to  believe  you.  And  when  will  the 
day  come? 

Adelheid.  Well,  my  treasure,  I  don't  know  that, 
exactly.  But  I  might  say  in  confidence,  since  we're 
girls  and  alone,  the  lady  in  question  is  getting  tired 
of  hoping  and  waiting  so  long,  and  I'm  afraid  she's 
going  to  do  something  desperate. 

Ida.  [Embracing  her.]  Oh,  fix  it  so  it  isn't  too 
long ! 

Adelheid.  [Holding  her.]  Be  still;  don't  let  a 
man  hear  us!  [Enter  Korb.]  What  news,  old 
friend? 

KoEB.  Fraulein,  Herr  Bellmaus  is  outside,  thei 
friend — 
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Adelheid.  Very  well;  and  he  wants  to  speak 
to  me? 

KoRB.  Yes ;  it  was  I  that  advised  him  to  come  and 
see  you.    He  has  something  to  tell  you. 

Adelheid.    Show  him  in.    [Exit  Korb.] 

Ida.    Let  me  go ;  my  eyes  are  red. 

Adelheid.  Well,  go,  then,  my  heart,  and  I'll  come 
to  you  in  a  few  minutes.  [Exit  Ida.]  And  now  he 
comes !    The  whole  Union,  one  after  another. 

Bellmaus.  [Enters;  shyly,  and  with  many  bows.] 
With  your  permission,  Fraulein — 

Adelheid.  [Cordially.]  I'm  glad  to  see  you,  sir, 
and  I  am  curious  about  the  interesting  discoveries 
you  wish  to  make  to  me. 

Bellmaus.  There  is  nobody  in  the  world,  Frau- 
lein, to  whom  I  would  rather  tell  what  I  have  heard. 
I  learned  from  Herr  Korb  that  you  are  a  subscriber 
to  our  paper,  and  I  am  sure — 

Adelheid.  That  I  deserve  also  to  be  a  friend  of 
the  staff.    I  thank  you  for  your  good  opinion. 

Bellmaus.  Now,  there's  this  Schmock!  He's  a 
poor  fellow  who  hasn't  been  in  good  society  much, 
and  up  to  the  present  he  was  employed  on  the 
Coriolanus. 

Adelheid.   Yes,  I  remember  having  seen  him. 

Bellmaus.  At  Bolz's  wish,  I  gave  him  several 
glasses  of  punch.  Then  he  got  cheerful  and  told  me 
of  a  great  plot  that  has  been  hatched  between  Sen- 
den  and  the  editor  of  the  Coriolanus.  He  says  these 
two  gentlemen  laid  a  plan  to  discredit  our  Professor 
Oldendorf  with  the  Colonel,  and  that  is  why  they 
persuaded  the  Colonel  to  write  articles  for  the 
Coriolanus. 

Adelheid.  Is  the  young  man  who  told  you  this  a 
person  that  can  be  depended  on? 

Bellmaus.   He  can't  stand  much  punch,  and  when 
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lie  had  drunk  three  glasses,  he  told  me  all  that  of  his 
own  free  will;  but  I  wouldn't  consider  him  very 
respectable.  I  think  he's  a  good  fellow ;  but  respect- 
able— no,  he  isn't  that ! 

AcELHEro.  [Indifferently.]  Would  this  gentleman, 
who  drank  the  three  glasses  of  punch,  be  willing,  do 
you  suppose,  to  repeat  his  disclosures  in  the  presence 
of  others? 

Bellmaus.  He  told  me  he  would,  and  said  some- 
thing about  proofs,  too. 

Adelheid.  [Aside.]  Oh,  he  did!  [Aloud.]  I'm 
afraid  the  proofs  will  not  be  adequate.  And  have 
you  said  nothing  to  the  Professor  or  Herr  Bolz 
about  it? 

Bellmaus.  Our  Professor  is  very  busy  now,  and 
Bolz  is  the  best  and  gayest  fellow  in  the  world; 
but  since  his  relations  with  Herr  von  Senden  are 
strained  already,  I  thought — 

Adelheid.  [Q'uickli/.]  And  you  were  perfectly 
right,  my  dear  Herr  Bellmaus.  So  you  like  Herr 
Bolz? 

Bellmaus.  He's  an  agreeable  fellow  and  a  fine 
fellow,  and  I  get  along  with  him  very  well;  we  all 
get  along  with  him  well. 

Adelheid.    I'm  glad  to  hear  that. 

Bellmaus.  He's  a  little  overbearing  sometimes, 
but  he  has  the  best  heart  in  the  world. 

Adelheid.  [Aside.]  Out  of  the  mouths  of  babes 
and  sucklings  shalt  thou  hear  the  truth. 

Bellmaus.  It's  true  that  he's  a  very  prosaic 
nature ;  he  has  no  appreciation  for  poetry. 

Adelheid.    Don 't  you  think  he  has  ? 

Bellmaus.  No;  he  gets  really  savage  over  it, 
sometimes. 

Adelheid.  [Rising.]  I  thank  you  for  what  you 
have  told  me,  even  if  I  can  attach  no  great  impor- 
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tance  to  it.  And  I  am  glad  to  know  you  as  a  member 
of  the  staff  of  the  Union.  These  newspaper  men  are 
dangerous  men,  I  notice,  and  it  is  well  to  keep  their 
good-will — although  since  I  am  a  person  of  no  im- 
portance, I  hope  to  be  able  never  to  furnish  material 
for  a  newspaper  article.  [As  Bellmaus  hesitates  to 
go.]    Can  I  be  of  service  to  you  in  anything  more? 

Bellmaus.  [Warmly.]  Yes,  Fraulein,  if  you  will 
have  the  kindness  to  accept  this  copy  of  my  poems. 
They  are  the  poems  of  youth,  it  is  true — my  first 
flights — but  I  will  count  on  your  indulgence.  [Draws 
a  gilt-edged  volume  from  his  pocket,  hands  it  to  her.] 

Adelheid.  I  thank  you  heartily,  Herr  Bellmaus. 
This  is  the  first  time  a  poet  has  ever  made  me  a 
present  of  his  works.  When  I  go  back  to  the  country, 
I  will  read  the  beautiful  book  through  and  be  glad 
under  my  trees  to  know  that  I  have  friends  in  the  city 
who  think  of  me  when  they  write  beautiful  things  for 
others. 

Bellmaus.  [Spirjitedly.]  You  may  be  sure,  Frau- 
lein, that  no  poet  will  forget  you  who  has  had  the 
good  fortune  to  know  you.  [Bows  profoundly,  and 
goes  out.] 

Adelheid.  [Alone.]  It  seems  to  me  that  this 
Herr  Schmock  with  the  three  glasses  of  punch  is 
worth  getting  acquainted  with.  I'll  send  Karl  at 
once  to  hunt  him  up.  I'm  scarcely  settled  in  town, 
and  already  my  room  is  like  a  business  oflBce,  with 
editors  and  authors  coming  and  going — I'm  afraid 
it's  an  omen.    [Exit,  left.   It  grows  dark.] 

Colonel.  [Enters  from  the  garden;  comes  slowly 
forward.]  I'm  glad  it's  all  over  between  us.  [Stamp- 
ing his  foot.]  Yes,  sir,  I'm  glad  of  it!  [Depressed.] 
I  feel  freer  and  lighter  than  I  have  in  a  long  time ;  I 
feel  like  singing.  This  moment  I  am  the  subject  of 
conversation  over  every  tea-cup,  on  every  beer- 
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bench.  Discussion  and  laughter  everywhere :  *  *  Good 
enough  for  him,  the  old  fool!"  Damn  it!  [Enter 
Karl,  with  lights  and  the  newspaper.]  Who  told 
you  to  bring  a  light  1 

Karl.  Colonel,  it 's  the  time  when  you  always  read 
the  newspaper.    Here  it  is.    [Lays  it  on  the  table.] 

Colonel.  A  wretched  lot,  these  gentlemen  of  the 
pen!  Cowardly,  malicious,  tricky  and  sneaking! 
How  that  mob  will  exult  over  me!  How  they  will 
lift  their  editor  to  the  clouds !  There  lies  the  cursed 
sheet,  with  my  defeat  in  it,  trumpeted  with  swollen 
cheeks,  with  shrugs  and  mockery.  Away  with  it! 
[Walks  up  and  down,  looks  at  the  paper  as  it  lies  on 
the  floor,  picks  it  up.]  I'll  drain  it  to  the  dregs! 
[Sits  down.]  Right  here  in  the  first  column :  [Read- 
ing.]  Professor  Oldendorf — Majority  of  two  votes. 
^'This  paper  is  of  course  obliged  to  rejoice  at  the 
result."  I  should  think  so.  *'And  no  less  satisfac- 
tory was  the  struggle  that  preceded  it."  Of  course. 
**It  is  probably  without  a  precedent  that  two  men 
opposed  each  other,  as  in  this  case,  who  were  bound 
together  by  a  friendship  which  had  endured  for 
years,  both  honored  in  the  same  manner  by  the  good- 
will of  their  fellow-citizens.  It  was  a  chivalrous  con- 
flict between  two  friends,  full  of  generosity,  without 
malice,  without  jealousy ;  it  is  even  probable  that  in 
the  soul  of  each  lay  a  secret  wish  that  his  loved  oppo- 
nent, and  not  he,  might  be  victorious."  [Lays  the 
paper  aside,  mops  his  hrow.]  What  kind  of  language 
is  this?  [Reads.]  "And  if  we  leave  political  opin- 
ions out  of  the  question,  never  did  a  man  deserve 
victory  more  thoroughly  than  our  honored  opponent. 
This  is  not  the  place  to  note  the  estimate  which  the 
large  circle  of  his  friends  and  acquaintaces  put  on 
his  honest  and  noble  personality;   the  active  sym- 
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pathy  which  has  worked  with  counsel  and  deed  for 
all  the  city's  useful  enterprises  is  universally  known 
to-day,  and  is  appreciated  by  all  our  citizens  with  the 
liveliest  gratitude. "  [Lays  the  paper  down.]  What 
wretched  rot  I  [Reads  on.]  ''Our  city  has  decided 
by  a  very  small  majority  to  be  represented  in  Parlia- 
ment by  the  political  views  of  his  younger  friend, 
but  it  is  understood  that  all  parties  are  preparing 
addresses  and  deputations  to-day,  not  to  celebrate 
the  success  of  the  victor,  but  to  express  to  his  oppo- 
nent, his  noble  friend,  their  unanimous  respect  and 
admiration,  of  which  no  man  was  ever  worthier  than 
he."  That's  taking  an  outrageous  advantage  of  a 
man!  I  didn't  think  Oldendorf  was  capable  of  it. 
That's  a  pen-pusher's  revenge;  it's  the  refinement 
of  villainy.  Oh,  it's  just  like  him!  No,  it  isn't  like 
him!  It's  horrible!  It's  inhuman!  What  can  I 
do?  Deputations  and  addresses  to  me!  to  Olden- 
dorf's  friend!  Bah!  it's  all  gossip — newspaper 
noise.  It  doesn't  cost  anything  but  a  few  fine  words ! 
The  town  doesn't  know  anything  about  such  feelings, 
Eascality ! 

Kael.  [Enters.]  Here  are  the  letters.  [Lays 
them  on  the  table;  exit.] 

Colonel.  And  more  of  it  in  them !  I  haven 't  the 
courage  to  open  them !  [Opens  the  first.]  What  the 
Devil!  a  poem!  and  to  me:  **To  our  noble  political 
opponent,  the  best  man  in  the  city."  Signed! — 
what's  the  signature?  Bans!  Baus!  Don't  know 
him ;  that  must  be  a  pseudonym.  [Opens  the  second 
letter.]  "To  the  benefactor  of  the  poor,  the  father 
of  the  orphan. "  An  address!  [Reads.]  "Respect 
and  affection.  Signed:  Many  women  and  girls," 
the  seal  a  P.  P.?  Good  Lord!  what  does  all  this 
mean?    Have  I  gone  crazy?    If  this  really  is  the 
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town's  sentiments,  and  if  this  is  the  way  people  look 
at  what  has  happened,  I  must  confess  that  people 
think  better  of  me — than  I  do  of  myself. 

Kakl.  [Enters.]  Several  gentlemen  want  to  speak 
to  you. 

Colonel.    What  sort  of  gentlemen ! 

Karl.  They  say  they're  a  deputation  from  the 
electors. 

Colonel.  Send  them  in.  This  damned  paper  was 
right. 

[PiEPENBRiNK,  Kleinmichel  Gtid  three  other  men 
enter,  and  bow  to  the  Colonel,  who  returns  their 
scUutation.] 

PiEPENBRiNK.  [Solemnly.]  My  dear  Colonel !  A 
number  of  electors  have  sent  us  to  you  as  a  depu- 
tation, to  tell  you  to-day  that  the  whole  town  con- 
siders you  to  be  a  very  respectable  and  excellent 
man. 

Colonel.  [Stiffly.]  I  am  grateful  to  them  for 
their  good  opinion. 

PiEPENBRiNK.  There's  nothing  to  be  grateful  for. 
It 's  the  truth.  You  are  a  man  of  honor  through  and 
through,  and  we  are  glad  to  tell  you  that ;  you  cer- 
tainly can't  object  to  hearing  that  from  your  fellow- 
citizens. 

Colonel.  I  have  always  considered  myself  a  man 
of  honor,  gentlemen. 

PiEPENBRiNK.  Thcu  you  havc  considered  right. 
And  you  have  proved  your  good  disposition — every 
time  you  had  a  chance.  When  there  was  poverty, 
when  provisions  were  dear,  when  there  were  guar- 
dians to  be  appointed,  even  at  the  rifle-club's  celebra- 
tions, everywhere  where  a  man's  good-will  could  be 
pleasant  or  useful  to  his  fellow-citizens,  you  were 
always  the  first.    Always  quiet  and  cordial,  without 
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nppishness  or  better-than-other-people  ways.  That*8 
the  reason  everybody  loves  you  and  honors  you. 

[Colonel  wipes  his  eyes.] 

PiEPENBRiNK.  Today  a  lot  of  us  voted  for  the 
Professor,  some  for  political  reasons,  some  because 
they  knew  he's  your  good  friend  and  will  probably 
be  your  son-in-law. 

Colonel.     [Without  bitterness.]    But,  sir — 

PiEPENBRiNK.  And  I  was  one  that  didn't  vote  for 
you. 

Colonel.  [Somewhat  more  vigorously.]  Well, 
sir — 

PiEPENBRiNK.  But  that  is  just  the  reason  why 
I've  come  to  you  with  the  others,  and  that's  the  rea- 
son we  tell  you  what  people  in  town  think  of  you. 
And  we  all  wish  for  you  that  you  may  keep  your 
manly  mind  and  your  friendly  heart  many  years, 
and  be  an  honest  and  highly  respected  gentleman 
and  fellow-citizen. 

Colonel.  [Mildly.]  Why  don't  you  say  that  to 
the  Professor  you  voted  for! 

PiEPENBRiNK.  Hc's  youug  yet.  He  must  go  to 
Parliament,  and  prove  that  he  deserves  to  be  thanked 
by  the  town.  But  you  have  deserved  it  already,  and 
that's  why  we  have  come  to  you. 

Colonel.  [Frankly.]  I  thank  you,  sir,  for  your 
kinds  words.  They  have  done  me  a  great  deal  of 
good.    Would  you  please  tell  me  your  name? 

PiEPENBRiNK.    My  uamc  is  Piepenbrink. 

Colonel.  [With  sudden  coolness,  but  not  im- 
politely.] Oh,  that  is  who  you  are.  [In  a  tone  of 
reserve.]  Thank  you,  gentlemen,  for  the  friendly 
sentiments  you  have  expressed,  whether  you  are  re- 
flecting the  real  views  of  the  town  or  are  speaking 
for  a  few  only.    I  thank  you,  and  I  shall  continue  to 
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do  what  seems  to  me  right.  [Bows,  as  does  the 
deputation;  they  go  out.]  So  that  is  Piepenbrink; 
the  warm  friend  of  his  friend ! — but  the  man 's  words 
were  sensible  and  his  whole  manner  respectable; 
there  certainly  can  be  no  trickery  in  that.  Who 
knows !  They  are  clever  schemers.  Send  me  news- 
paper articles,  letters  and  these  good-natured  fel- 
lows to  soften  my  heart,  pretend  before  the  whole 
world  to  be  my  friends,  so  as  to  get  me  to  believe 
their  dishonesty  a  second  time!  Yes  that's  the  way 
of  it!  All  on  the  program!  They'll  find  they  can't 
catch  me  that  way! 

Kabl.    [Enters.]    Herr  Doctor  Bolz. 

Colonel.    I'm  not  at  home  to  anyone  any  longer. 

Kakl.  Yes,  I  told  the  gentleman  that,  but  he  in- 
sisted he  must  see  you;  said  he  came  on  an  affair 
of  honor. 

Colonel.  What !  Oldendorf  can 't  be  so  crazy  as 
that.    Show  him  in ! 

BoLZ.  [Enters;  with  reserve.]  Colonel,  I  have 
come  to  inform  you  of  something  which  is  necessary 
to  the  honor  of  a  third  person. 

Colonel.  I  am  ready  to  hear  it.  I  beg  you  not 
to  make  it  too  long. 

BoLz.  No  longer  than  is  necessary.  The  article 
in  the  evening  edition  of  the  Union,  speaking  of  you, 
was  written  by  me  and  inserted  in  the  paper  without 
Oldendorf 's  knowledge. 

Colonel.  It  can't  be  a  matter  of  any  great  im- 
portance to  me  who  wrote  the  article. 

BoLz.  [Politely.]  But  it  is  of  importance  to  me 
to  tell  you  that  it  is  not  by  Oldendorf  and  Olden- 
dorf knew  nothing  about  it.  My  friend  has  been  so 
much  occupied  in  the  past  few  weeks  by  certain  sad 
and  painful  affairs  of  his  own,  that  he  has  left  the 
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entire  management  of  the  paper  to  me.  I  am  re- 
sponsible entirely  for  everything  which  has  ap- 
peared in  it  lately. 

Colonel.  And  why  do  you  make  me  this  revela- 
tion? 

BoLZ.  It  will  not  escape  your  intelligence,  Colo- 
nel, that  after  such  a  scene  as  the  one  that  happened 
today  between  you  and  my  friend  Oldendorf,  as  a 
man  of  honor  he  could  neither  write  such  an  article 
nor  accept  it  for  publication  in  his  paper. 

Colonel.  How  is  that,  sir?  I  saw  nothing  un- 
worthy in  the  article  itself. 

BoLZ.  The  article  exposes  my  friend  to  the  sus- 
picion of  trying  to  win  your  sympathy  back  by  un- 
worthy flattery.  Nothing  is  more  foreign  to  his 
nature  than  such  a  practice.  You  are  too  much  of 
a  man  of  honor  yourself,  Colonel,  to  consider  such 
conduct  natural  even  in  your  enemy. 

Colonel.  You're  right!  [Aside.]  This  is  add- 
ing insult  to  injury.  Have  you  finished  your  dec- 
laration ? 

BoLz.  I  have.  But  I  wish  to  add  another,  that  I 
am  very  sorry  I  wrote  the  article. 

Colonel.  I  hope  I  will  not  offend  you  when  I 
assume  that  you  have  written  ten  others  which  you 
might  better  be  sorry  for. 

BoLZ.  [Continuing.]  I  had  the  article  in  type 
before  I  knew  of  your  last  conversation  with  Olden- 
dorf;  [Very  politely.]  consequently  I  regret  it  be- 
cause it  is  not  exactly  true.  I  was  too  hasty  in  por- 
traying your  personality  to  the  public ;  the  picture, 
at  least  today,  does  not  correspond  to  the  reality — it 
is  flattering. 

Colonel.  [In  an  outburst  of  indignation.]  Now 
by  the  Lord,  that's  too  much! 
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BoLz.  I  beg  your  pardon,  but  it's  the  truth.  I 
want  to  convince  you  that  even  a  journalist  can  be 
sorry  for  writing  what  is  untrue. 

Colonel.  Sir!  [Aside.]  I  must  keep  control  of 
myself,  or  I  will  only  prove  that  he  is  right.  Herr 
Doctor,  I  see  that  you  are  a  clever  man  and  under- 
stand your  business.  And  since  you  seem  moreover 
to  be  in  a  mood  today  to  tell  only  the  truth,  I  wish 
you  would  tell  me  whether  it  was  you  who  planned 
the  demonstrations  that  purported  to  represent  the 
attitude  of  the  public  toward  me. 

BoLz.  [Bowing.]  It  is  true  that  I  had  a  part  in 
them. 

Colonel.  [Holding  out  the  letter  to  him,  furi- 
ously.]    Were  you  back  of  this? 

BoLz.  Partly,  Colonel.  This  poem  is  the  heart- 
felt effusion  of  an  honest  youth  who  reveres  in  you 
a  fatherly  friend  of  Oldendorf 's  and  the  ideal  of  a 
chivalrous  knight;  I  encouraged  him  to  send  it  to 
you.  It  was  at  least  well  meant.  The  poet  will  have 
to  look  elsewhere  for  his  ideal.  The  address  comes 
from  women  and  girls  who  form  the  Society  for  the 
Care  of  Orphan  Children.  The  Society  counts 
Fraulein  Ida  Berg  among  its  members ;  I  composed 
the  address  for  the  ladies  and  the  daughter  of  the 
wine-dealer  Piepenbrink  copied  it. 

Colonel.  That  is  about  what  I  supposed.  It  is  un- 
necessary to  ask  if  you  are  the  plotter  who  sent  me 
the  deputation. 

BoLz.    At  least  I  did  nothing  to  prevent  it. 

[Male  chorus  outside.] 

Hurrah,  hurrah,  hurrah! 
A  noble  knight  who  lives  and  moves 

Within  our  city's  ban. 
Whom  every  child  reveres  and  loves, 
A  brave  and  honest  man ; 
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Since  all  in  trouble  know  the  knight 

Will  help  with  deed  and  word, 
For  love  it  is  his  armor  bright 

And  mercy  is  his  sword. 
We  sing  today  to  praise  his  name : 
The  poor  man's  friend,  to  sound  his  fame, 
The  Colonel,  the  Colonel, 
The  noble  Colonel  Berg. 
Colonel.    [Rings  after  the  first  measures  of  the 
song.    Kabl  enter s."]  If  you  want  to  hold  your  posi- 
tion, sir,  you  will  let  no  one  in. 

Kabl.  [Terrified.l  Colonel,  they  are  in  the  gar- 
den already,  a  great  crowd  of  them ;  it 's  the  choral 
society,  and  the  first  of  them  are  on  the  steps  now. 
BoLz.  [Who  has  opened  the  window. '\  Very 
well  sung.  Colonel — ^''Templar  and  Jewess" — it's 
the  best  tenor  in  town  that's  doing  it,  and  he's  well 
supported. 

Colonel.  [Aside."]  It  will  drive  me  crazy  I  Bring 
the  gentlemen  in.  [Exit  Karl;  at  the  end  of  the 
stanza.] 

Fritz  Kleinmichel.  [Enters  with  two  others.] 
Colonel,  our  choral  society  asks  permission  to  sing 
you  some  songs.  Please  listen  to  the  little  serenade 
which  is  a  feeble  expression  of  our  universal  respect 
and  love. 

Colonel.  I'm  very  sorry,  gentlemen,  that  an  ill- 
ness in  my  family  makes  it  necessary  for  me  to  ask 
you  to  abbreviate  your  artistic  performance.  I  thank 
you  for  your  good  intentions  and  beg  you  to  sing 
Professor  Oldendorf  the  songs  you  planned  for  me. 
Fritz  Kleinmichel.  We  thought  it  was  our  duty 
to  greet  you  first,  before  we  went  to  see  your  friend. 
We  don't  want  to  disturb  the  sick  people  of  course, 
and  if  you  will  allow  us  we  will  go  farther  away 
from  the  house,  out  into  the  garden. 
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Colonel.  Do  as  you  please.  [Feitz  Kleinmichel 
and  the  two  others  go  out.]  Is  this  scene  an  inven- 
tion of  yours  too  I 

BoLz.  [Bowing.]  Partly  at  least.  But  you  are 
too  kind,  Colonel,  when  you  impute  all  these  demon- 
strations to  me  alone;  my  share  in  them  is  very 
small.  I  have  done  nothing  but  direct  public  opin- 
ion a  little.  All  these  men  are  not  puppets,  pulled 
around  on  threads  by  a  clever  player.  All  these 
voices  belong  to  strong  and  worthy  persons,  and 
what  they  have  said  to  you  is  in  fact  the  general 
opinion  of  the  town,  that  is,  the  conviction  of  the 
better  and  more  intelligent  element.  If  that  had  not 
been  the  case,  I  should  have  labored  in  vain  with 
these  excellent  fellows;  I  could  not  have  got  them 
near  your  house ! 

Colonel.  He's  right  again,  and  I'm  wrong 
again  I 

BoLZ.  [Very  politely.]  Allow  me  to  say  in  addi- 
tion that  as  things  stand  now,  all  these  tender  ex- 
pressions of  universal  respect  seem  to  me  inappro- 
priate, and  that  I  heartily  regret  the  share  I  had  in 
them.  A  friend  of  Oldendorf's,  at  least,  has  no 
occasion  to  celebrate  your  chivalrous  temper  or  your 
spirit  of  self-sacrifice. 

Colonel.  [Starting  toward  him  excitedly.]  Doc- 
tor, you  are  taking  advantage  of  your  profession 
to  grow  insolent  and  to  abuse  me  in  a  way  that  ex- 
hausts my  patience.  You  are  in  my  house,  and  it  is 
a  common  piece  of  social  propriety  to  respect  a  man 
in  his  own  home. 

BoLz.  [Leaning  over  a  chair,  good-humoredly.] 
If  you  mean  by  that  you  have  the  right  to  put  un- 
pleasant visitors  out  of  your  house,  it  was  unneces- 
sary to  remind  me  of  it ;  for  you  have  already  put  a 
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man  out  of  your  house  today  whose  love  for  you  gave 
him  a  better  right  to  be  here  than  I  have. 

Colonel.    Sir,  I  never  heard  of  such  audacity  I 

BoLz.  [Bowing.]  I  am  a  journalist,  Colonel,  and 
I  am  only  using  what  you  just  hinted  at,  the  privilege 
of  my  profession. 

[Loud  music  by  a  brass  band.  Karl  enters 
hastily.] 

Colonel.  [Calls  to  Karl  as  he  enters.]  Lock 
the  garden  gate.  Let  no  one  in.  [The  music 
ceases.] 

BoLz.  [At  the  window.]  You*re  locking  your 
own  friends  out.    I'm  innocent  this  time. 

Karl.  Oh,  Colonel,  it 's  too  late.  The  singers  are 
back  in  the  garden,  and  a  great  procession  has  come 
up  in  front  of  them,  right  up  by  the  house ;  it 's  Herr 
von  Senden  and  the  whole  Club.    [Goes  to  rear.] 

Colonel.  Sir,  I  should  like  to  end  this  conversa- 
tion here. 

BoLz.  [From  the  window.]  In  your  situation, 
Colonel,  the  wish  seems  to  me  a  very  reasonable  one. 
[Looking  out  again.]  A  brilliant  procession,  they 
are  all  carrying  Japanese  lanterns.  On  the  lanterns 
are  inscriptions.  Besides  the  ordinary  club  mottoes 
I  see  some  other.  Why  isn  't  that  Bellmaus  ever  on 
the  lookout  for  stuff  for  the  paper?  [Hastily  draw- 
ing out  a  note-book.]  We'll  note  the  inscriptions  in 
a  hurry  for  the  paper.  [Calling  back  into  the  room.] 
I  beg  your  pardon,  sir.  Ah,  that  is  extremely  re- 
markable :  *  *  Down  with  our  enemies ! '  *  And  there 's 
a  dark-colored  lantern  with  white  letters:  ** Death 
to  the  Union!"  Great  guns!  [Calling  out  of  the 
window.]     Good  evening,  gentlemen! 

Colonel.  [Approaching  him.]  You're  in  league 
with  the  Devil,  sir! 
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BoLz.  [Turning  around  quickly.]  It  is  very  kind 
of  you,  Colonel,  to  show  yourself  at  the  window  with 
me.    [The  Colonel  steps  back  hastily.] 

Senden.    [From  below.]    "Whose  voice  is  that? 

BoLz.  Good  evening,  Herr  von  Senden!  The 
gentleman  who  is  carrying  the  brown  lantern  with 
the  white  inscription  would  favor  us  greatly  if  he 
would  have  the  kindness  to  hand  the  lantern  up  here 
to  the  Colonel.  Blow  your  light  out,  my  man,  and 
reach  me  the  lantern.  That's  it;  thank  you,  my 
friend  with  the  fetching  motto.  [Drawing  the  lan- 
tern in.]  Here,  Colonel,  is  an  evidence  of  the  fra- 
ternal feeling  which  your  friends  cherish  for  us. 
[Tears  the  lantern  from  the  stick.]  The  lantern  for 
you,  the  stick  for  the  lantern-bearer.  [Throws  the 
stick  out  of  the  window.]  I  have  the  honor  to  say 
good-evening.     [Turns  to  go,  meets  Adelheid.] 

[The  male  chorus  has  come  nearer:  *'A  noble 
knight  who  lives  and  moves,"  interrupted  by  a 
flourish,  then  from  many  voices:  *' Hurrah  for  Colo- 
nel Berg,  hurrah^  hurrah,  hurrah!"] 

Adelheid.  [Enters  left,  during  the  noise.]  Has 
the  whole  town  broken  loose  ? 

BoLz.  I've  done  my  duty;  he's  half  converted. 
Good-night ! 

Colonel.  [Throwing  the  lantern  to  the  floor  in 
a  rage.]    Devil  take  all  journalists ! 

[The  male  chorus,  Senden,  Blumenbeeg  and  a 
long  procession  are  visible  at  the  garden-door;  the 
deputation  enters,  the  chorus  and  lantern^bearers 
group  themselves  at  the  entrance.] 

Senden.  [In  a  loud  voice,  while  the  curtain  is 
falling.]  Colonel,  the  Club  honors  itself  by  greet- 
ing its  highly-honored  member.     .     .     . 


ACT  FOUR. 
SCENE  ONE. 

[Summer  parlor  in  the  Colonel's  House.] 

Colonel.  [Enters  from  the  garden,  followed  by 
Karl;  speaks  irritably,  while  in  the  act  of  entering.] 
Who  told  Wilhelm  to  lead  the  horse  around  under 
the  bedroom  windows?  The  brute  make?  such  a 
noise  with  his  shoes  that  it  would  wake  the  dead. 

Karl.    Don't  you  expect  to  take  your  ride  today! 

Colonel.    No  !  take  the  horse  to  the  stable ! 

Karl.    Very  well,  sir.    [Exit.] 

Colonel.  [Rings;  Karl  appears  at  the  door 
again.]    Can  I  speak  with  Fraulein  Adelheidt 

Karl.  She  is  in  her  rooms;  Counsellor  Schwarz 
has  been  with  her  for  an  hour. 

Colonel.    What!    This  early  in  the  morning? 

Karl.  Here  she  is  herself.  [Exit,  after  Adelhbid 
has  entered.] 

Adelheid.  [Enters  right,  accompanied  by  Korb.J 
You  will  stay  near  the  garden  gate,  and  when  the 
young  man  I  spoke  of  comes,  you  will  bring  him  to 
us.  [Exit  KoRB.]  Good  morning.  Colonel!  [Ap- 
proaching him  and  looking  at  him  cheerfully.]  How 
is  the  weather  today? 

Colonel.  Gray,  my  girl,  gray  and  stormy!  An- 
ger and  sorrow  are  storming  around  in  my  head 
till  it  is  almost  splitting.    How  is  the  little  girl? 

Adelheid.  Better.  She  had  the  good  sense  to  fall 
asleep  along  toward  morning.  She's  very  sad  now, 
but  composed. 

Colonel.  It's  just  that  composure  that  exasper- 
ates me.    If  she  would  just  shriek  out  and  tear  her 
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hair  a  little,  it  would  be  terrible,  but  it  would  seem 
natural.  But  this  smiling  and  turning  away  and 
secret  wiping  of  tears,  all  that  takes  all  the  self-con- 
trol I  might  have.  It  is  unnatural  for  my  child  to 
be  like  that. 

Adelheid.  Perhaps  she  knows  her  father's  kind 
heart  better  than  he  does  himself;  perhaps  she  still 
hopes. 

Colonel.  What  could  she  hope  fori  For  a  recon- 
ciliation with  him?  After  what  has  happened  a 
reconciliation  with  Oldendorf  is  absolutely  impos- 
sible. 

Adelheid.  [Aside.]  I  wonder  if  he  wants  me  to 
contradict  him? 

KoEB.  [Enters,  to  Adelheid.]  The  young  man  is 
here. 

Adelheid.  I  will  ring.  [Exit  Korb.]  Will  you 
help  me  out  of  an  embarrassing  situation?  I  want 
to  speak  to  a  strange  young  man  who  seems  to  need 
help,  and  I  should  like  to  have  you  stay  within  reach 
— may  I  leave  this  door  open?  [Points  to  door  left.] 

Colonel.  Which  amounts  to  saying,  I  must  go 
in  there? 

Adelheid.    Please  do,  just  for  five  minutes. 

Colonel.  All  right,  if  I'm  not  expected  to  eaves- 
drop. 

Adelheid.  I  don't  expect  you  to  do  that,  but  you 
will  listen,  I'm  sure,  if  the  conversation  interests 
you. 

Colonel.  [Smiling.]  In  that  case  I'll  come  in. 
[Exit  left,  Adelheid  rings.] 

ScHMocK.  [Enters,  accompanied  by  Koeb,  who 
turns  at  the  entrance  and  goes  away  again;  bowing.] 
Good  morning.  Are  you  the  lady  who  sent  her  sec- 
retary to  me? 
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Adelheid.  Yes;  I  believe  you  had  said  yourself 
that  you  would  like  to  speak  to  me? 

ScHMOCK.  Why  should  the  secretary  know  whether 
I  have  anything  to  say  to  you  or  not?  Here  are  the 
notes  Senden  wrote ;  I  found  them  in  the  Coriolanus 
waste-basket.  Look  'em  over  and  see  if  you  can  use 
'em  for  the  Colonel.  What  can  I  do  with  'em? 
They  don't  amount  to  anything. 

Adelheid.  [Looking  at  them,  reading  in  an 
aside.]  ''I  send  you  herewith  certain  amateurish 
productions,  etc. ' '  Careless  and  yet  very  frequent  I 
[Lays  them  on  the  table.  Aloud.]  In  any  case  these 
unimportant  little  communications  are  safer  in  my 
paper-basket  than  elsewhere.  And  why  do  you  honor 
me  with  your  confidence,  sir? 

ScHMocK.  Bellmaus  told  me  you  were  a  clever 
person  who  would  know  how  to  tell  the  Colonel  to 
look  out  for  Senden  and  my  editor.  And  the  Colo- 
nel's a  good  man ;  he  gave  me  a  glass  of  sweet  wine 
and  rolls  with  salmon  for  breakfast  a  while  back. 

Colonel.  [Visible  at  the  door,  his  hands  folded 
compassionately.]    Good  Lord ! 

ScHMocK.  Why  should  I  let  those  fellows  cheat 
him? 

Adelheid.  If  you  liked  that  breakfast,  we  will  try 
to  see  that  you  get  another. 

ScHMocK.  Oh,  please,  don't  go  to  any  trouble 
for  me ! 

Adelheid.  Is  there  any  other  way  we  can  help 
you? 

ScHMOCK.  What  help  do  I  need?  [Looking  at  his 
boots  and  clothing.]  I  have  everything  in  good 
shape  just  now.  The  only  trouble  is,  I'm  in  a  poor 
business.  I'm  going  to  try  to  get  out  of  literature. 
.  Adelheid.  [Compassionately.]  So  it's  hard,  is 
it,  for  a  literary  man  to  be  comfortable? 
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ScHMocK.  That  depends.  My  editor  isn't  a  fair 
man.  He  cuts  out  too  much  and  pays  too  little. 
** First  of  all  look  after  your  style,"  he  says;  "a 
good  style's  the  principal  thing.  Write  forcible, 
Schmock,"  he  says,  ''write  deep;  nowadays  people 
expect  a  paper  to  be  deep."  Very  well,  I  write 
deep,  I  make  my  style  logical.  Then  when  I  bring 
him  the  work,  he  throws  it  away  and  howls :  ''What's 
this  ?  That 's  heavy,  that 's  pedantic, ' '  he  says.  ' '  You 
must  write  smarter,  you  must  be  brilliant, 
Schmock,"  he  says ;  "it's  the  fashion  to  make  every- 
thing pleasant  for  the  reader."  What  can  I  do?  I 
write  smart  again,  I  put  all  sorts  of  brilliant  things 
in  the  article ;  and  when  I  bring  it  to  him  he  takes  his 
red  pencil  and  cuts  out  all  the  ordinary  stuff  and 
leaves  nothing  but  the  brilliant  things. 

Colonel.    Is  it  possible? 

Schmock.  How  can  I  live  with  such  treatment! 
How  can  I  write  him  nothing  but  brilliant  at  five 
pfennigs  a  line?  I  can't  live  on  it.  And  so  I'm  go- 
ing to  try  to  get  out  of  the  business.  If  I  could 
make  twenty-five  or  thirty  thalers,  I'd  never  write 
for  a  newspaper  again  in  my  life.  I'd  start  my  own 
business,  some  little  business  that  would  keep  me 
alive. 

Adelheid.  Wait  a  moment!  [LooJcs  into  her 
purse.] 

Colonel.  [Coming  forward  hastily.']  Leave  that 
to  me,  my  dear  Adelheid.  The  young  man  wants  to 
leave  journalism;  that's  my  affair!  Here,  here's 
the  money  you  want,  if  you  promise  me  never  to 
touch  a  pen  again  for  a  newspaper.    Here,  take  it! 

Schmock.  A  Prussian  banknote  for  twenty-five 
thalers!  I  promise  you  on  my  honor,  Colonel,  on 
my  honor  and  salvation,  I'll  go  and  see  a  cousin  of 
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mine  today,  that*s  got  a  good  business.  Shall  I 
make  you  a  due-bill,  Colonel,  or  shall  I  give  you  a 
promissory  note  with  a  long  time  to  run? 

Colonel.  Keep  away  from  me  with  your  long- 
time notes  I 

ScHMocK.  Then  I'll  give  you  a  due-bill.  I'd 
rather  it  would  be  only  a  due-bill. 

Colonel.  [Impatiently.]  No,  I  don't  want  your 
due-bill  either.  Now  get  out  of  here,  for  the  Lord's 
sake! 

ScHMocK.  And  how  will  it  be  about  the  interest  t 
If  I  could  have  it  at  five  per  cent,  I'd  be  glad. 

Adelheid.  He  has  made  you  a  present  of  the 
money. 

ScHMocK.  He's  made  me  a  present  of  it?  I  can't 
believe  it!  I'll  tell  you.  Colonel,  if  I  don't  do  any- 
thing with  the  money  we  '11  call  it  a  present ;  if  I  get 
a  start  with  it,  I'll  bring  it  back  to  you.  I  hope  I'll 
get  a  start  with  it. 

Colonel.    Do  exactly  as  you  please. 

ScHMOCK.  I'll  be  very  glad  to,  Colonel.  But  I 
thank  you  for  it,  and  may  you  be  paid  for  it  by  some- 
thing else  pleasant  happening  to  you.  Good  morn- 
ing, ladies  and  gentlemen! 

Adelheid.  We'll  not  forget  about  the  breakfast. 
[Rings.  Korb  enters.]  Listen,  my  dear  Korb! 
[Talks  with  him  aside.] 

ScHMocK.  Please,  that  isn't  necessary  I 
[ScHMOcK  and  Korb  go  out.] 

Colonel.  And  now,  Fraulein,  explain  this  con- 
versation; it  concerns  me  nearly  enough,  I  see. 

Adelheid.  Senden  has  talked  very  indiscreetly  to 
other  people  about  his  relations  with  you  and  your 
house.  This  young  man  had  learned  something 
about  you,  and  had  possession  of  certain  notes  writ- 
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ten  by  Senden,  in  which  several  improper  expres- 
sions occur.  I  thought  it  judicious  to  get  these  let- 
ters out  of  his  possession. 

Colonel.    Please  let  me  see  the  letters,  Adelheid. 

Adelheid.  [Entreatingly.]  Why  should  you, 
Colonel? 

Colonel.    I  won't  get  angry,  girl. 

Adelheid.  That  isn't  worth  while,  either.  But 
please  don't  ask  to  see  them.  You  know  enough 
now,  for  you  know  that  he  did  not  value  the  great 
confidence  you  have  reposed  in  him  lately  at  its 
proper  worth,  that  he  betrayed  it  to  his  associates. 

Colonel.  [Sadly.]  Oh,  dear !  dear !  Here  in  my 
old  days  I  am  having  trouble  with  those  about  me. 

Adelheid.  If  you  are  classing  Oldendorf  with  this 
man  here,  [Pointing  to  the  letters.]jou  are  doing 
wrong. 

Colonel.  I'm  not  doing  that,  girl.  I  didn't  love 
Senden  as  dearly,  and  that  is  why  he  does  not  hurt 
me  as  much. 

Adelheid.  [Mildly.]  And  because  you  loved  the 
other  one  so  dearly,  that  was  the  reason  yesterday 
you  were  so — 

Colonel.  Don't  finish  it,  little  moralist — so  hard 
and  violent. 

Adelheid.    More  than  that;  you  were  unjust. 

Colonel.  That's  what  I  said  to  myself  last  night, 
when  I  went  into  Ida 's  room  and  heard  the  poor  girl 
crying.  I  was  an  injured,  angry  man,  and  in  a  sense 
I  was  unjust,  but  at  bottom  I  was  right.  Let  him  be 
Deputy  if  he  wants  to,  he  is  better  fitted  for  that 
than  I  am;  but  he's  a  newspaper  writer,  and  that 
separates  us. 

Adelheid.  He  is  only  doing  what  you  did  your- 
self! 

Colonel.    Don't  remind  me  of  that  piece  of  folly  I 
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If  he  were  my  son-in-law  and  had  different  views 
from  mine  about  the  world's  affairs,  I  suppose  I 
could  endure  it.  But  to  have  him  crying  out  to  the 
world  every  day  feelings  and  beliefs  that  are  con- 
trary to  mine,  and  to  have  to  read  it,  and  to  hear  my 
son-in-law  mocked  at  and  criticized  for  that  reason 
by  my  friends  and  old  comrades,  and  to  have  to 
swallow  it  all,  that  is  more  than  I  can  do ! 

Adelheid.  And  Ida?  Because  you  can't  stand 
that,  Ida  is  to  be  unhappy. 

Colonel.  My  poor  child !  She  has  been  unhappy 
all  the  way  through.  This  half-life  between  the  two 
men  of  us  has  been  torture  to  her  for  a  long  time. 
It  is  better  to  put  an  end  to  her  suffering. 

ADELHEm.  [Seriously.]  I  don't  see  the  end  yet. 
I  shan't  see  it  till  Ida  laughs  again  as  gaily  as  she 
used  to  do. 

Colonel.  [Walks  hack  and  forth  excitedly;  at 
last  breaks  out.]  Then  I'll  give  him  my  child  and 
crawl  off  into  a  corner  myself!  I  thought  I  would 
end  my  days  differently,  but  God  forbid  that  I  should 
make  the  child  I  love  unhappy!  He  is  responsible 
and  honorable ;  he  will  take  good  care  of  her.  I  will 
go  back  again  to  the  little  village  I  came  from. 

ADELHEro.  [Seizing  his  hand.]  No,  my  dear 
friend,  you  shall  not  do  that.  Neither  Oldendorf  nor 
Ida  would  consent  to  owe  their  happiness  to  such  a 
sacrifice.  Suppose  Senden  and  his  friends  were  to 
get  the  paper  away  from  the  Professor,  how  would 
it  be  then? 

Colonel.  [Joyfully.]  Then  he  would  not  be  a 
journalist  any  more !  [Uneasily.]  I  won't  hear  to 
such  a  plan — ^I  don't  approve  of  trickery. 

Adelheid.  Neither  do  I.  [Cordially.]  Colonel, 
you  have  often  shown  a  confidence  in  me  that  has 
made  me  proud  and  happy.    Even  today  you  have 
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allowed  me  to  speak  more  frankly  than  a  girl  is  gen- 
erally permitted  to  do.  Will  you  give  me  one  more 
great  proof  of  your  respect? 

Colonel.  [Pressing  her  hand.]  Adelheid,  we 
both  know  that  we  stand  together.  Tell  me  what 
you  want. 

Adelheid.  I  want  you  to  be  my  chosen  knight  for 
an  hour  today.  I  want  you  to  go  with  me  wherever 
I  choose  to  take  you. 

Colonel.    What  do  you  expect  to  do,  child? 

Adelheid.  Nothing  wrong,  nothing  that  is  un- 
worthy of  you  or  me.  It  shall  not  be  a  secret  very 
long. 

Colonel.  If  it  must  be,  I  surrender.  But  may  I 
not  have  a  general  idea  of  what  I  am  to  do? 

Adelheid.  You  shall  make  a  visit  with  me,  and 
as  we  go  remember  what  we  have  just  been  talking 
over  so  coolly. 

Colonel.    A  visit?    [Enter  Koeb.] 

KoRB.  [To  Adelheid.]  Herr  von  Senden  wants 
to  see  you. 

Colonel.    I  won't  see  him  now. 

Adelheid.  Don't  be  excited,  Colonel;  we  have  no 
time  even  to  be  angry  at  him.  I  must  let  him  in  for 
a  few  moments. 

Colonel.    Then  I'll  go. 

Adelheid.  [Entreatinglp.]  But  you'll  go  out 
with  me  at  once?    The  carriage  is  waiting. 

Colonel.  I  have  put  myself  under  your  orders. 
[Exit  left.] 

Adelheid.  I  made  my  decision  rather  hastily. 
I've  ventured  to  do  something  which  was  perhaps 
too  bold  for  a  girl  to  undertake,  for  now  that  the 
decisive  moment  is  near  I  feel  my  courage  leaving 
me.  [To  Kobe.]  Tell  Fraulein  Ida  to  be  ready. 
The  coachman  will  come  back  after  her  at  once. 
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Dear  Korb,  remember  me  in  your  prayers.  I'm  go- 
ing on  a  weighty  errand,  old  friend.  [She  goes  out.] 
Korb.  [Alone.]  Lord,  how  her  eyes  shine! 
What  is  she  up  to  nowf  She  isn't  going  to  elope 
with  the  old  Colonel?  Whatever  it  is,  she'll  carry 
it  through.  There 's  only  one  man  that  could  handle 
her.  Oh,  Herr  Konrad,  if  I  could  only  speak! 
[Exit] 

SCENE  TWO. 

[OJfices  of  the  Union.  Enter  Bolz,  left,  followed 
immediately  by  Muller.] 

BoLZ.  [Calls  at  the  center  door.]  Bring  the  table 
in  here! 

Muller.  [Brings  into  the  foreground  left  a  lit- 
tle covered  table  with  wine-bottles,  glasses  and 
plates,  draws  up  five  chairs.]  Herr  Piepenbrink 
sends  his  compliments  and  says  the  wine's  the  Yel- 
low Seal,  and  when  you  come  to  drink  the  healths, 
you  musn't  forget  Herr  Piepenbrink 's  health.  He 
was  very  cheerful,  the  old  fat  fellow  was.  And 
Madam  Piepenbrink  reminded  him  that  he  was  to 
subscribe  for  the  Union;  he  told  me  to  see  to  it. 

BoLz.  [Who  in  the  meantime  had  been  fumbling 
among  the  papers  on  the  work-table  right,  straight- 
ens up.]  Bring  the  wine  here!  [Muller  pours  out 
a  glass.]  The  health  of  the  worthy  wine-dealer! 
[Drinks.]  I  rather  made  game  of  him,  but  he's 
proved  that  his  heart  is  in  the  right  place.  Tell 
him  we  didn't  forget  his  health.  Here's  a  bottle  for 
you !  Now  get  out !  [Exit  Muller.  Bolz  opens  the 
door  left.]  Come  in,  gentlemen.  I'll  keep  my  word 
today.  [Enter  Kampe,  Bellmaus,  Korner.]  Here's 
the  breakfast  I  promised  you.  And  now,  my  dear 
ephemera,  to  work;  paint  your  cheeks  and  your 
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humors  as  rosy  a  hue  as  your  wits  will  let  you. 
[Pouring  out  wine.]  The  great  victory  is  won,  the 
Union  has  celebrated  a  noble  trimuph ;  down  to  the 
latest  centuries,  belated  great-great-great-grand- 
children will  say  in  wonder,  "Those  were  glorious 
days,"  and  so  forth — continued  in  today's  issue  of 
the  paper.    Before  we  sit  down  the  first  toast — 

KXmpe.    The  new  Deputy. 

BoLz.  No,  the  first  toast  goes  to  the  common 
mother,  the  great  force  that  makes  Deputies;  long 
life  to  the  paper ! 

All.    Hurrah!    [Clink  glasses.] 

BoLZ.  Long  life  to  her!  and  in  the  second  place 
long  life  to — but  wait  a  minute,  the  Deputy  isn't 
here  himself. 

Kampe.     There  he  comes!     [Enter  Oldendoef.] 

BoLZ.  The  Deputy  from  our  worthy  city,  editor- 
in-chief  and  Professor,  journalist  and  honorable 
man,  who  is  angry  at  the  moment  because  stuff  has 
been  shoved  into  the  paper  behind  his  back,  his 
health,  gentlemen! 

All.    His  health! 

Oldendoef.    [Cordially.]    Thank  you,  gentlemen. 

BoLZ.  [Drawing  Oldendoef  forward,  aside.] 
And  you  aren't  angry  any  more? 

Oldendoef.  Your  intentions  were  good,  but  it 
was  a  great  piece  of  indiscretion. 

BoLZ.  Don't  think  about  it  any  more!  [Aloud.] 
Here,  take  this  glass  and  sit  down  with  us.  Don't 
be  proud,  young  statesman,  you're  still  one  of  us 
today.  Very  well,  here's  the  board  of  editors. 
"Where  is  the  worthy  Herr  Henning,  where  has  the 
owner,  printer  and  publisher  Gabriel  Henning 
stowed  himself? 

Bellmaus.  "We've  hunted  for  him  everywhere, 
and  he  couldn't  be  found. 
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Kampe.  I  met  him  on  the  steps  a  while  ago,  but 
he  sneaked  past  me  as  if  he  had  been  doing  some- 
thing he  didn't  want  known. 

BoLz.  Apparently  he's  like  Oldendorf ;  he*s  dis- 
satisfied with  the  management  of  the  paper. 

MuLLEE.  [Sticking  his  head  in  the  door.]  Here's 
the  papers  and  letters ! 

BoLZ.  Put  'em  there.  [Mijlleb  enters  and  lays 
the  papers  on  the  work-table.] 

MiJLLER.  Here's  the  Coriolanus.  There's  some- 
thing about  our  paper  in  it;  the  Coriolanus  boy 
sneered  at  me  and  said  I'd  better  read  the  article. 

BoLz.  Hand  it  over!  Be  still,  0  Romans,  Cor- 
iolanus speaks.  Devils  and  Purgatory,  what  does 
that  mean?  [Reads.]  "We  have  just  learned  from 
reliable  sources  that  a  great  change  is  about  to 
occur  in  the  newspaper  status  of  the  Province.  Our 
opponent,  the  Union,  will  cease  her  violent  attacks 
against  everything  high  and  holy."  This  High  and 
Holy  is  surnamed  Blumenberg.  ''The  ownership  of 
the  paper  seems  to  have  been  transferred  to  other 
hands,  and  it  is  certain  that  in  the  future  we  are 
to  have  an  ally  in  that  widely-read  journal."  How 
does  that  strike  your  palate,  gentlemen? 

MuLLER.    Thunderation  I 

Kampe.    Foolishness! 

Bellmaus.    It 's  a  lie ! 

Oldendoef.  That's  another  of  Blumenberg 's 
wild  inventions. 

BoLz.  There's  something  behind  it.  Fetch  me 
Gabriel  Henning !  [Exit  MUll^b.]  This  proprietor 
has  played  the  traitor;  we  are  poisoned.  [Springs 
up.]  And  this  is  the  banquet  of  the  Borgia.  Next 
thing  on  the  program,  the  monks  will  march  in  and 
sing  our  death-chant.  Please  be  so  kind  as  to  eat  up 
the  oysters  at  least,  before  it's  too  late. 
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Oldendorf.  [Who  has  seised  the  paper.]  It's 
evident  that  this  is  nothing  more  than  an  uncertain 
rumor.  Henning  will  tell  us  there  is  nothing  to  it. 
Quit  your  ghost-seeing  and  sit  down. 

BoLZ.  [Resuming  his  seat.]  I  sit  down,  not  be- 
cause I  believe  your  words,  but  because  I  don't  pro- 
pose to  leave  the  breakfast  in  the  lurch.  Bring  that 
man  Henning  here  and  we  '11  examine  him. 

Oldendobf.  Didn't  you  hear  them  say  he  was  not 
at  home  ? 

BoLz.  [Eating  vigorously.]  Ah,  thou  wilt  have 
a  terrible  awakening,  little  Orsina !  Bellmaus,  pour 
me  another  glass.  But  if  the  tale  be  not  true,  if  this 
Coriolanus  have  lied,  by  the  purple  in  this  glass  be 
it  sworn !  I  will  have  his  life.  The  most  terrible  re- 
venge an  offender  journalist  ever  took  shall  fall  on 
his  head — ^he  shall  bleed  to  death  with  needle-pricks, 
every  pug-dog  in  the  street  shall  look  at  him  with 
contempt  and  say:  "Pah,  Coriolanus ,  I  wouldn't 
take  a  bite  of  you  if  you  were  made  of  sausage." 
[A  knock,  Bolz  lays  down  his  knife.]  Memento 
mori !  There  come  the  men  to  dig  our  graves.  Here 
goes  the  last  oyster.    And  now  farewell,  fair  world ! 

[Enter  Counselloe  Schwaez  and  Senden,  left; 
the  door  remains  open.] 

Schwaez.    Your  servant,  gentlemen. 

Senden.    Pardon  us  for  disturbing  you. 

BoLZ.  [Seated  at  the  table.]  You  don't  disturb 
us  in  the  least.  This  is  our  ordinary  breakfast,  set- 
tled by  contract  for  a  period  of  one  year.  Fifty 
oysters  and  two  bottles  daily  for  each  member  of 
the  staff.  Whoever  buys  the  paper  will  have  to 
carry  out  the  contract. 

Schwaez.  We  are  brought  here.  Professor,  by 
an  affair  which  Herr  Henning  should  have  explained 
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to  you  before.  He  prefers  to  entrust  the  matter  to 
me. 

Oldendobf.    Very  well,  sir;  what  is  the  affair? 

ScHWARz.  Herr  Henning  surrendered  to  me  yes- 
terday for  a  consideration  all  the  rights  which  be- 
long to  him  as  proprietor  of  the  Daily  Union. 

Oldendorp.    To  you,  Herr  Schwarz? 

ScHWARz.  I  must  admit  that  I  have  bought  merely 
as  the  agent  of  a  third  party.  Here  is  the  bill  of 
sale,  there  is  no  secret  about  it.  [Offers  him  a 
paper.] 

Oldendorf.  [Looking  it  through,  to  Bolz.]  It 
is  a  properly  witnessed  contract  in  due  form, — sold 
for  3,000  thalers.  [Sensation  among  the  staff.] 
Allow  me  to  go  to  the  heart  of  the  matter.  Is  this 
change  of  owner  to  mean  a  change  in  the  political 
attitude  of  the  paper  ? 

Senden.  [Coming  forward.]  Certainly  Profes- 
sor, that  was  the  intention  in  buying  it. 

Oldendorf.    Do  I  see  in  you  the  new  owner? 

Senden.  No,  I  am  not  the  owner,  but  I  have  the 
honor  to  be  in  close  touch  with  the  owner.  You 
and  all  these  gentlemen  of  course  have  the  right  to 
demand  that  the  terms  of  your  contract  be  carried 
out.  They  read,  I  believe,  that  you  are  to  have  six 
months*  notice  of  discharge.  It  goes  without  say- 
ing that  you  will  draw  your  salaries  till  the  expira- 
tion of  that  period. 

Bolz.  [Rising.]  You  are  very  kind,  Herr  von 
Senden.  Our  contract  gives  us  the  right  to  manage 
the  paper  exactly  as  we  think  proper,  and  to  deter- 
mine its  attitude  on  political  questions  and  all 
others.  Therefore,  up  to  the  end  of  the  current 
half-year,  we  will  not  only  continue  to  draw  our  sal- 
aries, but  will  also  continue  to  manage  the  paper  for 
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the  behoof  of  the  party  to  which  you  do  not  have 
the  honor  to  belong, 

Senden.  [Violently.]  We  will  find  means  to  pre- 
vent that. 

Oldendorf.  Don't  get  excited;  it  would  scarcely 
be  worthy  of  us  to  do  a  thing  like  that.  I  hereby 
announce  that  under  these  circumstances  I  surren- 
der my  position  today  and  release  you  from  all  obli- 
gation to  me. 

BoLz.  All  right,  if  you  want  it  done  like  that,  I 
declare  the  same. 

Bellmaus,  KjCmpe,  Koenek.  [Together.]  So  do 
we! 

Senden.  [To  Schwaez.]  You  can  testify,  sir, 
that  the  gentlemen  have  surrendered  their  rights  of 
their  own  free  will. 

BoLz.  [To  his  colleagues.]  Wait  a  minute,  gen- 
tlemen, don't  be  too  magnanimous.  It  would  be  nat- 
ural that  you  would  not  continue  to  work  on  the 
paper  after  your  friends  surrendered  it.  But  why 
should  you  surrender  your  financial  claims  to  the 
new  owner? 

Bellmaus.  I  don't  want  anything  from  them.  I 
want  to  do  as  you've  done. 

BoLz.  [Addressing  him.]  Good  idea,  my  son. 
We  will  fight  our  way  through  the  world  in  partner- 
ship. What  would  you  think  of  a  hand-organ,  Bell- 
maus? We'll  travel  to  the  fay-s  and  give  'em  your 
songs;  I'll  turn  the  crank  and  you'll  sing. 

Oldekdoef.  Since  neither  of  you  has  become 
owner  of  the  paper,  you  will  find  the  question  nat- 
ural before  you  go, — to  whom  have  we  surrendered 
our  rights? 

Senden.  The  present  owner  of  the  paper  is — 
[Colonel  enters,  left.] 
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Oldendobp.  [Stepping  hack  in  astonishment,] 
Colonel ! 

BoLz.    Ah,  now  it's  getting  to  be  high  tragedy. 

Colonel.  [Approaching  Oldendorf.]  First  of 
all,  Professor,  I  want  to  assure  you  that  I  have  had 
nothing  to  do  with  this  matter  and  have  only  come 
at  the  wish  of  the  purchaser.  Not  until  I  reached 
here  did  I  learn  what  was  being  done.  I  hope  you 
will  believe  that. 

BoLz.  It  seems  to  me  this  dilly-dallying  is  becom- 
ing undignified.  I  insist  on  knowing  who  the  new 
owner  is,  and  that  he  quit  concealing  himself  now 
behind  this  person  and  now  behind  that  one. 

Adelheid.  [Enters,  side  door  left.]  He  stands 
before  you. 

BoLz.    Well,  I  never  came  nearer  fainting! 

Bellmaus.    That's  a  great  joke! 

Adelheid.  [Bowing.]  Good  morning,  gentlemen! 
[To  the  staff.]  Am  I  right  in  assuming  that  all  these 
gentlemen  have  belonged  to  the  staff  of  the  paper  t 

Bellmaus.  [Zealously.]  You  are  right,  Frau- 
lein;  Herr  Kampe  wrote  the  editorials,  Herr  Kor- 
ner  looked  after  the  French  and  English  correspond- 
ence, and  I  had  the  theater,  music,  plastic  arts  and 
miscellanies. 

Adelheid.  I  shall  be  very  glad  if  your  principles 
will  allow  you  to  continue  devoting  your  talents  to 
the  conduct  of  the  paper.     [The  three  editors  bow.] 

Bellmaus.  [Laying  his  hand  on  his  heart.]  Frau- 
lein,  under  your  management  we  '11  go  to  the  end  of 
the  world! 

AnELHEro.  [Smiling,  politely.]  Oh  no,  only  into 
that  room.  [Points  to  the  door  right.]  I  need  half 
an  hour  to  collect  my  thoughts  for  my  new  task. 

Bellmaus.  [As  he  goes.]  This  will  be  great! 
[Exit  with  Kampe  and  Koener.] 
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Adelheid.  Professor,  you  have  surrendered 
the  management  of  the  paper  with  a  readiness  that 
delights  me.  [Significantly.]  I  prefer  to  run  the 
Union  in  my  own  fashion.  [Takes  his  hand  and 
leads  him  to  the  Colonel.]  Colonel,  he  is  not  an 
editor  any  longer;  we  have  tricked  him,  you  have 
your  satisfaction. 

Colonel.  [Holding  out  his  arms.]  Come  back 
to  me,  Oldendorf !  I  have  been  suffering  ever  since 
the  minute  of  the  separation ! 

Oldendoep.    My  dear  old  friend ! 

Adelheid.  [Pointing  to  the  door  left.]  There's 
some  one  else  in  there  who  wants  a  part  in  the 
reconciliation.    Perhaps  it's  Herr  Gabriel  Henning. 

Ida.  [Appears  at  the  side  door.]  Eduard! 
[Eduaeu  rushes  to  the  door,  Ida  comes  to  meet  him, 
he  embraces  her.  Both  go  out  left,  followed  by  the 
Colonel.] 

Adelheid.  [Politely.]  Herr  von  Senden,  before 
I  ask  you  to  interest  yourself  in  the  conduct  of  my 
paper,  I  wish  you  would  look  through  this  corre- 
spondence which  I  have  saved  for  use  in  my  new 
publication. 

Senden.  [Glances  at  the  paper.]  Fraulein,  I 
can't  imagine  whose  indiscretion — 

Adelheid.  You  need  fear  none  from  me ;  I  am  a 
newspaper  woman  and  [Significantly.]  I  know  how 
to  keep  editorial  secrets.  [Senden  bows.]  May  I 
ask  you  for  the  document,  Herr  Counsellor!  And 
will  the  gentlemen  have  the  kindness  to  inform  the 
party  of  the  first  part  that  the  business  is  settled? 
[Senden  and  Schwaez  bow  and  go  out.] 

Adelheid.  [After  a  short  pause.]  Now,  Herr 
Bolz,  what  shall  I  do  with  you? 

BoLz.  I'm  ready  for  anything;  nothing  would 
surprise  me  any  more, — ^if  somebody  would  turn  in 
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and  invest  a  capital  of  a  hundred  million  in  painting 
all  the  negroes  with  white  oils,  or  to  make  Africa 
quadrangular,  I  shouldn't  wonder  a  bit.  If  I  wake 
up  tomorrow  morning  as  a  hoot  owl  with  two 
bunches  of  feathers  where  by  ears  used  to  be  and 
with  a  worm  in  my  bill,  I  will  possess  my  soul  in 
patience  and  remember  that  worse  things  than  that 
have  happened  to  people. 

Adelheid.  What's  the  matter,  Konrad!  Are 
you  angry  at  me? 

BoLz.  At  you?  You're  just  as  magnanimous  as 
ever ;  a  trifle  too  magnanimous !  And  it  would  all  be 
very  fine  if  only  this  whole  thing  had  been  impos- 
sible.   But  this  Senden — 

Adelheid.  He'll  not  come  back.  Konrad,  I  shall 
stick  to  the  party ! 

BoLz.  Triumph!  I  hear  countless  angels  play- 
ing slide  trombones.    I'll  stick  to  the  Union! 

Adelheid.  I  shall  not  interfere  with  your  de- 
cision. But  first  I  must  make  a  confession.  I'm  not 
the  real  proprietor  of  the  paper,  either. 

BoLz.  You're  not?  Now  by  all  the  gods,  I  can't 
keep  it  up  any  longer;  even  my  curiosity  is  worn 
out.  Whether  he's  a  man,  a  will-o'-the-wisp,  or 
Herr  Devil  Beelzebub  himself,  I  defy  him ! 

Adelheid.  He's  a  sort  of  a  will-o '-the  wisp,  he 
has  just  a  little  of  the  Devil  in  him,  and  from  head 
to  foot  he's  a  great  rascal.  For  Konrad,  my  friend, 
sweetheart  of  my  childhood,  he's  you  yourself! 
[Gives  him  the  document.] 

BoLz.  [Stands  motionless  a  moment;  reads.] 
Surrender  to  Konrad  Bolz — that's  right!  So  it's  a 
sort  of  gift.  Can't  accept  it — ^it*s  not  enough. 
[Throws  the  paper  aside.]  Get  thee  behind  me,  pru- 
dence. [Falls  on  his  knees  before  Adelheid.]  Here 
I  kneel  before  you,  Adelheid !    I'm  so  happy  I  don't 
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know  what  I'm  saying,  for  the  whole  room  is  dan- 
cing around  me.  If  you'll  have  me  for  a  husband, 
you'll  oblige  me  mightily!  If  you  won't,  give  me  a 
slap  on  the  cheek  and  drive  me  out  of  your  ofiQee. 

Adelheid.  [Bending  over.]  I  will  give  you  a — ! 
[Kisses  hi^n.]    That  was  the  cheek,  wasn't  it? 

BoLZ.  [Springing  up.]  And  this  was  the  mouth. 
[Kisses  her;  they  stand  a  moment  with  their  arms 
around  each  other.] 

[Enter  Colonel,  Ida,  Oldendorf.] 

Colonel.  [At  the  door,  in  astonishment.]  What 
does  that  mean? 

BoLZ.  Colonel,  the  management  takes  all  the  re- 
sponsibility. 

Colonel.    Adelheid,  what  are  you  doing? 

Adelheid.  [Holding  out  her  hand  to  the  Colo- 
nel.] My  friend,  I'm  going  to  marry  a  newspaper 
man! 

[As  Ida  and  Oldendorf  move  toward  the  pair,  the 
curtain  falls.] 


I 


THE  BIRTHPLACE  OF  THE  MODERN  DRAMA 

|URING  the  Renaissance,  Italy  awoke  to 

illumine  a  world  long  darkened;  yet  the 

'light  shed  by  her  poetry  and  painting,  her 

sculpture  and  music,  is  so  dazzling  that 

I  we  are  often  blinded  to  the  fact  that, 

[while  these  sister  arts  arose,  the  drama 

did  little  more  than  rub  her  drowsy  classic  eyes. 
Indeed,  the  artists  and  scholars  of  the  Renaissance 
failed  to  realize,  in  the  words  of  Moliere,  that  **the 
dramatic  rule  of  all  rules  is  to  please'*;  nor  did  they 
understand  that  what  pleases  one  age  is  likely  to 
weary  another.  The  drama  is  the  most  democratic, 
the  most  contemporary,  of  the  arts;  its  appeal  is 
made  directly  to  living  people — not  to  one  class  but 
to  all ;  not  to  those  yet  to  come  but  to  those  present. 
In  brief,  the  dramatist  who  would  not  see  his  benches 
empty  must  tell  his  audience  a  story  it  can  under- 
stand without  the  aid  of  a  book  of  rules. 

Forgetting  that  the  times  had  changed  since  an 
entire  tragic  trilogy  and  a  satire  had  been  the  daily 
programme  at  the  Dionysiac  spring  festivals  of 
Athens,  the  men  of  the  Renaissance,  in  love  with  the 
austere  beauty  of  classic  tragedy,  plunged  ardently 
into  the  task  of  tragedy- writing,  mindful  only  of  the 
literary  merits  of  the  task.  Nor  did  they  study 
the  Greek  masters  at  first  hand.  The  rigid  closet 
plays  of  Seneca,  rather  than  the  austere  drama  of 
Sophocles,  became  their  model.  Moreover,  in  their 
ardor  to  revive  the  past,  they  evolved  rules  which, 
when  not  of  their  own  making,  were  at  best  Aristotle 
misunderstood  or  Horace  misread. 
That  a  play  must  have  a  single  action  completed  in 
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a  single  day  and  disclosed  in  a  single  place,  was 
the  hard  and  fast  tenet  they  imposed,  not  only  on 
themselves  but  wherever  the  new  learning  had  taken 
root.  The  result  was  a  drama  turgidly  exotic,  which 
throve  just  so  long  as  the  pedants  sprinkled  it  with 
lore,  but  which  withered  and  died  the  moment  it  was 
exposed  to  the  scorching  blast  of  public  opinion. 

A  reason  less  apparent  than  mere  pedantry  for  the 
failure  of  the  Eenaissance  to  produce  a  worthy  writ- 
ten drama  lies  in  its  own  fawning  spirit — its  patron- 
age by  liberal  Ippolitos,  sumptuous  Leos,  magnifi- 
cent Lorenzos,  and  the  like.  Since  the  theatre  as  a 
permanent  place  of  public  amusement  with  entrance 
receipts  and  consequent  royalties  did  not  exist,  the 
dramatist  who  would  not  starve  must  take  his  stand 
among  the  flatterers,  knights,  pages,  fools,  poets  and 
scholars  of  the  ante-chamber ;  and,  when  my  lord  of 
Ferrara  or  of  Urbino  deigned  to  pass  that  way  and 
smile,  draw  a  tragedy  from  beneath  his  well-worn 
cloak  for  use  on  a  festal  day.  When  that  auspicious 
moment  came,  the  lucky  author's  stage  was  set  in  the 
cortile  of  his  patron's  palace.  Raphael,  even,  might 
paint  the  curtains  that  enclosed  it,  as  he  once  did  for 
the  stage  of  Ariosto — or,  if  not  he,  then  Mantegna, 
who  had  a  liking  for  the  task.  The  audience  was 
composed  of  precious  ladies  with  awe  for  phrasing, 
pedants  with  their  ears  astrain  for  error,  or  subtle 
courtiers  jealous  of  this  literary  upstart  in  the 
graces  of  their  lord;  and  each  watching  for  the 
offensive  word  that  might  serve  to  confine  the  rogue 
behind  the  seven  series  of  iron  bars  that  guarded 
the  dungeon  below  that  very  courtyard  where  the 
lutes  tinkled  sweetly  and  the  fountains  plashed  in 
an  atmosphere  of  perfumed  loveliness.  No  demo- 
cratic drama  could  thrive  in  such  a  cradle;  and  as 
the  drama  is  essentially  democratic,  that  of  the 
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Eenaissance  could  not  reach  maturity  in  such  sur- 
roundings. 

When  banished  from  the  church,  the  sacred  drama 
of  the  Middle  Ages  was  gradually  secularized  in 
Italy,  as  in  western  Europe,  and  succumbed  finally 
to  the  laughter  of  the  farces  played  in  the  market- 
place or  to  the  tempered  plaudits  of  didactic  trag- 
edy. However,  the  chronicle  play  did  not  arise  from 
its  embers  as  the  spark  of  a  national  drama.  An 
occasional  sporadic  attempt  was  made  in  this  direc- 
tion, as  in  the  Orfeo  of  Poliziano,  a  profane  play 
modeled  upon  the  sacred  drama,  yet  with  pagan  gods 
instead  of  the  Italian  heroes  who  might  have  nation- 
alized it.  The  disunion  of  the  Italian  states  hindered 
the  formation  of  such  a  drama  as  arose  in  England 
and  Spain.  There  was  no  single  capital  where  the 
dramatist  might  win  the  favor  of  a  genuine  mon- 
arch, no  dramatic  center  where  national  deeds  might 
be  applauded  by  the  patriotic  veterans  of  triumphant 
wars.  Instead  of  these  inspiriting  elements  were 
petty  princes,  each  with  his  dilettante  court,  and 
condottieri  whose  meretricious  arms  were  at  the 
disposal  of  the  highest  bidder.  There  was  need  for 
an  Alfieri  to  preach  nationalism  on  the  stage,  but 
he  did  not  step  forth.  In  his  place  stood  Torquato 
Tasso  with  his  Torrismondo — a  weak  (Edipus,  a 
factitious  Tristan,  whose  character  is  quite  as  remote 
from  Italian  nationalism  as  the  Greece  which  in- 
spired him  is  from  Norway,  the  scene  of  his  promis- 
ing but  unfulfilled  story. 

Only  in  comedy  did  the  dramatists  of  the  Eenais- 
sance sound  even  the  faintest  note  of  nationalism, 
yet,  in  this  field,  they  were  again  servile  imitators. 
Plautus  and  Terence  were  rewritten  by  them  just 
as  Menander  had  been  rewritten  by  these  able  Eo- 
mans  themselves,  though  almost  invariably  without 
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the  felicity  of  these  last  in  adapting  foreign  charac- 
ters to  home  conditions.  The  written  comedy  of  the 
Kenaissance — the  Coinmedia  Erudita,  as  it  is  called 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  extemporized  comedy,  or 
Commedia  delV  Arte — brought  forth  but  a  handful 
of  writers  endowed  in  any  degree  with  the  comedy 
sense,  Bruno,  Aretino,  Bibbiena,  Ariosto  and  Mac- 
chiavelli,  only  the  last  of  whom  fared  beyond  the 
dramatic  foothills  toward  the  mountain  tops. 

In  The  Mandrake  {La  Mandragola)  of  Macchia- 
velli  the  moral  corruption  of  the  age  is  painted 
vivaciously,  truthfully,  artistically,  and  by  a  man  of 
genius.  Still,  a  single  lewd  comedy  cannot  absolve 
the  Eenaissance  from  the  charge  of  having  brought 
forth  no  written  drama  national  in  spirit  or  original 
in  character.  Two  centuries  later  Goldoni  fulfilled 
that  task;  until  his  day  the  national  written  drama 
of  Italy  remained  in  the  womb  of  time. 

Upon  the  word  ** written"  particular  stress  has 
been  laid,  because  an  unheralded,  unrecognized  na- 
tional comedy  arose  during  the  Eenaissance — a  com- 
edy scorned  by  the  scholars  vainly  imitating  the  an- 
cients and  framing  dramatic  rules,  yet  sufficiently 
vital  to  leave  its  imprint  not  alone  upon  the  drama 
of  Italy  but  upon  that  of  Europe  as  well — the  Corn- 
media  dell'  Arte,  destined  to  dethrone  the  ancients 
and  form  the  basis  of  the  modern  drama. 

Commedia  delV  Arte  all'  Improviso,  or  profes- 
sional improvised  comedy,  is  the  full  name  of  this 
dramatic  form,  the  word  arte  being  used  in  the  sense 
of  craft  or  guild,  to  indicate  that  this  species  of 
comedy  was  acted  by  professional  players.  Occa- 
sionally, however,  as  at  the  Bavarian  court  in  1568, 
amateurs  attempted  the  difficult  art  of  improvisa- 
tion, though  they  usually  confined  their  halting  tal- 
ents to  the  more  easily  sustained  written  comedy. 
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Indeed,  the  word  arte  has  by  some  writers  been 
held  to  signify  ** craft,'*  in  the  sense  that  the  first 
performances  of  commedie  dell'  arte  were  given 
upon  festal  days  by  troupes  composed  of  craftsmen 
or  artisans — performances  similar  to  the  trials  of 
Pyramus  and  Thisbe,  as  interpreted  by  Bottom  the 
weaver.  Snug  the  joiner,  and  Quince  the  carpenter. 
Other  names  for  this  variety  of  comedy,  each  sug- 
gestive of  its  improvisate  character,  are  Commedia 
improvisa,  Commedia  non  scritta,  and  Commedia  a 
soggetto,  while,  owing  to  the  leathern  masks  worn 
by  its  buffoons,  it  has  sometimes  been  called  Corn- 
media  a  maschera,  or  Mask  Comedy.  In  order  that 
the  reader  may  not  be  called  upon  to  master  its 
Italian  terminology,  this  sort  of  comedy  will  be 
called  henceforth  the  ''Improvised  Comedy,'*  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  the  Erudite  Comedy  of  the  Renais- 
sance poets. 

Like  the  drama  of  the  Greeks,  its  beginnings  were 
of  the  humblest;  though  it  did  not  bloom  until  the 
sixteenth  century,  its  seeds  were  already  sown  when 
the  Renaissance  of  art  and  letters  began.  The 
maskers,  merry  andrews,  and  buffons,  against  whom 
the  voice  of  the  Church  had  been  thundering  during 
the  Middle  Ages,  the  very  mimes  whose  antics  had 
profaned  the  sacred  drama  and  whom  the  scholars 
of  the  Renaissance  looked  indulgently  down  upon, 
emerged  from  the  terrifying  shadow  of  ecclesias- 
ticism  into  the  sunlight  of  the  market-place  to  jingle 
their  bells  and  beat  their  bladders  defiantly,  once 
the  strictures  of  the  clergy  were  relaxed,  some  to 
montar  in  banco,  or  mount  the  bench  in  the  market- 
place, as  mountebanks,  others  to  attach  themselves 
to  noble  patrons  as  buffoons. 

At  the  time  the  Improvised  Comedy  attained  a 
form  distinct  from  the  mere  pranks  of  clowns,  so- 
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ciety,  humanistically  mad  since  Petrarch's  day,  had 
begun  to  acknowledge  its  failure  to  make  other  than 
a  sham  Greek  of  itself ;  meanwhile,  the  common  peo- 
ple, flocking  to  the  booths  at  the  fairs,  gave  hearty 
laughter  to  the  drolleries  there — broad  farces  out- 
lined by  the  cleverest  fellow  in  the  troupe  and  acted 
by  himself  and  mates  with  dialogues  extemporized 
for  the  occasion.  The  livelihood  of  these  mounte- 
banks was  found  in.  the  coppers  of  the  multitude; 
their  task  was  to  make  the  populace  laugh.  To  be  so 
ready  of  wit  that  the  tongue  could  not  fail  when  a 
laugh  was  demanded  required  a  degree  of  dexterity 
no  gawky  amateur,  "awkward,  embarrassed,  stiff, 
without  the  skill  of  moving  gracefully  or  standing 
still,"  could  possibly  attain;  hence  the  mountebank 
became  a  craftsman  skilled  in  his  calling — in  a  word, 
a  professional  actor.  He  was  a  playwright,  too,  since 
he  was  the  builder  of  his  own  plays,  but  not  a  play- 
writer,  because  only  the  outline  of  his  medium,  the 
scenario,  as  it  was  called,  was  reduced  to  written 
words.  In  this  way  a  popular  drama  arose  at  the 
vintage  festivals  and  in  the  market-places.  When  it 
had  grown  to  vigorous  youth,  it  absorbed  the  classic 
plots  which  the  Renaissance  scholars  had  failed  to 
popularize  and  unfolded  them  with  its  own  Italian 
characters.  Ariosto  's  I  Suppositi,  for  instance,  and 
the  Mostellaria  of  Plautus  passed  to  the  stage  of  the 
Improvised  Comedy,  while  from  the  Novelle  of  the 
time  many  a  scenario  was  drawn.  Indeed,  to  quote 
Dr.  Winifred  Smith's  scholarly  monograph  on  the 
subject : 

**In  so  confused  a  situation  no  one  reason  for  the 
origin  of  the  commedia  delV  arte  can  be  singled  out 
as  decisive,  though  it  is  perfectly  easy  to  see  that 
its  peculiarities  sprang  from  tenacious  and  by  no 
means  unique  folk  customs,  and  that  under  academic 
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supervision  they  were  pruned  and  trained  by  the 
skilful  hands  of  the  professional  actors  who  later 
spread  them  broadcast  over  Europe." 

In  this  way  the  popular  comedy  of  the  market- 
place became  a  specific  and  strongly  marked  dra- 
matic type — the  Commedia  delV  Arte,  or  Improvised 
Comedy — a  lusty  child  of  Thalia  that  eventually 
smothered  its  puny  sister,  the  Erudite  Comedy,  to 
rule  supreme  in  Italy  until  Goldoni  dethroned  it 
with  his  naturalistic  comedies  of  Venetian  life. 

Throughout  the  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  of  its 
vogue  the  dialogues  of  the  Improvised  Comedy  re- 
mained largely  unwritten ;  only  a  scenario,  or,  as  it 
was  originally  called,  a  soggetto,  being  given  to  the 
actors, — a  canevas,  or  canvas,  as  it  was  termed  in 
France  (in  England  a  plat),  on  which  to  embroider 
spontaneous  humor.  When  a  scenario  had  become 
popular,  however,  and  the  actors  had  repeated  their 
parts  so  often  that  their  extemporized  lines  became 
fixed  in  their  minds — a  true  survival,  in  this  case, 
of  the  fittest — the  dialogue  was  partially  written  in. 
Among  the  writers  of  scenari  Niccolo  Secchi  and 
Niccolo  Barbieri  are  notable  as  having  supplied  plots 
to  Moliere,  while  Flaminio  Scala  's  collection  of  fifty 
plays  in  outline,  published  in  1611,  is  the  most  varied 
and  complete  collection  of  scenari  that  survives,  his 
extravaganzas  being  the  forerunners  of  Carlo 
Gozzi's  fiabe  teatrale  both  in  scenic  and  fantastic 
appeal.  Indeed,  the  methods  of  the  Improvised  Com- 
edy were  by  no  means  confined  to  the  lighter  medi- 
ums, but  were  used  in  the  construction  of  serious  and 
romantic  drama  as  well  known  as  royal  work  {opera 
reale),  heroic  work  {opera  eroica),  or  mixed  work 
{opera  mista),  in  the  latter  of  which  the  serious  and 
lighter  elements  commingled.  The  extemporized 
serious  drama  was  too  sentimentally  absurd,  how- 
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ever,  too  silly  a  jumble  of  history  and  pathos,  to  en- 
title it  to  much  consideration;  yet  occasionally  a 
scenario  of  the  kind  survives,  as  in  the  case  of  II 
Convitato  di  pietra  {The  Guest  of  Stone) — an  ex- 
temporized interpretation  of  Tirso  de  Molina's 
Spanish  play  of  Don  Juan  {El  Burlador  de  Sevilla). 
Far  more  than  the  Spanish  original — or  even  than 
Moliere's  Le  Festin  de  Pierre — has  the  Italian 
scenario  supplied  the  story  for  Mozart's  opera  of 
Don  Giovanni,  its  lazzi  or  buffooneries  being  almost 
identical  with  those  made  familiar  by  Leporello. 

The  lazzi  form  a  thoroughly  distinctive  feature  of 
the  Improvised  Comedy.  This  word,  meaning  *' ties  " 
{lazzi  being  the  Lombardian  expression  for  the 
Tuscan  ^'lacci"),  is  used  to  denote  the  scenes  where- 
in the  buffoons  interrupt  the  story  with  irrelevant 
pranks — scenes  such  as  Shakespeare  frequently 
wrote  for  his  clowns,  in  order  to  relieve  the  tensity 
of  his  plots.  Another  distinctive  element  of  an  Art 
Comedy  was  the  doti  or  dowries,  composed  of  mem- 
orized passages  used  to  emphasize  vital  points  of  the 
story.  Each  actor  had  his  zibaldone,  too,  a  medley  of 
phrases  subdivided  into  various  classifications, 
which,  if  appropriately  interpolated,  ensured 
vociferous  applause.  To  be  more  specific,  the  lazzi 
were  the  extemporized  jests  of  the  buffoons ;  the  doti, 
the  memorized  lines  necessary  for  elucidating  a  par- 
ticular play;  the  zibaldone,  an  actor's  stock  speeches 
used  in  any  play  as  opportunity  arose. 

The  buffoons,  with  their  sallies  of  dialect  wit,  were 
adept  in  the  art  of  extemporizing;  whereas  the 
actors  playing  Tuscan  characters,  the  lovers  and 
serious-minded  persons  of  the  play,  so-called  because 
they  did  not  speak  in  dialect,  had  such  frequent  re- 
course to  their  zibaldone  that  it  eventually  became 
customary  to  write  down  the  serious  scenes,  while 
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leaving  the  lazzi  to  be  extemporized.  This  latter 
feature  of  tTie  Improvised  Comedy  therefore  was  the 
last  element  to  survive  in  improvisation.  Originally, 
however,  the  work  of  the  playwright  was  merely  to 
outline  the  scenes  of  his  play,  and  indicate  the  exits 
and  entrances,  together  with  the  length  of  time  that 
might  be  allotted  a  love  scene  or  a  lazzo.  The  actors 
were  enjoined  to  learn  where  the  scene  was  laid  so 
as  not  to  speak  of  Rome  if  Naples  were  intended, 
and,  above  all,  to  memorize  the  names  of  the  char- 
acters in  the  play,  a  father  naturally  being  required 
to  know  the  name  of  his  son,  a  lover  that  of  his 
mistress.  This  being  accomplished,  the  scenario  was 
posted  in  the  wings  where  all  might  consult  it.  To 
the  actors'  wit  and  the  ingenuity  of  the  cor  ago,  or 
stage  manager,  was  left  the  devising  of  the  dialogue 
and  stage  business.  Such  was  a  scenario — a  bare 
canvas  on  which  a  play  was  to  be  embroidered. 

Dialogue  had  dominated  the  religious  plays ;  action 
governed  the  improvised  comedies.  They  were  quick 
in  movement  and  replete  in  stage  business,  words  be- 
ing subordinated  to  action,  as  indeed  they  should  be ; 
a  dramatic  story,  if  well  constructed,  being  actable 
in  pantomime.  From  this  spirited  comedy  Moliere, 
the  first  modern  dramatist,  learned  the  art  of  making 
scenes  move  easily  and  naturally — the  very  essence 
of  dramatic  technic. 

Although  the  buffoons  of  the  Improvised  Comedy 
were  adroit  to  a  degree  that  might  shame  a  modern 
funny  man,  their  sprightly  wit  was  far  from  cleanly 
and  sometimes  trespassed  too  far  upon  the  little 
decency  left  to  their  dissolute  age;  for  instance,  at 
Milan,  in  1583,  the  performances  of  a  certain 
Adriano  Valerini  were  interrupted  by  the  governor's 
orders,  and  were  allowed  to  be  continued  only  after 
the  scenari  of  his  plays  had  been  examined  by  the 
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archbishop  of  Milan  and  nothing  reprehensible  found 
therein ;  yet  in  spite  of  this  censorship,  Valerini  and 
his  buffoons  might  interpolate  into  their  lazzi 
obscenity,  and  even  sedition,  and  if  haled  before  the 
authorities  show  their  harmless  scenari  as  proof  of 
their  innocence.  Indeed,  the  flexibility  of  the  Im- 
provised Comedy  made  it  an  efificient  patriotic  im- 
plement during  the  centuries  when  Italy  was  suffer- 
ing under  foreign  tyrants,  an  actor's  extemporized 
words  having  frequently  a  sting  of  bitter  hate,  care- 
fully tempered  when  officials  were  present. 

That  this  patriotism,  alas!  was  contaminated  by 
many  vices  is  evidenced  by  many  authors  of  that 
day.  Nicolo  Barbieri,  himself  an  actor,  in  an 
apologia  for  the  dramatic  profession,  reluctantly  ad- 
mits that  the  sins  an  actor  may  commit  while  acting 
are:  "to  praise  vice,  speak  with  unbounded  license, 
make  gestures  so  evil  that  they  incite  the  spectators 
to  wantonness,  attack  the  Faith  with  philosophic 
arguments,  deride  sacred  subjects,  exhibit  holy  men 
and  women  in  the  story,  act  during  Lent  as  if  by 
mistake,  pronounce  blasphemies,  introduce  noted 
cases  that  may  dishonor  families,  make  women  ap- 
pear with  their  bodies  partly  naked,  etc.,  etc."  "It 
may  be  said  that  the  comic  stage  is  little  else  than  a 
shameful  school  of  unchastity  and  deceit,"  adds 
Alessandro  Tassoni,  another  writer  of  the  period,  a 
charge  corroborated  by  the  equally  condemnatory 
words  of  Tommaso  Garzoni,  to  the  effect  that  "the 
stage  of  such  a  generation  of  men  was  a  school  of 
impurity,  excess,  cunning,  and  rascality." 

Of  the  histrionic  vagabondage  of  the  time  the  last 
named  writer,  a  jurisconsult  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury with  an  exceedingly  human  pen,  draws  this 
droll  picture: 

'  *  When  comedians  enter  a  town  they  at  once  make 
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it  known  with  their  drum  that  my  lords  the  actors 
have  arrived.  Dressed  as  a  man  and  with  sword  in 
hand,  the  leading  lady,  mustering  the  people,  bids 
them  welcome  at  a  comedy,  a  tragedy,  or  a  pastoral 
to  be  enacted  in  the  town  hall  or  the  Pilgrim's  Inn. 
Adoring  novelties,  by  nature  curious,  the  conmion 
herd,  shelling  out  their  coppers,  hasten  to  fill  the 
room  arranged  for  the  performance.  Here  is  a  tem- 
porary stage,  a  scene  done  in  charcoal  with  scant 
taste.  A  preliminary  concert  of  asses  and  rakes  is 
heard,  then  the  charlatan's  prologue,  a  thundering 
as  rough  as  Fra  Stoppino's  voice,  gestures  as  hate- 
ful as  the  plague,  interludes  deserving  to  be  spittled 
a  thousand  times.  The  magnifico  is  not  worth  a  cop- 
per; the  zany  is  a  goose;  the  graziano  sputters  his 
words ;  the  stupid  go-between  is  tiresome ;  the  lover 
waves  his  arms  madly  with  every  speech  he  utters ; 
the  Spanish  villain  offers  nothing  to  the  entertain- 
ment unless  it  be  **mi  vida"  and  '*mi  corazon";  the 
pedant  shies  into  Tuscan  words  continuously;  the 
buratino's  only  gesture  is  to  put  on  and  take  off  his 
cap ;  while  the  leading  lady,  stupid  above  all  in  her 
diction,  dull  in  her  elocution,  drowsy  in  her  gestures, 
is  a  perpetual  foe  of  the  graces  and  holds  a  mortal 
enmity  to  beauty." 

In  this  sprightly  description  of  the  trails  and 
vagaries  of  an  Italian  theatrical  troupe  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  several  features  are  to  be  noted  as 
pertinent.  The  performance,  it  will  be  seen,  was 
given  upon  a  stage  erected  in  a  room,  pot  on  an  open- 
air  stage  in  the  market-place,  of  the  sort  upon  which 
the  Improvised  Comedy  was  originally  presented. 
Scenery  was  used,  too,  instead  of  the  back  curtains 
seen  in  early  prints  of  Italian  dramatic  perform- 
ances, as  well  as  in  Callot's  spirited  drawings  of  the 
characters  which  appeared  in  the  Improvised  Com- 
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edy.    Indeed,  it  is  none  too  generally  known  that 
theatres  with  circular  or  elliptical  auditoriums,  ris- 
ing tiers  of  seats,  aisles  and  exits,  and  stages  en- 
closed by  painted  scenery  drawn  in  perspective,  were 
first  built  in  Italy.    The  Elizabethan  theatre,  open 
to  the  sky,  was  but  remotely  related  to  modern  play- 
houses, and,  like  the  Spanish  theatre,  retained  the 
characteristics  of  an  inn-yard.    The  Hotel  de  Bour- 
gogne,  built  in  1548  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  palace 
of  that  name,  had  a  flat  floor  {parterre)  without 
seats,  and  a  stage  with  stationary  scenery  {decors 
simultanes)   similar  to  the  mansions  used  for  the 
religious  drama.    Eichelieu's  theatre  in  the  Palais 
Cardinal,  which  more  nearly  approached  our  modern 
theatres  in  equipment  and  design,  was  not  inaugu- 
rated until  1641,  over  fifty  years  after  the  opening 
of  Palladio's  famous  teatro  Olimpico  at  Vicenza — a 
theatre  essentially  like  modern  play-houses  in  de- 
sign, and  having  a  proscenium  and  elaborate  painted 
scenery  enclosing  the  entire  stage.  Moreover,  nearly 
a  century  before  the  teatro  Olimpico  was  built,  a 
theatre  was  erected  in  Rome  during  the  pontificate 
of  Sextus  IV,  and  in  1486  Duke  Ercole  I  built  '*a 
magnificent  theatre"  in  Ferrara,  while  in  the  first 
decade  of  the  sixteenth  century  Brabante  constructed 
in  the  court  of  the  Vatican  a  theatre  modeled  after 
that  of  the  ancients. 

The  leading  lady  in  her  male  attire,  of  whom 
Garzoni  speaks,  is  another  notable  feature  of  the 
Italian  stage.  On  rare  occasions  women  performed 
as  amateurs  in  the  mystery  and  miracle  plays,  but 
to  the  stage  of  the  Improvised  Comedy  the  world 
owes  the  introduction  of  professional  actresses  to 
replace  young  men  and  boys  in  the  female  roles — 
an  innovation  Spain,  owing  probably  to  its  contact 
with  Italy  through  conquest,  is  said  to  have  been 
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the  first  foreign  country  to  adopt.    Even  in  Moliere  's 
day  old  women's  parts  were  still  acted  in  France 
by  men.    In  England,  although  Coryat,  the  traveler, 
gives  hearsay  evidence  that  actresses  had  appeared 
in  London  in  his  day  (1577-1617),  French  actresses 
were  pelted  with  rotten  eggs  and  apples  as  late  as 
1629,  because  their  sex  was  considered  an  offense  to 
theatrical  decency,  Mrs.  Coleman,  the  first  English 
actress,  not  appearing  upon  the  stage  until  1658. 
The  first  French  actress  of  whom  there  is  any  record 
is  Marie  Fairet,  who  in  1545  engaged  herself  to  one 
L*Esperonniere  for  a  year,  **to  play  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  it  will  please  all  who  see  her;"  yet  there  is 
evidence  that  two  women  appeared  in  public  with 
Beolco  in  Italy  as  early  as  1529,  at  least  to  sing 
songs  and  madrigals.    Actresses  had  become  so  com- 
mon in  Italy  as  early  as  1562  that  a  contemporary 
dubs  one  of  them  *'a  beautiful  comedienne  who  has 
enamoured    many,'*    while    the    famous    Isabella 
Andreini,  born  in  that  year,  was  able  to  mount  the 
boards  at  the  age  of  sixteen  without  hindrance.    In- 
deed, the  stage  owes  to  Italy  not  only  the  invention 
of  scenery  producing  perspective  illusion  but  the  in- 
troduction by  means  of  the  wandering  troupes  play- 
ing improvised  comedies,  of  professional  actors  and 
actresses,  and  also  theatrical  make-up, — all  the  in- 
gredients which  distinguish  the  modern  from  the 
mediaeval  drama  being  found  on  the  stage  of  the  Im- 
provised Comedy. 

Many  writers,  it  is  true,  have  found  in  the  re- 
ligious drama  of  the  Middle  Ages  the  source  of  the 
modern  drama,  an  error  that  must  have  arisen  from 
ignorance  of  the  Improvised  Comedy  of  Italy. 
Though  the  Elizabethan  drama  and  the  Spanish 
(Classical  drama  are  the  heirs  of  the  religious  drama, 
they  are  not  modern  in  the  sense  that  Moliere  is  mod- 
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ern.  In  the  construction  of  his  plays  the  great 
Frenchman  adopted  the  technic  of  the  Art  Comedy 
to  his  purposes.  His  characters,  too,  are  with  a  few 
notable  exceptions,  such  as  Alceste  and  Tartuffe,  the 
characters  of  the  Improvised  Comedy  naturalized  as 
Frenchmen.  His  plays  written  to  be  performed  in 
roofed  theatres,  on  stages  lighted  artificially  and 
adorned  with  scenery,  may  be  given  to-day  without 
the  excision  of  a  single  line,  and  are  in  every  essen- 
tial, except  their  subject-matter,  modern  plays. 
Surely  this  cannot  be  said  of  the  plays  of  Shakes- 
peare or  any  Elizabethan  dramatist!  Indeed,  the 
technic  of  the  modern  dramatist  is  derived  from  the 
Italian  Improvised  Comedy  far  more  than  from  the 
classic  drama,  and  also  characterization,  as  exempli- 
fied by  the  mask  characters,  the  vital  feature  by 
which  this  unique  form  of  the  drama  is  most  widely 
known;  Pantalone,  Arlecchino,  Columbina,  Pulci- 
nella,  Scaramuccia,  Fracassa,  and  their  merry  mates 
being  world  types. 

Bereft  of  Italian  softness,  these  names  are  house- 
hold words.  Pantaloon,  Harlequin,  and  Columbine 
still  frolic,  albeit,  in  pantomime  or  masquerade; 
Punch,  with  his  hump  and  paunch,  is  both  puppet 
and  humorist;  Scaramouche  has  become  a  word  in 
every  tongue;  Captain  Fracasse  spells  vagabond 
romance.  Yet  the  lean  and  slippery  dolt  and  the 
spangled,  tumbling  sprite,  who  so  delight  the  English 
schoolboy,  differ  almost  as  greatly  from  their  Italian 
namesakes  as  does  the  Punch  of  the  puppet  booth 
from  roguish  Pulcinella,  true  mirror  of  the  Neapoli- 
tan proletariat  during  its  foreign  bondage.  Made 
mute  in  France,  these  characters  of  the  Improvised 
Comedy  of  Italy  crossed  to  free  England,  there  to 
dwell  unhampered,  yet,  being  sun-loving  Southern- 
ers, they  withered  and  declined  in  the  cold  northern 
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air.  They  bear  now  but  faint  semblance  to  their 
former  merry  selves. 

They  are  called  masks  because  the  actors  playing 
them  habitually  concealed  their  features;  yet  these 
leathern  face-coverings  were  but  the  outward  marks 
by  which  Arlecchino  was  distinguished  from  Panta- 
lone,  Brighella  from  Pulcinella,  their  natures  being 
radically,  ay,  racially,  distinct.  Throughout  cen- 
turies of  political  strife  and  humanistic  ascendancy 
in  learning,  each  Italian  city  had  retained  its  local 
characteristics;  when  art  comedy  was  brewed  from 
the  lees  of  lower-class  buffoonery  and  Eenaissance 
refinement,  each  city  added  its  own  spice  to  the  popu- 
lar decoction.  The  elements  which  fermented  it, 
however — an  unerring  sense  of  humor,  a  love  of 
pleasure,  freedom,  and  mirth — were  common  to  the 
Italian  race  and  among  its  oldest  possessions.  Wan- 
dering from  town  to  town,  their  ranks  recruited  in 
every  province,  the  actors  of  the  Improvised  Comedy 
learned  the  distinguishing  traits  of  the  inhabitants 
of  each  locality  and  evolved  humorous  characters  to 
typify  certain  cities  or  provinces,  each  speaking  the 
Italian  of  his  birthplace.  The  sentimental  charac- 
ters, however,  were  performed  by  unmasked  actors 
speaking  Tuscan.  In  the  course  of  time  the  masks 
became  separated  into  two  distinct  groups,  the  one 
Venetian,  or  representative  of  the  north,  the  other 
Neapolitan,  or  southern;  the  northern  masks — 
Pantalone,  Brighella,  Arlecchino,  and  II  Dottore — 
having  a  firmer  hold  upon  the  affections  of  the  public 
than  any  of  their  southern  kin  save  Pulcinella. 

Eing  up  the  curtain !  Let  these  masks  step  forth, 
each  in  his  traditional  garb!  First  comes  good- 
hearted  Pantalone,  the  simple  yet  shrewd  Venetian 
merchant  in  his  black  mantle  and  the  long  red 
trousers  that  bear  his  name.    On  his  head  is  a  skull 
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cap,  red  slippers  adorn  his  toes,  and  though  beards 
are  no  longer  the  mode  in  Venice,  to  denote  his  an- 
cient antecedents  a  pointed  beard  and  long  mus- 
tachios  peep  from  the  half  mask  that  hides  his  fea- 
tures. ''He  is  a  merchant,"  Goldoni  assures  us, 
*' because  Venice  was  in  ancient  times  the  state  hav- 
ing the  richest  and  most  extended  commerce  of  any 
in  Italy."  His  costume  is  that  of  a  Venetian  mer- 
chant in  Antonio's  day;  even  in  Goldoni 's  time  his 
black  robe  and  woolen  skull  cap  were  still  to  be  seen 
upon  the  Rialto.  Pantalone  de'  Bisognosi  is  his  full 
name ;  sometimes  he  is  called  Babilonio,  sometimes, 
as  in  the  barn-storming  company  described  by  Tom- 
maso  Garzoni — II  Magnifico.  His  ectypes  are 
Ubaldo,  Pandolfo,  Oronte,  Geronte,  Cassandro,  etc., 
several  of  whom  became  the  old  men  of  Moliere's 
plays.  Pantalone  is  the  first  old  man  of  the  Impro- 
vised Comedy — easy  going,  honest  yet  canny  withal, 
a  bachelor  sometimes,  more  often  a  widower  with  an 
only  daughter  upon  whom  he  dotes ;  in  his  prime,  a 
sensible  bourgeois,  indulgent  to  his  neighbors  and 
homely  of  wit ;  in  his  decadence,  the  shuffling,  senile 
fool  of  the  Christmas  pantomime.  To  do  him  full 
justice,  his  name  should  perhaps  be  written  Pianta- 
leone,  or  Plant  the  Lion ;  for  he  was  once  a  Venetian 
Cittadino  of  the  sterling  sort,  who,  in  the  days  of 
Venetian  glory,  planted  the  lioned  banner  of  St. 
Mark  wherever  the  Mediterranean  breezes  blow. 

Venetian  Pantalone  having  made  his  bow,  let  II 
Dottore,  the  Bolognese,  step  before  us  in  academic 
gown  and  unstarched  linen  collar.  In  his  belt  is 
stuck  a  handkerchief — or  perchance  a  curved  knife ; 
on  his  head  is  either  a  turban-like  cap  or  a  black 
felt  hat  with  an  enormous  brim.  A  half-mask  hides 
his  nose  and  forehead,  his  cheek  is  smudged  with  red 
to  represent  a  birthmark.    "His  dress,"  to  quote 
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Goldoni,  **  preserves  the  costume  of  the  university 
and  bar  of  Bologna,  which  is  almost  the  same  to-day, 
and  the  singular  mark  which  covers  his  forehead 
and  nose  was  inspired  by  a  birthmark  that  defaced 
the  features  of  an  early  jurisconsult."  II  Dottore  is 
the  second  old  man.  His  name  is  generally  Graziano, 
sometimes  it  is  Baloardo  Graziano,  Prudentio,  Hip- 
pocrasso,  or  Balanzon  Lombardo.  Usually  a  lawyer, 
occasionally  a  physician,  astrologer,  grammarian,  or 
philosopher,  he  makes  a  vast  parade  of  learning, 
yet  never  speaks  without  uttering  some  pompous  ab- 
surdity— law  jargon,  macaronic  Latin,  irrational 
syllogisms,  or  any  preposterous  pedantry  an  actor 
could  invent,  all  spoken  in  a  broad  Bolognese  dialect. 
The  doctor  in  Moliere's  La  Jalousie  du  Barhouille 
or  Diaf  oirus  in  Le  Malade  Imaginaire  are  characters 
imitated  from  II  Dottore  of  the  Improvised  Comedy. 
Rossini's  opera,  II  Barhiere  di  Siviglia,  founded  on 
Beaumarchais  's  comedy,  preserves  both  the  first  and 
the  second  old  man  of  the  Improvised  Comedy  for 
modern  audiences,  Bartolo  being  Pantalone  un- 
masked, and  Don  Basilio,  II  Dottore,  without  his 
birthmarked  cheek. 

Pantalone  and  II  Dottore,  in  characteristics  the 
senes  of  Latin  comedy,  were  but  half-masks,  taking 
part  in  the  story  of  the  play  as  well  as  in  the  lazzi; 
the  full  masks,  appearing  solely  in  the  lazzi,  being 
Arlecchino  and  Brighella,  the  two  Zanni,  so-called, 
both  hailing  from  the  countryside  of  Bergamo  and 
both  servants ;  the  one,  gluttonous,  credulous,  light- 
hearted,  the  other  a  clever,  pimping  rogue. 

Spryly  Arlecchino,  eldest  of  Italian  masks,  makes 
his  entrance,  for  his  nimbleness  will  turn  him  in  the 
course  of  time  into  a  mute  ballet  dancer.  Naively  he 
talks  to  the  audience  from  beneath  his  black  half- 
mask,  a  silly,  ingenuous  fellow,  ever  being  tricked 
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by  Brighella,  his  roguish  colleague.  Arlecchino  wears 
the  tight-fitting  suit  of  a  country  servant,  the  rags 
and  patches  of  which  have  been  conventionalized  into 
variegated  triangles  of  red,  green  and  yellow. 
Whiskers  bristle  beneath  his  mask,  under  his  arm 
is  a  wooden  sword,  a  small  bag  dangles  from  his  belt, 
and  on  his  head  is  a  soft  cap,  decked  with  the  hare's 
scut,  which  Goldoni  assures  us  was,  even  in  his  day, 
the  distinguishing  adornment  of  Bergamask. 

But  Arlecchino  stands  alone  upon  the  stage.  His 
knavish  mate  Brighella  awaits  his  cue.  No  vari- 
colored patches  mar  the  latter 's  sleekness.  He  is  the 
servant  of  some  rich  young  rake  and  wears  a  livery 
consisting  of  a  loose  white  shirt,  trimmed  with  green 
lace,  and  wide  white  trousers.  A  brown  half-mask 
hides  his  features,  a  dagger  is  in  his  belt,  on  his  head 
is  a  white  cap  or  bonnet  plumed  with  red  feathers, 
which,  in  the  course  of  time,  becomes  conical,  just 
as  his  tanned  mask  gives  place  to  the  white  flour  that 
characterizes  his  brother  Pedrolino's  ( Pierrot *s) 
face,  a  degenerate  Brighella  being  our  modern  clown. 
Like  Arlecchino,  his  stupid  farce-mate,  Brighella  is 
Bergamask,  his  tawny  mask  being  intended,  as 
Goldoni  tells  us,  *'to  indicate  the  complexion  of  the 
inhabitants  of  those  high  mountains,  burned  by  the 
heat  of  the  sun."  Eoguish,  cowardly,  yet  nimble- 
witted,  Brighella  is  ever  ready  to  aid  his  libertine 
young  master — or  anyone  else  who  will  tip  him — in 
any  devilry ;  in  a  word,  he  is  the  rascally  valet  best 
known  to  us  through  our  acquaintance  with  his  off- 
spring, the  Mascarille  and  Scapin  of  Moliere. 

"The  four  masks  of  Italian  comedy,"  Goldoni 
calls  these  four  set  characters.  To  have  said  the 
four  masks  of  Venetian  comedy  would  have  been 
more  truthful,  since,  at  Naples,  in  the  neighborhood 
of  ancient  Atella,  the  birthplace  of  buffoonery,  other 
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mask  characters  sprang  forth  quite  as  Italian  as 
those  of  the  north.  To  Goldoni,  who  first  saw  these 
southern  masks  at  Rome  when  he  was  past  fifty, 
Venice  spelled  Italy;  yet  in  Pulcinella  the  Neapoli- 
tan, even  more  than  in  Arlecehino  or  Pantalone,  live 
the  characteristics  of  a  people,  Francesco  Cerlone,  a 
poor  artisan  of  Naples,  being  the  poet  who  made  him 
the  protagonist  of  his  race.  Whether  or  not  Pulci- 
nella be  descended  from  Maccus,  the  fool  of  Atellan 
farce,  his  modern  debut  was  made  in  the  sixteenth 
century  in  the  white  shirt  and  breeches  of  a  country- 
man of  Acerra,  his  black  mask,  long  nose,  hump, 
paunch,  dagger,  and  truncheon  being  later  additions. 
Time,  alas!  has  given  him  a  foolish  wife  and  made 
Mm  a  mere  puppet,  though  little  more  than  a  cen- 
tury ago,  under  Cerlone 's  clever  hand,  he  mirrored 
a  people  and  an  age. 

Other  masks  of  the  south  are  Coviello,  the 
Calabrian,  a  singing  vagabond,  once  played  by  Sal- 
vator  Rosa ;  the  swaggering,  swearing  Spanish  Capi- 
tano,  by  name  Fracas sa  or  Matamoras,  both  bully 
and  poltroon — the  Miles  Gloriosus  of  Plautus; 
Tartaglia,  the  stammerer ;  and  Scaramuccia,  a  black, 
cowardly  boaster,  whose  name  has  been  made  a  word 
in  our  dictionary  by  the  superb  art  of  Tiberio 
Fiorelli,  the  great  Scaramouche,  and  Moliere's  re- 
puted master  in  the  art  of  grimace.  Indeed,  the 
southern  colleagues  of  Pulcinella  are  almost  count- 
less, while  Rome  and  the  hill  towns,  too,  had  their 
citizens  in  burlesque  on  the  stage.  In  truth,  these 
masks  are  bewildering  in  their  multiplicity — and  so 
many  other  laughing,  tumbling  creatures  with  long 
noses  and  slit  mouths  there  were  who  jested  and 
gibed  throughout  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen- 
turies that  a  volume  would  scarcely  suflSce  for  the 
recountal  of  their  names  and  antics. 
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Colombina,  the  servetta,  or  soubrette,  with  whom 
both  northern  Arlecchino  and  southern  Pulcinella 
had  their  love  affairs,  played  a  captivating  part  in 
the  Improvised  Comedy  as  well  as  in  Goldoni  's  plays. 
She,  too,  has  many  names — Eosetta,  Marinetta, 
Coralina,  Diamantina,  Smeraldina,  Carmosina,  etc. 
Far  more  alert  than  the  fairy-like  Columbine,  who 
pirouettes  in  the  Christmas  pantomime,  she  is  ever 
a  saucy,  adroit  young  person — the  type  after  which 
Moliere  modelled  his  pert  serving  maids,  and  Beau- 
marchais  his  Suzanne.  Columbina's  rival  is  the 
somewhat  older  Pasquella,  generally  a  widow,  of 
more  experience  and  less  virtue,  with  whom  she 
quarrels  and  makes  peace  in  turn. 

Of  the  lovers  little  need  be  said.  They  spoke 
Tuscan  and  improvised  but  little  or  not  at  all;  to- 
gether with  most  of  their  love  affairs  they  were  bor- 
rowed from  the  Erudite  Comedy,  their  names  being 
pseudo-antique;  Flaminia,  Giacinta,  Ortensia,  Beat- 
rice, and  Eosaura  for  the  women;  Leandro,  Lelio, 
Orazio,  Ottavio,  and  Florindo  for  the  men.  Most 
of  them  spooned  in  Goldoni's  comedies,  many  in 
Moliere  *s  as  well. 

Although  the  characteristics  of  these  masks  are 
distinctly  drawn,  their  origin  is  as  obscure  as  the 
time  when  the  buffoons  began  to  hide  their  features 
from  the  public  is  uncertain.  To  Angelo  Beolco,  an 
actor  and  playwright  of  the  early  sixteenth  century, 
whom  Vernon  Lee — inspired  by  Maurice  Sand — ac- 
claims "the  first  man  who  gave  the  Commedia  delV 
Arte  a  separate  and  honorable  position,"  as  well  as 
the  first  "to  mourn  the  misery  of  Italy,"  has  been 
given  the  doubtful  honor  of  introducing  masks,  he 
having  been  said  to  have  devised  their  use  as  a 
means  to  hide  the  identity  of  himself  and  his  well- 
born comrades  as  they  wandered  from  hamlet  to 
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hamlet,  playing  his  comedies  through  disinterested 
love  for  Thalia.  Yet  as  early  as  1518,  when  Beoleo 
was  in  his  teens,  a  writer  named  Pontano  describes 
an  al  fresco  entertainment  by  masked  actors.  Cer- 
tainly during  Beoleo 's  life-time  the  Improvised  Com- 
edy flourished  in  all  its  essentials,  a  fact  made  mani- 
fest by  a  spirited  song  of  Zanies  and  Magnificos, 
which  was  composed  before  1559,  when  it  appeared  in 
print.  Here,  as  vnW  be  seen  by  the  following  trans- 
lation of  three  of  its  stanzas,  not  only  Pantalone, 
the  staid  Venetian,  is  mentioned,  but  the  Berga- 
mask,  the  zanni,  women,  a  hall,  and  scenery, — a  proof 
that  when  this  song  was  written  the  masks  had  been 
developed  and  actresses  were  upon  the  stage  of  the 
Improvised  Comedy,  which,  having  scenery,  was  no 
longer  set  up  in  the  market-place,  but  in  a  stanza  or 
hall. 

As  up  and  down  the  land  we  stroll, 
We  play  the  staid  Venetian's  role, 
The  Bergmask,  the  Zanies'  part: 
For  acting  farces  is  our  art ! 
We're  great  reciters,  all  of  us, 
Both  excellent  and  glorious. 

The  other  worthy  player-bards 
Stay  at  the  hall  to  act  as  guards, — 
The  lovers,  women,  hermits,  knights, 
We've  outlined  plays  that  are  delights, 
So  witty,  jolly,  pretty,  bright, 
You'll  die  of  laughing  on  the  night! 

And  then  we  wish  to  show  to  you 
A  lovely  scene,  well-made  and  new, 
Where  Cantinella  's  merry  voice 
With  all  the  Zanies  will  rejoice 
To  give  you  pleasure ;  if  a  while 
You  would  imduly  laugh  and  smile, 
To-morrow  come  ye,  one  and  all, 
To  see  the  show  and  fill  the  hall ! 
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Eome  has  its  Erudite  Comedy — fdbula  palliata 
and  fahula  togata — ^the  one  foreign,  the  other  native  ; 
and  also  its  improvised  comedy — the  Mimes  from 
Greece,  the  Attelanas  of  the  soil.  Certain  characters, 
too,  of  Roman  comedy,  both  written  and  extem- 
porized, resemble  vaguely  the  masks  of  the  Renais- 
sance; hence,  it  is  easy  to  be  carried  away,  like 
Riccoboni,  Maurice  Sand,  and  Vernon  Lee,  with  the 
feeling  that  the  Improvised  Comedy  has  ' '  existed  in 
rudiment  ever  since  the  earliest  days  of  Latin,  Oscan, 
and  Italo-Greek  civilization. '  *  Dr.  Winifred  Smith, 
however,  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  ''even  admit- 
ting the  unproved  hypothesis,  that  the  AtellanaB  were 
farces  marked  by  improvisation  and  masked  per- 
sonages, it  would  be  impossible  to  establish  between 
them  and  the  Italian  extempore  plays  a  connection 
worthy  the  name. ' '  Giulio  Caprin,  a  modern  Italian 
authority,  also  scouts  the  idea,  that  the  masks  of  the 
Renaissance  are  directly  descended  from  the  buf- 
foons of  Roman  comedy,  a  view  with  which  Symonds 
is  in  accord,  when  he  states  that  "nothing  could  be 
more  uncri,tical  than  to  assmne  that  the  Italian 
masks  of  the  sixteenth  century  A.  D.  boasted  of  an 
uninterrupted  descent  from  the  Roman  masks  of  the 
fifth  century  B.  C.,*'  his  assumption  being  that: 

"Out  of  the  same  persistent  habits  emerged  the 
same  kind  of  native  drama;  and  just  as  the  Atel- 
lanae  of  ancient  Rome  eventually  brought  the  comedy 
of  the  proletariat  upon  the  public  stage  in  cities,  so 
at  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  Commedia 
delV  Arte  worked  up  the  rudiments  of  popular  farce 
into  a  new  form,  which  delighted  Europe  for  two 
hundred  years.'' 

This  being  the  modern,  critical  view  regarding 
the  suggested  Roman  origin  of  the  Improvised  Com- 
edy, it  seems  unnecessary  to  present  here  the  fancied 
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resemblances  of  Maccns  to  Pulcinella,  Bucco  to 
Arlecchino,  Pappus  to  Pantalone,  and  Dossennus  to 
II  Dottore,  or  to  sketch  the  supposed  likeness  be- 
tween the  nimble  and  dull-witted  Sanniones  of  Rome 
and  the  Zanni  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Nor  is  there 
space  within  the  limits  of  this  article  to  discuss  the 
hypothesis  that  the  masks  of  the  Improvised  Comedy 
are  descended  either  from  the  comic  personages  of 
the  mystery  plays,  or  from  a  medieval  profane  com- 
edy that  may  have  existed  side  by  side  with  the 
sacred  representations. 

Although  the  origin  of  the  Improvised  Comedy 
is  shrouded  in  uncertainty,  there  is  no  doubt  that  it 
*' delighted  Europe  for  two  hundred  years."  The 
glory  of  the  Renaissance  might  be  on  the  wane,  yet 
Italy  still  taught  art  and  fashion  to  the  rest  of 
Europe  when  the  Improvised  Comedy  reached  its 
full  development.  Young  foreigners,  seeking  cul- 
ture in  Italian  courts,  brought  to  their  native  lands 
such  stories  of  the  ability  of  the  Italian  mask  actors, 
that  many  a  northern  monarch  sent  to  Italy  for  a 
troupe  of  buffoons  to  edify  him.  In  Austria,  Ba- 
varia, and  France,  Italian  masks  appeared  and  gave 
delight  with  their  spontaneous  merriment,  carrying 
by  storm  the  ramparts  of  the  native  drama.  In 
Spain  and  England  the  local  forces,  though  hard 
pressed,  held  their  own,  the  drama  of  those  lands 
being  too  thoroughly  national  to  be  stunted  in  its 
growth  by  this  foreign  blast. 

Troupes  of  Italians,  it  is  true,  played  at  the  court 
of  Spain,  and  made  scenari  from  Spanish  plays,  the 
stage  receiving  technical  impulses  from  these  adepts 
in  dramatic  construction;  yet  the  Spaniard  of  that 
day  was  too  dire  and  gloomy  to  be  strongly  influ- 
enced by  Italian  merriment ;  therefore,  the  cloak  and 
sword  drama,  true  vehicle  of  national  expression 
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that  it  became,  ran  little  risk  of  being  influenced 
by  the  sprightly  commedia  delV  arte. 

In  England,  Italian  actors  played  probably  as 
early  as  1572,  certainly  in  1577,  when  Drusiano 
Mertinelli  was  granted  a  license  to  appear  in  Lon- 
don. Thomas  Heywood  (1612)  speaks  of  ''doctors, 
zawnyes,  pantaloons,  and  harlakenes. "  Shakespeare, 
too,  denotes  the  sixth  age  of  man  by  "the  lean  and 
slippered  pantaloon."  Captain  Fracasso  is  mani- 
festly the  inspiration  of  Udall's  Ralph  Roister 
Doister  and  Ben  Jonson's  Captain  Bobadil,  and  in 
the  four-scene  plats,  or  scenari,  discovered  about  a 
century  ago  among  the  papers  of  Henslowe,  the 
manager,  and  his  son-in-law,  the  wealthy  actor 
AUeyn,  there  is  evidence  that  the  professional  meth- 
ods of  the  Italian  mask  actors  were  known  to  the 
English  stage  even  before  Shakespeare  penned  his 
first  play ;  therefore,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  the 
action  of  his  pieces  interrupted  by  the  lazzi  of  clowns, 
doltish  as  Arlecchino  or  knavish  as  Brighella.  It  is 
unlikely,  however,  as  Dr.  Winifred  Smith  points  out, 
that  the  English  actor  ever  learned  to  improvise 
from  a  scenario.  Many  plots,  certain  structural  fea- 
tures, and  also  its  means  of  expression — prose  for 
comedy  and  blank  verse  for  tragedy — ^the  Eliza- 
bethan drama  undoubtedly  owed  to  the  Italian 
stage ;  yet,  that  was  not  the  entire  debt,  for  it  owed 
as  well,  to  quote  Dr.  J.  W.  Cunliffe:  "in  tragedy 
restraint  and  dignity;  in  comedy  graceful  and 
sprightly  satire  of  contemporary  life." 

In  France  the  debt  was  far  greater.  As  early  as 
1548  Italian  actors  began  to  invade  that  land,  and 
when  in  1571  a  troupe  called  the  Gelosi  made  their 
first  pilgrimage  beyond  the  Alps,  the  French  saw 
extemporized  comedy  interpreted  by  adepts.  Hence- 
forth, except  during  the  nineteen  years  when  the 
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Hotel  de  Bourgogne  was  closed  by  Louis  XIV  (1697- 
1716),  the  Italian  masked  buffoons  reigned  merrily 
in  France,  until  they  were  deprived  of  their  theatre 
during  Goldoni's  old  age  (1779),  and  forced  to  be- 
come mute  pantomimists  in  order  that  the  rights  of 
the  Comedie  Frangaise  and  the  Opera  might  be  pro- 
tected. Two  hundred  years  had  elapsed  since  the 
advent  of  the  Gelosi,  and  during  that  time  the  Im- 
provised Comedy  of  Italy  had  taken  so  strong  a  hold 
upon  French  popular  taste,  that  not  a  single  French 
writer  of  comedy  had  been  wholly  free  from  its  influ- 
ence. Moliere  made  liberal  use  of  Italian  material, 
mask  buffoonery  being  his  inspiration.  By  adding 
his  own  masterful  characterization  and  atmosphere 
to  plots  taken  from  all  lands,  he  created  French  com- 
edy, but  to  Italy  he  was  indebted  for  his  comic  char- 
acters, for  the  love  intrigues  of  his  witching 
coquettes  and  pert  soubrettes,  and,  above  all,  for  his 
spirited  stage  craft. 

Yet,  much  as  the  modern  drama  owes  to  the  Im- 
provised Comedy,  that  unique  form  of  stage  merri- 
ment had  several  serious  defects  not  tolerated  on  the 
modern  stage.  Instead  of  the  old  plots  used  to-day, 
with  new  characters  to  carry  them,  Italian  audiences 
were  once  regaled  with  the  same  characters  fitted  to 
stories  so  manifold  that  Carlo  Gozzi,  Goldoni's  bitter 
rival,  estimated  the  number  of  dramatic  situations 
used  in  the  Improvised  Comedy  at  between  three 
and  four  hundred.  The  characters  were  not  only 
fixed  but  personal  as  well,  an  actor  once  playing 
Arlecchino,  Pantalone,  or  Pulcinella,  remaining  in 
the  same  part  throughout  his  life,  and  often  giving 
such  a  personal  touch  to  it  that  he  became  known 
solely  by  its  name,  as  in  the  case  of  Tiberio  Fiorelli, 
the  great  Scaramouche.  Aside  from  the  facility  with 
which  an  actor  might  vulgarize  an  Improvised  Com- 
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edy,  the  vital  defect  of  this  dramatic  form  lay  in  its 
tendency  to  become  stereotyped.  Too  often  the  buf- 
foons* lazzi  were  but  repetitions  of  jokes  already 
stale,  the  love-making  of  the  primo  amoroso  drawn 
entirely  from  his  zihaldone.  To  hide  their  lack  of 
originality,  the  actors  resorted  to  ranting  and  bur- 
lesque: so  long  as  they  remained  idealists,  their 
scenic  parody  of  life  was  unequaled  for  spontaneity 
and  truth  to  nature ;  yet  the  Scylla  and  Charybdis, 
between  which  they  seldom  sailed  unscathed,  were 
lewdness  and  monotony. 

Though  the  evils  of  the  Improvised  Comedy  are 
many,  its  virtues  are  world-wide  in  their  influence. 
To  Moliere,  the  first  modern  dramatist,  it  taught 
dramatic  technic.  To  Goldoni  it  furnished  the  stage 
craft  that  makes  his  comedies  move  so  easily  and 
naturally.  From  its  elements,  the  Frenchman  cre- 
ated the  modern  drama,  and  from  them,  too,  the 
Italian  built  a  new  and  thoroughly  national  written 
comedy  with  characters  drawn  from  the  life  of  his 
people — the  proletariat,  as  well  as  the  aristocracy 
and  the  bourgeoisie.  Thus  Goldoni 's  inspiration,  like 
Moliere 's,  was  the  unwritten,  democratic  comedy  of 
Italy,  spontaneous  in  dialogue  and  flexible  in  con- 
struction, a  comedy  shaped  by  the  practical  experi- 
ence of  professional  actors  unhampered  by  didactic 
rules,  and  therefore  so  vital  that  it  still  influences  the 
drama,  the  task  of  the  playwright  of  the  present  day 
being  to  construct  his  scenario  after  the  manner  of 
the  Improvised  Comedy,  then  revivify  in  dialogue 
Pantalone,  II  Dottore,  Arlecchino,  Brighella,  il  primo 
amoroso,  la  signora,  and  la  servetta.  This  done, 
their  roles  are  allotted  to  the  first  old  man,  the  second 
old  man,  the  first  low  comedian,  the  second  low 
comedian,  the  leading  man,  the  leading  lady,  and  the 
soubrette.    II  Capitano  Matamoras,  or  Scaramuccia, 
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is  played  by  the  modern  villain;  Pasquella,  by  the 
first  old  woman;  Ottavio  or  Silvio,  by  the  juvenile; 
and  the  simpering  roles  of  Flamminia,  Bettina, 
Clarice,  or  Isabella,  by  the  modern  ingenue.  Thus 
closely  is  the  drama  of  the  present  day  related  in 
construction  to  the  Improvised  Comedy  of  Italy,  an 
inexhaustible  mine  from  which  our  playwrights  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously  draw  their  material,  just 
as  those  of  the  Renaissance  drew  from  Plautus  and 
Terence,  and  they  from  Menander,  the  Greek. 

By  H.  C.  Chatfibld-Taylob. 


THE  SEAGULL  THEATRE  OF  MOSCOW 

N  IDEAL  subsidized  theatre,  artistically 
and  financially  a  success,  has  been  in  ac- 
tive operation  in  Russia  for  fifteen  years, 
and  so  little  bruited  to  the  outside  world 
that  its  very  name  rings  strangely  in 
Anglo-Saxon  ears.  It  is  here  in  the  Sea- 
gull Theatre  of  Moscow  that  post-impressionism  had 
its  birth.  It  is  here  that  Maeterlinck's  "Blue  Bird" 
was  first  produced  in  Europe.  It  is  here  that  Gor- 
don Craig,  the  impressionist,  first  found  ready  and 
appreciative  listeners  to  his  aesthetic  cult.  It  is 
here  that  Max  Reinhardt,  the  German  impresario, 
first  gained  his  inspiration  for  monotone  color 
effects,  pure  outlines,  and  extreme  simplicity  in 
setting. 

The  Seagull  Theatre  of  Moscow  is  not  merely  a 
stage  for  theatrical  performances ;  it  is  a  little  tem- 
ple, a  kind  of  shrine  in  which  one  of  the  greatest 
artistic  movements  of  modern  times  has  had  its 
beginning,  and  out  of  which  that  movement  has 
sprung  to  spread  its  power  over  the  whole  of  Europe 
and  America,  to  send  abroad  a  new  aestheticism 
which  in  time  may  revolutionize  the  stage  of  the 
civilized  world. 

The  first  purpose  of  the  Seagull  Theatre  is  to 
stimulate  taste  and  to  cultivate  appreciation.  Out 
of  it  has  already  come  a  great  impulse.  Within  its 
own  doors  the  literary  drama  is  revealed  daily. 
Poetic  drama  has  its  place  there.  Great  dramatic 
problems,  matured  artistically  by  master  minds,  con- 
stitute the  daily  regimen. 
"None  but  artists  need  apply  here,"  is  the  laconic 
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warning  posted  on  the  outside  of  the  stage  door  of 
the  little  Moscow  playhouse  that  rises  as  grim  and 
forbidding  as  a  prison  out  of  the  mudhole  of  a  side 
street  near  the  Slavianski  Bazaar.  A  Russian- 
American  actor  from  New  York,  who  had  had  his 
stage  training  on  the  Bowery,  once  knocked  at  the 
door  for  admission.  He  wanted  to  play  leading 
parts ;  he  wanted  a  melodrama  of  his  own  produced 
in  that  sacred  temple.  It  was  the  kind  of  play  he 
was  convinced  would  make  money.  The  melodrama 
was  one  of  those  innocently  crude  and  vulgar  works 
dashed  off  in  the  idle  moments  of  a  single  week. 
Its  plot  was  a  stream  of  blood,  marked  by  fourteen 
pistol  shots  and  three  murders.  Impelled  by  cour- 
tesy alone,  the  impresario  read  the  manuscript.  The 
following  morning  the  outraged  producer,  hot  with 
indignation,  posted  the  sign  warning  off  ignoble 
Broadway  Americans  from  the  premises  forever. 

Even  in  Eussia  there  were  presumptuous  ones 
who  felt  impelled  to  advise  the  manager  how  to  run 
the  theatre  so  that  people  might  discover  it  was 
really  there  behind  those  grim  gray  walls.  That  was 
fifteen  years  ago.  It  took  five  or  six  years,  filled 
with  painful  struggle,  to  get  a  foothold.  Few  real- 
ized then  that  this  Moscow  art  theatre  within  the 
brief  span  of  a  decade  would  come  to  exercise  the 
profoundest  influence  of  modern  times  on  dramatic 
thought  throughout  Europe. 

The  history  of  its  rise  and  its  growth  is  as  fasci- 
nating as  some  mysterious  tale  of  the  Orient.  The 
prejudice  against  it  in  the  beginning  was  as  pro- 
nounced as  the  indifference  is  to-day  in  America  for 
so-called  high-brow  entertainment.  It  was  viewed 
with  amusement  and  little  understanding.  To  be 
allied  with  it  meant  to  be  branded  as  a  crank.  Few 
grasped  what  the  "Seagulls"  were  striving  for. 
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Experiments  in  realism  were  made  at  the  outset. 
Brilliant,  satirical,  highly  dramatic  bits  were  pro- 
duced, filled  with  sinister  tragedy  and  cynical 
philosophy,  fresh  from  the  vivid  stage  of  life  itself. 
It  was  a  Russian  Theatre  Antoine.  Still  that  was 
no  novelty.  Other  experiments  were  made;  a  hun- 
dred different  literary  by-paths  probed  for  ma- 
terial. The  pendulum  of  the  theatre  swung  from 
extreme  realism  and  naturalism  to  symbolism  and 
post-impressionism.  Finally  came  the  inspiration 
which  has  Avon  for  the  ' '  Seagulls ' '  the  distinction  of 
being  the  most  novel  art  theatre  in  Europe  to-day. 
This  latest  experiment,  one  which  has  aroused  pro- 
found interest,  is  the  production  on  the  stage  of 
entire  chapters  from  famous  novels  just  as  they  were 
originally  written,  the  dialogue  being  left  untouched 
and  the  descriptive  passages  represented  scenically. 

The  conduct  and  management  of  the  Seagull  Thea- 
tre is  as  near  perfection  as  practical  common-sense 
allied  with  artistic  ideals  will  permit.  Naturally  it 
is  a  co-operative  society,  and  those  chiefly  benefited 
are  the  ones  who  give  their  time  and  best  efforts  for 
its  advancement.  The  actors,  therefore,  and  all  who 
are  employed  in  any  capacity,  whether  on  the  stage 
or  in  the  director's  office,  take  a  personal  interest  in 
its  success.  All  proceeds  above  expenses  are  divided 
amongst  these  artists  and  helpers.  The  company 
of  players  is  chosen  for  merit  alone.  There  are  no 
stars.  A  leading  man  or  woman  may  have  a  big 
part  one  week  and  a  very  small  one  the  succeeding 
week.  Each  one  is  given  an  opportunity ;  thus  a  cer- 
tain kind  of  artistic  balance  is  maintained. 

One  of  the  innovations  of  the  theatre  which  both 
Latins  and  Anglo-Saxons  sometimes  resent  is  the 
fact  that  no  curtain  calls  are  permitted.  The  Rus- 
sians maintain  that  curtain  calls  destroy  the  impres- 
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sion  of  artistic  sequence.  There  is  no  music  between 
the  acts,  and  the  audience  is  requested  never  to 
applaud  at  any  point  during  the  action  of  the  play. 
Reserve  is  religiously  maintained  by  the  followers 
of  the  theatre,  who  sit  hushed  and  keenly  attentive 
in  a  kind  of  profound  awe.  At  the  close  of  the  piece, 
if  approval  is  merited,  the  audience  rises  in  a  com- 
bined shout  of  bravo,  worthy  of  some  political  or 
martial  victory. 

The  Seagull  Theatre  owes  its  origin  to  Nemi- 
rovitch-Dantschenko  and  to  Stanislawski.  The  first 
named  is  a  novelist  and  playwright  known  to  the 
great  Russian  public  as  a  man  of  culture  and  dis- 
cernment. He  rose  to  distinction  as  managing- 
director  of  the  Moscow  Imperial  Dramatic  Theatre, 
an  institution  subsidized  by  the  government.  In 
this  position  he  found  himself  curiously  hampered  by 
the  bourgeois  taste  of  the  government  officials  with 
whom  he  was  compelled  to  consult.  The  atmosphere 
of  bureaucracy  which  permeated  this  imperial 
theatre,  like  all  state  theatres,  limited  his  scope  and 
held  him  servile  to  conventionality  and  frequently 
to  banality. 

At  a  moment  when  his  chagrin  drove  him  to  the 
point  of  abandoning  his  post,  he  encountered  by 
chance  a  progressive  young  amateur  and  dilettante 
of  the  theatre  in  the  person  of  a  wealthy  Moscow 
merchant  with  a  mind  glowing  with  ideas  of  reform. 
In  that  chance  meeting  over  the  champagne  during 
a  supper  in  the  Slavianski  Bazaar  the  Moscow  Art 
Theatre  was  founded.  The  young  merchant  sub- 
scribed a  sum  of  money  which  was  augmented  by 
subscriptions  from  his  friends  and  comrades,  the 
identity  of  whom  remained  a  mystery  to  the  grate- 
ful  young  director.  A  small  temporary  theatre  was 
taken.    The  opening,  however,  and  the  first  efforts 
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of  the  company  were  received  with  marked  animos- 
ity and  brutality  on  the  part  of  the  Eussian  press, 
which  under  the  supervision  of  the  government,  has 
always  abhorred  innovations.  Besides,  had  not 
Nemirovitch-Dantschenko  actually  snubbed  the  di- 
rectors of  the  Imperial  theatre!  He  was  viewed  as 
a  revolutionary  renegade  with  dangerous  notions 
concerning  art.  Even  the  more  just  ones  amongst 
the  critical  carpers  maintained  that  the  plays  given 
were  over-studied  for  effect,  and  mounted  and  staged 
with  such  lavish  consideration  for  detail  that  the 
work  of  the  actors  themselves  was  actually  neglected, 
or  at  least  given  second  place.  The  public,  how- 
ever, already  wearied  of  conventionality  and  police 
censure,  flocked  to  the  little  theatre  and  gradually; 
rendered  generous  support. 

*'My  aim  has  always  been,"  the  director  has  ob- 
served, "not  to  make  art  merely  look  as  if  it  were 
life,  but  to  bring  art  into  life,  and  life  into  art.  The 
eternal  union  of  these  two  is  my  ambition." 

As  the  theatre  grew  and  its  fame  spread,  produc- 
tions became  even  more  lavish.  Impresarios  from 
Berlin,  Paris  and  London  journeyed  hence  to  observe 
for  themselves  the  infallibility  of  the  Moscovite  boast 
that  the  only  really  artistic  theatre  in  the  world 
was  their  oym.  A  bigger  theatre  and  a  larger  stage 
were  secured.  Productions  were  made  unequalled 
in  elaboration,  even  by  Sir  Herbert  Tree  of  London, 
or  Max  Eeinhardt  of  Berlin.  While  still  in  pur- 
suit of  the  very  perfection  of  realism,  ''Julius 
Caesar"  was  produced  at  a  cost  of  about  $80,000. 
Scene  painters,  property  men  and  a  majority  of  the 
actors  were  sent  to  Rome  to  study  and  absorb  at- 
mosphere. An  entire  Roman  street  was  reproduced 
in  its  entirety,  with  a  genuine  wind  and  rain  storm 
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and  an  enormous  mob.  All  costumes  and  properties 
were  copied  from  authentic  museum  sources. 

In  staging  Tchekoff's  plays,  not  merely  one  room 
was  represented,  but  a  whole  flat  of  three  or  four 
rooms  at  a  time,  so  that  action  was  transpiring  in 
four  rooms  simultaneously  and  in  view  of  the  audi- 
ence. In  the  exact  representation  of  life  every  pos- 
sible experiment  was  tried.  Soon  the  director  of 
the  theatre  saw  that  realism  was  only  one  of  a 
thousand  roads  open  to  dramatic  art.  He  tried 
many  with  equal  success.  Gradually  elaboration 
was  abandoned  and  the  pendulum  was  swung  to  the 
other  extreme.  An  era  of  almost  uncanny  sim- 
plicity was  embarked  upon.  Pure  outline  became 
the  slogan.  Finally  with  the  assistance  of  Gordon 
Craig,  ** Hamlet'*  was  produced  wholly  without 
scenery.  All  color  effects  were  obtained  from  dif- 
ferent lightings  thrown  on  immense  gray  linen 
screens.  This  striking  innovation  created  bewilder- 
ment, then  a  furore,  and  presently  "Hamlet"  was 
being  produced  in  every  capital  of  the  Continent  be- 
fore gray  screens  in  changing  shadows. 

Among  the  innumerable  plays  produced,  the  works 
of  Tchekoff  take  first  rank.  His  recognition 
throughout  Europe  as  a  dramatist  he  owes  to  the 
Moscow  Art  Theatre.  Many  of  his  plays  produced 
elsewhere  in  Russia  and  proved  absolute  failures 
achieved  immediate  success  under  the  careful  fos- 
tering of  the  art  theatre.  "The  Seagull,"  hooted 
from  the  stage  of  the  Imperial  Theatre  in  St.  Peters- 
burg, met  with  so  distinguished  an  ovation  later  in 
the  Moscow  Art  Theatre  that  it  proved  the  turning 
point  not  only  in  the  career  of  the  dramatist,  but 
also  in  the  fortunes  of  the  theatre  that  had  fostered 
his  work.    From  that  time,  dramatist  and  theatre 
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rose  steadily,  mutually,  and  interdependently  in 
power.  The  play-house  acquired  the  sobriquet  of 
the  Seagull  Theatre,  a  name  which  clings.  It  owed 
its  greatest  fame  to  Tchekoff  and  in  gratitude  it 
has  adopted  a  seagull  finally  as  its  emblem. 

The  little  theatre  has  done  much  for  Tchekoff, 
as  Tchekotf  has  done  much  for  the  theatre.  It  was 
the  first  to  catch  the  new  dramatic  feeling  which 
underlies  all  his  work,  that  kind  of  subtle  beauty 
which  cannot  be  transmitted  by  words  or  mimicry, 
but  is  conveyed  by  the  perfect  unity  of  all  the  arts 
employed  on  the  stage  and  by  all  the  people  em- 
ployed in  the  action.  Artistic  unity  is  the  slogan  on 
Tchekoff 's  banner. 

Six  of  Tchekoff 's  plays  have  been  produced,  about 
a  dozen  of  Ibsen's,  three  of  Hauptmann's,  ''Julius 
Caesar,'*  ''Hamlet,"  four  by  Knut  Hamsun,  the 
Norwegian,  and  many  by  the  classic  Eussians,  Gogol, 
Turgeneff,  Ostrovski,  Pushkin,  as  well  as  innumer- 
able works  by  the  best  of  the  younger  Eussians  such 
as  Gorki  and  Andreeff. 

A  year  or  two  ago,  the  director  found  himself  con- 
fronted by  a  sudden  unhappy  dearth  of  good  plays. 
Never  in  favor  of  the  dramatization  of  novels,  he 
hit  upon  the  interesting  scheme  of  producing  intact 
whole  chapters  of  famous  novels.  The  experiment 
was  inaugurated  by  the  staging  of  a  group  of  chap- 
ters from  Dostoseff ski's  great  novel,  "The  Brothers 
Karamasoif."  It  was  no  mere  dramatic  version, 
but  an  actual  literal  reading  and  production  of  sep- 
arate chapters. 

The  idea  of  sitting  for  five  or  six  hours  listening  to 
his  favorite  novel  being  read  to  him  by  skilled  actors 
may  not  appeal  to  the  impetuous,  self-opinionated 
Anglo-Saxon,  but  in  Eussia  the  scheme  has  met  with 
pronounced  favor.    No  entertainment  in  the  theatre 
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could  possibly  be  more  original.  The  dialogue  was 
left  absolutely  untouched.  The  descriptive  pas- 
sages were  shown  scenically.  On  reaching  para- 
graphs devoted  by  the  author  to  comment  in  which 
he  described  the  feelings  and  emotions  of  his  char- 
acters, there  was  a  pause  in  the  action  and  the  pas- 
sages were  read  to  the  audience  from  a  kind  of  im- 
provised pulpit  by  a  skilled  actor.  In  this  manner 
the  unity  of  the  whole  novel  was  maintained,  as  well 
as  the  unity  of  the  impression  on  the  audience. 
Twenty-six  chapters  were  staged  from  "The  Broth- 
ers Karamasoff,**  and  played  on  two  consecutive 
evenings. 

While  the  scheme  may  seem  odd  and  impractical 
to  over-fed  play-goers  in  America,  it  created  a  liter- 
ary and  artistic  sensation  in  Moscow.  It  proved  to 
be  an  absorbingly  interesting  method  of  exposition. 
The  experiment  was  repeated  with  a  long  list  of 
famous  novels  and  short  stories  both  by  Russian 
and  foreign  authors.  Dickens'  "Pickwick  Papers" 
and  Cervantes*  "Don  Quixote'*  are  now  being  dis- 
closed in  this  manner  by  the  "Seagulls"  to  delighted 
audiences. 

With  the  production  of  such  plays  as  "Hamlet" 
before  a  gray  screen,  and  the  literal  transmutation 
of  novels  and  short  stories  to  the  boards  like  actual 
slices  from  life  itself,  this  strange  and  brilliant 
theatre  not  only  covers  expenses,  but  with  a  budget 
of  over  $300,000  it  clears  from  $40,000  to  $75,000 
profit  every  year.  Since  it  is  a  co-operative  society, 
and  its  share-holders  are  confined  to  the  actors  and 
employees  in  the  theatre,  it  is  a  movement  which 
amply  repays  its  loyal  devotees  for  their  labor.  The 
division  of  profits  is  made  on  a  practical  and  just 
basis.  No  actor  or  employee  receives  any  profit, 
other  than  his  regular  salary,  until  he  has  served 
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the  theatre  for  five  years  and  proved  his  worth. 
After  that  he  receives  annually  from  the  net  profits, 
in  addition  to  his  regular  salary,  a  sum  equal  to  one- 
half  of  that  salary.  This  scale,  however,  is  changed 
and  regulated  according  to  the  profits. 

The  company  is  practically  a  stock  company,  and 
the  stage  on  which  the  players  appear  is  one  of  the 
most  perfectly  equipped  in  the  world.  It  is,  of 
course,  a  revolving  stage.  All  persons  associated 
with  the  theatre,  from  the  directors  to  the  scene- 
shifters,  are  paid  annually  a  fixed  sum  and  are  em- 
ployed by  contract  for  a  term  of  years.  At  present 
the  troupe  of  players  consists  of  about  one  hundred 
and  twenty  men  and  women.  There  are  in  addition 
fully  one  hundred  and  twenty  persons  employed  in 
various  other  capacities.  The  staff  of  the  Seagull 
Theatre  is  composed,  then,  of  two  hundred  and  forty 
heads,  comprising  players,  directors,  literary  ad- 
visers, musicians,  costumers,  wig-makers,  scene- 
painters,  scene-shifters,  lime-light  men,  stage  car- 
penters and  property  men.  While  there  is  no  or- 
chestra as  such,  a  number  of  musicians  are  employed 
to  furnish  incidental  music  where  very  frequently 
it  is  imperative  in  the  proper  exposition  of  a  scene. 

"We  trap  them  young,"  the  director  once  laugh- 
ingly observed  when  the  uniform  talent  of  the  com- 
pany was  commented  upon.  In  fact  a  dramatic 
school  is  maintained  in  conjunction  with  the  theatre 
in  which  the  ''Seagulls"  are  prepared  for  public 
appearance.  But  after  being  trapped,  the  ''Sea- 
gulls" are  first  employed  as  supernumeraries.  The 
pick  of  these  "birds"  are  compelled  to  pass  a  kind 
of  artistic  examination  before  admission  even  to  the 
academy.  There  occur  usually  from  ten  to  fifteen 
vacancies  a  year,  and  for  these  vacancies  there  is 
frequently  a  waiting  list  of  five  hundred  applicants. 
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It  is  in  the  Seagull  Theatre  that  the  progressive 
aesthete,  Gordon  Craig,  found  his  first  big  oppor- 
tunity. In  Russia,  this  advanced  impressionist  is 
heralded  as  a  great  man.  His  ideals  are  viewed  as 
the  epitasis  of  fine  art  in  the  theatre.  It  is  Craig 
who  produced  ** Hamlet,"  playing  hide  and  seek,  as 
one  cynical  British  reviewer  expressed  it,  behind  a 
gaunt  gray  screen.  He  spent  three  years  on  this 
production,  which  is  viewed  on  the  continent  as  one 
of  the  greatest  artistic  achievements  of  the  Euro- 
pean Theatre.  Among  other  noteworthy  produc- 
tions was  that  of  Ibsen's  *'Peer  Gynt,'*  which  was 
done  on  a  huge  scale  this  autumn  with  scenery  by 
Roerich,  the  artist  who  painted  the  dance  scenery 
for  the  Russian  ballet  at  Covent  Garden.  During 
the  current  season,  also,  new  plays  by  Andreeff  and 
by  Maeterlinck  are  announced,  as  well  as  a  revival 
of  two  of  Hauptmann's  plays. 

Sir  Herbert  Tree,  the  actor-manager,  has  long  im- 
portuned the  ''Seagulls"  to  make  an  entry  into  Lon- 
don, where  he  knows  their  triumph  will  be  complete. 
The  director  for  some  time  hesitated  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  it  meant  carrying  abroad  a  company  of 
about  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  persons  and  two 
carloads  of  properties  and  costumes.  Successful 
tours  have  already  been  made  in  Germany,  and  the 
''Seagulls"  have  at  last  succumbed  to  many  flatter- 
ing invitations  and  will  dedicate  the  entire  coming 
spring  to  appearances  in  Berlin,  Paris  and  London. 

Lucy  France  Piebcb. 


THE  AMERICAN  PAGEANT  ASSOCIATION 

A  NEW  FOECE  WOBKING  FOR  THE  FUTUBE  OF  PAGEANTRY 
IN   AMERICA 

HE  necessity  of  some  sort  of  organized 
conservation  of  pageantry  has  become 
more  and  more  apparent  during  the  last 
two  or  three  years  in  America,  in  order 
to  protect  from  misuse  a  form  of  dra- 
matic presentation  or  festival  celebra- 
tion that  is  inherently  the  property  of  the  people, 
and  that  was — and  still  is — in  grave  danger  of  being 
commercialized  and  diverted  from  its  rightful  pur- 
pose. This  need  has  been  felt  by  none  more  than 
those  who,  having  attained  some  reputation  in  con- 
nection with  successful  pageants,  have  as  a  result 
been  besieged  by  applications  from  localities  where 
pageant  celebrations  were  in  contemplation.  These 
requests  have  pitifully  portrayed  the  lack  of 
knowledge  as  to  the  essential  elements  of  pageantry, 
oftentimes  transcending  even  the  limits  of  the 
ridiculous.  It  became  evident  how  important  a  mat- 
ter it  was  to  educate  the  public  as  to  the  knowledge 
of  pageantry  so  as  to  prevent  their  being  misled 
by  so-called  ** pageants"  announced  in  connection 
with  ice  carnivals,  political  picnics,  military  organi- 
zation parades,  and  other  like  celebrations,  as  other- 
wise it  would  be  a  matter  of  but  a  few  years  before 
the  pageant  would  become  entirely  discredited  by 
that  very  community  for  whose  benefit  and  inspir- 
ation it  is  a  most  effective  and  logical  instrument. 
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At  an  informal  meeting  of  three  interested 
pageant  masters  held  in  Boston  last  summer  the 
desirability  of  in  some  way  defining  the  field  of 
pageantry  in  America  was  recognized  and  as  a  re- 
sult of  that  meeting  and  discussion,  the  Drama  Com- 
mittee of  the  Twentieth  Century  Club  invited  the 
pageant  masters  of  America  to  meet  in  Boston  and 
discuss  their  problems  on  January  31  and  Febru- 
ary 1.  The  conferences  were  open  to  members  of 
the  Club  and  to  outsiders  interested  in  the  general 
subject ;  it  is  with  the  result  of  this  conference  that 
this  article  is  concerned. 

The  conference  opened  on  Friday  evening  with  a 
banquet  in  the  Twentieth  Century  Club  House,  at 
which  Miss  Lotta  A.  Clark,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Twentieth  Century  Club  Drama  Committee,  pre- 
sided. Mr.  William  Chauncy  Langdon,  who  assisted 
Mr.  Oberholtzer  in  the  Philadelphia  pageant  last 
year  and  who  directed  the  pageants  of  Thetford  and 
St.  Johnsbury,  spoke  particularly  of  the  Phila- 
delphia pageant.  This,  as  one  of  the  first  civic 
pageants  in  an  American  city  of  any  size,  was  of 
considerable  value  in  establishing  precedent,  or 
affording  information  as  to  the  possibilities  of  this 
form  of  festival  for  other  large  American  munici- 
palities. He  was  followed  by  Mr.  Arthur  Farwell, 
Director  of  Music  of  the  Parks  and  Piers  of  New 
York  City,  who  talked  on  the  relation  of  music  to 
pageantry.  The  writer  was  next  called  upon,  as  a 
member  of  the  Citizens  Public  Celebration  Com- 
mittee of  the  City  of  Boston  and  stage  director  of 
''The  Pageant  of  a  Perfect  City,"  to  express  the 
difiiculties  that  must  be  surmounted  to  obtain  in  a 
large  and  bustling  American  community  that  una- 
nimity of  effort  that  is  so  essential  to  the  success  of  a 
pageant,  and  so  much  easier  to  develop  within  the 
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smaller  and  more  unified  village  group.  Mr.  Ves- 
per George,  who  had  been  connected  with  several 
pageants  as  artistic  director  and  with  a  school 
pageant  in  Lawrence  as  pageant  director,  gave  a 
clear  and  definite  statement  of  the  scale  of  treatment 
that  the  pageant  requires.  He  mentioned  the  neces- 
sity of  brilliant  colors,  in  order  to  be  effective 
against  the  large  background  of  natural  landscape, 
and  of  dramatic  action  rather  than  dialogue,  in 
order  to  satisfy  the  eye  of  the  spectator  who  is 
unable  to  hear  the  spoken  voice  in  the  open  air  or 
arena.  Finally,  Prof.  George  P.  Baker,  director  of 
the  Peterboro  musical  pageant,  ended  with  a  plea 
for  utilizing  the  voice,  wherever  possible — in  the 
smaller  village  pageant  or  in  a  natural  environment 
where,  by  any  contour  resemblance  to  the  form  of 
the  Greek  theatre,  it  was  possible  to  depend  upon 
voice  vibrations  carrying  to  the  spectators  farthest 
removed  from  the  acting  arena. 

On  Saturday  morning  an  informal  conference  of 
pageant  masters  brought  about  what  may  prove  to 
be  the  most  important  result  of  the  convention.  It 
had  already  become  apparent  that  there  was  an 
active  public  interest  in  the  pageant,  quite  aside 
from  that  special  interest  aroused  in  communities 
where  a  pageant  had  been  given,  or  was  in  process 
of  preparation  or  anticipation.  Every  member  of 
the  group  present  had  been  personally  too  often 
called  upon  for  information  or  advice  not  to  realize 
the  need  of  some  means  of  adequately  satisfying 
these  constantly  increasing  demands  in  order  to 
insure  the  best  results  and  the  proper  growth  and 
conservation  of  the  pageant  for  the  future.  As  a 
result  of  that  informal  gathering  and  discussion  an 
"American  Pageant  Association"  was  organized 
and  a  simple  scheme  of  management  devised  that 
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consists,  in  the  first  place,  of  an  executive  board  and 
a  body  of  open  membership.  It  was  conceived  that 
it  would  be  the  business  of  that  organization  to  pub- 
lish brief  proceedings  of  the  present  conferences, 
and  to  arrange  for  a  second  conference  at  some  date 
after  the  pageant  season  of  this  year  was  over;  by 
which  time  it  would  be  known  whether  or  not  the 
organization  was  fulfilling  a  definite  need,  and  what 
its  possibilities  of  accomplishment  might  be  in  the 
future.  Such  an  organization,  through  its  officers, 
would  further  provide  a  clearing  house  for  infor- 
mation in  regard  to  pageantry  in  America,  by  means 
of  which  it  would  be  possible  to  keep  track  of 
pageants  in  course  of  preparation,  and  to  notify 
members  of  the  Association  in  the  vicinity  whenever 
they  could  be  of  assistance  in  starting  or  directing 
such  a  pageant  along  the  right  lines.  The  organi- 
zation also  would  send  out  properly  prepared  and 
informing  matter  to  the  newspaper  press.  Thus  the 
general  standard  of  the  pageant  performances  given 
in  America  would  be  raised.  This  plan  would 
enable  the  members  to  keep  informed  as  to  the  dif- 
ferent pageant  experiments  tried  out  from  time  to 
time  in  scattered  localities,  and  to  know  whether  or 
not  they  had  proved  successful.  It  would  maintain 
a  record  of  the  pageants  given  and  establish  a  col- 
lection of  pageant  performances,  pictures,  press 
criticisms  and  other  definite  information,  which 
could  be  arranged  as  a  library  of  reference  at  the 
headquarters  of  the  Association.  It  would  also  be 
directly  within  the  field  of  the  organization  to 
endeavor  to  establish  and  define  the  scope  of  pag- 
eantry; as  well  as  to  provide  a  means  of  giving 
added  authority  and  prestige  to  those  pageant  mas- 
ters working  along  the  right  lines;  to  endeavor  to 
influence  other  pageant  workers  in  the  right  direc- 
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tion ;  and  to  correct  in  the  public  mind  the  somewhat 
vague  understanding  as  to  the  meaning  of  the 
word  pageantry  that  now  appears  to  exist. 

It  appeared  from  the  discussion  that  a  consider- 
able and  important  branch  of  the  work  might  be  in 
connection  with  the  school  pageants  and  other  simi- 
lar festivals,  that  are  yearly  coming  to  be  a  more 
and  more  influential  instrument  in  the  education  of 
the  young.  Too,  the  association  might  assist  in 
formulating  those  festivals  that,  Avhile  not  exactly 
in  the  line  of  pageants,  would  probably  be  given 
much  more  interestingly  and  better  be  fulfilling  their 
purpose  of  civic  demonstrations  of  patriotism,  if  it 
were  possible  to  make  them  more  effectively  and 
cumulatively  dramatic.  In  this  line  it  became  at 
once  evident  that  the  organization  could  be  of  effec- 
tive assistance  in  collating  suggestions  along  the 
lines  of  ''Safe  and  Sane"  Fourth  of  July  cele- 
brations and  the  like. 

Before  the  meeting  adjourned  a  pageant  board 
was  formed  to  consist  of  the  following  members: 
Mr.  Arthur  Farwell  of  New  York  City,  Mr.  Percy 
Mackaye  of  Cambridge,  Mr.  Frank  H.  Brooks  of 
St.  Johnsbury,  Vermont,  Mr.  P.  N.  Dykema,  Director 
of  Music  and  Festivals  in  the  Ethical  Culture 
School  of  New  York  City,  Mr.  Vesper  L.  George  of 
Boston,  Mr.  E.  W.  Oberholtzer,  Director  of  the 
Philadelphia  Pageant  of  last  year.  Dr.  George  F. 
Kunz  of  New  York  City,  Mr.  Frank  Chouteau  Brown 
of  Boston,  Mrs.  E.  A.  MacDowell  of  Peterboro, 
N.  H.,  Miss  Margaret  M.  Eager  of  Deerfield,  Miss 
Virginia  Tanner  of  Dorchester,  Mr.  Thomas  "Wood 
Stevens  of  Chicago,  Prof.  George  P.  Baker  of  Har- 
vard. Three  other  members  were  proposed,  but  not 
finally  acted  upon  at  this  meeting  for  lack  of  in- 
formation as  to  whether  or  not  they  were  prepared 
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actively  to  cooperate  in  the  work  of  the  pageant 
board.  These  other  members  would  represent  dif- 
ferent sections  of  the  country,  or  different  interests 
vitally  connected  with  pageantry.  The  officers  of 
the  Pageant  Association  were  also  members  of  the 
Board,  and  as  elected  at  this  meeting  were  Mr. 
William  Chauncy  Langdon  of  New  York  City,  presi- 
dent ;  Miss  Lotta  A.  Clark  of  Boston,  secretary,  and 
Mr.  Howard  H.  Davenport  of  Somerville,  treasurer.* 
The  membership  fee  was  established  as  $1.00  for  the 
year,  and  it  was  decided  that  all  those  interested 
in  pageantry  were  eligible  for  membership  in  the 
association. 

It  was  thought,  at  least  for  the  present,  that 
the  best  means  of  spreading  information  to  mem- 
bers would  be  by  the  occasional  irregular  print- 
ing of  ''broadsides"  that  would  take  the  place 
of  any  regular  bulletin  and  would  be  mailed 
to  members  whenever  any  information  of  perti- 
nent interest  became  available,  either  from  the 
public  press  or  from  the  reports  of  individual 
members.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  organi- 
zation to  be  as  democratic  as  possible,  and  to 
make  its  basic  membership  as  universal  as  may  be 
feasible.  It  is  hoped  that  a  membership  as  large 
and  widely  scattered  as  that  which,  in  England,  sup- 
ports the  ''Garden  City"  movement  will  result.  It 
is  the  intention  of  those  organizing  the  body  im- 
mediately to  evolve  another  group  of  membership 
(by  process  of  selection  by  the  Pageant  Board  from 
the  association  membership)  restricted  to  those  who 
have  performed  commendable  services  in  connection 
with  pageant  celebrations,  or  have  otherwise  proved 
their  particular  talents  in  the  direction  of  pageant 

*The  treasurer's  address  is  86  Munroe  St.,  Somerville,  Mass.  The 
secretary  may  be  addressed  care  of  Charlestown  High  School,  Boston, 
Mass. 
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progress  in  America;  membership  in  which  group 
will  become  an  official  guarantee  as  to  the  judgment, 
experience  and  ability  of  that  individual  member, 
as  well  as  a  commendation  of  the  work  for  which 
he  has  become  known — ^making  the  membership 
in  this  smaller  group  a  distinction,  just  as  especial 
achievement  is  rewarded  in  such  professional  bodies 
as  the  American  Institute  of  Architects  and  the 
Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

Announcement  of  the  perfection  of  the  organi- 
zation of  the  American  Pageant  Association  was 
made  at  one  of  the  later  meetings  and  an  encourag- 
ingly large  enrollment  of  members  resulted,  making 
it  evident  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  spread  the 
news  of  the  organization  through  the  press  in  such  a 
way  that  people  interested  will  be  acquainted  with 
its  existence,  in  order  to  bring  its  membership  to  a 
point  where  it  will  become  a  considerable  force  in 
the  direction  of  pageantry  throughout  the  country. 
The  fact  that  seven  hundred  people  attended  the 
conference  meetings  is  proof  of  the  interest  in  the 
subject  of  pageantry. 

Chief  among  the  duties  that  would  seem  to  con- 
front the  organization  is  the  necessity  of  making 
the  public  realize  that  every  sort  of  civic  parade  or 
festival  is  not  a  pageant;  that  the  ordinary  street 
parade  is  not  a  pageant ;  even  that  the  glorified  civic 
parade  such  as  formed  a  part  of  the  Hudson-Fulton 
Celebration  is  not  always  a  true  pageant.  In  the 
process  of  discussion  at  the  various  meetings  the 
following  general  tenets  were  formulated  and  brief- 
ly discussed:  That  the  pageant  as  such,  should  as 
a  rule  be  given  in  the  open  air,  preferably  by  day- 
light; that  the  hero  of  the  pageant  is  primarily  a 
community,  not  an  individual ;  that  the  performance 
itself  ordinarily  consists  of  a  series  of  scenes,  illus- 
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trating  the  history  or  progress  of  the  community, 
generally  unrelated  to  each  other  by  anything  except 
their  logical  and  historical  sequence,  and  generally 
employing  a  new  set  of  characters  for  each  scene; 
that  in  most  cases  the  pageant  ends  with  the  dis- 
tinctive feature  of  the  ''march  past,"  in  which  all 
of  the  groups  employed  in  the  various  episodes  have 
an  opportunity  of  passing  before  the  audience  in 
final  review ;  that,  while  dancing  forms  an  important 
part  of  the  pageant,  both  in  the  various  scenes  and 
in  the  line  of  symbolic  dancing,  often  symbolizing 
the  continuity  between  the  episodes,  yet  dancing 
alone  does  not  constitute  a  pageant  except  with  the 
infusion  of  a  distinct  series  of  dramatic  actions 
illustrating  some  direct  progress  in  civilization,  of 
the  type  indicated  above;  that,  in  the  historical 
pageant,  it  is  not  considered  necessary  to  have  the 
different  scenes  played  upon  the  same  site  or  among 
the  same  surroundings  as  formed  the  setting  for 
the  original  episodes  (while  this  is  an  interesting 
limitation  of  pageantry,  it  yet  generally  seems  de- 
sirable to  place  the  entire  action  in  one  arena, 
obviously  best  selected  for  its  natural  adaptability 
to  the  purposes  of  the  pageant  as  well  as  for  its  nat- 
ural beauty) ;  that  the  dramatic  action  of  the  various 
episodes  should  depend  as  little  as  possible  upon 
dialogue,  particularly  descriptive  dialogue,  although 
Anglo-Saxon  syllables  and  the  use  of  sounds  from 
groups  of  actors  will  often  provide  a  most  effective 
and  dramatic  climax  in  the  progress  of  the  various 
episodes ;  that  orchestral  or  band  music  is  practically 
a  necessity  to  the  proper  and  effective  progress  of 
pageant  episodes ;  and  that  the  vocal  chorus  is  nearly 
as  important  and  generally  much  to  be  preferred  to 
the  individual  solo  singer,  particularly  as  the  chorus 
should  be  employed  not  only  as  a  background  to 
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symbolic  dancing,  linking  together  the  various 
episodes,  but  also  as  a  tonal  background  to  the  mood 
of  various  scenes  themselves,  in  large  part  sup- 
planting the  ordinary  conventional  scenery ;  that,  as 
a  rule,  groups  of  individuals  can  be  more  effectively 
employed  than  single  individuals,  particularly  when 
the  pageant  site  is  large  in  scale. 

While  no  particular  attempt  was  made  to  inform 
the  attending  public  as  to  the  exact  definition  of  the 
pageant — ^which,  those  most  actively  concerned  in 
the  movement  realize,  still  remains  largely  unlim- 
ited in  scope — ^yet  various  points  of  view  that  were 
important  in  suggesting  these  limits  were  con- 
tributed by  the  different  speakers.  It  became  evi- 
dent, for  instance,  that  probably  one  of  the  most 
important  lines  of  development  in  the  immediate 
future  would  be  in  the  direction  of  the  school  fes- 
tival, which  it  seemed  probable  will  soon  come  to 
be  an  important  and  regular  part  of  the  school 
curriculum.  Already  there  is  evidence  to  indicate 
a  steady  demand  for  small  and  simply  arranged 
scenes,  in  which  scholars  can  easily  impersonate 
historical  characters  and  so  add  a  dramatic  element 
to  the  study  of  history  that  renders  it  much  more 
effective  and  instructive  to  the  classes  concerned. 
While  such  work  does  not  strictly  come  within  the 
definition  of  pageantry,  yet  these  various  little 
scenes  are  obviously  those  that  would  frequently 
prove  to  be  the  kernels  of  episodes  that  could  go  to 
comprise  an  entire  pageant,  and  therefore  they 
would  offer  a  valuable  experimental  field  for  the 
testing  of  the  dramatic  sequence  of  various  incidents, 
as  well  as  for  the  development  among  the  pupils  of 
an  idea  of  the  pageant  and  the  pageant  spirit  that 
would  later  be  of  tremendous  assistance  in  inform- 
ing and  infusing  larger  groups  with  a  knowledge 
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of  all  the  results  possible  from  an  actively  aroused 
community  spirit,  with  all  its  energies  aimed  toward 
achieving  a  perfect  dramatic  pageant  of  its  own 
history  and  struggle. 

The  pageant  is  adapted  to  presentation  by  any 
community,  and  at  the  same  time  thoroughly  sepa- 
rated from  the  professional  theatre  by  its  entire 
divorce  from  the  artifices  of  the  latter  form  of  dra- 
matic presentation.  There  is  no  proscenium,  no 
separation  from  the  audience  by  a  separate  level, 
no  forced  and  theatrical  lighting  such  as  is  supplied 
by  the  footlights  and  borders  in  the  regular  theatre 
and,  finally,  no  imitation  or  painted  scenery  to 
destroy  the  illusion  of  reality.  Against  the  arti- 
ficial surroundings  of  the  theatre  the  amateur  actor 
appears  ill  at  ease  because  he  is  unaccustomed  by 
practice  to  the  things  that,  surrounding  him  upon 
every  side,  force  him  to  emphasize  and  over-act  in 
order  to  appear  natural  against  their  background — 
even  to  the  extent  of  speaking  with  an  artificial 
enunciation  so  that  his  voice  may  appear  natural  on 
the  other  side  of  the  footlights.  In  the  pageant  the 
ordinary  villager  can  step  into  the  arena  and  play 
with  absolute  certainty  and  ease,  because  in  the  first 
place,  the  surroundings  in  which  he  moves  are  those 
to  which  he  is  by  daily  familiarity  accustomed — just 
as  he  is  familiar,  from  long  hearsay,  with  the  events 
and  personages  in  the  portrayal  of  which  he  is  con- 
cerned. The  entire  absence  of  the  artifices  of  the 
theatre  permit  him  to  remain  natural  and  at  ease, 
wherein  he  is  much  assisted  by  the  remoteness  of  the 
audience  in  point  of  actual  distance,  by  the  size  of 
the  arena  in  which  he  appears  and,  generally,  by  the 
moral  support  of  the  number  of  his  townsmen 
associates  crowded  around  and  about  him. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  book  of  the  pageant  com- 
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ing  to  be  a  conventional  series  of  episodes,  it  is 
apparent  that  where  yet  possible  the  pageant  book 
might  much  better  be  evolved  in  the  community 
where  the  pageant  is  to  be  given,  and  that  the 
experienced  pageant-master  should  restrict  his  office 
in  that  direction  to  one  of  criticism,  selection  and 
general  supervision ;  retaining  as  much  of  the  native 
original  material  as  he  can  and  merely  fusing  it  into 
the  general  pageant  scheme.  It  is,  of  course,  obvious 
that  the  pageant  should  be  as  far  as  possible  totally 
the  product  of  the  community,  including  the  compo- 
sition and  performance  of  the  music,  the  writing  and 
acting  of  the  book,  the  preparation  and  making  of 
costumes,  properties  and  other  effects  depicting  im- 
portant local  incidents.  The  research  necessary  to 
insure  the  historical  correctness  of  local  customs 
and  dates  and  the  exact  definition  of  local  legends  is 
one  of  the  strongest  arguments  as  to  the  educational 
benefit  of  the  pageant  to  the  community, — although 
the  greatest  results  of  pageantry  are  only  achieved 
when  it  has  succeeded  in  unifying  a  section  of  the 
country  so  that  the  entire  community  has  come  to 
have  a  common  aim  and  ambition:  when  it  has 
brought  individuals  into  association  with  each  other 
under  the  fusing  impetus  of  the  pageant  spirit,  that 
makes  them  afterwards  so  much  more  of  a  force  in 
the  community  from  their  acquaintance  with  and 
dependence  upon  each  other,  and  when  it  has  made 
them  realize  the  results  possible  to  be  achieved 
through  perfected  cooperation  and  organization. 

Feank  Chouteau  Brown. 
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A  Reading  List  Taken  from  the  Bulletin  of  The 
Twentieth  Century  Club  of  Boston. 

Bates,  Esther  Willard,  and  Orr,  William.  Pageants 
and  pageantry.  Ginn.  1912.  Contains  bibli- 
ography. 

Budd,  Katherine  C.  Every  lawn  a  theatre:  how 
the  owner  of  a  good  yard  may  provide  a  theatre 
in  it,  and  discover  how  many  people  can  act  and 
get  pleasure  from  it  (from  World's  Work,  Octo- 
ber, 1911). 

Chubb,  Percival  C,  and  others.  Festivals  and  plays 
in  schools  and  elsewhere.  Harpers.  1912.  Con- 
tains valuable  bibliography. 

Dickson,  Lucy.  A  pageant  of  chivalry  (in  Art  and 
Progress,  May,  1910,  vol.  1,  no.  7,  p.  192). 

Gardiner,  Edward  N.  Greek  athletic  sports  and 
festivals.     Macmillan.     1910. 

Langdon,  William  C.  The  new  pageant  (in  Play- 
ground, February,  1911,  vol.  4,  no.  11,  p.  383). 
Contains  list  of  pageants. 

Needham,  Mary  M.  Folk  festivals:  their  growth 
and  how  to  give  them.  Huebsch.  1912.  Can- 
tains  valuable  bibliographies. 

Pageants  and  festivals  {Playground,  February,  1911, 
vol.  4,  no.  11). 

Wallach,  R.  T.  The  social  value  of  the  festival  (in 
Charities,  June  2, 1906,  vol.  16,  p.  314). 

Belgium's  two  historical  pageants:  Cortege  allego- 
rique  and  Tournoi  de  chevalerie  celebrate  Bel- 
gium's anniversary.  Albert  M.  Michelson  (from 
The  Craftsman,  December,  1905). 
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The  Boston  1915  civic  pageant.  Lotta  A.  Clark  (in 
New  Boston,  December,  1910). 

The  Boston  1915  pageant,  "From  cave  life  to  city 
life."  Louis  E.  Palmer  (in  Survey,  December  3, 
1910,  vol.  25,  no.  10,  p.  388). 

Boston :  The  Charlesbank  festival.  Pantomine  in  a 
neighborhood  park.  Eva  W.  White  (in  Survey, 
August  6, 1910,  vol.  24,  no.  19,  p.  660). 

The  Brattleboro  pageant.     1912. 

The  Clarion  (Pa.)  pageant:  a  normal  school  com- 
mencement. J.  G.  Becht  (in  Playground,  Febru- 
ary, 1911,  vol.  4,  no.  11,  p.  363). 

Deerfield  historical  pageant.  Harriet  L.  Childs  (in 
Charities,  August  6,  1910,  vol.  24,  no.  19,  p.  661). 

Deerfield  historical  pageant.  W.  C.  Langdon  (in 
Playground,  March,  1911,  vol.  4,  no.  12,  p.  417). 

Hartford's  pageant  on  land  and  water  (from  Hart- 
ford Courant,  October  5,  6,  7,  1908). 

Illinois:  The  Old  West  in  pageant.  William  Hard 
(from  Outlook,  January  22, 1910). 

Ipswich  historical  pageant. 

Lancaster  pageant.    1912. 

Milton  pageant.     1912. 

Minneapolis  pageant.  Mrs.  T.  G.  Winter  (in 
American  City,  June,  1912,  vol.  6,  no.  6,  p.  856). 

Peterborough  pageant  as  a  spectator  saw  it.  Frank 
Chouteau  Brown  (in  Neiv  Boston,  October,  1910). 

Peterborough  pageant  as  the  producer  saw  it. 
George  P.  Baker  (in  New  Boston,  October,  1910). 

Peterborough  pageant,  "The  house  of  dreams." 
Helen  Plumb  (in  ^r^  and  Progress,  October,  1910, 
vol.  1,  no.  12,  p.  357). 

Philadelphia's  historical  pageant.  W.  C.  Langdo^^, 
(in  Survey,  November  23,  1912,  vol.  29,  no.  8,  p. 
215). 

Eipon  (Wis.)  historical  pageant  in  a  small  college 
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town.  J.  F.  Taintor  (in  Playground,  February, 
1911,  vol.  10,  no.  11,  p.  357). 

St.  Albans  (England)  pageant.    1907. 

St.  Johnsbury  pageant.  Roscoe  C.  Edlund  (in  Sur- 
vey, September  21, 1912,  vol.  28,  no.  25,  p.  771). 

Thetford's  pageant.  W.  C.  Langdon  (in  Playground, 
December,  1911,  vol.  5,  no.  9,  p.  302). 

Thetford's  pageant.  W.  C.  Langdon  (in  National 
Municipal  Review,  January,  1912,  vol.  1,  no.  1,  p. 
76). 

Wayland  pageant  of  play.    1911. 

Westchester  (N.Y.)  pageant.  The  value  of  outdoor 
plays  to  America:  through  the  pageant  shall  we 
develop  a  drama  of  democracy  1  Mary  F.  Roberts 
(in  Craftsman,  August,  1909,  vol.  16,  no.  5,  p.  491). 

"Woodstock  (Conn.)  pageant.  Constance  Holt  (from 
Independent,  September  7, 1911). 

York  (England)  historic  pageant.    1909. 


DRAMA  LEAGUE  CONVENTION 

The  Drama  League  of  America  will  hold  its  annual 
convention  in  Chicago,  April  24  to  26,  1913.  Among 
the  subjects  discussed  will  be  the  function  and  limita- 
tion of  the  play  bulletin,  the  value  of  drama  to  the 
children,  the  trend  of  modern  drama  at  home  and 
abroad,  the  place  of  pageantry,  and  reform  in  the 
** one-night  stand"  situation.  The  speakers  include 
Clayton  Hamilton,  Benedict  Papot,  Cosmo  Hamilton, 
Raymond  Alden,  and  Felix  Ernest  Schelling. 
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GIUSEPPE  GIACOSA.* 

N  a  lecture  given  in  1872,  before  his  class 
in  Comparative  Literature  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Naples,  the  great  Italian  critic, 
Francesco  De  Sanctis,  referred  to  Ro- 
manticism as  an  **  historical  reminis- 
cence." This  statement,  though  true  in 
so  far  as  the  Romantic  School  is  concerned,  becomes 
too  categorical  when  given  a  broader  interpretation. 
Romanticism  never  has  been  and  never  will  be  an 
** historical  reminiscence."  During  certain  periods 
it  may  run  riot;   during  others  it  may  be  discred- 

*  Born  at  Colleretto  Parella,  near  Ivrea,  in  the  Valley  of  Aosta, 
in  1847.  Educated  for  the  law  at  the  University  of  Turin.  Turned 
definitely  to  literature  after  the  success  of  the  "Partita  a  scacchi'*' 
in  1873.  Kesided  during  the  first  part  of  his  literary  career  at 
Turin  and  later  at  Milan.  Came  to  America  in  1891  at  the  time  of 
the  production  of  his  play,  "La  signora  di  Challant,"  by  Sarah 
Bernhardt:  the  play  was  produced  in  Italian  by  Eleonora  Duse  at 
the  Teatro  Carignano  of  Turin  on  Oct.  14,  1891,  and  by  Bernhardt 
in  French  at  the  Standard  Theater  of  New  York  on  Dec.  3  of  the 
same  year.  During  the  last  years  of  his  life  and  up  to  the  time  of 
his  death  was  director  of  the  magazine  "La  Lettura, "  published 
in  connection  with  the  "Corriere  della  sera"  of  Milan.  Died  at 
Colleretto  Parella  in  1906.  His  brother,  Piero  Giacosa,  professor 
in  the  medical  department  of  the  University  of  Turin  and  author 
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ited,  and  even  so  far  repressed  as  to  be  discoverable 
in  very  little  of  the  good  literature  of  the  age,  but 
it  is  always  present  to  some  degree. 

A  few  months  before  De  Sanctis  made  the  state- 
ment referred  to,  a  young  man  who  was  to  become 
the  greatest  Italian  dramatist  of  the  second  half  of 
the  nineteenth  century  had  published  his  first  suc- 
cessful work,  a  work  which,  though  not  written  for 
the  stage,  was  destined  to  triumph  upon  the  boards 
during  that  very  academic  year.  Now  this  play, 
like  most  of  the  other  successful  plays  written  by 
the  author  in  question  during  the  first  years  of  his 
career,  is  essentially  romantic. 

of   many  scientific   works   in   his   own   line,  has   also   written   some 
excellent  stories. 

Dramatic  works.  (1)  Eomantie  and  historical  plays:  ** Una  partita 
a  scacchi"  (1872);  "II  trionfo  d'amore"  (1875);  "II  fratello 
d'armi"  (1877);  "II  conte  rosso"  (1880);  "La  signora  di  Chal- 
lant"  (1891).  (2)  Light  comedies  and  proverbs:  **A  can  che  lecca 
cenere  non  gli  aflSdar  farina"  (1872);  "Non  dir  quattro  se  non 
I'hai  nel  saeco"  (1872);  "Storia  vecchia"  (1872);  "Sorprese 
notturne"  (1875);  "Acquazzoni  in  montagna"  (1876);  "II  marito 
amante  della  Moglie"  (1877);  "II  filo"  (1883);  "La  Tardi 
raweduta";  "La  zampa  del  gatto";  "Chi  lascia  la  via  vecchia  per 
la  nuova  sa  quel  che  lascia  e  non  sa  quel  che  trova";  interludes; 
prologs.  (3)  Society  plays:  "Affari  di  banca"  (1873);  "I  figli 
del  marchese  Arturo"  (1874);  "Tristi  dubbii";  "Intrighi  galanti" 
(1874);  "Un  candidate";  "Teresa"  (1875);  "Luisa";  "La 
sirena"  (1883);  "Resa  a  discrezione " ;  "L'onorevole  Ercole  Mal- 
lardi"  (1885);  "Tristi  amori"  (1888);  "Diritti  delPanima" 
(1894);  "Come  le  foglie"  (1900);  "II  piil  forte"  (1904).  (4) 
Librettos  (in  collaboration  with  Luigi  Illica)  :  "LaBohfime"  (1896); 
"Tosca"  (1899);  "Madame  Butterfly"  (1903).  Other  worTcs 
(stories,  historical  works,  criticism,  etc.):  "Novelle  e  paesi  val- 
dostani"  (1886);  "Genti  e  cose  della  montagna"  (1896);  "Cas- 
telli  valdostani  e  canavesani"  (1898);  "Impressioni  d 'America" 
(1898);  Commemorative  addresses  on  Paolo  Ferrari,  Emile  Zola, 
Giuseppe  Verdi;  "L'arte  di  Carlo  Goldoni";  numerous  other 
addresses  and  articles. 
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The  Game  of  Chess  of  Giuseppe  Giacosa  first 
appeared  in  the  Nuova  antologia  for  March,  1872, 
and  was  staged  for  the  first  time  at  Naples  on  April 
30,  1873.  This  little  play,  or,  rather,  "dramatic 
legend,'*  to  use  the  author's  own  name,  consists  of 
but  one  act,  preceded  by  a  prologue.  It  is  written  in 
the  fourteen-syllable  verse  called  "Martelliano,"  the 
Italian  verse  corresponding  to  the  French  Alexan- 
drine. It  takes  us  back  to  feudal  life  in  the  Valley  of 
Aosta  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and  presents  a  vari- 
ation of  a  widespread  literary  motif,  the  winning  of 
a  lady  by  the  performance  of  a  difficult  task.  The 
page,  Fernando,  a  brave  and  boastful  youth,  is  con- 
demned by  the  old  Count,  Renato,  to  play  a  game 
of  chess  with  the  fair  lolanda,  Renato 's  daughter, 
and  to  forfeit  his  life  if  he  lose.  If  he  win,  the 
girl's  hand  is  to  be  his  prize.  lolanda  is  a  very  skill- 
ful chess  player,  but  she  falls  in  love  with  Fernando 
at  first  sight,  and  allows  herself  to  be  vanquished. 
On  her  declaring  her  attachment  to  Fernando,  the 
fond  father  gives  the  two  his  blessing,  though  he 
had  dreamt  of  a  son-in-law  far  different  from  this 
penniless  young  page  of  uncertain  birth. 

Stated  thus  baldly,  the  plot  of  the  play  is  far 
from  impressing  one,  and,  indeed,  this  work  cannot 
stand  upon  its  merits  as  a  piece  of  dramatic  litera- 
ture. It  contains  no  motivation,  and  no  analysis  of 
character  or  of  passions ;  the  characters  speak  and 
act  as  the  author's  fancy  dictates.  Furthermore, 
the  picture  of  medieval  life  which  it  presents  to  us  is 
exceedingly  shadowy  and  indefinite.  The  piece  is 
chiefly  valuable  as  an  exquisite  bit  of  lyricism ;  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end  we  have  poetry  charming 
both  in  substance  and  in  form.  The  author  tells  us 
in  his  prologue  that  the  work  is  a  product  of  a  day- 
dream suggested  by  the  reading  of  a  medieval  leg- 
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end,  and  this  gives  us  the  atmosphere  of  the  entire 
poem.  It  is  an  atmosphere,  not  of  excitement,  as 
the  stake  of  the  game  of  chess  would  naturally  sug- 
gest, but  of  dreaminess.  We  sympathize  heartily 
with  our  gallant  though  arrogant  hero,  as  with  our 
beautiful  heroine,  and  we  never  seriously  imagine 
that  they  are  going  to  be  unhappy.  We  feel  all 
the  time  as  though  we  were  being  lulled  to  sleep  by 
beautiful  music. 

Many  critics  have  condemned  this  little  play  in 
the  harshest  possible  terms,  but  from  the  very  start 
the  Game  of  Chess  has  charmed  Italian  audiences 
and  readers,  and  to-day,  after  forty  years,  it  is  as 
popular  as  ever. 

Just  two  years  to  a  day  after  the  first  production 
of  the  Game  of  Chess,  Giacosa's  second  successful 
play.  The  Triumph  of  Love,  was  given  for  the  first 
time  in  Turin.  This,  like  the  former  play,  is  a  dra- 
matic legend  in  Martelliano  verse,  and  again  carries 
us  back  to  the  Valley  of  Aosta  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury. It  consists  of  two  acts  without  a  prologue. 
In  the  plot  we  have  two  motifs  combined :  first,  the 
winning  of  a  fair  lady's  hand  by  the  performance 
of  two  set  tasks;  second,  the  winning  of  the  same 
lady's  heart  through  the  humbling  of  her  pride. 

The  Triumph  of  Love  is,  like  the  Game  of  Chess, 
extremely  romantic.  Its  principal  motifs  are  favor- 
ite ones  in  romantic  literature.  Its  setting,  the  wild 
and  picturesque  Valley  of  Aosta,  is  romantic.  It  is 
full  of  romantic  situations,  and  lastly,  its  main  char- 
acters are  romantic  dreamers  ever  longing  for  a  life 
different  from  the  one  they  are  leading.  But  this 
play  is  more  than  a  beautiful  lyric  poem  cast  in 
dramatic  form,  for  it  contains  some  motivation  and 
some  analysis  of  character  and  passion.  The  change 
in  the  heroine's  attitude  toward  the  hero  is  well 
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worked  out.  The  picture  of  medieval  life  given  by 
this  play  is  no  more  real  than  that  found  in  the 
Game  of  Chess,  but  the  characters,  in  spite  of  their 
romantic  traits,  are  human.  Though  inferior  to  the 
former  work  in  lyrical  beauty,  it  still  marks  a  step 
forward  in  the  author 's  career  as  far  as  dramatic  art 
is  concerned. 

Two  years  later  Giacosa  produced  The  Brothers 
at  Arms,  in  many  respects  the  most  typically  roman- 
tic of  all  his  plays.  Again  we  are  taken  back  to  the 
Piedmont  of  the  Middle  Ages  (this  time  to  the  Val- 
ley of  Soana  and  to  the  thirteenth  century),  and 
again  we  have  a  play  in  Martelliano  verse,  but  this 
time  it  is  no  ** dramatic  legend";  we  have  a  drama 
in  four  acts.  It  is  a  story  of  exaggerated  ideals 
and  excessive  passions,  and  ends  very  logically  in  a 
tragedy. 

Valfrido  di  Arundello  is  the  hereditary  enemy  of 
Ugone  di  Soana,  but  has  become  his  sworn  friend 
and  brother  at  arms  in  consequence  of  the  generos- 
ity of  Soana,  who  has  saved  his  life  in  the  Holy 
Land.  So  when  Ugone 's  enemies  besiege  his  castle, 
Valfrido,  although  of  the  family  of  these  enemies, 
remains  true  to  his  new  brother.  Matters  are  com- 
plicated by  the  fact  that  both  men  are  in  love  with 
Berta  di  Noasca,  a  fair  captive  of  Ugone,  though 
without  being  aware  of  each  other's  passion.  Fur- 
thermore, Bona  di  Soana,  the  masculine  sister  of 
Ugone  (the  very  incarnation  of  those  two  excesses 
so  severely  condemned  by  the  Church,  the  libido 
dominandi  and  the  libido  sentiendi)  loves  Valfrido 
with  all  the  violence  of  which  she  is  capable.  The 
crisis  is  reached  when  Ugone  and  Bona  discover  Val- 
frido's  love  for  Berta.  Called  to  the  defense  of 
his  castle,  Ugone  gives  the  lovers  into  the  charge 
of  Bona,  stipulating  that  Valfrido  be  kept  in  close 
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confinement.  The  heart  of  this  terrible  woman,  un- 
touched by  the  prayers  of  the  innocent  Berta,  is 
finally  melted  by  the  love  of  the  poor  minstrel,  Fio- 
rello,  and  she  consents  to  send  Berta  back  to  her 
people,  and  to  allow  her  to  see  Valfrido  before  she 
goes.  She  pardons  Fiorello  his  temerity  in  loving 
her,  but  sends  him  away  from  her  forever.  Mean- 
while, the  enemies  have  entered  the  castle  through 
a  hidden  passage  in  the  moat,  which  leads  them  into 
the  dungeon  of  Valfrido.  The  latter,  in  spite  of  what 
he  has  suffered  at  the  hands  of  Ugone  and  Bona, 
gives  the  cry  of  alarm,  and  falls  by  the  hand  of  one 
of  his  kinsmen.  Ugone  comes  upon  the  scene  and, 
repenting  too  late  of  having  broken  faith  with  his 
brother  at  arms,  cries  to  his  soldiers  to  let  the  enemy 
enter,  declaring  that  the  castle  itself  shall  be  the 
tomb  of  Valfrido  and  of  the  shame  of  the  family  of 
Soana. 

Even  this  rapid  sketch  shows  how  essentially  ro- 
mantic the  play  is.  As  already  stated,  the  passions 
depicted  are  excessive,  and  especially  excessive,  from 
our  modern  view-point  at  least,  is  the  ideal  relation 
existing  between  Ugone  and  Valfrido.  Bona  would 
be  a  type  rather  than  a  human  being  were  it  not 
for  her  final  half-surrender  to  sentiments  of  human- 
ity, but  so  well  is  her  implacable  fierceness  depicted 
up  to  the  very  last  moment  that  we  are  almost  sorry 
she  does  not  remain  consistent  to  the  end.  More- 
over, the  author  makes  use  in  this  play  of  some  of 
the  ''horror"  elements  common  in  certain  early  ro- 
mantic literature:  prophecies  of  mad  women,  dark 
and  terrible  dungeons,  hidden  passages  the  secret  of 
which  long  has  been  lost,  and  which,  suddenly  redis- 
covered, give  entrance  to  the  enemy,  etc.  But  the 
passions  and  characters,  such  as  they  are,  show  in 
general  a  good  analysis,  and  the  end  of  Valfrido 
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and  Ugone,  given  the  exaggerated  ideal  npon  which 
the  main  action  hinges,  is  logical.  Moreover,  the 
play  has  its  full  share  of  beautiful  lyrical  passages, 
and  it  gives  us  a  much  more  vivid  and  clear-cut  pic- 
ture of  medieval  life  than  either  the  Game  of  Chess 
or  The  Triumph  of  Love.  It  is  certainly  a  greater 
play  than  either  of  these  two. 

In  The  Red  Count,  written  three  years  after  the 
Brothers  at  Arms,  Giacosa  has  produced  a  truly 
great  play — the  greatest  of  the  plays  of  the  type  we 
are  considering.  We  still  have  romantic  characters 
and  romantic  scenes,  and  the  piece  is  constructed  on 
romantic  lines,  but  we  find  few  of  the  romantic 
exaggerations  that  characterize  the  plays  already 
discussed.  We  have  human  misfortunes  touchingly 
and  vividly  pictured,  human  passions  truly  and  keen- 
ly analyzed.  We  have  strict  unity  of  action,  too,  for 
all  turns  upon  the  struggle  of  a  noble-minded  though 
vacillating  son  with  his  strong-minded  and  unscru- 
pulous mother,  a  struggle  in  which  the  son  is  con- 
stantly deterred  from  action  by  filial  respect  and 
by  the  desire  to  preserve  at  all  costs  the  honor  of 
his  family  name,  and  in  which  he  very  naturally  suc- 
cumbs. The  setting  here,  too,  is  medieval ;  the  time 
is  1383-1391;  the  place  changes  from  Flanders  in 
the  prologue  to  Ripaglia,  on  Lake  Leman,  in  Acts  I 
and  III,  and  to  the  Canavese  country,  in  Upper 
Piedmont,  in  Act  II.  The  verse  is  no  longer  the 
dreamy,  romantic  Martelliano,  but  the  nervous,  deci- 
sive, unrhymed  hendecasyllable. 

The  hero  is  Amedeus  VII,  Count  of  Savoy,  and 
his  mother  is  Bona  of  Bourbon.  The  young  Count 
has  begun  his  career  gloriously  by  winning  a  triple 
victory  in  a  tournament  held  in  the  Camp  of  Charles 
VI  of  France,  who  is  besieging  a  Flemish  town.  But 
on  returning  to  his  ancestral  home  in  Savoy,  he 
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again  falls  under  his  mother's  domination,  to  which 
he  has  been  subjected  during  his  minority.  He 
finally  flees  from  her  in  company  with  his  faithful 
retainer,  Count  Ibleto  of  Challant,  and  succeeds  not 
only  in  quelling  a  revolt  in  the  Canavese  district  and 
in  adding  Nice  to  his  domains,  but  also  in  saving 
his  mother,  who  has  followed  him,  from  capture  by 
some  of  his  rebellious  barons.  Such  humiliating 
service  joined  to  such  insubordination  the  proud 
Bona  can  never  forgive,  and  she  plots  her  son's 
death  with  the  charlatan  Granvilla,  whom  Amedeus 
has  employed  as  his  doctor.  When  quite  assured 
that  he  is  dying  by  slow  poison,  the  Red  Count  has 
a  final  interview  with  his  mother,  and  wrings  from 
her  the  promise  to  continue  his  reforms  and  his 
mild  government  after  his  death.  On  this  condition 
he  will  confide  the  regency  to  her  rather  than  to  his 
weak  and  frivolous  wife.  He  then  summons  his  cour- 
tiers and,  pretending  to  have  so  far  recovered  as  to 
wish  to  go  hunting,  he  mounts  his  horse  and  allows 
himself  to  be  thrown  in  the  palace  courtyard.  Dying 
from  the  effects  of  this  fall,  he  stops  the  mouths  of 
those  who  suspect  his  mother  and  Granvilla,  and 
his  family  honor  is  saved. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  Amedeus  is  a  pathetic  and 
at  times  an  undignified  figure,  but  his  nobility  of 
soul  is  ever  before  us.  We  are  aware  of  what  he 
has  done  and  can  do,  and  in  spite  of  our  repugnance 
for  his  mother,  we  cannot  but  admire  and  respect 
the  son's  jealous  care  of  the  fair  name  of  his  great 
family.  In  Bona  of  Bourbon,  we  have  a  real  **type" ; 
she  is  consistent  to  the  end  in  her  lust  for  power,  a 
passion  with  which  no  other  interferes,  for  it  is  not 
love  for  her  son  that  extorts  from  her  the  promise 
to  continue  his  regime,  but  rather  fear  inspired  in 
her  by  his  words  and  glances.    With  these  reserva- 
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tions,  the  play  deserves  unstinted  praise.  Giacosa 
gives  us  a  vivid  picture  of  the  political  life  of  Savoy 
and  Piedmont  at  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
with  its  tragic,  comic,  and  pathetic  shades,  and  in 
this  frame  he  sets  a  drama  of  human  passions  which 
will  appeal  to  readers  of  all  ages,  and  this  he  does 
without  introducing  the  love  motif  into  the  main 
action.  The  play  is  much  more  realistic  than  any 
of  those  thus  far  considered.  The  Italian  critic 
Benedetto  Croce  sees  its  only  importance  in  that  it 
serves  as  a  sort  of  connecting  link  between  the 
author's  romantic  and  realistic  dramas.  He  de- 
scribes the  play  as  a  stringing  together  of  historical 
scenes  without  any  dominating  artistic  idea,  and 
declares  that  the  drama  ends  merely  because  the 
protagonist  dies.  Croce  here,  as  in  his  criticism  of 
others  of  Giacosa 's  plays,  is  extremely  unjust.  In 
the  first  place,  our  author  had  already  written  real- 
istic plays  before  The  Red  Count  appeared.  One  of 
them,  Luisa,  possesses  many  good  qualities,  in  spite 
of  defects,  and  some  of  its  first  representations  were 
attended  by  considerable  success.  So  The  Red  Count 
cannot  be  spoken  of  as  marking  the  author 's  transi- 
tion from  romanticism  to  realism,  although  it  is 
realistic  in  certain  respects.  In  the  next  place,  the 
clashing  of  the  wills  of  Amedeus  and  Bona  and  the 
resulting  struggle  of  emotions  which  takes  place  in 
the  breast  of  the  hero  form  a  central  artistic  idea, 
and  one  of  considerable  strength  at  that.  The  play 
is  a  strong  play  and  a  beautiful  play,  and  in  its 
superiority  to  the  author's  other  historical  or  roman- 
tic dramas  it  does  constitute  a  landmark  in  his  liter- 
ary career,  though  not  of  the  kind  Signer  Croce 
suggests. 

Eleven  years  passed  before  Giacosa  again  tried 
his  hand  at  the  historical  drama,  and  during  that 
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time  Ms  best  work  was  essentially  realistic.  We 
therefore  expect  something  quite  different  from  the 
four  works  thus  far  discussed.  In  The  Lady  of  Chal- 
lant  we  have  a  five-act  prose  play  which  contains  no 
lyrical  effusions,  though  it  does  exhibit  some  unmis- 
takably romantic  traits.  The  play  was  written  for 
Sarah  Bernhardt,  whose  repertoire  at  that  time  was 
composed  of  plays  like  the  Theodora,  Fedora,  and 
la  Tosca  of  Victorien  Sardou.  Giacosa's  play,  like 
these,  is  a  drama  of  blood  and  violent  passion.  It 
deals  with  the  erotic  and  tragic  vagaries  of  Bianca 
Maria,  Countess  of  Challant,  who  was  executed  in 
1527  at  Milan.  Being  tired  of  one  lover,  Ardizzino 
Valperga,  Bianca  gives  herself  to  the  Count  of  Ga- 
iazzo  in  hopes  of  luring  him  on  to  kill  Ardizzino,  his 
friend.  Failing  in  this,  she  returns  to  Ardizzino,  and 
obtains  from  him  a  promise  to  kill  Gaiazzo,  but  the 
two  have  an  explanation,  and,  being  convinced  of 
the  perfidy  of  Bianca,  they  both  decide  to  leave  her. 
Ardizzino  scoffs  at  her  in  public,  and  in  consequence 
is  slain  by  Don  Pedro  di  Cardona,  an  innocent  and 
romantic  youth,  who  is  madly  in  love  with  Bianca, 
and  who  believes  her  guiltless.  He  takes  refuge  in 
her  apartments,  and  both  are  captured  and  con- 
demned to  death.  Bianca  is  really  touched  by  the 
pure  love  of  Don  Pedro,  and  is  determined  to  die 
bravely  by  his  side,  refusing  a  chance  to  escape 
offered  her  by  the  Dominican  Friar,  Bandello.  But 
the  young  Spaniard's  powerful  relatives  succeed  in 
bringing  about  his  escape,  though  against  his  own 
will,  and  Bianca  dies  alone. 

Bianca  in  her  excesses  and  Don  Pedro  in  his  ideal- 
ization of  a  fallen  woman  are  essentially  romantic 
types,  but  the  pictures  of  the  life  and  customs  of 
the  time  that  the  author  causes  to  pass  before  our 
eyes  are  vivid  and  realistic.    The  dialogue  is  natural, 
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vivacious,  and  well  knit.  It  is  a  play  that  certainly 
gives  an  emotional  actress  like  Bernhardt  a  chance 
for  much  effective  work. 

The  Lady  of  Challant  is  Giacosa*s  last  historical 
play  and  closes  the  list  of  his  plays  which  may  be 
described,  in  whole  or  in  part,  as  romantic. 

If,  now,  we  are  to  draw  any  general  conclusions 
with  reference  to  our  author's  romanticism,  we 
should  say  unhesitatingly  that,  in  general,  it  is  of 
a  healthy  and  normal  type.  It  is  the  kind  of  roman- 
ticism which  characterizes  a  certain  period  in  the 
life  of  any  normal  man — the  kind  of  romanticism 
that  one  may  outgrow,  but  upon  which  one  should 
look  back  rather  with  gratitude  than  with  shame,  for 
it  constitutes  a  pretty  safe  guarantee  that  the  real- 
ism which  is  to  follow  it  will  never  be  of  a  sordid 
type. 

Indeed,  Italian  Romanticism  never  has  exhibited 
in  any  marked  degree  the  pathological  tendencies 
which  have,  alas,  been  only  too  common  in  other 
literatures.  It  has  always  been  more  definite  and 
more  human.  So  true  is  this  that  some  are  inclined 
to  deny  that  a  romantic  school  ever  existed  in  Italy. 
This  is  probably  due  in  a  measure  to  the  fact  that 
much  of  the  best  literary  tradition  in  Italian  was 
already  romantic,  thereby  making  the  transition 
from  one  period  to  another  less  violent  than  in  other 
countries.  But  more  important  than  this  is  the  fact 
that  the  Italian  romantic  movement  was  coexistent 
with,  and  largely  influenced  by,  another  movement, 
which  had  a  very  definite  goal:  the  movement  for 
the  independence  and  unity  of  Italy.  The  Italian 
Romanticists  of  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury very  naturally  turned  to  their  glorious  national 
past,  but  they  did  not  seek  in  the  past  a  means  of 
escape  from  the  present,  but  rather  a  stimulus  for 
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activity  in  the  present.  Many  of  the  prominent  lit- 
erary men  of  the  period  were  actively  engaged  in 
politics,  and  those  who  were  not  were  at  least  deeply 
interested  in  them.  To  cite  but  one  example,  Leo- 
pardi,  whose  physical  infirmities  prevented  him  from 
taking  an  active  part  in  public  affairs,  became  the 
greatest  patriotic  poet  of  whom  Italy  had  been  able 
to  boast  for  centuries. 

Now,  when  Giacosa  started  to  write,  the  battle  for 
Italian  independence  was  won ;  the  patriotic  motive 
was  no  longer  the  most  compelling.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Romantic  School,  as  such,  had  been  dead 
for  thirty  years,  and  the  morbidness  of  that  school 
would  naturally  not  appeal  to  our  author,  however 
romantic  he  might  be  in  other  respects.  The  world 
looked  beautiful  and  the  future  bright  to  the  young 
Italians  of  the  early  seventies.  A  great  and  noble 
work  had  been  accomi)lished,  and  they  felt  they 
might  give  free  play  to  their  romantic  imagination 
and  pretty  fancies  for  a  while  before  turning  to  the 
more  serious  problems  that  their  new  status  had 
created. 

This  is  what  Giacosa  did.  Like  a  true  romanticist, 
he  turned  to  the  Middle  Ages,  that  period  which  has 
so  allured  poets  and  scholars  from  the  days  of 
Herder  down  to  the  present  time,  and  like  a  true 
Italian,  he  turned  to  that  corner  of  Italy  which  was 
his  very  own,  for  the  affections  of  every  Italian  are 
divided  between  his  country  and  his  native  province. 
Giacosa  turned  to  the  mountains  of  upper  Piedmont, 
those  rugged,  snow-capped  mountains  among  which 
he  had  been  born  and  to  which  he  later  returned  to 
die,  those  mountains  which  had  long  been  the  herit- 
age of  that  hardy  race  of  counts,  dukes,  and  kings 
which  had  made  Italian  unity  a  possibility.  Nearly 
all  his  plays  which  have  a  historical  setting  take  us 
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to  his  native  Valley  of  Aosta  or  into  that  vicinity. 
The  scene  of  The  Lady  of  Challant  is  laid  in  Pavia 
and  Milan,  but  the  heroine  is  a  native  of  Piedmont, 
as  is  also  Ardizzino  Valperga.  Nor  was  our  author's 
interest  in  his  native  province  a  purely  romantic  one. 
He  made  some  historical  study  of  the  castles  and 
families  of  the  region.  His  beautifully  illustrated 
book,  entitled  "Castles  of  the  Valley  of  Aosta  and 
of  the  Canavese,"  is  a  result  of  such  study.  We 
therefore  find  running  side  by  side  in  him  the  two 
main  currents  of  interest  in  the  Middle  Ages — the 
poetic  and  the  scientific. 

Giacosa's  romanticism,  we  repeat,  is  generally 
normal  and  healthy.  He  may  make  free  use  of 
typical  romantic  machinery  and  he  may  depict  ex- 
tremely romantic  characters,  but  he  rarely  falls  into 
anything  savoring  of  the  pathological.  He  may  paint 
for  us  vaporous  medieval  beauties  of  the  type  of 
lolanda,  or  heroes  whose  point  of  honor  is  so  ideal 
as  to  be  quite  unreal,  like  Valfrido  di  Arundello,  or 
women  entirely  dominated  by  the  lust  for  power, 
like  Bona  of  Bourbon,  but  it  has  never  been  his 
practice  to  paint  the  sympathetic  criminal,  the  reha- 
bilitated courtesan,  or  the  morbid  youth  or  maiden 
consumed  by  an  inward  fire.  We  have  suggestions 
of  these  objectionable  types  only  twice  in  his  works : 
in  The  Lady  of  Challant,  where,  at  the  very  end  of 
the  piece,  the  soul  of  the  infamous  Bianca  Maria 
seems  about  to  be  purified  by  the  love  of  Don  Pedro 
di  Cardona,  and  in  the  Siren,  which  involves  the 
memory  of  a  young  girl  who  has  died  of  love.  The 
Siren,  it  may  be  said  in  passing,  is  a  one-act  play 
in  verse,  set  in  modern  times,  which  combines  the 
hackneyed  romantic  motif  just  mentioned  with  some 
very  good  analysis  of  passions  and  of  character. 

So  much  for  Giacosa's  romantic  plays.    It  is  now 
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time  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  our  author's  inter- 
ests, whether  poetic  or  scientific,  were  never  cen- 
tered in  the  past.  He  was  always  keenly  alive  to 
the  life  about  him,  and  actively  interested  in  it. 
Long  before  he  began  to  write,  the  ** thesis  play," 
made  popular  in  France  by  Augier  and  the  younger 
Dumas,  had  found  its  way  into  Italy  and  had  exerted 
considerable  influence  upon  the  work  of  Paolo  Fer- 
rari, the  greatest  Italian  dramatist  of  the  generation 
preceding  that  of  Giacosa.  In  the  very  first  years 
of  his  literary  career,  Giacosa  tried  his  hand  at  this 
kind  of  dramatic  literature.  He  produced  several 
plays  which  failed  and  are  now  forgotten,  deservedly 
so,  according  to  his  own  statement,  but  which  are 
important  in  showing  his  diversity  of  interests  at 
so  early  a  date. 

But,  as  he  showed  himself  from  the  start  free  from 
some  of  the  most  serious  defects  of  the  romantic 
drama,  so  was  he  to  take  a  stand  characterized  by 
his  usual  moderation  with  reference  to  the  modern 
society  drama.  As  early  as  March,  1875,  in  an  inter- 
lude written  in  honor  of  Goldoni,  we  find  him  rail- 
ing at  the  excesses  of  both  the  romantic  drama  and 
the  thesis  play.  To  these  he  opposes  the  sane, 
healthy  tradition  of  the  great  Venetian,  in  whose 
plays,  as  he  expresses  it,  social  problems  are  not 
solved,  and  the  stage  is  not  converted  into  a  hospital 
for  diseases  of  the  soul.  Years  afterward,  near  the 
very  end  of  his  life,  Giacosa  reaffirmed  this  judgment 
in  an  article  which  he  wrote  on  the  art  of  Goldoni. 
The  modern  drama,  he  says,  is  full  of  dark  threats, 
or,  at  best,  derisive  and  spasmodic  laughter.  If  we 
want  true,  unadulterated  mirth,  we  must  turn  back 
to  Goldoni:  "He  alone  still  calls  back  to  our  lips 
that  most  pure  and  choice  flower  of  the  soul — the 
smile." 
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This  judgment  of  Goldoni  is  not  only  important  in 
showing  our  author's  moderation  with  reference  to 
other  types  of  dramatic  art;  it  marks  another  of 
the  various  influences  which  he  himself  assimilated. 
With  a  few  lapses,  Giacosa's  work  has  always  been 
characterized  by  good  humor  and  good  sense,  and 
these  qualities,  though  certainly  innate  in  him,  were 
doubtless  confirmed  and  strengthened  by  his  study 
of  the  father  of  modern  Italian  comedy. 

In  addition  to  his  plays  which  we  have  classed  as 
historical  and  romantic,  and  to  his  society  dramas, 
Giacosa's  works  comprise  another  type  of  play — the 
light  comedy.  Of  these,  only  two  or  three  call  for 
any  special  consideration.  Two  of  them.  The  Hus- 
band in  Love  with  His  Wife  and  Late  Repentance, 
bear  unmistakable  general  resemblances  to  Goldoni 's 
work.  The  critic  Ojetti  would  see  in  these  plays  a 
fusion  of  Goldonian  tradition  with  that  of  the  French 
literary  comedy  of  the  seventeenth  century.  They 
might  be  more  accurately  described  as  a  fusion  of 
Goldoni  and  Alfred  de  Musset,  for  if  they  contain 
the  good-humored  merriment,  the  simplicity  of  plot, 
and  the  vivacious  dialogue  of  the  former,  they  cer- 
tainly show  much  of  the  grace  and  whimsicality  of 
the  latter. 

The  Husband  in  Love  with  His  Wife  appeared  in 
1877,  a  few  weeks  before  the  Brothers  at  Arms.  It  is 
in  three  acts,  and,  like  Giacosa's  other  important 
plays  of  that  period,  is  in  Martelliano  verse.  The 
story  is  that  of  Count  Ottavio,  who  comes  home 
after  an  absence  of  ten  years  from  his  wife,  Beatrice, 
to  whom  he  had  been  forcibly  married  when  they 
were  still  mere  children,  and  from  whom  he  had 
ignominiously  fled  on  their  wedding  day,  on  learning 
that  the  marriage  was  merely  a  scheme  of  the  duke  of 
the  country  for  getting  possession  of  the  young  girl. 
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Ottavio  comes  back  under  the  false  name  Gino,  ob- 
tains an  introduction  to  his  wife,  who  has  preserved 
his  honor  intact  for  so  long,  and  succeeds  in  making 
an  impression  upon  her.  But  then  he  is  very  natu- 
rally tortured  by  the  thought  that,  if  Beatrice  loves 
him,  she  sees  in  him  a  lover,  and  not  her  husband, 
of  whom  she  can,  of  course,  have  no  very  high  opin- 
ion. This  and  other  difficulties  are,  however,  over- 
come, and  at  the  end  of  the  piece  the  husband  and 
wife  are  ready  to  start  in  life  afresh  like  a  newly 
married  and  loving  couple. 

The  whole  play  is  sprightly,  playful,  and  sparkling 
with  witty  dialogue.  The  situation  on  which  the  plot 
is  based  is  an  extremely  romantic  one,  but,  as  al- 
ready remarked,  the  romanticism  of  this  piece  and  of 
Late  Repentance  is  of  the  whimsical  type  found  in 
certain  plays  of  Musset.  Taken  in  chronological 
order,  this  would  be  the  third  of  Giacosa's  important 
plays,  and  as  such,  marks  a  decided  improvement 
over  The  Game  of  Chess  and  The  Triumph  of  Love, 
as  far  as  psychological  analysis  is  concerned.  Count 
Ottavio  is  really  in  a  serious  quandary  for  a  while, 
and  the  doubts  and  hesitations  arising  from  his 
anomalous  situation  are  exceedingly  well  brought 
out. 

Late  Repentance  is  a  two-act  comedy  in  Martel- 
liano  verse,  which  tells  the  story  of  a  young  Mar- 
chioness, who  has  formerly  been  an  actress,  and  who, 
on  the  death  of  her  old  husband,  from  whom  she  has 
for  some  time  been  separated,  is  led  back  to  the 
stage  by  a  chance  encounter  with  a  young  actor 
belonging  to  the  same  company  in  which  she  used  to 
play.  She  repents  late,  though  not  too  late,  of  hav- 
ing left  her  own  world  for  one  in  which  she  has 
always  felt  herself  an  outsider. 

Some  of  the  lighter  comedies  written  by  Giacosa 
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during  the  early  seventies  are  in  prose ;  for  example, 
Mountain  Showers,  a  rollicking  farce,  with  many 
quid-pro-quos  and  comic  situations,  which  reminds  us 
strongly  of  Labiche.  The  other  comedies  and  prov- 
erbs in  prose  and  verse  which  must  be  included  in 
this  division  of  Giacosa's  work  we  may  pass  over. 
All  his  plays  belonging  to  this  category  furnish 
entertaining  reading,  and  several  contain  no  small 
amount  of  seriousness  and  pathos,  combined  with 
the  comic  element,  but  only  one — The  Husband  in 
Love  with  His  Wife — deserves  to  rank  with  his  best 
romantic  work  or  with  his  social  plays. 

It  is  this  third  class  of  plays,  the  class  in  which 
our  author's  best  work  is  doubtless  to  be  sought, 
that  now  claims  our  attention. 

His  first  successful  play  of  this  type,  the  Luisa, 
already  mentioned,  a  drama  in  three  acts,  is  still  in 
Martelliano  verse,  and  was  written  in  the  late  seven- 
ties. In  this  play,  the  heroine,  Luisa,  commits  sui- 
cide in  order  to  save  her  lover.  Count  Andrea,  from 
the  vengeance  of  her  husband.  Count  Gino,  who  is 
a  reprobate  of  the  worst  type.  Any  brief  analysis 
would  do  the  play  great  injustice  for  it  might  convey 
the  idea  that  it  is  a  vulgar  drama  of  illicit  love.  It 
is  nothing  of  the  sort.  The  fatal  network  of  circum- 
stances is  so  woven  about  our  hero  and  heroine  that 
their  fault  is  perfectly  logical,  and  their  innate  nobil- 
ity of  soul  is  made  to  stand  out  through  the  entire 
play  in  their  actions  and  their  speeches.  There  is 
little  moralizing,  and  what  there  is  goes  straight  to 
the  point.  The  characters  are  very  well  drawn,  espe- 
cially those  of  Count  Gino  and  of  Enrico,  the  friv- 
olous though  good-hearted  friend  of  Luisa  and 
Andrea.  The  weakest  character  is  that  of  Count 
Maurizio,  Andrea's  father,  who  is  unpardonably 
short-sighted  for  a  man  of  the  world.    As  to  the 
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denouement,  many  have  objected  to  it.  Luisa,  they 
say,  could  have  found  many  other  ways  out  of  the 
difficulty.  To  this  Giacosa  has  answered,  with  his 
customary  good  sense,  that  the  same  may  be  said  of 
any  suicide,  and  that  in  spite  of  this  people  some- 
times kill  themselves. 

Probably  no  better  justification  of  our  author 
could  be  offered  than  a  comparison  of  the  catas- 
trophe of  this  piece  with  that  of  the  Etrangere  of  the 
younger  Dumas,  a  play  in  which  the  situation  is  so 
similar  to  that  of  Luisa  that  some  have  unjustly 
accused  Giacosa  of  plagiarism.*  In  the  French  play 
we  have  introduced,  for  the  express  purpose  of  kill- 
ing the  villainous  husband  and  thus  joining  the  vir- 
tuous wife  to  her  no  less  virtuous  mother,  a  most 
extraordinary  American,  who  combines  the  highest 
business  qualities  of  our  financiers  with  the  strength 
and  daring  of  our  cowboys,  and  who  at  the  same 
time  speaks  perfect  French  and  is  a  skillful  swords- 
man. And  this  is  in  order  to  prove  the  author's 
thesis  that  men  like  the  wicked  husband  of  the  hero- 
ine are  social  pests  and  must  be  got  out  of  the 
way.  We  have  in  Luisa  but  one  of  the  many  exam- 
ples that  may  be  cited  of  Giacosa 's  restraint  and 
relative  freedom  from  moralizing  when  compared 
with  so  many  other  authors  of  society  dramas. 

Let  us  note,  however,  that  although  his  treatment 
of  any  theme  is  usually  restrained  and  natural,  catas- 
trophes like  the  one  we  have  just  discussed  are  not 
characteristic  of  him.  Luisa  is  the  only  one  of  his 
plays  which  ends  in  suicide.  It  is  also  the  only  one 
of  his  society  plays  written  in  verse,  unless  we  count 
The  Siren,  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made. 

*Accordmg  to  Giacosa 's  own  statement,  he  took  over  most  of 
the  play,  including  the  entire  role  of  Gino,  from  his  own  play 
"Teresa,"  which  failed  at  Venice  in  1875. 
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In  Unconditional  Surrender,  the  next  important 
play  in  this  series,  we  have  a  four-act  comedy,  which 
furnishes  a  severe  criticism  on  the  frivolous,  artifi- 
cial, and  unhealthy  life  of  a  certain  class  of  high 
society.  The  Marchionfess  Elena  di  Koveglia,  a 
charming  young  widow  and  the  center  of  a  court 
of  elegant  admirers,  has  become  disgusted  with  the 
emptiness  of  her  life,  and  especially  with  the  men 
around  her,  who  under  an  exterior  of  politeness  con- 
ceal a  selfish  indifference.  She  makes  a  wager  that 
she  will  turn  aside  from  his  purpose  of  setting  out 
for  the  North  Pole  a  penniless  young  savant  named 
Andrea  Sarni,  whom  she  has  not  yet  even  met.  If 
she  succeeds,  she  will  have  taken  vengeance  on  a 
strong  man  for  the  weakness  of  his  brothers ;  if  she 
fails,  she  will  have  had  a  new  experience.  She  wins, 
but  falls  a  victim  to  her  own  schemes ;  that  is  to  say, 
she  falls  in  love  with  the  young  explorer,  who  recip- 
rocates her  affection.  Through  the  indiscretion  of 
her  friends,  Sarni  discovers  the  truth,  and  after  a 
violent  scene  leaves  Elena  to  her  remorse.  He 
remains  deaf  to  all  her  entreaties  in  spite  of  his 
genuine  love  for  her,  until  he  is  assured  by  a  trust- 
worthy friend  that  she  is  on  the  point  of  leaving 
Kome  with  the  young  Baron  Filippo  Landucci,  who 
has  long  been  her  cicisbeo  without  obtaining  any 
substantial  favors  from  her.  Then,  and  then  only, 
does  the  serious  young  scientist  relent. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  situation  is  an  unnat- 
ural one,  a  purely  literary  invention,  but  most 
people  who  have  read  or  seen  the  play  will  agree 
that  the  invention  is  not  an  unhappy  one.  Matters 
are  somewhat  precipitated  at  the  start;  it  takes 
Elena  but  one  day  to  win  her  victory  over  Andrea 
and  to  fall  into  her  own  trap.  Given  the  situation, 
however,  we  have  an  excellent  comedy.  Events  move 
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on  rapidly  and  logically,  and  the  dialogue,  like  that 
of  all  Giacosa's  plays,  is  natural  and  spirited.  The 
picture  of  the  special  class  of  society  with  which 
the  play  deals  is  vivid  and  complete.  The  comedy 
and  social  satire  are  excellent,  as  is  also  the  charac- 
terization. The  characters  of  Elena  and  of  Filippo 
are  especially  well  drawn.  Andrea  is  half  savage 
and  half  child  from  the  standpoint  of  social  conven- 
tions, while  he  is  a  giant  in  matters  of  the  intellect. 
He  is  * 'a  man  all  of  one  piece,**  so  to  speak.  "Whether 
he  love  or  hate,  whether  he  be  planning  an  expedi- 
tion to  the  pole,  or  endeavoring  to  make  himself 
agreeable  to  a  lady,  his  whole  heart  is  in  the  task. 
He  lacks  a  sense  of  humor,  but  in  that  he  resembles 
many  living  human  beings.  The  play  is  a  good,  clean 
comedy,  which  combines  the  serious  and  comic  ele- 
ments very  skillfully  and  is  in  no  wise  lacking  in 
dramatic  interest. 

The  production  of  Hapless  Love  in  1888  marks 
another  important  date  in  Giacosa's  literary  career. 
This  is  regarded  by  some  as  his  best  social  drama, 
and,  indeed,  as  the  best  play  he  ever  wrote.  We 
should  say  that  it  is  worthy  of  sharing  this  honor 
with  As  the  Leaves,  written  twelve  years  later. 

It  is,  as  the  title  suggests,  a  story  of  illicit  love. 
The  action  takes  place  in  a  small  provincial  city. 
We  have,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  the  classic  trio 
of  the  husband,  the  wife,  and  the  lover.  The  theme 
is  only  too  common,  but  Giacosa  has  succeeded  in 
giving  us  in  this  little  three-act  play  what  it  would 
probably  be  no  exaggeration  to  call  the  sanest  treat- 
ment of  this  theme  to  be  found  in  modern  dramatic 
literature. 

The  piece  is  classic  in  its  simplicity  of  plot  and 
structure.  Giulio  Scarli  is  a  hard-working  lawyer, 
who  loves  his  wife,  Emma,  but  who  is  prevented  by 
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his  occupations  from  devoting  to  her  as  much  time 
as  he  should.  She  loves  Fabrizio  Arcieri,  her  hus- 
band's friend  and  associate,  who  is  of  noble  family 
but  practically  ruined  through  the  dissipations  of  a 
profligate  father.  Giulio's  suspicions  are  finally 
aroused  by  Fabrizio 's  refusing,  without  any  suflfi- 
cient  reason,  to  accept  his  pecuniary  assistance  in 
order  to  save  his  family  from  disgrace  as  a  result 
of  his  father's  escapades.  Fabrizio  and  Emma  con- 
fess without  hesitation,  and  later  decide  to  flee  to- 
gether; but  at  the  last  moment  the  sight  of  her 
child's  doll  upon  the  table  holds  the  mother  back, 
and  Fabrizio  goes  alone.  Giulio,  on  returning,  de- 
clares to  Emma  that  she  has  done  well  to  remain. 
He  will  not  forgive  her,  but  they  will  remain  asso- 
ciated in  a  good  work — the  education  of  their  daugh- 
ter. If  he  can  earn  enough  money  to  put  her  at 
her  ease,  she  may  be  able  to  marry  a  man  not  forced 
to  give  all  his  time  to  work,  and  thus  it  will  be 
easier  for  her  than  it  has  been  for  her  mother  to  lead 
a  pure  life. 

This  is  the  most  closely  knit  of  all  Giacosa's  plays. 
Everything  in  it  moves  rapidly  and  logically  and 
converges  upon  one  central  point.  The  whole  action 
takes  place  within  one  room  and  within  a  single  day. 
We  have  the  climax  of  a  bourgeois  drama  absolutely 
true  to  life  and  full  of  human  interest.  No  artificial 
means  are  used  to  stimulate  this  interest ;  no  exag- 
gerations are  employed  to  elicit  sympathy  for  the 
hero  and  heroine.  They  are  unhappy,  they  sin,  and 
they  pay  the  penalty.  The  husband,  too,  has  erred, 
and  he,  too,  pays  his  score.  As  for  the  denoue- 
ment, some  might  object  that  it  is  illogical.  If  Ibsen 
had  written  the  play,  Emma  and  Fabrizio  would 
doubtless  have  run  away  together,  leaving  poor 
little  Genoma  on  her  father's  hands;  but,  given  our 
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characters,  the  outcome  which  we  have  is  the  logical 
one.  It  is  characteristic  of  Giacosa,  too,  that  the 
play  ends  with  a  ray  of  hope.  Giulio  may  say  that 
he  will  never  forgive,  but  we  know  that  at  heart 
Emma  is  a  good  woman  and  that  her  husband  loves 
her  and  is  in  a  measure  responsible  for  her  fall,  and 
we  hope  that  in  the  end  she  will  prove  worthy  of  his 
pardon.  The  author  insists  upon  no  thesis,  but  he 
indicates  his  attitude  toward  a  problem  arising  from 
a  given  situation,  and  with  this  attitude  we  must 
heartily  sympathize. 

It  has  been  said  that  in  Giacosa 's  work  we  find 
examples  of  every  type  of  drama  which  has  had  any 
vogue  in  Italy  during  the  last  fifty  years.  It  is  true 
that  he  has  reacted  to  many  and  varied  literary  influ- 
ences. Perhaps  no  other  type  of  play  was  more 
foreign  to  his  genius  than  the  Ibsenian,  and  yet  he 
has  left  us  a  play  of  that  type. 

The  Rights  of  the  Soul,  a  one-act  play  dating  from 
1894,  treats  a  problem  somewhat  similar  to  the  one 
found  in  the  DolVs  House.  Anna  has  remained  true 
to  her  husband,  Paolo,  in  spite  of  her  love  for  the 
latter 's  cousin,  Luciano,  who  has  committed  suicide 
as  a  result  of  her  resistance.  Paolo  discovers  the 
reason  for  Luciano's  death,  and  very  foolishly  tries 
to  probe  the  depths  of  his  wife's  soul.  She  warns 
him  to  desist,  and  when  he  brutally  continues,  she 
finally  cries  out  that  she  did  love  Luciano  and  only 
him,  and  ends  by  lea\^ng  her  husband.  He  has  never 
understood  her ;  hers  is  a  fine  nature  and  his  a  coarse 
one ;  so  they  must  part. 

This  is  certainly  Ibsenian  in  spite  of  our  author's 
protests  to  the  contrary.  It  should  be  added  that,  as 
a  play  of  this  type,  the  Rights  of  the  Soul  is  by  no 
means  a  failure.  Let  us  note  further  that  Aima, 
unlike  Ibsen's  Nora,  leaves  no  children  behind — 
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another  indication  of  our  author's  sobriety  and 
humanity. 

In  spite  of  his  previous  achievements,  Giacosa  was 
ever  reaching  out  towards  something  higher,  and 
however  successful  he  might  prove  in  handling 
themes  like  those  of  the  last  two  plays  discussed, 
he  was  not  naturally  in  sympathy  with  such  themes. 
In  1898,  in  a  commemorative  address  on  Paolo  Fer- 
rari, he  complained  of  the  undue  preponderance 
given  to  the  passion  of  love  in  the  modern  drama, 
and  enumerated  various  other  subjects  equally 
worthy  of  dramatic  treatment.  Now,  Giacosa  was 
not  a  mere  theorist.  It  will  be  recalled  that  in  his 
best  historical  play,  The  Red  Count,  the  love  motif  is 
scarcely  present  in  the  main  action.  He  now  pro- 
ceeded to  write  two  society  plays,  unfortunately  the 
last  he  was  to  produce,  in  which  this  motif  is  a  dis- 
tinctly subordinate  one.  Indeed,  in  the  second  of 
these  two  plays,  The  Stronger,  it  is  practically  want- 
ing. In  As  the  Leaves,  the  love  of  Massimo  and  Nen- 
nele  certainly  adds  interest  and  freshness  to  the 
play,  besides  furnishing  a  happy  denouement,  but 
the  main  problem  involved  is  the  fate  of  a  family  of 
the  upper  bourgeoisie,  which  lives  beyond  its  means, 
because  of  the  frivolity  of  the  wife  and  son,  and  the 
weakness  and  inattention  of  the  hard-working  and 
well-meaning  father. 

The  production  of  As  the  Leaves  on  January  31, 
1900,  marks  the  crowning  point  of  Giacosa 's  long 
and  glorious  career.  He  had  been  for  nearly  thirty 
years  the  idol  of  the  theatre-going  Italian  public,  but 
true  to  his  own  instincts  and  interests,  he  had  often 
run  counter  to  the  predilections  of  that  public.  In 
this  play  he  succeeded  in  blending  in  absolute  har- 
mony his  own  ideals  and  those  of  his  audience,  and 
he  won  unreserved  applause.    As  the  Leaves  is  a 
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great  modern  play — modern  in  both  substance  and 
structure.  "While  it  lacks  the  classic  unity  of  Hap- 
less Love,  it  makes  up  for  this  in  its  wider,  healthier, 
and  more  varied  interest.  The  spectators  and  read- 
ers saw  their  own  frivolity  incarnate  in  Giulio  and 
Tommy,  their  own  bourgeois  virtues  and  weaknesses 
mingled  in  Giovanni  Eosani,  their  own  poetic  aspira- 
tions exemplified  in  the  touching  figure  of  Nennele, 
and  their  own  practical  hopes  and  ideals  personified 
in  Massimo.  Massimo  is  not  an  ideal  hero  in  every 
respect;  he  is  very  bourgeois,  and  is  inclined  to 
moralize ;  but  he  represents  the  best  and  most  solid 
qualities  of  the  middle  class,  though  these  qualities 
are  not  evenly  developed  in  him. 

Many  analogies  might  be  developed  between  this 
play  and  others  of  the  same  type,  especially  The 
FourchamhauU  of  Augier,  but  the  piece  owes  nolli- 
ing  to  any  of  them.  It  is  the  natural  product  of  our 
author's  great  genius,  immense  human  sympathy, 
and  sterling  good  sense. 

In  The  Stronger,  Giacosa's  last  play,  we  have 
treated  a  problem  of  the  same  general  character  as 
that  found  in  As  the  Leaves.  This  time  it  is  the 
moral  struggle  between  a  man  who,  though  a  devoted 
husband  and  father,  is  unscrupulous  in  his  business 
dealings,  and  his  inexperienced  son — who  has  been 
brought  up  to  different  ideals,  thanks  to  his  father's 
unremitting  toil.  "Which  is  the  ** stronger"  of  the 
two  ?  To  one  who  has  no  previous  acquaintance  with 
the  author,  the  answer  to  this  question  remains  in 
doubt  until  the  very  end,  and  even  then  the  victory 
which  Silvio  wins  over  his  father  does  not  seem 
complete.  To  one  who  knows  Giacosa,  however,  the 
answer  is  certain  from  the  start :  right  must  eventu- 
ally prove  stronger  than  wrong.  Silvio  is  a  gentle 
soul,  and  his  affection  for  Cesare  Nalli  is  undimin- 
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ished  and  even  increased  by  his  heart-breaking  dis- 
covery of  the  latter 's  equivocal  life.  He  pardons  his 
father  by  virtue  of  his  motives,  but  he  can  no 
longer  accept  assistance  from  a  man  whose  wealth 
has  been  procured  by  dishonorable  means.  He  must 
make  his  own  way  in  the  world  in  spite  of  his  lack 
of  resources,  and  even  at  the  risk  of  renouncing 
the  affection  of  his  young  wife.  His  bitter  protest 
against  Cesare's  methods  and  standards  is  not  flung 
at  his  father,  but  at  his  unscrupulous  cousin,  Edo- 
ardo,  whose  dishonor  has  absolutely  no  excuse. 

The  characters,  with  the  exception  of  that  Edo- 
ardo,  are  not  as  clear-cut  and  logical  as  they  might 
be,  but  here  again  our  author  shows  his  restraint 
and  his  humanity.  The  Stronger  has  been  compared 
with  Les  affaires  sont  les  affaires  of  Octave  Mir- 
beau,  to  the  decided  advantage  of  the  latter  piece. 
Such  a  judgment  involves  much  injustice  to  Giacosa. 
It  is  true  that  the  characters  in  the  French  play  are 
more  vigorously  painted,  and  it  must  be  confessed 
that  the  closing  scenes  of  The  Stronger  look  pale 
beside  the  final  scene  of  Mirbeau's  piece,  a  scene 
almost  sublimely  terrible,  in  which  the  "affairiste,** 
Isidore  Lechat,  with  his  daughter  gone  from  him  in 
the  company  of  her  lover,  the  affections  of  his  wife 
estranged,  and  the  body  of  his  dead  son  in  the  next 
room,  almost  automatically  foils  the  schemes  of  two 
men  of  his  own  stamp,  who  have  taken  advantage 
of  the  occasion  to  make  him  sign  an  unprofitable 
contract.  But  Octave  Mirbeau's  love  for  the  violent 
and  the  monstrous  runs  completely  away  with  him. 
Isidore  Lechat  is  a  tyrant  at  home  as  well  as 
abroad,  and  is  not  only  a  monster  but  a  madman. 
He  dreams  of  revolutionizing  modern  industry  by 
raising  coffee,  sugar-cane  and  cocoa  upon  his  estate 
in  France.  The  French  critic,  Maurice  Muret,  claims 
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that  this  madness  is  so  well  blended  with  the  other 
traits  of  Lechat's  character  that  it  does  not  shock 
us — an  assertion  explainable  only  as  a  result  of  too 
great  a  zeal  for  proving  a  point,  coming,  as  it  does, 
from  a  critic  belonging  to  a  race  in  which  logic  is 
an  innate  quality.  A  dozen  other  contrasts  between 
the  two  pieces  might  be  cited  to  prove  the  restraint 
and  naturalness  of  the  Italian  play  as  compared  with 
the  French  one. 

The  Stronger  is  still  a  great  play,  though  not  as 
great  as  Hapless  Love  or  As  the  Leaves,  and  those 
who  claimed  on  its  first  appearance  that  the  piece 
did  not  seem  to  be  from  the  pen  of  Giacosa  forgot 
their  author  for  the  moment,  for  it  does  show  some 

of  his  most  admirable  characteristics. 

*     *     * 

If  now  we  cast  a  glance  back  over  Giacoa's  work; 
if  we  consider  the  different  types  of  plays  he  wrote 
at  different  periods  of  his  life,  and  then  remember 
that  these  general  classes  are  susceptible  of  almost 
unlimited  subdivision ;  if  we  then  recall  that  he  wrote 
in  collaboration  the  librettos  for  Puccini's  three  best 
operas,  that  he  was  a  very  successful  lecturer,  the 
director  of  a  magazine,  the  author  of  excellent  short 
stories,  and  of  works  embodying  serious  historical 
study,  we  shall  realize  how  difficult  a  general  esti- 
mate of  his  works  must  be.  He  was  a  man  of  the 
world,  as  well  as  a  man  of  letters;  he  developed 
with  his  generation,  and  was  a  stranger  to  none  of 
the  new  interests  of  which  that  generation  saw  the 
rise.  To  him  as  to  very  few  men  of  his  time  we  may 
apply  the  line  of  Terence:  "Homo  sum:  humani 
nihil  a  me  alienum  puto.** 

Some  broad  generalizations,  however,  we  can 
make.  We  have  already  described  Giacosa 's  roman- 
tic plays  as  healthy  and  normal,  and  this  characteri- 
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zation  holds  for  his  other  work.  He  grew  with  the 
world  he  lived  in,  but  he  assimilated  the  best  that 
the  past  had  to  offer,  and  he  never  abrogated  his 
own  ideals.  He  did  not  write  for  the  especial  pur- 
pose of  proving  one  thesis;  his  ideas  on  literary 
standards  underwent  a  natural  evolution;  but  his 
human  standards  remained  ever  the  same.  His  work 
may  lack  unity  of  purpose,  but  it  certainly  possesses 
unity  of  spirit.  To  the  careful  student,  the  man^s 
,  character  as  it  was  manifested  in  his  private  and 
public  life  stands  out  clearly  throughout  his  work: 
a  sympathetic  and  generous  spirit,  a  noble  mind, 
capable  of  high  flights  of  imagination,  but  always 
held  within  natural  bounds  by  innate  good  humor 
and  common  sense. 

Stanley  Astredo  Smith. 


THE  STRONGER 

A  Comedy  in  Three  Acts 
By  Giuseppe  Giacosa 

CAST  OF  CHARACTERS 

Cesare  Nalli,  age  60. 

Elisa  Nalli,  his  wife,  age  48. 

Silvio,  their  son,  age  28. 

Flora,  wife  of  Silvio,  age  25, 

Edoardo  Falcieri,  nephew  of  Cesare,  age  29, 

SiGNOR  NoRi,  Cesare 's  secretary. 

Don  Paol^. 

Engineer  Tallori. 

General  Robordone. 

Countess  Toma. 

First  Young  Lady. 

Second  Young  Lady. 

Third  Young  Lady. 

Ambrogio,  the  butler. 

Servant. 

Five  Young  Men. 
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THE  STRONGER 

A  Comedy  in  Three  Acts 

By  Giuseppe  Giacosa 

The  Scene  :    A  living  room,  not  sumptuously  fur- 
nished, but  very  rich  and  elegant. 

[Cesaee,  Flora,  Silvio  and  Edoardo  have  just  left 
the  dining  room,  where  they  have  dined.  Elisa  is 
dressed  in  a  dark  gown;  Flora  wears  a  light  gown; 
both  are  very  refined  and  elegant.  The  gentlemen 
are  in  Tuxedos.  Edoardo  dresses  with  great  affec- 
tation. He  displays  on  his  waistcoat  a  gold  chain 
to  which  are  attached  two  smaller  chains,  one  for  his 
watch,  the  other  for  different  kinds  of  trifles.] 
Cesare.  [Good  humor edly.] 
Yes,  I've  been  thinking  of  it  for  some  time — ^I  am 
going  to  close  up  shop. 

Silvio. 
Good! 

Cesare. 
And  I,  too,  am  going  to  live  in  Eome.     [He  puts 
his  arm  around  Flora's  waist.]    My  beautiful  daugh- 
ter will  initiate  me  into  the  'intellectual  pleasures." 
Is  that  the  way  to  say  it  ? 

Flora. 
That's  the  way. 

Cesare. 
And  it  won't  be  so  difficult;  though  I  have  known 
how  to  make  my  little  pile,  I  have  a  poetic  soul. 

Flora. 
In  things  intellectual,  to  wish  is  to  have. 

33 
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Silvio.     [To  his  mother.] 
Listen  to  her  wisdom. 

Edoaedo. 
And  how  about  things  material,  Flora? 

Flora. 
They  do  not  concern  me. 

Cesaee. 
Silvio  will  take  me  around  to  the  artists'  studios 
and  show  me  pictures  and  statues. 

Silvio. 
Oh,  no,  father,  I'm  one  of  the  profession;  I'd  be 
obliged  to  praise  them.    [He  opens  a  box  of  cigars.] 
Too  bad!    there  are  no  more  of  yours  here — only 
large  ones  left,  ''Imperials,"  "Flor  de  Cuba." 
Edoardo.     [Stretching  out  his  hand.] 
The  kind  I  smoke. 

Silvio.     [Giving  him  a  very  large  one.] 
Here.     [To    his   father.]     Oh,   yes,   here's    one. 
[Hands  it  to  him.]     A  modest  "  Medianitos. " 

Cesaee. 
I  thank  you. 

Silvio. 
[Lights  a  match  and  hands  it  to  his  father.    The 
hutler  has  placed  the  coffee  service   on  a   table. 
Flora  goes  to  serve  it.] 

Edoardo. 
[Folloivs  and  points  out  to  her  a  small  painting 
hanging  on  the  wall  behind  the  table.] 
That  is  the  Greuze  I  was  telling  you  about. 

Flora. 
Yes,  I  know  the  painting. 

Edoardo. 
Do  you  like  it  1 

Flora. 

Very  much.     It  reminds  me  of  one  of  Gluck's 
arias. 
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Edoaedo. 
But  it  has  a  small,  frivolous  soul. 
Silvio. 
[Handing  his  mother  a  magazine.] 
Here   is  your   soporific,  mother,   **The   Modern 
Artist." 

Elisa. 
Soporific?    I  read  it  conscientiously  every  night. 

Silvio. 
It  arrived  a  fortnight  ago,  and  the  pages  are  still 
uncut. 

Elisa. 
Because  I  looked  over  the  contents  and  found  no 
mention  of  you.    Sheer  ingratitude ! 

Cesaee.    [With  great  complacency.] 
He  understands  my  preference  in  cigars  and  his 
mother's  habits. 

Silvio. 
I  am  with  you  so  seldom  that  I  must  be  more 
observant. 

Elisa. 
That's  true.  First,  at  college  in  England;  then, 
on  a  tour  around  the  world ;  then,  painting  in  Eome, 
and  afterwards,  married — if  I  had  not  been  clever 
enough  to  become  ill  this  winter,  and  also  if  it  were 
not  for  the  two  autumn  months  that  we  always 
spend  together  at  Lake  Como,  I  should  never  have 
had  you  with  me  since  you  were  twelve  years  old. 

Cesake. 
Good  wine  matures  by  travel.    [The  butler  brings 
Cesaee  two  telegrams  on  a  tray,  with  a  silver  paper 
knife.    Before  opening  the  telegrams,  Cesaee  whis- 
pers to  the  butler.]     Well? 

Butlee. 
The  Custom  House  was  closed.    It  will  be  deliv- 
ered to-morrow  morning. 
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Cesare. 
Have  you  the  invoice.    [Butler  gives  it  to  him.] 

Butler. 
Yes,  sir ;  here  it  is. 

Cesare. 
.Where  are  the  jewel  cases'? 

Butler. 
On  the  mantel-piece.     [During  this  conversation 
Silvio  has  been  closely  watching  Flora  and  Ed- 

OARDO,] 

[Cesare  opens  the  telegrams,  reads  them,  and 

replaces  them  on  the  tray.    The  hutler  exits.    Cesare 

goes  toivard  the  mantel  and,  unobserved,  assures 

himself  that  the  two  jewel  cases  are  in  their  places.'] 

Elisa.     [To  Silvio.] 

What  are  you  looking  at  ? 

Silvio. 
I  am  looking  at  my  dear  cousin  Edoardo  flirting 
with  Flora. 

Elisa.     [Lightly.] 
He  shows  good  taste. 

Silvio. 
And  he  is  playing  a  close  game. 

Elisa. 
Do  you  think  so? 

Silvio. 
Look !    He  notices  that  we  are  watching  him. 

Edoardo.     [Approaching  Silvio.] 
Your  wife  admires  Greuze  very  much. 

Silvio. 
So  do  I. 

Edoardo. 

But  your  art  is  the  very  reverse  of  his.  You  are 
passionate:  I  saw  your  famous  portrait  of  Miss 
Cline  a  year  ago  in  Paris;  those  dark  amber  tones 
in  the  background  are  too  dramatic. 
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Silvio. 
You  see  I  am  an  artist.    I  am  no  judge. 

Flora. 
[While  passing  to  serve  Cesaee,  to  Elisa.] 
Will  you  have  some,  mother? 

Elisa. 
No,  I  never  take  any  in  the  evening. 

Cesaee.    [To  Flora,  who  hands  him  a  cup.] 
Thank  you ;  put  it  there.  [Pointing  to  the  mantel- 
piece.   Flora  does  so,  cmd  starts  to  return  to  the 
table.] 

Cesarb. 
One  moment — ^what^s  your  hurry  T 

FioRA. 
I  was  about  to  serve  the  others. 

Cesare. 
They  can  wait. 

Edoardo. 
We  will  help  ourselves.    [Goes  to  take  his  coffee.] 

Cesare. 
[Takes  the  two  jewel  cases  from  the  mantel  and 
offers  one  to  Flora.] 
This  is  for  you. 

Flora.     [Astonished  and  pleased.] 
What  is  this? 

Cesare.     [Hands  the  other  to  Elisa.] 
And  this  is  for  you,  my  beloved  wife. 

Flora.     [Who  has  opened  the  jewel  case.] 
Exquisite !    It  is  a  Tiffany. 

Elisa.     [To  Cesare.] 
Why  this? 

Cesarb. 
For  my  sixtieth  birthday. 
Elisa. 
The  order  is  reversed.    We  ought  to  be  giving  you 
presents. 
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Cesaee. 
You  are  doing  so  by  accepting  mine.    {To  Flora.] 
"Wasn't  that  rather  well  expressed? 

Floka. 
Wonderfully  well.    And  how  shall  I  express  my 
thanks? 

Cesaee. 
You  are  to  kiss  me  here.  {Offers  his  cheek.']  And 
here.  {Offers  his  other  cheek.  Floea  kisses  him.] 
And  then  you  must  tell  me  that  you  do  not  regret 
having  left  Eome,  or  having  passed  the  winter  with 
these  two  poor  old  people. 

Flora. 
Indeed,  I  do  not  regret  it  j  it  has  been,  on  the  con- 
trary, a  joy. 

Edoaedo. 
And  of  having  finally  been  revealed  to  your  rela- 
tives. 

Flora. 
That's  for  them  to  say.  {To  Elisa.]  Let  me  see 
yours,  mother.  [Elisa  shows  her  the  present.]  A 
ring — a  sapphire.  What  a  wonderful  blue!  The 
firmament!  But  look  at  my  buckle.  Silvio,  look! 
It  might  have  clasped  the  mantle  of  Pharaoh.  It's 
a  Tiffany.    I  recognized  that  at  once. 

Silvio. 
So  did  I.    It's  written  on  the  case. 

Edoaedo. 
Let  me  see  it. 

Floea. 
It's  a  living  jewel.    There's  a  soul  of  intoxicating 
beauty  within  it.    Isn't  there?    Isn't  there?    Look! 
it's  laughing! 

Silvio. 
It's  intoxicated  with  happiness. 
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Cesaee. 
[Takes  a  sealed  envelope  from  his  pocket  and 
waves  it.]  Oh,  Edoardo  I  catch  it  I  catch  it  I  [Tosses, 
it  to  Edoardo.] 

Edoaedo.    [Catches  it.] 
One  for  me,  too  f 

Cesabe. 
''For  me,  tool'*     Are  you  surprised!     At  the 
table  to-night,  you  did  nothing  but  hint  to  me  like 
a  beggar. 

Edoabdo. 
To  flatter  you,  my  dear  uncle.     [He  is  about  to 
open  the  envelope.] 

Cesabe. 
Don't  open  it. 

Edoaedo. 
Why  not! 

Cesabe. 
Oh,  don't  show  it.    You  may  burn  it  at  your  con- 
venience. 

Edoabdo. 
Hem!     [Goes  aside,  opens  it,  draws  out  some 
promissory  notes,  and  fingers  them  slowly.] 

Cesabe. 
Is  it  all  right? 

Edoaedo.     [Disappointed.] 
Oh,  yes,  indeed!     You  give  me  what's  already 
mine!    [Tears  up  the  notes,  puts  them  in  the  envel- 
ope, and  then  in  his  pocket.] 

ElilSA. 

What's  the  matter! 

Edoabdo. 
** Passed   waters,"   dear   aunt.    **The   mill   will 
never  grind  again  with  the  water  that  has  passed." 

Elisa. 
But  it  seems  to  be  still  grinding  for  you. 
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Cesaee.     [Hands  a  paper  to  Silvio.] 
And  you'll  have  this  to-morrow.    It  is  at  the  Cus- 
tom House. 

Silvio.     [Reads  radiantly.] 
A  Mercedes! 

Floba.     [Joyfully.]    . 
Oh! 

Silvio. 
[Puts  his  arm  around  Cesare^s  neck.] 
Father,  you  will  ruin  yourself. 

Cesaee. 
Hardly.    Are  you  pleased? 

Silvio. 
I'm  delighted. 

Cesaee. 
You'll  take  me  with  you  some  time  for  a  ride  in 
the  country,  won't  you? 

Silvio. 
He  says,  ''won't  you"! 

Floea. 
Oh,  Silvio!    A  Mercedes! 

Cesaee. 
Forty  horsepower. 

Elisa. 
Mercy  on  us ! 

Silvio. 
Don't  be  afraid,  mother. 

Floea. 
It  is  a  heroic  machine.    Heroes  are  generous. 

Elisa. 
But  the  other  went  too  fast. 

Floea. 

It  is  old.    It  is  suffering  from  rheumatism  of  the 
joints. 
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Edoardo.    [To  Silvio.] 
Now  you  will  have  to  make  up  your  mind  to  dis- 
miss that  snail  of  a  chauffeur. 

Cesare. 
Take  care  there  I    I'll  take  back  my  present. 

Silvio. 
Don't  worry — ^he  is  a  steady  man. 

Flora. 
iVery  steady — he  never  moves  I 

Edoardo. 
To  have  wings,  and  not  to  fly  I 

Cesarb. 
You,  you  anarchist,  ought  to  detest  automobiles. 

Edoardo. 
Why?    The  automobile  is  an  anarchistic  machine 
par  excellence.    It  knows  neither  reins  nor  laws. 

Silvio. 
Like  you. 

Edoardo. 
Like  any  man  who  thinks  for  himself. 

Flora. 
Are  you  a  genuine  anarchist? 

Edoardo. 
You  have  known  me  two  months,  and  you  ask  me 
such  a  question?    [The  butler  returns  with  another 
telegram  and  gives  it  to  Cesare,  who  reads  i^.] 

Flora. 
Silvio  mentioned  it,  I  have  heard  it  in  the  house, 
and  they  say  so  in  society. 

Edoardo. 
And  still  you  do  not  believe  itt 

Cesare.     [To  the  butler.] 
See  if  Mr.  Nori  is  in  the  house. 

Butler. 
He  returned  half  an  hour  ago.     There  are  also 
some  telegrams  for  him. 
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Cesaee. 
Ask  him  to  come  here  for  a  moment.  [Exit  butler.] 

Flora.    [To  Edoardo.] 
Anarchist,  incendiary,  dynamiter? 

Edoaedo. 
If  necessary. 

Floea. 
It  was  the  dream  of  my  youth  to  marry  an  anarch- 
ist.   Lucky  I  didn't  meet  you  before  Silvio. 

Edoabdo. 
Why  lucky? 

Flora. 
For  thousands  of  reasons. 

Edoaedo. 
Let  us  hear  the  thousandth. 

FliOEA. 

Because  you  are  not  rich. 

Silvio. 
Many  thanks! 

Floea. 
You — ^I  married  you  because  you  were  an  artist 
and  because  I  loved  you. 

Edoaedo. 
As  for  riches,  I  am  entirely  of  your  opinion, 
Flora. 

Silvio. 
In  fact,  it's  not  your  fault  that  you  haven't  an 
over-abundance  of  wealth. 

Edoaedo. 
Neither  is  it  any  merit  of  yours  that  you  have. 

Silvio. 
True,  for  my  father's  wealth  I  deserve  no  credit; 
while  as  for  you,  if  you  had  won  out,  it  would  have 
been  meritorious. 

Edoaedo. 
I  don't  understand. 
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Silvio. 
And  you  went  so  far  out  of  your  way  to  get  it. 

Edoardo.     [Understands.] 
Ahl 

Cesare. 
You're  in  business  without  my  knowledge? 

Edoardo.     [To  Silvio.] 
Go  on ;  tell  it. 

Silvio. 
No,  indeed  I 

Edoabdo. 
Go  on,  go  on ;  I'd  like  you  to.    Out  with  it  I 

Silvio. 
Are  you  reading,  mother  ? 

Edoardo. 
See   here! — ^you   introduced   it.    Perhaps    Flora 
already  knows. 

Flora. 
No,  I  don't. 

Edoardo. 
Let's  see  now  if  Silvio  hasn't  told  you — 

Silvio. 
The  secret  did  not  belong  to  me,  and  I  took  no 
pride  in  it. 

Edoardo. 
Well,  then,  I'll  tell  it,  and  we'll  see  if  your  infor- 
mation is  correct. 

Silvio. 
I  had  it  from  a  relative  of  the  person. 

Edoardo. 
Oh,  certainly,  who  lives  in  Rome.  Correct  me  if  I 
make  any  mistakes.  [To  Cesare.]  You  know,  last 
summer,  Labieni  invited  me  to  go  hunting  with  him 
in  the  Carpazi.  Near  his  estate  there  is  a  gold  mine 
for  which  the  Alaska  Gold  Company  offered  in  vain 
two  hundred  million  francs. 
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Cesabe. 
The  Raplitz  mine? 

Edoaedo. 
You  know  where  gold  can  be  picked  up  I 

Cesabe. 
And  you  know  where  it  can  be  spent.    Go  on. 

Edoakdo. 
The  mine  belongs  to  the  Marchioness  of  Eaplitz, 
a  maiden  lady,  who  inherited  it  from  her  father. 

Silvio. 
At  the  age  of  twenty-five. 

Edoakdo. 
And  who  has  administered  it  wonderfully  well. 

Silvio. 
For  twenty  years. 

Edoaedo. 
Exactly !    For  twenty  years. 

Flora. 
Sum  total — forty-five  years. 

Elisa. 
Almost  my  own  age. 

Cesabe. 
And  she  is  unmarried? 

Silvio. 
I  will  explain  in  her  defense  that  she  is  afflicted 
with  a  slight  spinal  deformity. 

Edoaedo. 
Oh  most  apparent,  most  apparent ! 

Silvio. 
I  have  not  seen  her,  but  you  are  a  good  judge. 

Edoaedo. 
Labieni  introduced  me,  and  we  both  passed  a 
month  as  guests  in  Raplitz  Castle.    The  Marchion- 
ess is  a  highly  cultured,  intellectual  woman. 
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Silvio. 

But,  Tinfortunately,  anarchists  did  not  enter  into 
her  virginal  dreams,  as  into  those  of  my  wife. 

Edoabdo. 

Now,  see  here!  She  would  not  have  asked  any- 
thing better;  don't  put  too  great  a  strain  on  my 
modesty  I  If  it  had  not  been  for  a  cousin  who  calls 
her  aunt  through  patrimonial  affection! 

Silvio. 

The  cousin  is  an  overly-rich  artist,  who  cares 
nothing  for  wealth,  and  who  will  die  cheerfully, 
within  a  few  months,  of  consumption. 

Flora. 

Lecozcky.  And  she's  Lecozcky's  aunt?  I've  seen 
her  portrait.    Oh,  Edoardo,  you're  a  wonder! 

Edoaedo. 

Yes,  if  that  lady  had  happened  to  be  young  and 
beautiful — that  is  to  say,  if  she  possessed  much 
more  than  she  does — ^you  would  have  applauded  me. 

Silvio. 

Because  we  could  have  understood.  .  .  . 
Edoardo. 

You  could  have  understood ;  and  that  would  have 
been  enough  for  you.  But  no  one  would  have  be- 
lieved. Very  well,  I  say ;  but  if  she  had  been  young 
and  beautiful,  and  if  I  had  married  her  for  love, 
.  .  .  the  world  would  have  had  one  reveler  the 
more — that's  all.  And  there  are  already  too  many. 
You  realize  that,  under  those  circumstances,  there 
was  no  possibility  of  misunderstanding.  Her  age 
and  physical  infirmity  removed  even  the  suspicion 
of  love ;  it  would  have  been  an  alliance  of  two  wills 
and  two  energies  to  direct  a  great  instrument  of 
power, — better  and  nobler  than  a  mere  sentimental 
romance.  Possessing  her  and  contemplating  the 
moon  at  "Juliet's"  side,  were  to  defraud  the  world 
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of  its  due.    For  an  idyl  such  wealth  would  be  utter 
waste. 

Silvio.    [Disgusted.] 
Yes;   when  a  thing  is  base,  abject,  one  tries  to 
ennoble  it  by  turning  it  into  a  theory! 

Floea. 
That's  right. 

Silvio. 
What  would  you  have  given  to  the  world. 

Edoaedo. 
I  would  have  disclosed  to  it  a  master. 

Cesake. 
Easy  to  say,  when  one  succeeds,  my  dear  boy. 
You  ought  to  have  married  her.    Business  always  is 
honorable  if  it  succeeds. 

Silvio.     [Patting  his  father  on  the  back.] 
That's  an  opinion  permitted  to  honest  men. 

Edoaedo. 

So  then,  Flora,  you  despise  me?    I  ask  you  be- 
cause you  seem  to  be  so  modem.  Do  you  despise  me? 

Floea. 
I  cannot  say. 

Edoaedo. 
Would  you  for  any  other  reason  than  to  please 
your  husband? 

Silvio. 
Not  to  please,  but  to  be  in  accord. 

Elisa.    [Trying  to  calm  Silvio.] 
Silvio ! 

Floea. 
You  defend  yourself  well,  I  admit.    There  is  in 
your  words  an  audacious  spirit  of  seductive  sophis- 
try, and  sophistry  has  more  charm  than  truth. 
Silvio.     [Disdainfully.] 
Oh,  these  intellectual  women ! 
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Flora. 
Aren't  intellectual  women  pleasing  to  you! 

Silvio. 
No,  I  prefer  them  natural  and  simple. 
Edoabdo. 

Eustic 

Silvio. 
Oh,  you  prefer  a  woman  of  mettle — ^but  you  failed 
to  win  one. 

Edoardo. 
Well  said!    That's  worth  repeating. 

Cesake.    [To  Flora.] 
Flora,  you  owe  me  a  ping-pong  lesson, 

Edoaedo. 
And  me  a  revenge. 

Flora. 
If  there  is  time  before  the  company  comes. 

Silvio. 
Is  there  going  to  be  company? 

Elisa. 
Yes — some  neighbors  to  congratulate  your  father. 

Silvio. 
Many  thanks.    Fortunately,  I  have  to  go  out. 

Elisa. 
Oh  I 

Silvio. 
I'm  expecting  to  go  to  the  Club  with  my  friend, 
Don  Paola. 

Flora. 
It's  a  wonder! 

Silvio. 
It's  true,  I  seldom  go;    but  to-night  is  the  last 
chance  to  ballot  for  a  new  member,  and  Don  Paola 
begged  me  not  to  miss  it. 

Edoardo. 
Yes,  so  as  to  blackball  him. 
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Silvio. 
And  he  is  coming  to  call  for  me. 

Edoaedo.    [To  Floba..] 
[Weill    Just  one  game. 

Flora. 
I  want  to  fasten  this  buckle  on  my  belt  first. 

Edoaedo. 
That  won't  take  long. 

Flora.    [Who  has  taken  off  her  belt.] 
"Won't  it?    I  must  rip  the  other  off. 

Edoardo. 
[Takes  scissors  from  his  chain  and  hands  them  to 
her.] 
Will  these  be  of  any  use? 

Flora. 
And  then  I'll  have  to  fasten  this. 

Edoaedo. 
A  pin  will  do. 

Flora. 
Let's  see.    [Sits  down  and  arranges  the  belt.] 

Cesare.     [Seeing  Me.  Nori  enter.] 
Oh,  good!    Come  here.     [Takes  him  to  the  right, 
near  the  ivriting  desk,  and  hands  him  the  telegram 
just  received.]  Eead  this  telegram.  Did  you  receive 
one,  too? 

NORI. 

Yes,  two  ciphers  in  succession,  most  urgent  and 
very  long,  from  Isidoro  Lamais. 

Cesare. 
Of  course.    Let  me  see.    Did  you  decipher  them?   « 

NORL  11 

Yes,  the  first,  the  longer  one.     I  was  afraid  it 
would  take  me  too  long. 

Cesare. 
Have  you  the  cipher  with  you? 
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NOBI. 

Yes;   here  it  is.     [They  start  deciphering  it  to- 
gether.] 

[Flora  has  taken  off  the  old  buckle  and  is  fasten- 
ing on  the  new  one.] 

Edoardo. 
That's  it.  Now,  to  secure  it,  a  safety-pin  would  do. 

Flora. 
But  I  haven't  one. 

Edoardo. 
Take  one  of  those  with  the  little  pearls  that  is 
fastening  your  collar.    You  women  have  always  one 
more  than  you  need. 

Flora. 
What  do  you  know  about  such  things? 

Edoardo. 
Shall  I  take  it  off? 

Silvio. 
No,  pardon  me ;  I  can  do  that. 

Edoardo. 
Master ! 

[Silvio  angrily  unfastens  the  pin  from  Flora's 
collar.] 

Flora. 
Gently!  stop — gently! 

Silvio.     [Handing  her  the  pin.] 
Did  I  prick  you? 

Flora.   [Looks  at  him  with  a  malicious  smile.] 
You  would  like  to.    [She  secures  the  buckle  with 
the  pin.] 

Silvio. 
[Leans  toward  her  and  whispers  heatedly.] 
I'd  like  to  do  worse.     Go  and  play — ^gol     [He 
walks  over  to  the  fireplace  and  stands  with  his  back 
to  the  fire.] 
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Flora.     [Putting  on  the  belt.] 
See ! — it's  done.     [To  Silvio.]     Look,  at  least,  and 
see  how  it  becomes  me. 

Edoaedo. 
Admirably. 

Flora. 
I  didn't  ask  yon.    Are  you  coming,  father? 

Cesare. 
In  a  moment.    Give  Edoardo  his  revenge  first. 

Edoardo. 
Oh,  uncle !  remind  me  later  that  I  have  something 
to  say  to  you. 

[Flora  goes  into  the  small  drawing-room,  where 
there  is  a  ping-pong  table.  Edoardo  follows  her. 
They  can  be  seen  playing.] 

Cesare. 
[Has  finished  deciphering  the  telegrams.  He  rises 
and  walks  with  Mr.  Nori  to  the  footlights.] 

It's  all  nonsense.  He  won't  kill  himself;  he's 
often  threatened  to  do  it.  That  ^fellow  settles  his 
business  deals  by  periodical  and  repeated  suicides. 
You  continue  to  sell. 

NORI. 

But  remember  that  Lamais  Senior  really  did  kill 
himself. 

Cesare. 

But  if  suicide  runs  in  the  family,  I  can't  help  it. 
Keep  on  selling.    Keep  on  selling. 

Nori. 

While  you  were  out  to-day,  Lamais  Junior,  the 
son — the  one  who  lives  here  in  Milan — came  into  the 
office.  He  was  out  of  his  mind.  I  was  forced  to 
close  every  opening — the  way  he  shouted  that  his 
father  was  ruined,  that  he  was  betrayed,  that  he 
would  create  a  scandal,  and  that  we  were  in  collu- 
sion to  buy. 
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Cesare. 
Nothing  but  words.    In  business  matters,  no  one 
heeds  either  threats  or  pity.    How  many  of  them 
remain  in  the  portfolio? 

NOKI. 

Six  hundred. 

Cesare. 

Sell.  I'm  not  the  custodian  of  the  Lamais  firm. 
Tell  that  to-morrow  to  that  chicken-hearted  Bianchi, 
as  a  last  resort,  to  compel  him  to  throw  the  whole 
thing  on  the  market. 

NOKI. 

But  .  .  .  allow  me 

Cesare.     [Authoritatively.] 
Have  you  anything  else  to  say? 

NORI. 

No — nothing  more. 

Cesare.    [Goes  to  middle  of  stage.] 
Will  you  have  a  cup  of  coffee?    A  cigar? 

NORI. 

Thank  you,  no. 

Cesare. 
Have  you  any  news  of  your  sister? 

NoRi. 
Yes,  sir,  she  is  now  convalescent,  my  brother-in- 
law  writes  me,  but  she  is  still  very  weak. 

Cesare. 
Tell  Battista  to  send  her  twenty-four  bottles  of 
Bordeaux  of  the  vintage  of  '92.    It  is  a  fine  tonic. 

NORI. 

Oh,  thank  you ! 

Cesare. 
The  '92.    Tell  him  at  once  to  send  it  in  the  morn- 
ing.   Good-night. 

NoRi. 
Good-night.    [Exit.] 
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Silvio.    [Looking  at  his  father  tenderl'tf.'] 
You  are  indeed  a  dispenser  of  favors. 

Cesaee. 
It  gives  much  pleasure,  when  it's  possible.    [Goes 
toward  the  ping-pong  room.']     Now  it's  my  turn. 
Have  you  two  finished  your  game? 

Floba.    {Shouting  gaily.'] 
Game !    Finished ! 

Edoaedo. 
And  beaten.     Come,   come!     [Cesaee  goes   into 
ping-pong  room.'] 

Elisa.    {To  Silvio.] 
You  were  a  little  too  cutting  with  Edoardo. 

Silvio. 
I  cannot  endure  him.    He  is  biased  and  violent. 
I  cannot  understand  how  my  father,  so  simple  and 
upright,  can  have  him  always  at  his  heels. 

Elisa. 
He  is  the  son  of  his  young  sister,  who  is  dead,  and 
he  has  no  other  relatives. 

Silvio. 
I  may  be  wrong. 

Cesare.    [From  little  room.] 
Oh,  what  a  strike!    {A  ping-pong  hall  rolls  from 
the  gaming  room  down  to  the  middle  of  the  stage.] 

Flora. 
[Animated  and  laughing,  runs  after  it,  with  Ed- 
oardo ;  hoth  are  shouting.] 
It 's  mine !    It 's  mine !    It 's  mine ! 

Edoardo.     [Picks  it  up.] 
I  have  it!    [He  calls  into  the  little  parlor.]    Ad- 
vantage, Uncle!    [Carries  the  hall  hack  through  the 
doorway.] 

Flora.    [To  Silvio.] 
Wouldn't  you  like  to  play? 
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Silvio. 
No,  thank  you.    I  am  keeping  mother  company. 

Flora. 
Anything  serionsf 

Elisa. 
We're  only  chatting. 

Floba. 
I  won't  disturb  you.     [Bows  and  returns  to  the 
small  parlor.] 

Elisa.     [To  Silvio.] 
At  dinner,  Edoardo  spoke  of  a  lecture  to  be  given 
to-morrow  at  the  Artists'  Club. 

Silvio. 
Yes,  a  lecture  by  that  charlatan,  Rito  Osco,  on 
"The  ^stheticism  of  the  Races." 

Elisa. 
He  proposed  that  Flora  go  with  him. 

Silvio. 
Of  course — and  Flora  accepted. 

Elisa. 
Are  you  displeased? 

Silvio. 
It  displeases  me  to  have  Flora  seen  alone  in  the 
company  of  Edoardo. 

Elisa. 
Alone  I    At  a  lecture ! 

Silvio. 
I  don't  like  it,  but  I  won't  interfere. 

Elisa. 
You  might  go,  too. 

Silvio. 
Oh,  no ;  it  would  look  as  though  I  were  watching 
them. 

Elisa. 
Would  you  like  me  to  go  with  them? 
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Silvio. 
Would  you  really  care  to  go  ? 
[A  servant  enters  the  ping-pong  room  and  speaks 
in  a  low  voice  to  Flora.] 

Elisa. 
Not  for  my  own  pleasure,  you  know;    I  under- 
stand nothing  of  such  things. 

Silvio. 
You  are  not  intellectual. 

Elisa. 
No. 

Flora. 

[From  the  little  drawing-room,  to  the  servant.] 

I'm  coming.    [Gives  the  racket  to  Edoardo.]    Ed- 

oardo,  you  finish  with  father,  and  hurry,  because  we 

must  take  away  the  table.   [Goes  to  center  of  stage.] 

Mother,  the  General  is  here  with  his  daughters. 

Elisa. 
Why  don't  they  come  in? 

Flora. 
They  are  waiting  for  the  Countess  to  make  a 
triumphal  entry.    But  stay,  stay!    I  don't  wish  to 
interrupt  your  confidences.     I  am  going.     [Goes 
away.] 

Elisa.     [To  Silvio.] 
It  is  understood,  then, — I  am  to  go  with  them. 
I  will  tell  Edoardo. 

Silvio. 
Oh,  if  you  tell  him,  it  won't  be  necessary  for  you 
to  go.    At  your  proposal  to  accompany  them,  Flora 
will  certainly  be  delighted,  but  Edoardo  will  find 
some  way  to  break  the  engagement. 

Elisa. 
Do  you  think  so? 

Silvio. 
He  is  planning  to  be  alone  with  Flora.     If  he 
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misses  the  chance,  he  will  care  no  more  than  you  do 
for  ''The  iEstheticism  of  the  Races." 

[A  servant  comes  from  the  dining-room  and  noise- 
lessly sets  on  the  table  champagne  and  cakes;  aw- 
other  servant  goes  into  the  pin-pong  room  to  take 
away  the  table.] 

Cesaee.    [From  the  small  drawing-room.] 
Look  here — they  are  driving  us  out. 

Edoabdo. 
"Well,  then,  let  us  have  a  little  talk — ^you  and  I. 
[Slips  his  arm  into  Cesaee 's  and  draws  him  toward 
the  writing  desk.    In  a  low  voice.]     There's  some- 
thing in  it  for  me,  eh? 

Cesabe. 
Something  of  what! 

Edoaedo. 
Of  the  profits.    You  made  a  big  haul  to-day.    I 
saw  my  friend  Lamais. 
[Don  Paolo  enters.] 

Cesare. 
Oh,  Don  Paolo,  good-evening. 
Don  Paolo. 
Good-evening,  and  congratulations. 

Cesare. 
Thank  you. 

Edoardo. 
[To  Cesare,  after  having  saluted  Don  Paolo.] 
Come  here — you  can't  escape  me  I    [Leads  him  to 
the  writing  desk.    They  speak  in  low  tones,  inter- 
rupted by  frequent  bursts  of  laughter.] 
Don  Paolo.    [To  Elisa.] 
I  know — I  know  all  about  it.    Signora  Elisa,  you 
must  let  me  see  your  hand  and  your  ring. 

Elisa.     [Handing  him  the  jewel  case.] 
Only  the  ring;  I  haven't  yet  put  it  on. 
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Paolo. 
Do  put  it  on.    Jewels  in  a  case  mean  nothing. 

Elisa. 
[Puts  on  the  ring  and  extends  her  hand  to  him.] 
At  your  service. 

Paolo.    [Kisses  her  hand.] 
And  now  I  no  longer  see  the  ring.    [To  Silvio.] 
Inane  I    Inane  I   And  I  was  preparing  the  speech  all 
the  way  over. 

Silvio. 
The  distance  was  short. 

Elisa. 
Who  is  in  the  other  room? 
Paolo. 

There [To  Silvio.]   Your  wife,  who  is  doing 

the  honors  of  the  house  to  General  Eobordone,  and 
to  his  school  of  girls  and  their  five  unfailing  fol- 
lowers, smooth-faced  dandies.  Notice  that  they  are 
all  spick  and  span,  fresh  as  Cupid  from  his  bath. 
Then  there  is  a  big  bouquet  on  the  martial  knees  of 
the  General.  They  are  waiting  for  that  angel  of  a 
Countess  Toma  to  enter  in  state  and  present  the 
bouquet  to  the  master  of  the  house,  in  honor  of  his 
sixtieth  birthday.  Flowers  at  his  age,  I  cannot 
understand,  as  they  ought  to  be  a  symbol.  But  I 
can  understand  there  is  going  to  be  a  surprise, 
because  I  see  that  battery  of  champagne  over 
there. 

Elisa. 
Are  you  ready?    I  am  going  to  receive.     [Goes 
into  the  little  drawing  room.] 

Silvio. 
Let  us  escape  through  the  dining-room,  where  we 
won't  be  seen. 

Paolo. 
It  is  very  comfortable  here. 
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Silvio. 
Aren't  we  going  to  the  Club? 

Paolo.  [As  if  he  had  forgotten  about  it."] 
Oh!    [As  much  as  to  say  that  it  was  not  worth 
while.]    Oh  I 

Silvio. 
Isn't  there  to  be  a  ballot  this  evening t 

Paolo. 

Yes  .  .  .  but 

Paolo. 
You  were  turning  the  universe  upside  down  in 
order  that  that  rogue  should  not  be  admitted  among 
upright  men. 

Paolo. 
Now,  don't  exaggerate. 

Silvio. 
You  were  so  afraid  I'd  forget;   you  insisted  so 
.  .  .  that  you  came  to  call  for  me  .  .  . 

Paolo. 
By  this  time  the  voting  is  over. 

Silvio. 
Oh,  no;   it  closes  at  midnight.    You  may  stay  if 
you  like;  I'm  going. 

Paolo.    [Quickly.] 
No! 

Silvio. 
What's  the  matter?    You  look  troubled. 

Paolo. 
No!    I  considered  that  before  offering  such  an 
affront  to  a  man,  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  posi- 
tive proof  of  his  unworthiness. 

Silvio. 
But  only  to-day  you  enumerated  the  knaveries  of 
Falbal 
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Paolo. 
I  thoughtlessly  repeated  what  I  had  heard — ^mere 
gossip. 

Silvio.    [Calls  his  father.] 
Father! 

Paolo. 

Don't.    There's  no  necessity  to 

Cesaee. 
Did  you  call  me? 

Silvio. 
Yes ;  just  a  moment.    Signor  Falba  has  requested 
that  he  be  admitted  to  the  Club. 

Cesaee. 
So  I  understand. 

Silvio. 
What  do  you  think  of  it? 

Cesaee. 
I'm  not  versed  in  those  things,  but  I  would  not 
receive  him  into  my  house. 

Silvio.    [To  Don  Paolo.] 
See? 

Edoaedo. 
What  do  you  mean  by  *'see"?    Don  Paolo  is  one 
of  his  most  rabid  enemies. 

Paolo.     [To  Edoaedo.] 
You,  nevertheless,  vote  for  him. 

Edoaedo. 
I?    Yes. 

Silvio. 
Naturally.    What  kind  of  man  is  Signor  Falba? 

Cesaee, 
A  roue  who  has  marriageable  daughters  and  leads 
a  gay  life. 

Edoaedo. 
Would  you  want  him  blackballed  for  that?    You'd 
decimate  the  Club. 
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Silvio. 
It's  not  for  that. 

Cesabe. 
Then,  why! 

Silvio. 
Because  he  is  a  business  rogue. 

Cesare. 
Uhl    Uh! 

Silvio. 
"Who  made  millions  in  the  edile  disasters  of  Rome 
and  Naples. 

Cesare. 
Oh,  yes ;  whenever  money  is  lost,  there  is  always 
somebody  to  gain  it,  and  then  every  one  is  down  on 
him. 

Silvio. 
Down  with  the  rogues ! 

Cesare. 
What  do  the  majority  know  about  business? 

Silvio. 
They  know  enough.    I'd  like  to  see  you  present 
yourself  for  admission ;  you  wouldn't  have  even  one 
blackball. 

Paolo.     [Alarmed.] 
But  what  kind  of  talk  is  this  ? 

Cesare. 
I  don't  wish  to  present  myself.    I  go  to  bed  at  ten 
o'clock.    But  if  I  should  present  myself,  .  .  .  Uhm! 

Silvio. 
Ah!  Ah  I    [Laughs.] 

Cesare. 
What  are  you  laughing  at?    They'd  blackball  me. 

Silvio. 
You?    You? 

Paolo.    [Uneasy.] 
Let  us  keep  to  the  point. 
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Elisa. 
[At  the  door  of  the  small  drawing-room,  ivhich  is 
crowded  with  peopie.] 
Cesare,  just  come  here  and  see. 

Paolo.    [Quickly.] 
Do  you  hear!    Signora  Elisa  is  calling  you. 

Cesabe.    [Goes  promptly.] 
Here  I  am.     [Goes  into  the  small  drawing-room. 
Many  voices.]     Oh!  .  .  .  How  kind  I  .  .  .  Countess! 
.  .  .    Dear  General! 

Edoaedo. 
[Looking  from  Paolo  to  Silvio,  to  himself.] 
What  the  devil  has  happened? 

Paolo. 
Will  you  do  me  the  favor  not  to  go? 

Silvio. 
We'll  see.  [Goes  to  receive  the  company:  Elisa, 
Cesabe  and  Flora;  General  Eobordone  with  four 
daughters;  five  young,  smooth-faced  dandies,  with 
flowers  in  their  buttonholes;  Countess  Toma.  The 
young  ladies  surround  Signora  Elisa,  all  talking 
together.] 

All. 
Yes,  yes,  Signora  Elisa,  be  so  kind.    Only  one  or 
two  turns — that's  all. 

Elisa. 
But  the  reception-room  is  not  ready,  girls.     It 
hasn't  been  opened  all  winter,  on  account  of  my 
illness. 

First  Young  Lady. 
In  the  yellow  parlor.    There's  a  piano  in  there. 

Elisa. 
It's  too  small. 

Second  Young  Lady. 
There  are  so  few  of  us. 
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Third  Young  Lady. 
We  can  make  the  figure  in  there. 

Geneeal. 
Signora  Elisa,  I  will  exercise  the  privilege  con- 
ferred by  my  gray  hair,  and  recoromend  one  dance 
only.  These  silly  young  people  have  been  dancing 
for  three  nights  in  succession,  and  I  am  dying  with 
sleep. 

EusA.    [Surrenders.] 
Floral 

Flora. 
Yes,  mother,  I'll  look  after  it.    [The  girls  rejoice; 
the  young  men  retain  their  dignified  attitude.  Flora 
goes  into  the  yellow  parlor.] 

Young  Ladies. 
[Whispering  and  talking  with  great  chatter.] 
Don  Paolo — there  is  Don  Paolo !    [Surround  Don 
Paolo.]    You  must  play  the  piano  for  us. 

Paolo. 
No,  no,  no  I 

Girls. 
Oh,  please  do,  Don  Paolo! 
Paolo. 
I  know  only  dull,  old  airs. 

First  Young  Lady. 
Look!    Here  are  gavottes,  minuets.    Come! 

Paolo.    [Pointing  to  a  young  man.] 
Here!  you  begin,  Riccardo,  and  I'll  follow. 

Young  Ladies. 
Riccardo,  a  waltz.    [They  dance,] 

Elisa. 
General,  will  you  have  a  glass  of  champagne? 

General. 
"Why  not?    And  then  for  a  game  of  ecarte  with 
Signor  Cesare. 
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Cesaee. 
With  pleasure. 

Elisa. 
Silvio,  will  you  bring  that  table  here? 

Silvio. 
Yes,  at  once.     [Goes  and  gets  card  table,  carries 
it  to  the  middle  of  the  stage,  places  it  under  the  light, 
and  opens  it  for  the  players.] 

Cesabe. 
[Leads  the  Countess  to  a  seat  near  the  fire.] 
Behold  the  privilege  of  old  age — ^beautiful  women 
shower  me  with  flowers. 

Countess. 
We  shower  flowers  upon  heroes. 

General.    [Sees  Edoaedo.] 
Oh,  Eavachol! 

Edoardo. 
Dear   General!     [Shakes   hands.     The  waltz  is 
heard  from  next  room.] 

General. 
Do    you   know   that   yesterday    Captain    Palotti 
touched  the  fencing  master  of  your  regiment  six 
times  in  succession,  with  your  famous  stroke! 

Edoardo. 
Yes ;  any  one  who  does  not  know  it  cannot  parry  it. 

General. 
Who  taught  youf 

Cesarb. 
He  says  it  is  his  own  invention. 

General. 

I'm  not  a  bit  surprised.    When  I  was  a  colonel,    ■ 
he  was  a  volunteer  in  my  regiment.    Bad  principles, 
but  a  good  blade ! 

Cesare. 
Yes,  a  gay  blade. 

General. 
Did  I  say  a  gay  blade  ? 
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Cesabe. 
No,  it  was  I ;  I  said  a  gay  blade. 

Geneeal. 
Ah,  ah,  that^s  the  truth.    I  was  asleep.    That's 
the  truth.    Where's  that  champagne? 

Elisa. 
Here  it  is.     [Edoaedo  carries  a  glass  of  cham- 
pagne  to  the  Countess.    Countess  a/nd  Cesabe  go 
to  the  card  table.] 

Countess. 
No,  thank  you.    But  will  you  please  bring  Don 
Paolo  here  for  a  moment?     [Edoabdo  turns  to  call 
him  aloud,]    No,  not  loud,  I  could  have  called  him 
myself. 

Edoaedo. 
You're  right.     [Goes  to  the  table,  puts  back  the 
glass,  then  rejoins  Don  Paolo.] 

Geneeal.     [To  Elisa.] 
You'll  assist  me,  Signora?     [They  sit  down  to 
play — the  Geneeal,  Cesake  and  Elisa.] 

Elisa. 
I  will  assist  you. 

Edoaedo.    [Leads  Paolo  to  the  Countess.] 
Here  is  the  lucky  mortal.  .  .  . 

Countess.    [To  Paolo.] 
Who  hasn't  even  noticed  my  presence. 

Paolo. 
I  was  admiring  you. 

Countess. 
From  a  distance.    I  have  something  to  say  to  you. 

Edoaedo. 
In  confidence? 

Countess. 
He  doesn't  deserve  it,  .  .  .  but  .  .  .  yes,  in  con- 
fidence. 

Paolo.     [To  Edoaedo.] 
Did  you  hear? 
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Edoakdo. 
I*m  envious,  but  resigned.     But  don't  be  too 
proud;  you  know,  the  Countess  is  a  stockbroker  in 
petticoats.    She  knows  the  stock  list  by  heart. 
Countess. 
It's  true.    I  read  it  every  morning,  and  I  make 
my  husband  explain  it  to  me.    He's  ruining  himself 
with  its  ups  and  downs. 

Paolo. 
It's  an  exciting  page. 

Countess. 
Truly — ^like  a  limpid  lake  in  the  depths  of  which 
one  sees  wrecks  and  dead. 

Edoaedo. 
How  romantic  you  are ! 

Paolo. 
Nowadays,  the  only  battlefield  left  in  Europe  is 
the  Bourse. 

Edoaedo. 
Or  the  market. 

Countess. 
Yes,  but  the  silent  battles  of  the  Bourse  have  a 
more  spectacular  and  tragic  beauty. 

Edoabdo. 
I   wonder   if   it   is    lawful   with    such   celestial 
eyes !  .  .  .  What  an  account  you  will  have  to  render 
for  that  wasted  beauty  of  yours  I 
Countess. 
Beauty  serves  only  to  do  harm. 

Paolo. 
Or  have  harm  said. 

Edoaedo. 
And  they  talk  enough  about  you,  too. 

Countess. 
I  know,  I  know.    They  have  already  attributed  to 
me  a  dozen  lovers. 
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Edoabdo. 
Myself  included. 

Countess. 
You? 

Edoabdo. 
So  they  say ;  but  it  is  not  my  belief. 

Countess. 
Neither  is  it  mine.   And  now  go  off  and  play  cards. 
[Edoaedo  bows  and  turns  to  go.]     And  learn  from 
your  uncle  how  to  repair  your  losses. 

Edoardo. 
[Turns  his  head  without  moving.] 
What^s  that? 

Countess. 
Oh,  they  say  that  last  night  Macao  betrayed  you. 

Edoardo. 
Fairy  tales. 

Countess. 
That's  what  they  say.    And  I  believe  it. 

Edoardo. 
So  do  I.    [Goes  to  card  table.] 

Countess.     [Whispers  to  Paolo.] 
He  has  lost  sixty  thousand  francs. 

Paolo. 
He  didn't  have  it.    Small  loss! 

Edoardo.     [At  the  card  table.] 
How  are  you  getting  along,  Uncle  ? 

Cesare. 
A  king.    You  bring  me  luck. 
Edoardo. 
I  don't  know  where  I  found  it. 

Countess.    [To  Paolo.] 
Come  here.    [Gets  up  and  goes  closer  to  the  fire- 
place.   Paolo  follows  her.    They  remain  standing.] 
Do  you  know  what  has  happened? 
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Paolo. 
No. 

Countess. 
Yes,  dear,  you  do.    You  dined  at  the  club,  where 
nothing  else  is  spoken  of.    Lamais  is  ruined. 

Paolo. 
Poor  Fausto  I 

Countess. 
Yes,  it's  too  bad.     But  failures  don't  move  me 
much ;  I  worship  victors.    To  look  at  our  host  there, 
who  would  think  that  he  has  marked  his  every  step 
with  ruin?    He's  an  Achilles. 

Paolo. 
Keep  an  eye  on  his  heels. 

Countess. 
Yes,  even  he  has  a  vulnerable  spot.    Silvio  seems 
to  me  a  rather  weak  sort  of  fellow. 

Paolo. 
He's  a  great  artist — upright  and  credulous. 

Countess. 
That's  what  I  meant.    You  ought  not  to  take  him^ 
to  the  club  this  evening.     [The  dancers  are  passing 
from  room  to  room.] 

Paolo. 
H— sh! 

First  Young  Man. 
[Passing  with  his  partner.]     "If  you  could  have 

seen  how  beautiful  it  is! "    At  those  words,  the 

God  Wotan  lifts  his  lance.    [Exits.] 
Countess. 
Take  care  that  Fausto  Lamais  isn't  waiting  for 
him.  .  .  . 

Second  Young  Lady. 
[Passing   with   her   partner.]      ''The   Count    of 
Turin  wears  his  collars  four  inches  high."    [Exits.] 
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Countess. 
Fausto  Lamais  is  waiting  for  him  and  intends  to 
create  a  scandal.    My  cousin  Momi  was  told  so  by 
a  friend.    [Music  ceases.] 

Paolo. 
I  hope  to  prevent  Silvio  from  going. 

Flora.    [Coming  from  the  parlor.] 
Don  Paolo,  they  are  calling  you  at  the  piano. 

Paolo. 
I'm  coming,     [To  Countess.]     I  have  already 
spoken  to  him.    At  any  rate,  he  will  not  go  out  with- 
out me.    Pardon  me,  Countess,  and  many  thanks. 
[Exits.] 

Edoaedo. 
[To  General  ivJiile  Cesare  deals  a  card.] 
Again  a  spade. 

General. 
It's  mine. 

Cesare.     [Playing.] 
And  again  a  spade ! 

General.     [To  Elisa.] 
He  has  a  hand  full.    What's  to  be  done?    [Arises 
and  approaches  Flora,  who  had  gone  over  to  chat 
with  the  Countess.]     Have  they  finished? 

Flora. 
Yes,  General,  the  first  dance.    They  want  another. 
[Music  again  in  the  little  drawing  room.] 

General. 
Three  nights — three  nights  straight  I've  been  on 
escort  duty.  Tonight  is  a  rest,  but  the  day  after 
tomorrow  we  begin  again.  And  tomorrow  after- 
noon I  have  to  take  them  to  a  lecture,  "The  ^stheti- 
cism  of  the  Races." 

Edoardo. 
Oh,  by  the  way,  Flora,  you  are  coming,  are  you 
not?    I'll  call  for  you. 
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Elisa.     [Quickly,] 
Aren't  you  going  to  invite  me?     [Flora  looks  at 
her  in  surprise,  then  at  Silvio.] 

Edoardo. 
You? 

Cesaee.    [Surprised.] 
My  wife  at  a  lecture ! 

Edoardo.     [To  Cesaee.] 
She's  only  joking. 

Silvio.    [Whispering  to  Elisa.] 
Notice,  he's  trying  to  get  out  of  it. 

Elisa. 
No,  I  am  really  curious  to  hear  the  lecture — and, 
think,  it  will  be  my  first. 

Countess. 
And  last,  I  can  assure  you. 
Elisa. 
Perhaps  you  don't  want  me? 
Edoardo. 
All  the  better.    We  would  be  three. 

Flora.     [Still  standing  by  the  fireplace.] 
No,  two.    I  am  not  going. 

Silvio.     [Astonished.] 
Oh  I 

Edoardo. 
But  at  dinner  you  said  .  .  . 
Flora. 
I've  changed  my  mind. 

Silvio. 
So  it's  you  that  .   .    .  ?     [Bursts  out  laughing.] 
Ah!  Ah!  Ah  I    [Goes  off.] 

Elisa. 
Silvio!    [Whispers.]    Are  you  going  out? 

Silvio.    [In  a  low  voice.] 
Yes,  let  me  go.    [Exits  through  the  dining  room,] 
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General..    [To  the  Countess.] 
He's  mighty  pleased.    He  was  afraid  he'd  have  to 
take  her.    He's  slipping  out  of  it  well.    He's  mighty 
pleased. 

Countess.    [To  General.] 
You  give  the  signal  for  departure. 
Edoardo. 
Cesare.    [In  a  low  voice  to  Elisa.] 
What's  happened? 

Elisa. 
Nothing.    All  nonsense. 

Countess.     [Taking  leave.] 
Good-bye,    Signora    Elisa;    good-bye,    dear    Mr. 
Nalli.     No,  don't  stir,  don't  stir.     We'll  get  the 
young  folks  on  our  way  out. 

General.     [To  Cesare.] 
And  again,  my  congratulations. 

Cesare. 
Thank  you. 

Elisa.  [To  General,  who  is  saluting  her.] 
I'll  accompany  you. 

Countess.     [Passing.    To  Edoardo.] 
So  tomorrow  the  good  nephew  will  accompany  his 
aunt  to  the  lecture.    It  will  be  a  noble  deed. 

Edoardo. 
I'm  going  there  to  gain  knowledge. 

Countess. 
I've  gained  it  here.    Signora  Flora,  remain,  I  beg 
of  you.     [They  make  their  exits  by  the  first  door, 
the  General,  Elisa  and  the  Countess.    Cesare,  at 
card  table,  gathers  up  and  puts  away  the  cards.]^ 
Edoardo.    [To  Flora.] 
Will  you  explain  to  me  1 

Flora. 
Please  be  kind  enough  not  to  ask. 
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Edoaedo. 
Are  you  angry  at  mef    You  promised  me  .  .  . 

Flora. 
V\e  changed  my  mind. 

Edoakdo. 
I  have,  at  least,  the  right  to  know  .  .  . 

Flora. 
The  right? 

Edoardo. 
Don't  send  me  away  like  this. 

Flora. 
That  is  a  matter  or  indifference  to  me. 

Edoardo. 
Oh,  very  well.     [Exit  without  saluting.'] 
[Enter  immediately  Don  Paolo  ;  then  Elisa.] 

Cesare. 
Oh,  it's  half  past  ten.   I'm  going  to  bed.    This  has 
been  a  crowded  day. 

Paolo.     {Entering.'] 
A  hurried  good-bye  .   .   .  where 's  Silvio? 

Flora. 
Silvio  has  gone  out. 

Paolo.    [Anxiously.] 
Gone  out? 

Cesare. 
About  five  minutes  ago. 

Paolo. 
With  Edoardo? 

Cesare. 
No,  he  went  before  him. 

Paolo. 
Didn't  he  mention  where  he  was  going? 

Cesare. 
No. 

Paolo. 
Not  to  you,  either,  Signora  Flora  ? 
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Flora. 
No,  Don  Paolo,  not  to  me,  either.    [She  sees  Elisa 
enter.]    Perhaps  to  mother. 

Elisa. 
What? 

Floba. 
Do  you  know  where  Silvio  has  gone! 

Paolo. 
Did  he  say  he  was  going  to  the  club? 

Elisa. 
No,  I  think  he  went  out  for  a  mouthful  of  fresh 
air.    Why  that  anxious  countenance  ? 

Paolo. 
Nothing.    I  wanted  to  speak  to  him.    I'll  see  if  I 
can't  overtake  him. 

Elisa. 
If  you'd  like  to  leave  word  .  .  . 
Paolo.     [Lightly.] 
It's  not  worth  while.     Time   enough  tomorrow. 
Good  night.    [Exits.] 

Cesare. 
Come,  Elisa. 

Elisa. 
In  a  moment ;  I  must  leave  some  orders. 

Cesare.     [Kisses  Elisa  on  the  forehead.] 
Good  night.  [Kisses  Flora.]  Good  night.  [Eodts.] 

Flora. 
It  was  Silvio  who  requested  you  to  accompany  us 
to  the  lecture. 

Elisa. 
No,  it  was  my  own  idea. 

Flora. 
Silvio  didn't  ask  you  to  keep  a  watch  over  his 
wife? 

Elisa. 
He  told  me  it  didn't  please  him  to  have  you  seen 
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alone  with  Edoardo.    Those  were  his  exact  words. 
You  know  that  he  cannot  endure  him. 

Floea. 

He  ought  to  have  spoken  to  me. 
Elisa. 

I  was  wrong.  When  you  refused  to  go,  I  realized 
it  at  once.  I  should  have  thought  about  it  first,  but 
it  is  a  long  time  since  I  was  young.    Forgive  me. 

Flora. 

You  haven't  offended  me.  It's  not  your  duty  to 
read  my  mind  to  know  all  the  evil  and  all  the  good. 
He  owes  me  that  and  I  demand  it  of  him.  He  tried 
all  the  evening  to  humiliate  me  and  has  been  doing 
so  for  some  days;  but  only  a  baseness  on  my  part 
would  humiliate  me,  and  I  am  guilty  of  none.  I  feel 
humiliated  on  his  account.  Even  if  I  am  not  the 
** simple,"  ** natural"  woman  that  he  fancies,  he 
sought  me  as  I  am,  he  loved  me  as  I  am. 

Elisa. 

Listen,  child,  the  misunderstandings  that  may 
arise  between  plain  people  amount  to  nothing.  This 
is  the  essential  point — you  love  Silvio  and  Silvio 
loves  you.    Let  us  first  make  sure  of  this  fact. 

Floea. 

A  while  ago,  Edoardo  asked  me  what  was  the  mat- 
ter, speaking  of  his  anxiety  in  a  low  voice,  as  though 
there  was  a  secret  between  us.  I  despise  him.  It 
has  been  Silvio  who  made  a  secret  of  it.  He  had  no 
right. 

Elisa. 

No  right? 

Flora. 

No.  And  whatever  he  may  think  of  him,  he  has  no 
right  to  be  so  bitter  and  to  have  forced  from  him  his 
shameful  confession,  insulting  him  as  he  did,  and 
compelling  me,  in  justice  and  for  pride's  sake,  to  half 
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take  his  part,  allowing  him  to  think  that  I  took  it. 
He  had  no  right — he  had  no  right. 

Elisa. 
I  have  lived  for  twenty-six  years  with  my  husband 
in  perfect  love  and  accord,  and  perhaps  for  that  rea- 
son, I  do  not  understand  you. 

Flora. 
Good  night,  mother.  [Kisses  her  and  starts  to  go.] 

Elisa. 
Won't  you  wait  for  Silvio? 

Floea. 
It's  quite  late. 

Elisa. 
Come  here.    Do  you  love  him  ? 

Flora. 
I  give  what  I  receive. 

Elisa. 
Now,  I  am  content.    Don't  keep  any  anger  against 
him. 

Flora. 
Not  if  he  makes  an  apology. 

Elisa. 
It  is  so  much  nicer  to  make  it  to  one  who  is  not 
expecting  it.    Look,  here  is  Silvio. 

Flora. 
I'll  run  off.    [Exit.] 

Silvio. 
[Enters,  pale  at  the  sight  of  his  mother  and  tries 
to  control  his  feelings.] 
I  was  hoping  to  find  Don  Paolo  still  here. 

Elisa. 
No,  he  went  out,  expecting  to  overtake  you. 

Silvio. 
To  overtake  me  at  the  clubf 

Elisa. 
I  don't  know.    But  at  any  rate,  at  this  hour  of 
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night,  not  finding  you  there,  he  must  have  gone 
home.    How  worried  you're  looking! 

Silvio. 
No.    Go  to  bed,  mother. 

Elisa. 
It  hardly  seems  to  me  worth  it.    I  have  spoken  to 
Flora. 

Silvio. 
[Endeavoring  to  dissimulate  his  real  emotion.] 
To  Flora?    About  what?    Oh  yes  .    .    .  good— 
you'll  tell  me  all  about  it  tomorrow. 

Elisa. 
It  won't  take  long  to  tell  it.    Flora  fancied  that 
my  proposal  to  accompany  them  had  been  planned 
by  us,  and  she  resented  it.    And  not  without  reason, 
don't  you  think? 

Silvio. 
Yes  .  .  .  yes  .  .  .  thank  you.  .  .  . 

Elisa. 
You  would  do  well  to  have  an  understanding  with 
Flora.    She  expects  you  to  .   .   .  what's  the  matter 
with  you,  Silvio  ? 

Silvio. 
Oh  God!  Nothing.  What's  the  matter  with  me? 
Am  I  pale?  I  may  have  taken  a  slight  cold.  Do  I 
look  feverish  ?  It  must  have  been  the  exercise.  Go, 
dear,  go.  It  would  please  me  to  have  you  go.  I 
swear  to  you  that  my  thoughts  are  thousands  of 
miles  away  from  these  things.  Go.  I'm  going  to 
write  a  couple  of  lines  .  .  .  and  then,  I'll  go  to  bed, 
too.  Don't  look  at  me  like  that.  You  blessed  women 
— ^what  notions  you  get  into  your  heads!  What 
could  happen?  You  are  all  alike.  My [Hesi- 
tates.]   Has  father  already  gone  to  bed? 

Elisa. 
Tell  me  about  it,  if  you  have  any  great  trouble. 
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Silvio. 
Go  to  bed,  .  .  .  go  to  bed,  mother. 

Elisa. 
Yes,  dear,  yes.    [Exits.] 

Silvio.    [^5  soon  as  she  has  gone,  rings  the  bell, 
sits  at  the  writing  desk,  and  begins  to  write.] 
Ambrogio. 
Sir! 

Silvio. 
These   two  notes   must  be   delivered   tomorrow 
morning  early,  one  to  Don  Paolo — wake  him  up  if 
necessary. 

Ambrogio. 
Yes,  sir. 

Silvio.     [  Writing.  ] 
And  the  other  to  Engineer  Tallori.    Do  you  know 
where  he  lives  ^ 

Ambrogio. 
Yes,  sir. 

Silvio. 
You  will  go  yourself. 

Ambrogio. 
Yes,  sir. 

Silvio. 
Remember,  at  dawn.    Here.    [Hands  him  the  two 
notes.] 

Ambrogio. 
Anything  else,  sir? 

Silvio. 
Nothing.     [Ambrogio  makes  his  exit.    Silvio  re- 
mains a  long  time  at  the  desk,  his  head  in  his  hands.] 
A  thief !    To  my  father ! 

CURTAIN. 


ACT  n. 

[Same  stage  setting  as  Act  I.    Doors  all  closed. 
Fire  out.] 

[Ambeogio  is  dusting.'] 

Silvio.    [Enters  with  overcoat  and  hat.] 
Ambrogio,  have  you  delivered  those  notes? 

Ambrogio. 
Yes,  at  six  this  morning.    There's  a  note  for  yon 
from  Don  Paolo.    [Takes  it  from  desk  and  hands  it 
to  him.]    His  servant  brought  it  a  little  after  seven, 
but  you  had  already  gone  out. 

Silvio. 
[Reads  the  note  and  makes  a  slight  movement  of 
annoyance.] 
Did  anyone  inquire  for  me  ? 

Ambrogio. 
Signora  Elisa  was  inquiring  for  you. 

Silvio. 
I  mean,  anyone  outside  of  the  house  ? 

Ambrogio. 
No. 

Silvio.    [Remains  a  moment  in  thought.] 
I  am  going  out  again.    If  Don  Paolo  or  Engineer 
Tallori  should  come,  tell  him  to  wait  for  me.    I  will 
not  be  long. 

Ambrogio. 
Shall  I  tell  Signora  Elisa? 
Silvio. 
No,  no.    [Pause.]    Is  my  father  up? 

Ambrogio. 
He  is  dressing. 

Silvio. 
Remember  to  have  them  wait  for  me.     [Goes  to- 
wards the  entrance.    Cesare  enters.] 
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Cesaee.  * 

Oh,  Silvio,  are  you  going  out? 

Silvio.    [At  the  door.] 
Yes. 

Cesabe. 
In  such  a  hurry? 

Silvio. 
Pardon  me.  [Comes  back.]  Good  morning,  father. 
[Offers  his  hand.] 

Cesare. 
Good  morning,  son.     [Shakes  Silvio's  hand  and 
holds  it  in  his  own.    To  Amhrogio.]    Send  Mr.  Nori 
to  me.    [Ambeogio  leaves.    To  Silvio.]    Your  hands 
are  cold.    Have  you  already  been  out? 

Silvio. 
Yes,  for  a  moment,  but  after  taking  a  few  steps, 
I  remembered  that  I  had  forgotten  a  paper  and 
returned  for  it. 

Cesaee. 
Good  people  are  early  risers.     I'll  wager  your 
cousin  Edoardo  is  still  in  his  first  sleep. 
Silvio.    [About  to  go.] 
I'll  go  if  you  don't  mind. 

Cesaee. 
Go,  go. 

Silvio.     [Starts  to  go  out,  turns  back  and  ap- 
proaching his  father,  looks  at  him  closely.] 

Cesaee. 
Well? 

Silvio.     [Puts  his  hands  on  his  shoulders  and 
kisses  him  on  the  head.] 

Cesaee. 
There  I  there!    [Pats  him  on  the  back.] 
Silvio.    [Goes  out.] 

Cesaee.    [With  a  satisfied  air,  walks  up  and  down 
the  room  to  exercise  his  limbs,  whistling  an  air  from 
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an  old  Italian  opera.  At  one  point  he  strikes  a  false 
note;  then  he  begins  at  the  beginning,  but  strikes  it 
again.] 

Elisa.    [Enters  from  the  dining  room  ivith  a  cup 
of  coffee,  without  tray  or  sugar  bowl.] 

Cesare. 
Here  comes  my  good  wife  with  my  morning  bev- 
erage. [Takes  the  cup  and  waits  as  if  expecting  a 
word  from  Elisa.]  You  ought  to  answer:  ''Pre- 
pared with  my  own  white  hands."  We  must  respect 
old  traditions.  [Drinks,  makes  a  ivry  face  and 
stops.]  Some  great  domestic  trouble  must  have 
occurred. 

Elisa. 
Why? 

Cesare. 
There  isn't  a  bit  of  sugar  in  the  coffee. 

Elisa. 
How  thoughtless !    I'll  go.  .  .  . 

Cesare. 
No,  never  mind.    I'll  drink  it  bitter.    They  say  it 
is  more  wholesome.     [Drinks  it.]    It's  the  heat  that 
stimulates,  not  the  sweetness. 

NoRi.    [Entering  from  main  door.] 
Did  you  send  for  me  ? 

Cesare. 
Yes.    Do  you  keep  the  correspondence  of  the  last 
ten  years  here  or  in  the  office  ? 

NORI. 

Here.    The  recent  correspondence  only  is  kept  at 
the  office. 

Cesare. 

Very  well.    Bring  me  the  file  of  the  first  half  of 
the  year  1894. 

NOBI. 

Yes,  sir.     [Goes  out.] 
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Elisa. 
I'm  a  little  worried  about  Silvio. 

Cesabe. 
Exactly.    Can  you  explain  to  me  his  laughter  and 
departure  ? 

Elisa. 
Connubial  clouds. 

Cesakb. 
Storm  clouds? 

Elisa. 
There  ought  not  to  be  any.    There  is  no  reason  for 
it;  but  when  Silvio  came  in  last  night  he  seemed  so 
upset  that  I  wondered  if  he  hadn't  some  other 
trouble. 

Cesabe. 
What  trouble  could  you  expect  him  to  have?    He's 
a  perfectly  happy  man. 

Elisa. 
And  this  morning  he  went  out  so  early ! 

Cesabe. 
He 's  out  now — went  a  minute  before  you  came  in. 

Elisa. 
No! 

Cesabe. 
I  was  speaking  to  him. 

Elisa. 
Do  you  mean  to  say  that  he  returned  and  then 
went  out  again? 

Cesabe. 
Returned!    Yes,  he  said  that,  after  taking  a  few 
steps,  he  found  that  he  had  forgotten  a  paper. 

Elisa. 
I  assure  you  that  he  was  out  at  seven  o'clock,  and 
now  it's  nine. 

Cesabe. 
That's  strange. 
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Elisa. 
I  heard  from  Flora  that  he  didn't  close  an  eye  the 
whole  night,  and  that  he  didn't  speak  a  word  to  her. 

Cesaee. 
And  didn't  she  ask  him  .  .  .  ? 

Elisa. 
Flora  isn't  the  kind  to  ask ;  she  waits. 

Cesake. 
On  her  dignity.    Lover's  passing  clouds. 

Elisa. 
Nevertheless  he  tried  to  deceive  you  in  regard  to 
his  early  departure. 

Cesare.    [Laughing.] 
He  was  ashamed  of  it.    [Nori  enters.]    Fine !  [To 
Ei;^isA.]    I  must  go  to  work,  and  shut  out  all  domestic 
affections.     You  don't  want  to  interfere  in   this. 
[The  door  hell  rings.] 

Elisa. 
No,  I  interfered  yesterday,  and  I  regretted  it. 
[Enters  the  dining  room.] 

Cesaee.    [To  Nobi.] 
I  want  to  find  a  document  .  .   .  [Enter  Edoardo.] 
You!    I  thought  you  in  your  first  sleep.     Do  you 
wish  to  see  me  ? 

Edoardo. 
You're  the  very  man  I  want. 
Cesare. 
Sit  down  and  wait. 

Edoardo.  h 

I  was  up  with  the  sun  and  deserve  some  considera-  "I 
tion.    You  ought  to  give  me  an  audience  before  your 
secretary. 

Cesaee. 
Very  well.    [To  Nori.]    Did  you  do  as  I  told  you 
yesterday? 
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NOBI. 

I*d  like  a  confirmation 

Cesabe.     [Hard.] 
A  confirmation  of  my  orders!     Have  you  ever 
known  me  to  change  them?    Execute  them. 

NoRi.     [Approaches  him  and  in  a  low  voice.] 
I'm  authorized  to  state  to  you  .  .  . 

Edoaedo. 
[Who  stands  looking  at  the  Greuze  picture.] 
You  may  speak  out.    I  know  all  about  it. 
NoEi.    [Looks  at  Cesabe  questioningly.] 

Cesabe. 
Speak  out. 

NORI. 

I'm  authorized  to  declare  to  you  that  if  you  per- 
sist in  selling,  Lamais  will  become  insolvent  today. 

Cesabe. 
That's  of  interest  to  his  creditors;  he  owes  me 
nothing.    You  may  gg.    Wait  for  me  out  there,  and 
we  will  go  together.     [Nobi  inclines  his  head  and 
makes  his  exit  by  main  entrance.] 

Cesabe.    [To  Edoabdo.] 
Now  be  quick.    [Begins  sorting  papers  in  file.] 

Edoabdo. 
I've  come  to  make  you  a  proposition. 

Cesabe. 
There's  the  door.    I  have  no  time  to  waste. 

Edoabdo. 
I  assure  you  I'm  talking  sense. 

Cesabe. 
So  much  the  worse.    I've  told  you  a  hundred  times 
not  to  meddle  with  business.    I  don't  want  it,  and  as 
your  provider  I  have  the  right  to  demand  it 

Edoabdo. 
Yes,  after  your  magnificent  present  of  last  night  I 
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Cesare. 
I  cancelled  fifteen  thousand  francs'  worth  of  your 
promissory  notes. 

Edoardo. 
And  I  remained  as  poor  as  before. 

Cesaee. 
I  give  you  two  thousand  francs  a  month. 

Edoaedo. 
For  my  ordinary  expenses,  but  there  are  extras. 

Cesaee. 
The  foolish  gambling  at  the  club. 

Edoaedo. 
I've  lost  sixty  thousand  francs. 
Cesaee. 


A  trifle! 
I'm  in  a  hole. 
Get  out  of  it. 


Edoaedo. 
Cesaee. 


Edoaedo. 
That's  what  I'm  trying  to  do. 

Cesaee. 
You  plan  to  profit  by  this  proposal? 

Edoaedo. 
It  runs  in  the  blood,  Uncle,  dear.  The  world  is 
perverse.  If  we  cannot  conquer  it  by  force,  we  may 
by  strategy.  I  have  been  offered  a  percentage  on  the 
profits  and  an  advance  on  the  percentage — legiti- 
mate earnings,  too — and  this  with  what  I  earn  from 
you.  It's  no  sinecure  to  be  the  nephew  of  a  rich 
banker — a  successful  one  like  you — ^when  it  comes  to 
defending  him. 

Cesaee. 
And  who  asked  you  to  ?    No  man  can  be  a  success 
and  not  make  enemies.    He  doesn't  seek  them. 
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Edoardo. 
No,  he  must  deserve  them. 

Cesabb. 
Certainly.    There  is  no  man  of  firm  will  who  does 
not  invite  enmity.    I  know  how  to  get  what  I  want. 

Edoardo. 
I,  too,  try  to  get  what  I  want. 

Cesabb. 
That's  different.    I  have  had  but  one  desire,  and 
a  difficult  one. 

Edoaedo. 
You  deserve  much  credit. 

Cesare. 
You  don't  understand  such  things. 

Edoardo. 
Let  us  speak,  then,  of  what  I  do  understand.    Let 
me  make  you  my  proposition,  and  if  you  don't  like 
it,  you  can  reject  it. 

Cesabb. 
Let's  hear  it.     [Begins  again  to  turn  over  the 
leaves  in  the  file.] 

Edoardo. 
I  will  tell  you  at  once  that  I'm  sent  by  a  person 
who  is  safe  and  reliable,  whom  you  know  and  appre- 
ciate, and  whom  I  will  name  at  the  right  time.    Are 
you  listening? 

Cesare. 
I'm  never  more  attentive  to  a  conversation  than 
when  seemingly  otherwise  occupied.    Go  on. 

Edoardo. 
This  is  it — a  South  American  republic  wishes  to 
construct  a  large  military  and  commercial  port.  A 
decree  of  General  Rino,  president  of  the  republic, 
assures  an  immediate  concession  of  Lamira  Bay;  a 
hundred  years '  exclusive  privilege  of  navigation  and 
fishery  rights  all  along  the  Pulcro  River;  and  the 
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perpetual  ownership  of  an  immense  territory,  of 
eight  hundred  thousand  square  miles  included,  be- 
tween degrees  of  latitude [Opens  and  consults 

Ms  note  hook.] 

Cesabe. 
Never  mind  that — never  mind  that — ^go  ahead. 

Edoakdo. 
...  to  the  company  that  will  assume  the  con- 
struction of  the  port.    The  grantee  is  now  here  in 
Milan.    I  saw  the  original  decree,  duly  attested. 
Cesaee.    [Searching.] 
Where  in  thunder  is  it? 

Edoaedo. 
For  twenty  years  from  the  time  of  the  completion 
of  the  port,  all  the  rights  of  anchorage  and  dockage 
will  be  given  to  the  construction  company.  This  is  to 
be  collected  by  the  company's  own  agents.  Does  it 
sound  unreasonable  to  you? 

Cesaee. 
Almost  anything  is  possible. 
Edoakdo. 
They  desire  to  bring  the  benefits  of  civilization  to 
a  people.  .  .  . 

Cesaee.    [Still  shuffling  through  the  papers.] 
No,  that's  the  manifesto.    I'll  put  this  aside. 

Edoaedo. 
But  that  shuffling  of  yours  .  .  . 

Cesaee. 
I  must  find  that  document. 

Edoaedo. 
How  can  anyone  converse  with  a  person  who  .  .  . 

Cesaee. 
I  must  find  it.    Go  ahead. 

Edoaedo. 
You  will  be  surprised  that  an  enterprise  of  such 
importance  and  security  .   .   . 
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Cesabe.     [Has  discovered  the  document.] 
Here  it  is.    [Takes  the  paper  and  places  a  weight 
upon  it.     Then  arises  and  approaches  Edoardo.] 
Let's  conclude  this.   What  does  your  friend  Easpini 
want  of  me? 

Edoabdo. 
By  Jove,  how  did  you  know  I  was  referring  to 
him? 

Cesaee. 
I  recognize  his  style.  Easpini  is  the  Jules  Verne 
of  finance.  All  vagabond  inventions  originate  with 
him.  In  the  Bourse  he  is  called  *'The  Terrestrial 
Globe."  I  scented  him  immediately  when  you  men- 
tioned this  republic;  and  when  I  heard  the  particu- 
lars, I  was  sure  if  it — ^his  style,  precision  and  great 
distance.    But  he's  no  fool,  and  often  hits  the  mark. 

Edoabdo. 
And  this  time  .  .  . 

Cesare. 
Oh  yes,  it's  possible  there's  such  a  thing  as  Elmira 
Bay,  the  Eiver  .  .  . 

Edoabdo. 
Pulcro. 

Cesare. 
The  Eiver  Pulcro,  and  the  surrounding  country,  as 
you  say;  and  even  if  they  didn't  exist,  the  combina- 
tion might  be  feasible  and  profitable  at  the  same 
time — even  more  so,  perhaps.  We  are  financiers, 
not  geographers. 

Edoabdo. 
Exactly. 

Cesare. 
Since  the  concession  has  been  made  .  .  .  and  of 
that  I  have  no  doubt. 

Edoardo. 
It  has.   It  has. 
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Cesake. 
The  statistical  relation  .  .  . 
Edoabdo. 
With  a  big  colored  map  .  .  . 

Cesake. 
And  the  plan  of  the  port  .  .  . 

Edoaedo. 
The  grantee  made  it. 

Cesare. 
Ah,  he*s  an  engineer! 

Edoabdo. 
No,  a  lawyer.    In  those  countries  .  .  . 

Cesake. 
Of  course.    Very  well,  I'll  say  neither  yes  nor  no. 
Raspini  may  come  and  see  me  tomorrow  and  we'll 
discuss  it. 

Edoakdo. 
Not  this  morning? 

Cesake. 
No. 

Edoakdo. 
Can't  you  this  morning! 

Cesake. 
It  won't  be  convenient  for  me. 

Edoakdo. 
Because  .  .  .  tomorrow  .  .  . 

Cesake. 
It  would  be  too  late.  I  know  well,  because  if 
Lamais  becomes  bankrupt  today,  Easpini  is  out 
three  hundred  thousand  francs  at  the  lowest  esti- 
mate ;  therefore  he  will  bring  me  in  a  package — five 
or  six  "degrees  of  latitude" — because  I  may  see  fit 
to  keep  Lamais  floating. 

Edoakdo. 
Keep  him  floating,  at  any  rate.    Don*t  deal  him 
the  final  blow ;  suspend  hostilities. 
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Cesakb. 
I  make  war  on  no  one.    I'm  looking  out  for  my 
own  interests. 

Edoardo. 
And  so  is  Raspini. 

Cesabe. 
He's  doing  right. 

Edoabdo. 
But  when  a  common  interest  is  created  .  .  . 

Cesabe. 
In  business  matters  there  are  no  common  inter- 
ests ;  there  is  mine,  which  I  look  out  for,  and  that  of 
others,  which  do  not  concern  me.  If  a  friend  makes 
me  a  good  offer  today  in  order  to  save  three  hun- 
dred thousand  francs,  he'll  make  me  a  better  one 
tomorrow  when  he  will  have  lost  them.  He  will 
come  to  me  because  he  needs  me;  the  greater  the 
need  .  .  . 

Edgakdo. 
Raspini  foresaw  all  your  arguments. 

Cesaee. 
Of  course  he  did ! 

Edoardo. 
And  that's  why  he  sent  me. 
Cesaee. 
To  work  on  my  sympathies  .  .  .  ? 

Edoaedo. 
No,  because  he  has  something  to  offer  to  bring 
you  to  his  terms,  but  it  concerns  a  delicate  affair. 

Cesare. 
By  Jove!     How  much  is  your  handling  of  the 
''delicate  affair"  going  to  cost  him? 

Edoakdo. 
I  am  here  on  your  account.    I  introduced  the  other 
affair  first,  because  if  I  commenced  with  this,  you 
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would  not  have  listened  to  me.    Young  Lamais,  the 
son  .  .  . 

Cesabb. 
Fausto ! 

Edoakdo. 
Yes.    He  has  completely  lost  his  head.    Last  night 
at  the  club  he  raved  against  you  like  a  madman. 

Cesaee. 
Poor  devil ! 

Edoakdo. 
I  won't  repeat  his  words. 

Cesaee. 
I  can  well  imagine  them,  the  ungovernable  lan- 
guage of  a  ruined  man  when  he  shows  his  horns. 
[Laughs.]     I  recognize  the  iOiowery  style :  swindler, 
traitor,  usurer,  breaker  of  his  word  .  .  .  thief  .  .  . 

Edoaedo. 
And  Silvio  heard  him. 

Cesaee. 
No! 

Edoaedo. 
He  heard  him. 

Cesaee. 
How  do  you  know ?    Were  you  there? 

Edoaedo. 
No,  I  wasn't  there. 

Cesaee. 
"Who  told  you?    How  do  you  know?  It's  false. 

Edoaedo. 
Silvio  had  promised  to  go  to  the  club  last  night  for 
the  election. 

Cesaee. 
Yes. 

Edoaedo. 
It  seems  that  Fausto  Lamais  proposed  to  hurl  all 
his  vituperations  in  his  face. 
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Cesaee. 
Coward ! 

Edoardo. 
He  intimated  this  determination  at  dinner  at  the 
club.  Seeing  that  Silvio  delayed,  he  commenced  to 
talk  excitedly,  but  his  friends  by  degrees  quieted 
him.  Then,  about  half  past  ten.  Marquis  Orlenghi 
succeeded  in  dragging  him  away,  intending  to  take 
him  home.  Raspini  left  at  the  same  time.  While 
Fausto  was  entering  Orlenghi  *s  carriage  and  Ras- 
pini was  getting  into  a  cab,  they  saw  Silvio  at  the 
entrance  of  the  club.  Fausto  made  a  movement  to 
affront  him,  when  Orlenghi  pushed  him  into  the  car- 
riage; but  as  the  carriage  was  departing,  Fausto 
shouted  through  the  carriage  door,  [Imitating  the 
tone.]  "Cesare  Nalli  is  a  ...  is  a  ..  .  [In  his 
natural  voice.]  I  cannot  utter  it.  .  .  .  [Imitates 
him  again.]  I  can  prove  it !  I,  Fausto  Lamais." 
Cesare.  [Long  silence.] 
Silvio  may  have  heard  him,  eh? 

Edoaedo. 
Yes.     Raspini  was  looking  out  of  the  window, 
and    saw    Silvio    running    after    Orlenghi 's   car- 
riage, .  .  .  which  he  did  not  catch  up  with,  of  course. 

Cesare. 
I  see. 

Edoaedo.    [After  a  pause.] 
Listen  to  me.    Isidoro  Lamais,  who  was  imme- 
diately summoned,  will  arrive  this  morning  at  ten 
o'clock,  and  Raspini  is  certain  he  will  know  how  to 
compel  his  son  to  apologize. 

Cesaee. 
What!    He  won't  do  it. 

Edoaedo. 
Recognizing  that  he  was  somewhat  intoxicated  on 
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leaving  the  club,  ...   a  fact  which  Raspini  and 

Orlenghi  would  be  disposed  to  confirm 

Cesare. 
He  won't  do  it;  he  won't  do  it. 

Edoakdo. 
To  save  his  father  from  ruin,  if  you  accept  Ras- 
pini's  proposition. 

Cesare. 
I'll  accept  nothing.    He  won't  do  it.    I  wouldn't 
do  it. 

Edoaedo. 
Remember  that  an  apology  will  entirely  cancel 
what  happened  yesterday ;  and  Fausto  can  safely  do 
it — he  has  already  fought  six  duels. 

Cesaee. 
Fought!    [A  knock  is  heard  at  the  door.]    Who's 
that!    [Ambeogio  enters.]    What  is  it? 
Ambkogio. 
Silvio  heard  that  Edoardo  was  here  and  would 
like  a  word  with  him. 

Cesaee.     [To  Edoardo.] 
Outside — ^go  outside.   [Edoaedo  starts.]   No,  stay. 

Ambeogio. 
He  says  he  just  wants  a  word  with  him.    He  is 
waiting  for  him  in  the  hall. 

Edoaedo. 
You  see,  it's  better  .  .  . 

Cesaee.    [To  Ambeogio.] 
Tell  him  to  come  here. 

Edoaedo. 
But,  Uncle!  .  .  . 

Cesaee.    [To  Ambeogio.] 
Go.     [Ambeogio  exits.    To  Edoaedo.]     I  want  to 
see  him.    What  can  he  want  you  for? 
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Edoabdo. 
I  don't  know.    [Long  pause.]    You  don't  intend 
to  speak  to  him,  do  you?    You  dare  not. 

Silvio.    [Enters.    Lightly  to  his  father.] 
I  didn't  want  to  disturb  you. 

Cesaee.    [Standing  near  the  fireplace.] 
No  disturbance,  .  .  .  but  if  it's  confidential  ...  I 
will  leave  you. 

Silvio.    [Laughing.] 
No,  father,  not  of  any  consequence. 

Cesare. 
At  any  rate,  .   .   .I'm  going  to  read.     [Takes  a 
newspaper  from  the  mantel,  unfolds  it  as  if  to  read, 
but  keeps  his  eyes  on  his  son.] 

Silvio.     [To  Edoardo.] 
I  wanted  to  ask  you   .    .    .    [Draws  him  aside.] 
Does  Engineer  Tallori  live  in  the  same  building  with 
you? 

Edoardo. 
Yes,  on.  the  floor  above. 

Silvio. 
Do  you  know  if  he's  out  of  town? 

Edoardo. 
I  don't  think  so.    I  met  him  last  night  at  the  Club. 
What  day  is  to-day? 

Silvio. 
Thursday. 

Edoardo. 
He  is  surely  in  town.    He  has  a  committee  meeting 

at  the  Hospital.    Do  you  want 

Silvio. 
Yes,  we  were  to  meet  this  morning.    I  wrote  him 
to  wait  for  me.    .    .    .    He  is  not  at  home. 

Edoardo. 
Strange !    He  never  goes  out  in  the  morning.    Did 
they  say  he  had  left  town  ? 
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Silvio. 
The  servant  told  me  twice,  **He  is  not  in.'* 

Edoaedo. 
You  were  there  twice f    Something  urgent? 

Silvio.     [Lightly.] 
No,  no. 

Edoaedo. 

If  I  can  be  of  any  use 

Silvio.  [Dryly.] 
No,  thank  you.  [Turns  to  his  father  in  a  free  and 
easy  manner.]  Father,  aren't  you  going  to  the  office 
this  morning?  [Cesaee  does  not  answer.  Silvio 
approaches  him  and  pats  him  affectionately  on  the 
hack.]  I'm  speaking  to  you,  father. 

Cesare. 
Yes,  in  a  few  moments. 

Silvio. 
Shame!     It's  very  late.     [Exit  through  dining 
room.] 

Cesaee.    [To  Edoaedo,  in  a  choking  voice.] 
He  wants  to  challenge  Fausto,  eh? 

Edoaedo. 
He  didn't  tell  me  so,  but  it's  probable. 

Cesaee. 
They'll  kill  him! 

Uh! 

Cesaee. 
They'll  kill  him.   .   .   .   That  fellow  is  an  expert 
swordsman. 

Edoaedo. 
What  foolishness ! 

Cesaee. 

He  did  it  on  purpose.  .  .  .  Don't  you  see  that  he 
did  it  on  purpose?  What  had  Silvio  to  do  with  it? 
What  could  he  do?    He  should  have  spoken  to  me — 
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to  me — ^to  me!  I*d  have  shown  him!  What  he 
imputes  to  me,  I  would  have  shown  him  his  own 
father  was  guilty  of  ten  years  ago — the  identical,  the 
identical  thing.  Here  are  the  proofs — I  came  across 
them  a  while  ago. 

Edoaedo. 
What's  that  to  do  with  it! 

Cesabe. 
What's  that  to  do  with  it  I    It's  my  affair. 

Edoabdo. 
Yours? 

Cesabe. 
The  insult  was  directed  to  me.   I'll  do  the  fighting. 

Edoardo. 
Are  you  mad?    At  sixty  years  of  age ! 

Cesabe. 
Oh  I 

Edoaedo. 
You  never  held  a  sword  in  your  hand. 

Cesare. 
I'll  get  the  worst  of  it.    What  matter! 

Edoaedo. 
A  young  man  cannot  fight  with  a  man  of  sixty 
years. 

Cesabe. 
He  can  insult  him,  though ! 

Edoaedo. 
It  can't  he  done.     It's  against  the  rules.    You 
couldn't  find  seconds.    It's  impossible. 

Cesabe. 

I  won't  have — ^I  won't  have  Silvio 

Edoaedo. 
You  have  courage  enough  to  fight  yourself;  why 
fear  for  him? 

Cesabe. 
I  've  made  my  money  for  him.    He  shall  enjoy  it ; 
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I'll  take  care  of  that.    I'll  not  allow  my  son  to  fall 
into  a  trap.    There's  the  law. 

Edoaedo. 
What  do  you  mean  to  do  ? 

Cesake.  ♦ 

I  mean  to  go  straight  to  the  chief  of  police. 

Edoardo. 
Great  heavens! 

Cesare. 
Yes — straight  to  the  chief  of  police. 

Edoaedo. 
Silvio  would  never  forgive  you. 

Cesare. 
What's  the  difference? 

Edoardo. 
Heavens  above !  This  is  something  terrible !  We'd 
be  obliged  to  fly  in  disgrace — you,  Silvio,  I,  all  of  us 
— and  never  dare  to  raise  our  heads  again. 

Cesare. 
There's  the  law. 

Edoardo. 
Remember  that,  after  such  an  act,  Fausto  would 
have  the  right  to  refuse  every  satisfaction. 

Cesare. 
That's  what  I  want. 

Edoardo. 
And  everybody  would  sympathize  with  him.  They 
already  do  in  secret. 

Cesare. 
Naturally ! 

Edoardo. 
And  they  would  come  out  openly  with  everything ; 
and  what  is  being  whispered  now  would  be  brought 
out,  published,  and  proved. 

Cesare. 
What? 
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Edoardo. 
That  you  had  formed  a  syndicate  with  Lamais  to 
protect  the  shares  of  the  bank ;  that  you  had  pledged 
yourself  to  buy  them,  and  that  you  had  sold  them  in 
secret. 

Cesabb. 
And  wasn't  Isidoro  Lamais,  ten  years  ago,  in  a 
syndicate  with  Ramigis?    And  didn't  he  pledge  his 
word  to  buy?    Didn't  he  sell?    Didn't  Ramigis  fail! 

Edoardo. 
Isidoro   Lamais*   wrongdoing   does   not    justify 
yours.  .  .  . 

Cesaee. 
This  from  you? — ^you,  who  only  last  night  were 
asking  me  for  a  share  of  the  profits ! 

Edoabdo. 
When  things  were  settled. 

Cesare. 
Ah  I  you  have  a  plastic  conscience. 

Edoardo. 
It  doesn't  concern  me.     When  Silvio  comes  to 

know 

Cesare. 
It's  not  for  Silvio  to  judge  his  father. 
Edoardo. 

But 

Cesare. 
It's  not  for  him  to  judge  me,  I  say.    I  made  the 
money  for  him ;  it's  for  him  to  spend  it. 

Edoardo. 

But  when  honor  is  at  stake 

Cesare. 
I  have  always  honored  my  obligations.    Enough 
of  this. 

Edoardo. 
I'll  inform  Silvio  first,  rather  than  permit  you  to 
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go.    You'd  sadly  regret  it  yourself  to-morrow.    Bet- 
ter a  thousand  times  a  saber  cut  I 

Cesabe. 
Yes — on  somebody  else's  skin. 

Edoaedo. 
Oh,  even  on  mine !    Life  is  good  only  for  the  joy 
that  is  in  it,  and,  after  that,  to  fling  away.    But  I 
cannot  take  Silvio's  place. 

Cesaee. 
I  know.  .  .   .   [Looking  at  him  fixedly.]    I  warn 
you,  if  anything  happens  to  Silvio,  you'd  have  noth- 
ting  to  expect — ^nothing — do  you  understand! 

Edoasdo. 
Uncle! 

Cesare. 
Keep  it  well  in  mind, — I  made  my  wealth  for  him. 
While  he  lives,  there  will  also  be  some  for  you — 
plenty;  but  I  made  it  for  him.    Should  I  lose  him, 
I'd  throw  it  to  the  dogs ;  I'd  let  you  starve. 

Edoaedo. 

Be  kind  enough  to  remember  that  I  came  to  you 

to  propose  an  adjustment  of  the  affair.    Do  as  you 

like,  but  don't  be  too  precipitate.    Eemember  that 

you  have  the  whole  day  to  think  it  over.    Good-bye. 

Cesaee. 
Not  a  word  to  Silvio — remember. 

Edoaedo. 
No. 

Cesaee. 
"Where  are  you  going? 

Edoaedo. 
Easpini  is  waiting  for  an  answer?  Do  you  accept? 

Cesaee. 
I  never  let  sentiment  interfere  with  business — 
never.    They  are  absolutely  separate.    It's  a  prin- 
ciple of  mine.    To  violate  it  would  appear  to  me  to 
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open  wide  the  door  to  ruin — an  act  of  cowardice. 
I  care  nothing  for  the  losses  or  gains.  I've  lost 
millions  without  losing  an  hour's  sleep.  I'd  give 
a  hundred  thousand  francs  to  any  one  who  would 
show  me  a  way  out  of  this  difficulty. 

Edoabdo. 
Mere  words ! 

Cesabe. 
A  hundred  thousands  francs  down. 

Edoabdo. 
What  I     That's    worth    considering.     [Reflects.] 
No — there's  no  way. 

Cesaee. 
Very  well.   You  may  thank  Raspini  for  his  prefer- 
ence, but  I  don't  do  business  with  a  knife  at  my 
throat.    [Rings  the  bell.] 

Edoardo. 
Are  you  really  going  to  the  chief  of  police! 

Cesare. 
Didn't  you  tell  me  that  I  had  until  to-night? 
Twelve  hours !  I'll  call  for  Nori  and  go  to  the  office. 
[Goes  to  his  desk,  picks  up  paper,  and  closes  the 
file.]  Why  doesn't  he  come?  [Shouts.]  Ambrogio! 
Ambrogio ! 

Flora.    [From  right.] 
Can  I  do  anything  for  you,  father? 

Cesare. 
Where  were  you? 

Flora. 
I  was  in  there,  consulting  with  mother  and  the 
dressmaker. 

Cesare. 
Where  can  Ambrogio  be  ? 

Flora. 
I  don't  know;  I'll  go  and  look  for  him. 
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Cesaee. 
I  just  wanted  him  to  call  Mr.  Nori  for  me.    I'll  go 
myself.    [Exit  from  main  entrance.] 

Edoakdo. 
Flora,  do  me  the  favor  to  tell  Aunt  that  I  will  call 
for  her  about  half-past  two,  or  earlier. 

Flora. 
Call  for  her? 

Edoaedo. 
Yes,  for  the  lecture,  at  three  o'clock.    Have  you 
slept  wellf 

Flora. 
Yes,  very  well,  thank  you.  But  mother  isn't  going. 
Edoardo. 

It  was  she  who  proposed 

Flora. 
I  know ;  she  intended  sending  you  word  this  morn- 
ing, and  perhaps  has  done  so.    However,  she's  not 
going. 

Edoardo. 
That's  a  shame !  I  was  curious  to  see  how  it  would 
impress  her.    You  are  accustomed  to  hearing  lec- 
tures, but  she  has  never  heard  any.    It  would  have 
interested  me. 

Flora. 
If  you  would  care  to  persuade  her,  I'll  call  her. 

Edoardo.    [After  a  slight  pause.] 
Are  you  aware  that  you  treated  me  rather  un- 
kindly last  night? 

Flora. 
I  am  usually  aware  of  what  I  am  doing.    It  didn't 
please  me  to  answer  your  impertinent  question. 

Edoardo. 
Impertinent!    I  couldn't  have  believed  you   so 
fickle  as  to  change  your  mind  from  one  minute  to 
another. 
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Floba. 
Mother,  too,  has  changed  her  mind. 

Edoabdo. 
Oh,  I  expected  that.    I  wanted  to  be  assured  again 
by  you  of  your  change  of  mind.    It  was  apparent  to 
me  that  you  have  both  obeyed  the  same  command. 

Flora. 
I  am  not  accustomed  to  receiving  commands. 

Edoabdo. 
Not  even  from  Silvio — whom  you  love! 

Flora. 
Quite  right. 

Edoabdo. 
That  good  Silvio  cannot  endure  me;  I  don't  know 
why.    I  praise  his  pictures,  endure  his  jokes,  and 
smile  at  his  wit.     [Looking  directly  at  Flora.]     I 
admire  everything  that  belongs  to  him. 

Flora. 
Are  you  telling  me  this  to  repeat  to  Silvio  1 

Edoardo. 
That's  understood. 

Flora. 
I  will  repeat  it  to  him,  and  will  try  to  restore  you 
to  his  good  graces.    Silvio  is  kind-hearted. 

Edoardo. 
An  easy  thing  to  the  happy. 
Flora. 
Are  you  so  unhappy? 

Edoardo. 
You  believe  me  wicked,  I  suppose.    I'm  proud  of 
it.    The  great  Nietzsche  teaches  that  goodness  is  a 
virtue  of  mediocre  minds.    A  lady  friend  of  mine 
used  to  tell  me  that  I  was  as  perverse  as  a  woman. 

Flora. 
Even  more  so. 
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Edoaedo. 
*  *  Even  more  so ! '  *    Imagine  it ! 

Flora. 
And  the  lady  friend  was  the  young  and  fascinating 
hunchback  of  Carpazi? 

Edoaedo. 
No !    The  Marchioness  of  Raplitz  was  blind  so  far 
as  I  was  concerned. 

Flora. 
She  has  faith  in  you*. 

Edoardo. 
Oh,  yes,  poor  thing !    And  you,  too,  in  the  bottom 
of  your  heart,  have  faith  in  me. 

Flora. 
And  I  also,  "poor  thing!" 

Edoardo. 
The  day  will  come  when  you  will  agree  with  me. 

Flora. 
Are  you  sure? 

Edoardo. 
Absolutely  sure.  You  are  the  only  person  in  whom 
I  recognize  an  affinity  with  my  sentiments. 

Flora. 
A  sisterly  affinity. 

Edoardo. 
[Looking  at  her  with  passionate  admiration.'] 
How  well  that  dress  becomes  you!    It  displays 
your  beauty  to  perfection. 

Flora. 
It's  a  present  from  Silvio. 

Edoardo. 
I  could  have  sworn  that  you  would  have  answered 
me  like  that. 

Flora. 
Why? 
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Edoardo. 
Oh,  because  I  was  sure  that  my  admiration,  some- 
what  

Flora. 
Indiscreet. 

Edoardo. 
Very  indiscreet,  .  .  .  would  have  made  you  inter- 
pose the  little  defensive  fib  of  mentioning  your  legiti- 
mate lord. 

Flora. 
What  makes  you  think  it  was  a  fib? 

Edoardo. 
It  isn't  possible  that  Silvio  would  have  selected 
such  a  tight-fitting  gown.  At  most,  he  might  have 
fastened  the  collar  pins  with  his  own  hands;  .  .  . 
that's  his  forte;  but  I'll  wager  that  he  doesn't  like 
to  see  you  dressed  that  way.    Confess,  now  I 

Flora. 
You  can  rest  assured  that  I  don't  return  the  com- 
pliment. 

Edoardo. 
You're  wrong.    If  you  knew  what  thoughts  were 
surging  through  my  mind  the  last  few  minutes,  you 
would  perhaps  try  to  dissuade  me  from  them. 

Flora. 
I'm  not  curious.    [Pause.]    Concerning  met 

Edoardo. 
Indirectly.  A  wicked  thought,  and  therefore  se- 
ductive,— and  how  it  tempts  me  I  It  would  be  to  my 
advantage,  and  I  could  accomplish  it  within  an  hour. 
Ought  I  to  allow  myself  to  be  tempted!  Give  me 
your  answer,  Sibyl. 

Flora. 
Ah  I  ...  I  know  nothing  about  it. 

Edoardo. 
It's  a  great  thing  to  govern  events  unknowingly  1 
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Floea. 
Sibyl  predicts,  but  does  not  govern.     You  will 
follow  your  own  inclination. 

Edoabdo. 
So  be  it.    [An  electric  bell  is  heard  ringing.] 

Flora. 
It^s  mother,  who  is  dismissing  the  dressmaker. 
She's  coming. 

Edoabdo. 
I'll  leave  you. 

Floea. 
Oh,  no ;  please  wait,  so  that  they  won't  think  we're 
having  any  secrets. 

Edoaedo. 
Have  we  already  come  to  that! 
[Elisa  enters.] 

Flora. 
Mother,  here  is  Edoardo,  inconsolable  because  you 
won't  accompany  him  to  the  lecture.    You  ought  to 
decide  to  go. 

Elisa.    [To  Edoardo.] 
No,  no,  indeed.    I  thank  you,  but  I  think  I'd  better 
not. 

Edoardo. 
I  dare  not  insist.    Until  this  evening,  then. 

Elisa. 
Oh,  are  you  coming  this  evening? 

Flora. 
Just  imagine  him  not  coming ! 

Edoardo.    [To  Elisa.] 
Must  I  not  come! 

Elisa. 
Oh,  certainly,  if  you  like. 

Edoabdo. 
You  asked  me  in  such  a  tone  I 
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Elisa. 
Just  think  I    Since  Silvio  has  been  here,  you  come 
every  evening! 

Edoardo. 
Oh,  we  agree  so  well !    Until  this  evening,  Aunt. 

Elisa. 
Very  well. 

Edoabdo. 
I  will  follow  my  inclination. 
[Floba  makes  a  slight  bow.    Edoardo  exits.] 

Flora.    [After  a  silence.] 
They  can't  reproach  me  for  being  too  friendly 
with  him. 

Elisa. 
No  one  is  thinking  of  reproaching  you. 

Flora. 
Silvio  doesn't;   he  remains  silent.    So  much  the 
worse. 

Elisa. 
I  think  he  has  something  else  on  his  mind. 

Flora. 
Something  more  important  than  his  wife? 

Elisa. 
I  do  not  know;  but  I  saw  him  passing  just  now 
through  the  court,  like  an  animal  in  pain. 

Flora. 
He  is  still  worried  on  my  account,  after  your 
explanations  of  last  night, — and  that  offends  me.    If 
he  has,  as  you  say,  something  else  on  his  mind,  I 
ought  to  know  it. 

Elisa. 
Ask  him. 

Flora. 
I  don't  know  how  to  beg  any  one's  confidence. 
You're  surprised  that  a  wife  does  not  kneel? 
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ElilSA. 

It  ought  to  surprise  me. 

Flora. 
Ought  ?   What  must  you  think  of  me  ! 

Elisa. 
You  make  me  feel  somewhat  reserved. 

Flora. 
As  with  a  person  you  do  not  know? 

Elisa. 
Whom  I  do  not  know  any  longer. 

Flora. 
And  I  know  you  so  well!    You  are  an  adorable, 
faithful  soul. 

Elisa. 
You  may  be  right. 

Flora. 
And  often  I  envy  that  complete  yielding  of  yours. 

Elisa. 
It  really  rests  with  ourselves. 

Flora. 
Oh,  no ;  it  must  be  born  in  us.    I  am  somewhat  of 
an  anarchist,  mother. 

Elisa. 
Anarchist?    For  how  long? 

Flora.    [Laughing.] 
Oh,  ever  so  long  ago — long  before  you  imagine. 

Silvio.    [Voice  from  the  entrance.] 
Come  in,  come  in !   [Enter  Silvio  and  Don  Paolo.] 
Oh,  you  here?    You  must  excuse  me  if  I  drive  you 
away.    I  must  speak  to  Don  Paolo. 
Don  Paolo. 
I  hope  you'll  excuse  us. 

Elisa. 
Don't  mention  it. 

Don  Paolo. 
You  know  that  since  last  night 
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Elisa. 
Oh,  yes,  yes  I 

Flora. 
Good-bye,  Don  Paolo. 

Paolo. 
Good-bye.    [Elisa  and  Floba  exeunt.] 

Silvio. 
[Immediately  after  the  departure  of  the  women, 
closes  all  the  doors.] 

I  thank  you  for  your  promptness!  You've  kept 
me  here  for  three  hours,  raging  like  a  wild  beast  in 
a  cage. 

Paolo. 
I  wrote  you  that  I  was  coming. 

Silvio. 
My  letter  advised  you  that  I  would  be  at  your 
place  at  seven  o  'clock  in  regard  to  a  very  grave  and 
urgent  matter,  and  that  Engineer  Tallori  would  also 
be  there.  You  should  have  waited  for  me  instead  of 
writing. 

Paolo. 
I  had  to  see  some  people. 

Silvio. 
You  suited  your  own  convenience.  You're  your 
own  master.  Now  that  you  are  here,  don't  let  us 
lose  any  more  time.  I  would  have  preferred  this 
interview  to  take  place  in  your  house.  Tallori  must 
have  gone  there. 

Paolo. 
Tallori  will  be  here  in  a  short  time. 

Silvio. 
Have  you  seen  him? 

Paolo. 
We  've  been  together  the  whole  morning. 

Silvio. 
You  could  have  at  least  notified  me. 
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Paolo. 
You  are  right.    I  thought  of  it  too  late.    He  was 
so  upset!    I  tell  you  at  once  that  Tallori  and  I  are 
entirely  at  your  disposal. 

Silvio.    [Astonished.] 
You  already  know  ? 

Paolo. 
I  do. 

Silvio. 
The  affair  has  been  published? 

Paolo. 
No ;  it  is  only  known  by  the  two  persons  who  were 
present  at  the  time. 

Silvio. 
Who  are  they? 

Paolo. 
Marquis  Orlenghi  and  Mr.  Raspini. 

Silvio, 
A  great  gossip ! 

Paolo. 
Raspini  has  particular  reasons  for  not  spread- 
ing it. 

Silvio. 
And  how  did  you  come  by  it? 

Paolo. 
I  was  speaking  with  Orlenghi. 

Silvio. 
Who  related  it  to  you? 

Paolo. 
Yes. 

Silvio. 
And  also  to  Tallori? 

Paolo. 
Yes. 
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Silvio. 
And  I  wanting  to  beg  you  to  find  a  pretext  for  the 
quarrel  I 

Paolo. 
Orlenghi  is  a  prudent  man. 
Silvio. 
It's  plain  to  be  seen — by  the  fact  of  his  telling 
you  two  I 

Paolo. 
We  called  on  him  to  question  him. 

Silvio. 
To  question  him?    I  write  you  that  I  must  see  you 
in  regard  to  something  grave  and  urgent,  and  you  go 
straightway  to  Marquis  Orlenghi ! 

Paolo. 
It  wasn't  hard  to  guess. 

Silvio. 
It  was  an  extraordinary  guess,  and,  since  I  do  not 
believe  in  miracles,  you  will  have  to  explain  it  to  me. 

Paolo. 
I'll  explain. 

Silvio. 
No;   wait,  wait!    There's  something  else.    Why 
did  you  try  to  prevent  me  from  going  to  the  Club 
last  night? 

Paolo. 

Because  I  foresaw  exactly 

Silvio. 
But  this  is  unheard-of!     Could  any  one  foresee 
that  some  one  was  going  to  call  my  father  a  thief! 

Paolo. 
Let's  omit  that  word. 

Silvio. 
That  was  the  word!    It  haunted  me  all  the  night. 
Thief  was  the  word.    Thief,  thief — do  you  under- 
stand?   To  my  father! 
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Paolo. 
That  unfortunate  wretch  used  the  first  words  that 
came  into  his  head.    He  who  wishes  to  hurl  a  stone 
doesn't  examine  its  color.    I  foresaw  what  Fausto 
would  have  said  in  his  rage. 

Silvio. 
Against  my  father? 

Paolo. 
Yes. 

Silvio. 
But  you  know  he  ran  away — in  a  carriage.    I  ran 
after  him,  but  .  .  .  your  Marquis  may  not  have  told 
you  that. 

Paolo. 
Yes,  he  told  me  that.    It  was  he  who  dragged  him 
away.    Fausto  did  not  want  to  go. 

Silvio. 
Are  you  defending  him? 

Paolo. 
I  am  ready  to  accompany  you  to  the  field  against 
him,  but  upon  my  honor,  I  declare  that  Fausto  is  a 
brave  lad,  like  yourself. 

Silvio. 
Oh,  I'll  restore  you  your  liberty,  if  you  wish.  You 
are  your  own  master  in  regard  to  assisting  me.    I 

can  find  a  hundred 

Paolo. 
If  you  hadn't  sought  me,  I  should  have  come  to 
you. 

Silvio. 
If  you  defend  him,  you  approve  of  him. 

Paolo. 
I  approve  what  you  are  about  to  do,  and  deplore 
what  he  has  done.    He  was  mad. 

Silvio. 
Then,  to  the  asylum  with  him  I 
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Paolo. 
Lamais  is  on  the  brink  of  bankruptcy,  and  Fausto 
is  convinced  that  the  ruin  has  been  caused  by  your 
father. 

Silvio. 
How? 

Paolo. 
I  don't  know.    I  don't  understand  it. 

Silvio. 
There  is  no  need  of  understanding  it.    You  know 
my  father.   You  know  that  he  is  the  best  of  men. 

Paolo. 
I  know  nothing  to  the  contrary.  You  ask  me  how 
I  foresaw  Fausto 's  anger,  and  I'll  explain.  Yester- 
day evening,  I  dined  at  the  Club.  He  was  there,  too. 
I  noticed  that  he  was  in  a  dangerous  state  of  excite- 
ment.    I  advised  you  not  to  miss  the  voting  and 

came  here  to  get  you.    You  half  promised 

Silvio. 
Yes. 

Paolo. 

And  while  I  was  here 

Silvio. 
I  went  out  in  a  childish  huff.    God  knows  if  I  knew 
where  I  was  going.     I  found  myself  at  that  door 
without  being  aware  of  it.    It  was  fate.    It  may  be 
all  for  the  best. 

Paolo. 
When  I  found  you  had  gone,  I  hastened  to  the 
Club.  No  one  had  seen  you.  They  told  me  that 
Orlenghi  had  taken  Fausto  away.  I  breathed  easier. 
This  morning  came  your  letter.  Then  I  called  on 
Tallori,  and  we  decided  to  see  Orlenghi,  who  is  a 
sincere  friend  of  mine,  and  who  holds  you  in  great 
esteem.  He  urged  me  to  take  care  that  Fausto  did 
not  get  into  the  hands  of  any  rascal. 
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Silvio. 
What's  the  difference? 

Paolo. 
Because  I,  too,  had  desired  to  find  a  pretext  for 
the  quarrel. 

Silvio. 
All  right;  thanks.  There  are  other  things  that 
ought  to  be  explained  to  me,  but  now  we  must  pro- 
vide for  the  most  urgent.  As  soon  as  Tallori  arrives, 
you  will  both  call  on  Mr.  Fausto  Lamais,  who  is  cer- 
tainly expecting  you — at  least,  I  want  to  believe 
so.  My  message  is  simple:  Conditions,  **to  the 
death."   Is  it  clear?    Is  it  clear? 

Paolo. 
It  isn't  a  question  of  that  yet. 

Silvio. 
Then  of  what  is  it  a  question? 

Paolo. 
I  begged  Tallori  to  allow  me  to  come  here  alone 
first.  I  was  hoping  to  break  to  you  by  degrees  what 
I  have  to  tell  you, — but  it  is  necessary  that  you  know 
it.  Lemais'  ruin  is  owing  to  a  plot  on  the  part  of 
your  father. 

Silvio. 
It  isn't  true. 

Paolo. 
I've  seen  the  proofs. 

Silvio. 
You  lie !    You  lie !    It  isn't  true. 

Paolo. 
Why  should  I  lie? 

Silvio. 
I  don't  know.    You  must  have  some  reason.    They 
may  have  deceived  you.    They  may  have  deceived 
the  others.    It  makes  no  difference  to  me.    I  know  it 
isn't  true. 
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Paolo. 
Do  you  consider  me  your  friend! 

Silvio. 
It  is  much  easier  to  doubt  your  friendship  than  the 
honesty  of  my  father. 

Paolo. 

Business 

Silvio. 
The  business  affairs  of  an  honest  man  are  above 
reproach.  There  are  not  two  sorts  of  righteousness. 
He  who  is  upright  in  his  private  life  is  upright'  in 
his  business  life.  My  father  is  the  most  upright  and 
generous  man  I  know.    An  honest  man  ruins  no  one. 

Paolo. 
Listen  to  me. 

Silvio. 
No !  You  are  doing  a  vile  thing.  You  insult  me  a 
thousand  times  more  than  that  other  fellow.  Even 
were  it  true,  it  should  not  be  told  of  a  father  to  his 
son.  The  very  telling  it  proves  it  a  lie.  I  don't 
believe  you.    Leave  me ! 

Paolo. 
Fausto  will  not  listen  to  reason.  He  knew  that  no 
one  can  doubt  his  bravery, — after  your  cousin  Ed- 
oardo,  he  is  the  best  sword  in  Milan.  But  in  this 
matter,  he  seeks  nothing"  but  revenge  on  your  father. 
He  is  disposed  to  give  you  satisfaction  in  every- 
thing, in  whatever  manner  and  measure  you  desire ; 
but  he  wishes  first, — and  I  am  repeating  Orlenghi's 
exact  words,  which  were  his, — he  wants  first  to  have 

a  tribunal  of  honor  established  and  prove 

Silvio. 

That  what  he  had  shouted  was  the  truth,  eh  ?    All 

right — let  us  have  a  tribunal  of  honor.    Yes,  prove 

it,  and  when  you  shall  have  proved  it,  I  will  kneel  at 

your  feet  and  beg  your  pardon.    But  prove  it,  .  .  . 
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because  if  you  don't,  I'll  need  no  longer  trouble 
either  you  or  the  others — I'll  blow  his  brains  out  in 
the  street. 

Paolo. 
Orlenghi  believes  that  it  would  be  possible  to  dis- 
suade him  from  his  purpose,  should  your  father 
desist  from  accomplishing  their  ruin. 

Silvio. 
A  bribe ! 

Paolo. 
An  act  of  justice. 

Silvio. 
Enough!    Enough!    You  nauseate  me.    Enough! 
I  cannot  be  compelled  to  listen  to  such  slander. 

Enough!     And  I  ought  to  induce  my  father 

Pooh! 

Paolo. 
You'd  better  think  about  it! 

Silvio. 
Do  you  know  what  my  father  would  answer,  if  I 
insulted  him  with  such  a  proposal?    He'd  kick  me 
out  like  a  dog. 

Paolo. 
You  needn't  tell  him.    You  might  arouse  his  sym- 
pathy; he  was  always  Lamais'  friend.    He  wouldn't 
refuse  you.    Your  father  is  generous. 

Silvio. 
As  a  thief,  eh?    Go! 

Paolo. 
Silvio,  Silvio! 

Ambrogio.    [Entering.] 
Mr.  Tallori,  the  engineer. 

Tallori.    [Entering  hastily.] 
We  can  do  nothing.    There  is  nothing  to  be  done. 
I  just  met  Easpini;   he  was  all  upset  and  almost 
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frantic.   Your  cousin  Edoardo  met  Fausto  as  he  was 
leaving  the  house,  and  struck  him  in  the  face. 
Silvio  and  Don  Paolo. 
Oh  I 

Tallori. 
He  was  lying  in  wait  at  the  door.    Fausto  imme- 
diately called  upon  the  two  officers  who  were  leaving 
with  him  to  appoint  a  date. 

Silvio. 
And  I? 

Tallori. 
You,  my  dear  sir,  will  have  to  await  the  outcome  of 
this. 

Silvio. 
It  can't  be  possible.    It's  my  fight.    No  one  can 
usurp.  .  .  .  It's  impossible.    I'll  be  disgraced.  It's 
my  quarrel.  It's  a  trick — I  was  the  first  one  insulted. 

Paolo. 
Calm  yourself — calm  yourself. 

Silvio. 
See  what  you  have  done?  Now  you  prevent  it  at 
any  cost.  .  .  .  It's  your  fault.  .  .  .  What  shall  I 
do?  At  dawn — ^yes,  at  dawn — I  called  you;  you 
should  have  waited  for  me ;  you  should  have  come ; 
by  now  everything  would  have  been  settled. 

Tallori. 
!Who  could  have  foreseen  ? 
Silvio. 
That  scoundrel  of  an  Edoardo  I 

Paolo. 
Eh  I    It's  plain,  when  he  heard — and  on  the  first 

impulse 

Tallori. 
It  wasn't  a  first  impulse.    The  thing  was  premedi- 
tated. 
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Silvio. 
Premeditated  ? 

Talloei. 
I  dare  not  say  it  was  planned,  but  it  was  certainly 
premeditated.  Edoardo  learned  the  facts  last  night, 
and  inmiediately  afterward  had  a  long  and  unimpas- 
sioned  conversation  with  Mr.  Raspini,  who  charged 
him  to  bring  to  your  father  some  proposition  of 
adjustment. 

Silvio. 
To  my  father? 

Talloei. 

In  fact,  Edoardo  came 

Silvio. 
I  saw  him. 

Talloei. 
When? 

Silvio. 
Here,  an  hour  ago;   he  was  conversing  with  my 
father.    And  the  proposition? 

Talloei. 
Ah!   Raspiui  was  so  excited  that  he  did  not  ex- 
plain.   He  hoped  to  prevent  a  duel  between  you  and 
Fausto.    Besides,  your  father  would  not  listen. 
Silvio.    [To  Don  Paolo.] 
Ah!  do  you  see?    Do  you  see? 

Talloei. 
It  was  after  that  interview  with  your  father  that 
Edoardo  went  to  lie  in  wait  for  Fausto. 

Silvio. 
Come  with  me  to  my  father. 

Paolo.    [^Harshly.'] 

No,  no,  no!    "We  have  something  else  to  do  now. 

You  may  speak  to  your  father  if  you  like,  but  it  will 

be  useless.    Now,  Tallori  and  I  will  go  at  once  to 

Fausto  and,  deploring  what  has  happened,  beg  of 
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him  to  give  us  the  preference.  He  won^t  do  it, 
though,  because  he  can't  do  it,  since  that  scoundrel 
of  a  cousin  of  yours  has  already  started  proceed- 
ings, and  they  are  in  the  hands  of  seconds  who  are 
swordsmen,  and  not  two  peaceable  and  helpless  men 
like  ourselves.  As  for  your  personal  honor,  don't 
give  it  a  thought.  In  the  first  place,  you  are  within 
the  rules,  and  in  any  event,  the  fault  is  ours.  Your 
two  letters  are  there  to  prove  it.  No  one  will  ever 
think  the  worse  of  you. 

Silvio.    [Covers  Ms  face  with  his  hands.] 
OhI 

Tallori.    [Kindly.] 
He  is  right,  Silvio.    Have  courage.    In  the  mean- 
time, you  mustn't  leave  the  house.    I  will  return  and 
inform  you, — and  do  nothing  against  Edoardo, — for 
God's  sake,  don't! 

Tallori. 
Easpini  told  me  there  was  an  ulterior  motive;   I 
think  I  have  a  way  of  fathoming  it ;  and  if  it  should 

be  the  case,  you  understand  that 

Silvio.    [To  Don  Paolo.] 
You  have  seen  the  proofs,  you  say,  that — my 

father 

Paolo. 
Yes,  and  so  has  Tallori. 

Silvio.    [To  Tallori.] 
You,  too? — ^I  must  see  them  myself. 

Paolo. 
Very  well;  you  shall  see  them.  [To  Tallorl]  Let 
us  go.    [They  go  out  through  main  entrance.] 
Silvio.    [Rings  hell.    Ambrogio  enters.] 
Listen,  Ambrogio.    Tell  my  mother  and  my  wife 
that  I  have  a  bad  headache  and  that  I  went  to  my 
room  to  try  and  get  a  little  rest,  because  I  did  not 
sleep  any  last  night.    Don't  let  any  one  disturb  me. 
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All  I  need  is  a  little  rest.    Tell  them  that  otheiwise 
1  am  all  right. 

Ambeogio. 

If  I  bring  you  a 

Silvio.    [Forcing  a  smile.] 

No,  no;  after  a  couple  of  hours*  sleep,  I'll  be  aH 
right.    Go. 

[Ambrogio  exits.  Silvio,  stunned  and  bewildered, 
delays  going  out.  He  sits,  with  a  set  face,  staring  in 
front  of  him,  absorbed  in  thought. 

Cesaee  enters,  makes  as  if  to  start  for  his  rooms, 
sees  Silvio,  who  has  not  noticed  him,  and  approaches 
him  naturally,  as  if  to  speak  to  him.  Silvio  sees 
him,  looks  at  him,  bows  his  head.  Cesaee  stands  a 
moment  gazing  at  him,  as  if  expecting  a  word,  then 
goes  slowly  out.] 

CURTAIN. 


ACT  in. 

[Scene  same  as  in  preceding  act.]] 

Don  Paolo. 
[Enters  from  door  to  Silvio's  rooms  and  starts  to 
leave  hy  main  entrance.'] 

Ambrogio,  tell  Signora  Flora 

Ambbogio.    [Who  was  expecting  him.] 
Excuse  me;  I  was  waiting  here  for  you.    Signora 
Flora  wishes  to  speak  to  you. 

Paolo. 
That  will  be  better.    Where  is  she! 

Ambrogio. 
She's  at  lunch  with  the  master  and  mistress,  but 
she  told  me  to  call  her  when  you  came  from  Silvio's 
room. 

Paolo. 
Caliber.    Caliber. 

[Ambrogio  enters  the  dining-room,  where  Cesarb, 
Elisa  and  Flora  are  seen  seated  at  the  table.  He 
speaks  in  a  low  voice  to  Flora;  she  rises,  says  a 
few  words  to  the  others,  and  comes  forward.] 

Flora. 
Don  Paolo,  pardon  me  for  detaining  you. 

Paolo. 
I  have  something  important  to  tell  you. 

Flora. 
Is  it  true  that  my  cousin  Edoardo  has  insulted 
Mr.  Lamais? 

Paolo. 
How  did  you  know  it? 

Flora. 
Is  it  true? 
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Paolo. 
Yes.    How  did  you  know  it? 

Flora. 
All  the  servants  know  it.  Mother's  maid  told  me. 
I  haven't  dared  to  mention  it  to  the  others.  How  did 
it  happen,  and  why?  Silvio  has  not  been  himself 
since  last  night.  At  first  I  paid  no  attention  to  it, 
but  your  visit  this  morning,  and  that  of  Mr.  Tallori, 
the  obstinate  determination  of  Silvio  to  see  no  one 
outside  of  you, — all  these  things,  and  the  act  of 
Edoardo,  taken  together,  can  mean  but  one  thing. 

May  I  hope  to  know ? 

Paolo. 
Last  night,  at  the  Club,  Fausto  Lamais  spoke  of 
Mr.  Cesare  Nalli  in  offensive  terms.  Silvio  got  word 
of  it  and  immediately  called  on  Tallori  and  me  to 
make  the  necessary  arrangements. 

Flora. 
For  a  duel? 

Paolo. 
I  have  just  brought  him  a  letter  written  by  Tallori 
and  me.  We  have  embodied  therein  the  letters  which 
he  wrote  to  us  last  night.  We  have  confirmed  his 
priority,  and  deplored  the  violent  interference  of  an 
outsider  in  a  question  which  belonged  to  him  by 
every  right;  stating  that  Lamais,  after  the  brutal 
conduct  of  Mr.  Edoardo  Falcieri,  could  legitimately 
refuse  him  every  explanation;  and  we  signed  the 
paper  before  a  notary. 

Flora. 
Lamais  has  refused? 

Paolo. 
Point  blank. 

Flora. 
And  will  fight  with  Edoardo? 
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Paolo. 
To-morrow  morning. 

Floea. 
Oh,  poor  Silvio  I 

Paolo. 
Never  mind  the  laugh  of  idle  men. 

Floba. 
What  a  humiliation  I 

Paolo. 
We  '11  have  to  resign  ourselves  to  the  good  opinion 
of  the  better  element.    The  rest  will  naturally  be  on 
the  side  of  Edoardo. 

Flora. 
But  Edoardo  was  not  aware  that  Silvio 

Paolo. 
Yes,  he  knew. 

Flora. 
Silvio  ought  to  have  called  upon  him. 

Paolo. 
I  thank  you  for  the  preference. 

Flora. 
He  could  have  called  upon  you,  too. 

Paolo. 
I  thank  you  for  the  company;  I  would  not  have 
accepted. 

Flora. 
Why?    Edoardo  is  a  near  relative;  to  disregard 
him  was  a  slight,  and  it  can  be  understood  that 
resentment  might  have  induced  him.  ...  No? 

Paolo. 
I  am  not  in  the  mood  to  agree  with  you  in  regard 
to  the  chivalrous  intentions  of  your  cousin.    They 
seem  to  me  of  a  psychology — somewhat — savage. 

Flora. 
Which,  however,  brought  him  to  fight  a  duel. 
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Paolo. 
Which  led  him,  however,  to  use  his  hand  like  a 
blackguard. 

Flora. 
What's  to  be  done  now?    What  does  Silvio  say? 
What  did  you  advise  him  to  do!    Oh,  what  a  sad 
state  of  affairs  I    And  his  father,  when  he  comes  to 
hear  of  it  I 

Paolo. 
Do  you  think  he  is  ignorant  of  it? 

Ploea. 
He  was  in  the  best  of  humors  at  dinner. 

Paolo. 
His  usual  humor? 

Flora. 
He  was  more  lively  than  usual,  and,  in  order  to 
conceal  from  him  my  anxiety,  I  asked  him  if  he  had 
concluded  some  good  business  deal. 

Paolo. 
And  what  did  he  say? 

Flora. 
What  matters  that  conversation  now? 

Paolo. 
Please  answer  me. 

Flora. 
He  answered  me,  laughing:  "Excellent!  IVe  lost 
a  hundred  thousand  francs." 

Paolo. 
Edoardo  *s  creditors  have  made  a  better  deal. 

Flora. 
What  do  you  mean? 

Paolo. 
Your  husband  will  tell  you. 
Flora. 
May  I  see  him?    Considering  you  have  the  privi- 
lege  
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Paolo. 
Don't  take  my  privilege  amiss.  While  lie  was 
expecting  a  solution  by  fighting  a  duel,  he  could  not 
speak  of  the  matter  to  you.  I  know  he  will  tell  you 
everything,  whatever  the  cost.  I  have  had  a  particu- 
larly painful  task  to  perform :  I  have  had  to  bring 
him  proofs  and  documents  which  have  destroyed  one 
of  his  strongest  beliefs.  Don't  ask  me  anything 
more.  He  told  me  to  tell  you  this  much,  and  to  beg 
you  not  to  oppose,  before  his  parents,  his  irrevocable 
resolution. 

Flora. 
Eesolution? 

Paolo. 
He  cannot  explain  the  reasons  at  once,  and  he 
must  announce  his  resolution  to  his  parents  without 
delay.    He  intends  to  return  to  Rome. 

Floba. 
When? 

Paolo. 
To-morrow  morning. 

Flora. 
It 's  absurd. 

Paolo. 
He  would  have  preferred  to  leave  this  evening, 
but  the  thought  of  you  detained  him. 

Flora. 
It's  absurd — it's  absurd! 

Paolo. 
Silvio  will  tell  you  the  rest.    He  is  now  wrestling 
with  a  great  trial,  such  as  few  encounter  in  life.  But 

he's  a  strong  man,  and [Flora  nods  her  head 

with  a  sarcastic  smile.]  It  might  be  well  to  keep 
back  such  smiles.  There  may  be  occasion  for  self- 
reproach  later. 
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Flora. 
Dear  Don  Paolo,  don't  try  to  read  in  books  that 
are  closed  to  you.    You  might  find  unpleasant  things 
in  them. 

Paolo.  fll 

As  for  me,  small  loss.    Have  I  seen  evil?    Have  I  "' 
seen  good?    I  beg  your  pardon,  in  any  event.    But, 
for  pity's  sake,  have  faith  in  Silvio, — he  was  never 
more  worthy  of  it  in  his  life. 

Flora. 
Was  it  you  who  advised  him  to  leave  ? 

Paolo. 
Such  a  step  is  beyond  advice ;  but  I  approve  and 
commend  it. 

Flora. 
What  will  he  say  to  his  father  and  mother? 

Paolo. 
He  has  already  thought  of  a  pretext. 

Flora. 
A  falsehood! 

Paolo. 
He  will  attribute  it  to  the  urgent  necessity  of  fin- 
ishing a  picture,  which  you  know  was  to  be  done 

later.    You  remember,  perhaps 

Flora. 
No ;  Silvio  never  speaks  to  me  of  his  prospective 
work. 

Paolo. 
Do  you  consent  to  aid  him  ? 
Flora. 
This  departure  is  a  fiight. 

Paolo. 
Only  promise  me  that  you  won't  make  any  objec- 
tion until  Silvio  confides  in  you,  and  that  may  not  be 
later  than  to-day. 
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Floba. 
Take  care! — They  are  getting  up  from  the  table. 

If  you  don't  wish  to  be  seen 

Paolo. 
No  matter.    I'll  stay.    You  promise? 

Flora. 
Yes. 

[Cesaee  a/nd  Elisa  enter.] 
Cesaee. 
Oh,  Don  Paolo  I 

Paolo. 
How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Nalli,  and  how's  Mrs.  NalliT 
Cesaee.    [To  Flora.] 

So  you  left  us  there  to 

Flora. 
I  had  something  to  say  to  Don  Paolo. 

Cesare. 
You  should  have  come  in,  and  you  could  have  fin- 
ished your  lunch. 

Flora. 
I'd  finished. 

Cesare. 
There  was  a  cup  of  coffee  for  him,  too ;  but  per- 
haps the  conversation  was  confidential. 

Paolo. 

It  was.    I  had  inquired  for  Signora  Flora 

Cesare. 
Oh,  if  that 's  the  case !    Great  mysteries  seem  to  be 
hatching  in  the  house  to-day.    Secret  confabs  with 

Silvio,  secret  confabs  with  Flora 

Elisa. 
Have  you  seen  Silvio  ? 

Paolo. 
Yes,  I've  seen  him.    He's  all  right  again.    It  was 
a  slight  indisposition.    He'll  be  here  in  a  moment. 
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Cesabe. 
My  wife  had  him  already  in  extremis, 

Elisa. 
Don't  exaggerate. 

Cesabe. 
There,  now, — ^there,  now;   at  luncheon  you  were 
dejected.    I  don't  know  what  you'd  have  done  if  I 
had  not  been  there  to  keep  up  your  spirits. 

Paolo. 
Oh,  I  dare  say,  so  far  as  anxiety  over  Silvio's 
health  is  concerned,  you  have  nothing  to  concede  to 
her. 

Cesabe. 


Do  you  think  so? 
I'm  certain  of  it. 


Paolo. 


Cesabe. 
It  may  be ;  no  one  is  perfect.    Flora,  will  you  hand 
me  the  paper  ?    It  ought  to  be  there  on  the  mantel. 

Floba. 
Yes,  father. 

[Cesabe  sits  near  the  writing  desk.  Floba  hands 
him  the  paper  and  remains  near  him.  Elisa  is  seated 
on  an  arm  chair  near  the  fireplace.  Don  Paolo  is 
standing  near  her.] 

Elisa.    [To  Don  Paolo.] 
There's  been  some  trouble.    Don't  deny  it.    I  do 
not  know  what  it  is,  and  I  do  not  ask,  but  I  am  cer- 
tain of  it.    Only  tell  me  that  Silvio  is  in  no  danger. 

Paolo. 
I  assure  you  on  my  word  of  honor. 

Elisa. 
I  believe  you.    Thank  you. 

[Silvio  enters  from  his  apartments.] 

Silvio. 

You  must  give  me  a  big  spread  to-night,  mother. 
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Paolo. 
Oh,  a  feast  as  a  starter  I 

Silvio. 
I  haven't  had  a  bite  since  yesterdajrl 

Paolo. 
Fasting  has  one  great  virtue  and  one  great  evil: 

it  cures 

Elisa.    [Smiling.] 
And  starves. 

Silvio. 
And,  besides,  we  must  celebrate  the  good  news 
that  I  received  this  morning.     Are  you  listening, 
Flora! 
[Cesaeb  gives  the  closest  attention.] 

Flora. 
I'm  listening. 

Silvio. 
An  order  for  two  pictures. 

Elisa. 
Truly? 

Paolo. 
Your  blessings  come  in  pairs. 

Silvio. 
I  was  worrying  lately  lest  I  was  losing  my  pres- 
tige.   Not  an  order  in  three  months ! 

Elisa. 
And  with  your  reputation  I 

Silvio. 
You  remember.  Flora,  that  portrait  of  Miss  Cline 
that  received  an  award  at  Paris? 

Flora. 
Yes. 

Silvio. 
I've  been  commissioned  to  paint  those  of  her 
father  and  mother.    Lord  Cline  is  Vice  President  of 
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the  Derby,  and  a  famous  deer  hunter.    I'm  to  repre- 
sent him  on  horseback,  life-size,  in  hunting  costume. 

Paolo. 
Ornamented  with  horns! 

Silvio. 
No  j  with  a  pack  of  hounds  in  leash. 

Paolo. 
And  his  wife? 

Silvio. 
Also  on  horseback,  with  a  falcon  on  her  wrist. 
Lady  Cline  was  the  first  to  introduce  hunting  with 
the  falcon  in  England. 

Paolo. 
How  magnificent ! 

Cesare.    [Aside.'] 
The  family  confidant ! 

Elisa. 
Are  those  people  now  in  Milan? 

Cesaee. 
Why  are  you  mentioning  Milan  ?  They  're  in  Eome, 
are  they  not,  Silvio  ? 

Silvio. 
Certainly,  father. 

Cesare. 
I  thought  so. 

Elisa.     [To  Silvio.] 
Are  you  going  to  Eome  ? 

Silvio. 
I'm  obliged  to. 

Elisa. 
And  that's  the  good  news  to  be  celebrated! 

Silvio. 
"We  were  to  return  in  any  event  before  Lent,  only 
three  weeks  from  now.    You  are  well  again.    We've 
been  here  since  the  twentieth  of  November,  and  with 
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the  two  and  a  half  months  of  absolute  idleness,  I'm 
becoming  rusty. 

Elisa. 
Are  you  going  soon? 

Silvio. 
The  Clines  return  to  England  immediately  after 
Easter.    I'm  pledged  to  finish  them,  and  that  leaves 
me  but  a  month  and  a  half  for  sittings,  and  those 
people  won't  pose  every  day. 

Elisa.    [To  Silvio.] 
Then,  when  do  you  expect  to  leave! 

Silvio. 
To-morrow,  on  the  first  train  to  Florence. 

Elisa. 
There  isn't  even  time  to  get  ready;    and  what 
about  Flora? 

Silvio. 
I  hope  Flora  wiU  accompany  me. 

Flora. 
I'll  do  as  you  wish. 

Elisa. 
Oh,  what  unexpected  grief  you  cause  me  I    Almost 
better  if  you  had  not  come ! 

Silvio. 
Think,  mother,  how  it  grieves  me  to  leave  you. 

Cesabe. 
I'm  here,  too. 

Silvio. 
To  leave  you  both.    But  a  chance  like  this  does  not 
come  twice  in  the  lifetime  of  an  artist. 

Cesaee.    [Arises  and  walks  over  to  Silvio.] 
So  you  are  going  to-morrow  ?    Are  you  thoroughly 
decided? 

Silvio. 
I'm  obliged  to. 
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Cesabe. 
We  must  have  a  talk,  you  and  I — a  long  one. 

Silvio.    [Trying  to  smile.] 
A  long  one,  father?    I  have  hardly  time  to  pack 
my  valise ! 

Cesaee. 
The  servant  will  take  care  of  that. 

Silvio. 
And,  besides,  I  have  a  thousand  other  little  things 
to  attend  to. 

Cesaee. 
The  little  things  can  be  omitted. 

Silvio. 
I  beg  of  you  not  to  insist  in  detaining  me.    It  is 
too  painful  a  subject  to  discuss,  and  I  do  not  wish  to 
contradict  you. 

Cesaee. 
Have  I  said  one  word  to  detain  you  ?  Have  I  ever 
opposed  even  your  slightest  wish?  Never,  since  you 
were  bom.  It  isn't  a  question  of  your  departure, — 
at  least  not  of  that  alone.  I  intended  to  speak  to  you 
before  you  announced  it. 

Silvio. 
I  was  counting  on  passing  these  last  few  hours 
together — with  mother  and  you. 

Cesaee. 
Oh,  your  mother  may  be  present,  if  you  desire  it. 

Silvio.    [Quickly  and  earnestly.] 
No,  no ! 

Cesaee.    [Indignantly  and  brusquely.] 
I  want  you  to  understand   I  have  nothing  to 
conceal  I 

Elisa.    [Frightened.] 
What  is  he  saying?     What's  the  matter?     You 
frighten  mel   What  is  it? 
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Silvio. 
.When  you  please,  father. 

Cesabe. 
Very  well. 

EUSA. 

.What  is  it,  Cesare? 

Cesabe. 
Don't  give  it  a  thought.    You  know  there  could  be 
nothing  serious  between  Silvio  and  me.    Clouds  do 
not  last  between  people  who  are  as  fond  of  each 
other  as  we  are. 

Silvio. 
That's  right,  father. 

Cesare. 
I  know  it.    It  would  be  monstrous  otherwise.    I 
don't  blame  you;  it's  the  intermeddling  confidants. 
[Looks  at  Don  Paolo.] 

Silvio. 
Father,  if  we  must  have  a  talk,  let  us  have  it  at 
once. 

Cesabe.    [Looks  at  his  watch.] 
I  can't  right  away,  but  in  a  few  minutes. 

Silvio. 
Can't  you  postpone  it? 

Cesabe.    [With  some  embarrassment.] 
I  did  not  expect  your  departure,  and  knew  you  to 
be  shut  up  in  your  room  with  a  sickness,  which  I  did 
not  think  would  be  of  such  short  duration, — and  half 

an  hour  ago  I  wrote [Coughs.]     I  expect  a 

caller.    I  expect  my  nephew. 

Silvio.    [In  a  fury.] 
Edoardo?    Edoardo  here? 

Cesabe.    [Authoritatively.] 
I  sent  for  him. 

Silvio. 
You?    [Starting  to  leave.] 
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Paolo.    [Quickly.] 
No,  no ! 

Elisa.    [Terror-stricken.] 
Where  are  you  going? 

Silvio. 
I*m  going  to  receive  him. 

Flora.    [Detaining  him,] 
Are  you  crazy? 

Cesake. 
Stay.    I  command  you. 
[Elisa  falls  sobbing  on  the  chair.] 

Silvio. 
There  isn't  room  in  this  house  for  Edoardo  and 
me.    You  must  make  your  choice. 

Flora.     [To  Silvio.] 
Look  at  your  mother. 

Silvio. 
You  don't  understand! 

Flora. 
I  know  .  .  .  and  understand  your  indignation ;  but 

don't  add  ridicule  to  that  other 

Silvio.    [Beside  himself.] 
To  that  other,  eh? 

Paolo.     [To  Elisa.] 
Signora  Elisa,  go  to  him.    Take  him  away. 

Silvio. 
To  that  other,  .  .  .  the  refusal ! 

Elisa. 
Silvio,  come  away ;  come  with  me.    Come,  if  you 
don't  want  to  kill  me.     [She  takes  him  by  the  arm, 
and  Don  Paolo  takes  him  by  the  other,  and  they  lead 
him  from  the  room.] 

Silvio. 
Yes,  mother  .  .  .  yes,  yes  .  .  .I'm  going  .  .  .  My 
father  has  driven  me  out;  I'm  going   .    .    .I'm 
going  .  .  .  I'll  go  mad  here. 
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EUSA. 

Don't  speak  like  that  .   .   .  You'll  see  it  is  all  a 
mistake.    Don't  speak  like  that  .  .  .  You'll  see  .  .  . 

Paolo. 
You  promised  me  .  .  . 

Flora.    [Embracing  Cesaee.] 
Don't  speak,  father;  don't  speak,  I  implore  you. 
Don't  exasperate  him  .  .  . 

[Silvio  is  conducted  into  his  apartments  by  Elisa 
and  Don  Paolo.] 

Flora.  [Continuing.'] 
Silvio  doesn't  know  what  he's  doing,  but  he's 
right,  you  know;  not  in  regard  to  you,  no.  His  re- 
luctance to  the  conversation  which  you  requested  of 
him  was  ungrateful  and  unjustifiable.  But  in  regard 
to  Edoardo  ...  if  I  could  only  tell  you  .  .  . 

Cesaee. 
Yes,  dear,  yes,  dear.    I'm  all  right.    Don't  you 
worry,  too.    You'll  see  things  will  calm  down  again 
.   .  of  themselves  .  .  .  that  is  to  say,  everything 
;will  calm  down  again.    I  could  never  have  believed 
that  things  would  come  to  this  .  .  .  but  .  .  . 
[Edoardo  enters  from  main  entranced] 

Cesare. 
You  here?  Come  into  my  room.   [They  go  into  his 
apartments.     Flora,  without   looking  at   Edoardo, 
passes  in  front  of  him  and  goes  toward  her  apart- 
ments.] 

Edoardo. 
Not  even  a  salute?     [Flora  makes  no  answer.] 
What's  the  meaning  of  this? 

Flora. 
You  have  mortally  offended  Silvio. 

Edoardo. 
Who  was  the  bungler  that  informed  you  ?    Women 
shouldn't  be  told  these  things;  but  since  you  know, 
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bear  in  mind  that  if  there  is  one  person  in  the  world 
who  has  no  right  to  reproach  me,  that  person  is  you. 

Floea. 
If 

Edoardo. 
Uncle  is  waiting  for  me.    I'll  explain  tomorrow. 

Floka. 
I  do  not  request  any  explanation,  but  if  you  are  in 
the  mood  to  give  it  to  me,  and  it  is  such  that  I  can 
repeat  to  my  husband,  give  it  to  me  now — it  can't 
take  long. 

Edoardo. 
How  wise  you  are!    There's  no  telling  what  may 
happen. 

Flora.     [Offended.] 
Oh  I 

Edoardo. 
Your  wisdom  isn't  out  of  place.  I'll  see  you  before 
evening. 

Flora.    [Quickly.] 
Oh! 

Edoardo. 
Afraid  I 

Flora. 
Don't  return.    I  forbid  it.    Take  care  that  Silvio 
doesn't  meet  you. 

Edoardo. 
Are  you  thinking  of  preventing  a  meeting! 

Flora. 
You  won't  find  me  in. 

Edoardo. 
We'll  see. 

Cesare. 
[Cesare's  voice  is  heard  calling  from  Ms  room.]] 
Edoardo. 
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Edoabdo. 
I'm  coming,  Uncle.    [To  Flora.]    Within  an  hour. 

Floba. 
I  will  not.    I  will  not. 

Edoardo. 
It's  understood!     I'll  find  you  here.     [Enters 
Cesake's  apartments.] 

F^ORA.  [Remains  for  a  moment  thinking.] 
No,  no.    [Rings  bell.    After  a  long  silence.]    He's 
going  to  fight  tomorrow  morning!    [Resolute.]    No, 
impossible. 

Servant. 
Yes,  madam! 

Flora, 
Mr.  Edoardo  is  in  there  with  my  father-in-law. 
He  will  be  out  in  a  short  time.    If  he  should  return 
later  and  ask  for  me,  tell  him  that  I'm  not  at  home. 

Servant. 
Mr.  Edoardo  never  asks  who  is  in  the  house.    He 
comes  in  like  a  member  of  the  family. 

Flora. 
Oh !    Very  well. 

Servant. 
However,  if  you  think  .  .  . 
Flora. 
No,  it  doesn't  matter. 
Don  Paolo.    [Enters  from  Silvio's  rooms.] 

Flora. 
You  may  go.    [The  servant  goes.   To  Don  Paolo.] 
How's  Silvio? 

Paolo. 
He  is  calm,  and  he  has  succeeded  in  quieting  his 
mother.    He  is  expecting  his  father  to  call  him. 

Flora. 
We'll  have  it  all  over  again. 
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Paolo. 
There's  no  danger.    He  acted  as  he  did  because  he 
was  overcome  by  surprise.    Now  he  knows  what  to 
expect  and  is  master  of  himself.    Has  he  arrived! 
[Nodding  towards  Cesake's  rooms.] 

Flora. 
Yes,  he  is  in  there  I 

Paolo. 
You're  satisfied  to  accompany  Silvio,  are  you  not? 

Flora. 
Not  satisfied,  but  I  have  to  do  so. 

Paolo. 
Do  we  part  friends? 

Flora. 
Certainly,  the  best  of  friends. 

Paolo. 
It  occurs  to  me  that  should  I  try  to  read  in  that 
book  which  is  closed  to  me  .  .  . 

Flora. 
Oh  ...  I  don't  want  to  read  in  it,  either.    Well, 
let  us  leave  it  closed.    It  is  more  prudent. 

Paolo. 
I  don't  think  so.  That's  the  prudence  of  weak- 
ness. Whether  we  are  good  or  evil,  the  truth  that  is 
within  us  must  search  it  out.  If  we  will  to  ignore  it, 
the  good  will  become  evil,  and  the  evil  will  become 
worse.    Silvio  knew  how  to  look  the  truth  in  the  face. 

Flora. 
Silvio's  truth  must  be  very  simple. 

Paolo. 
All  truth  is  simple. 

Edoardo. 
[Enters  from  Cesare's  rooms,  and  says,  looking 
towards  the  interior.] 
Never  mind.  Uncle.  [Crosses  stage  to  go  out  from 
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main  entrance;  turns  on  the  threshold.]    Good-bye, 
Flora.    [Exit.] 

Flora.     [Makes  a  slight  movement  towards  him, 
but  restrains  herself.] 

Cesabe.    [From  the  door  of  his  apartments.] 
Flora,  will  you  be  kind  enough  to  call  Silvio? 

Flora. 
Let  me  speak  to  him  j&rst.    I  think  it  would  be 
best  for  all  of  us.    I  beg  you  to. 

Cesabe. 
Call  me  when  you  have  finished.     [Re-enters  his 
rooms.] 

Flora. 
[To  Don  Paolo,  who  is  on  the  point  of  leaving.] 
One  word.     [Whispers.]     Is  Mr.  Lamais  a  good 
swordsman? 

Paolo. 
I  hope  so  with  all  my  soul.    [Bows  and  exits.] 
Flora.    [Goes  to  door  of  Silvio ^s  rooms.] 
Silvio. 

Flora,  [As  soon  as  Silvio  enters.] 
I  begged  your  father  to  let  me  speak  to  you  first. 
I  hope  when  you  and  I  have  come  to  an  understand- 
ing, that  your  interview  with  him  will  be  less  pain- 
ful. To  induce  me  to  consent,  in  the  presence  of 
your  parents,  to  your  design,  Don  Paolo  promised 
me  that  you  would  explain  the  reason.    Give  it  to  me. 

Silvio. 
I  would  have  told  you  even  if  you  had  not  asked 
me,  but  would  have  preferred  to  do  so  later.  I  must 
collect  my  thoughts  .  .  .  and  try  to  find  words.  It*s 
a  hard  task.  And  I've  gone  through  so  much  since 
yesterday.    Sit  down.    It's  so  hard! 

Flora. 
Would  you  like  me  to  help  you? 
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Silvio. 
How  could  you? 

Floea. 
"WTio  knows?    I  can  readily  imagine  what  it  is? 

Silvio. 
You  can  imagine? 

Flora. 
Yes,  and  for  that  reason,  I'm  greatly  worried. 
You  are  inclined  to  exaggerate  things. 

Silvio. 
No.    No.   You  have  no  idea  of  it. 

Floba. 
On  the  contrary,  I  have  a  good  idea  of  it.  Don 
Paolo  has  told  me  that  he  brought  you  documents 
and  proofs,  and  then  your  reluctance  to  an  interview 
with  your  father!  .  .  .It's  about  the  Lamais,  who 
are  in  great  straits.  [Silvio  looks  at  her  in  amaze- 
ment.] They've  been  speaking  of  nothing  else  for 
the  last  three  days.  All  the  women  are  lamenting 
the  fate  of  the  handsome  Fausto,  and  are  holding 
your  father  in  abomination. 

Silvio. 
They  have  told  you  that? 

Flora. 
I  caught  it  in  a  twinkling. 

Silvio. 
Well,  what  do  you  know? 

Flora. 
Oh  God,  don't  make  me  tell  it.    I  know  that  things 
have  gone  well  with  your  father,  while  they've  gone 
wrong  with  those  others. 

Silvio. 
And  what  do  you  deduct  from  it? 

Flora. 
Nothing.    "What  should  I  deduct?    It's  business. 
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Silvio. 
Therefore  .  .  . 

Floba. 
It's  business  and  there's  no  more  to  be  said.  I 
asked  your  mother  yesterday  .  .  .  indirectly,  as  you 
may  imagine.  I  asked  her  for  some  information, 
and  she,  too,  answered:  **It's  business,  something 
that  does  not  concern  us." 

Silvio. 
An  impenetrable  barrier,  eh?    Such  as  surrounds 
the  Divinity  1 

Flora. 
It's  true,  it  is  something  that  does  not  concern  us. 

Silvio. 
Doesn't  it  seem,  rather,  that  it  concerns  us  very 
closely? 

Flora. 
To  say  the  least,  delicacy  ought  to  prompt  us  to 
ignore  it. 

Silvio. 
So  that's  the  way  you  were  trained? 

Flora. 
Trained!     I  understand  ...  I'm  surprised  that 
it  only  now  occurs  to  you  .  .  . 

Silvio. 
Oh,  I  couldn't  guess  it  in  a  thousand  years! 

Flora. 
Truly,  you  live  in  the  clouds.     You  don't  even 
know  the  people  who  surround  you. 

Silvio. 
I  don't? 

Flora. 
You  are  not  aware  that  your  father  is  reputed  to 
be  hard  in  business  matters. 

Silvio. 
I  was  not  aware  of  it.    Were  you? 
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Flora. 
I  was,  and  have  appreciated  and  do  appreciate  so 
much  the  more  his  unlimited  generosity  to  his  own. 
Kindness  which  is  impartial  has  no  value.  To  know 
him  to  be  unyielding  to  all  others,  and  to  see  him  so 
kind  to  us,  gives  me  a  proud  feeling  of  conquest. 
Your  father  is  a  perfect  man,  ...  so  modern  I 

Silvio. 
So  your  conscience  is  at  peace  ? 

Flora. 
It  has  never  been  at  war. 

Silvio. 
Have  you  never  asked  yourself  .  .  .  from  whence 
comes  ...  all  this  luxury! 

Flora. 
Oh!    [As  much  as  to  say :    ^'What's  the  odds f"] 

Silvio. 
And  you  can  enjoy  it  tranquilly! 

Flora. 
Who  ever  traces  the  origin  of  history! 

Silvio. 
But  inasmuch  as  you  know  it. 

Flora. 
Look  out,  that  we  may  not  have  to  think  of  such 
things ! 

Silvio. 
How  can  we  avoid  thinking  of  them! 

Flora. 
But  it 's  ingratitude ! 

Silvio. 
Certainly,  and  I'm  thinking  of  that,  too ! 

Flora. 
There  are  many  other  things  in  the  world  more 
worthy  of  our  thoughts ! 

Silvio. 
Do  you  think  so  ! 
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Floba. 

Yes.  People  like  us  are  in  duty  bound  to  be  high- 
minded.  Fate  has  placed  us  beyond  petty  cares  and 
humiliating  realities.  You  have  your  great  artistic 
career — a  climax  of  study  and  application.  Why 
lose  ourselves  in  tormenting  trifles  I  It's  so  common- 
place, this  everlasting  thought  of  money !  Don't  you 
think  so?  Believe  that  your  wife  has  better  judg- 
ment than  you.  As  for  you,  you  miss  the  meaning 
of  the  things  of  life.  You  are  above  all,  an  artist, 
outside  of  the  world,  yes  outside,  outside  I  In  the 
stars ! 

Silvio. 

It's  well  you  recall  me  to  earth. 

Floba. 

I  must.  It 's  my  duty.  Did  you  notice  that  at  the 
announcement  of  your  departure,  I  did  not  utter  a 
word !  But  when  we  have  reasoned  it  out  together, 
you'll  see  that  it  will  be  best  to  remain. 

Silvio. 

No,  Elora,  we  are  going. 

Flora. 

I  cannot  believe  it. 

Silvio. 

We  are  going.  A  little  while  ago,  I  was  sure  of 
winning  you  to  a  full  and  enthusiastic  consent,  to  an 
entire  agreement  of  your  conscience  with  mine. 
Now,  I  no  longer  expect  it.  You  were  right  before : 
I  do  not  know  the  people  who  surround  me,  begin- 
ning with  you.  But  you  have  opened  my  eyes.  How 
many  things  you  know,  my  poor  Flora!  And  how 
well  you  bear  your  sad  knowledge!  I  feel  it's  no 
use  quarreling  over  it.  Since  there  is  no  conformity 
of  sentiments,  what  I  have  to  say  to  you  would  be 
without  effect. 
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Flora. 
And  what  do  you  think  will  result  from  this  de- 
parture ? 

Silvio. 
I  hope  to  separate  myself  from  .  .  . 

Floba. 
Your  father's  money.    And  since  we  must  speak  of 
it,  you'll  spend  it  in  Eome  instead  of  in  Milan. 

Silvio. 
No,  not  at  all. 

Flora. 
What? 

Silvio. 
Not  at  all. 

Flora. 
Do  you  think  that  your  father,  to  punish  you  on 
account  of  this  disagreement,  will  deprive  you  .  .  . 

Silvio. 
I  am  depriving  myself  I 

Flora.     [Utterly  amazed.    'Long  pause.] 
I  don't  understand  you!    [Silvio  rises  and  walks 
up  and  down.]     I  repeat — I  am  sure  I  must  have 
misunderstood — and  the  annual  allowance? 

Silvio. 
I'll  have  it  no  longer. 

Flora. 
You  don't  want  to  receive  it! 

Silvio. 
No. 

Flora. 
Are  you  thinking  of  saying  that  to  your  father? 

Silvio. 
I  would  have  preferred  to  remain  silent.   At  Eome 
I  might  have  found  a  way  .  .  . 

Flora. 
Oh  heavens  I    Listen.    Oh,  no.    Oh,  this  is  beyond 
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all  reason.  Ah!  Ah  I  Ah  I  I  assure  you,  Silvio, 
when  you  reconsider  this  in  a  calmer  mood,  it  won't 
seem  credible  to  you. 

Silvio. 
Not  at  all — and  I  will  never  change  my  mind.    I 
cannot  live  by  the  ruin  of  others. 

Flora. 
And  you  take  such  a  step  without  consulting  me  ? 

Silvio. 
I  believe  I  am  fulfilling  a  duty. 

Floea. 
Also  towards  me? 

Silvio. 
Also  towards  you.  Flora.    I'm  the  custodian  of 
your  dignity. 

Flora. 
The  dignity  of  poverty ! 

Silvio. 
No — ^you  see,  we  have  a  little  merit  in  the  renun- 
ciation.   Last  year,  by  my  work,  I  earned  eighteen 
thousand  francs. 

Flora. 
Just  a  little  less  than  the  cost  of  our  stables. 

Silvio. 
And  this  year  I  will  earn  much  more. 

Flora. 
What  will  that  be  compared  to  what  you  re- 
nounce ? 

Silvio. 
Isn't  it  commonplace,  this  everlasting  solicitude 
about  money.  Floral 

Flora. 
Not  to  care  about  it,  it  is  necessary  to  possess  it. 

Silvio. 
Ah!    Ah! 
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Floba. 
You  laugh?    You  were  just  boasting  of  your  earn- 
ings.   Your  dignity  begins  with  the  superfluous. 

Silvio. 
I  boasted  to  cahn  your  fears. 

Flora. 
I  should  like  to  see  where  a  lack  of  means  .  .  . 

Silvio. 
Thousands  and  thousands  are  struggling  for  their 
living. 

Flora. 
Are  you  going  to  offer  such  an  insult  to  your 
father? 

Silvio. 
That's  what  I*m  thinking  about  now,  and  it  tor- 
tures me  because  I  can  think  of  no  other  way. 

Flora. 
And  you  repay  him  like  this  ? 

Silvio. 
I  worship  him.    I'd  readily  make  the  greatest  sac- 
rifice for  him,  but  paid  gratitude  would  appear  to 
me  doubtful. 

Flora. 
No  one  would  ever  doubt  you. 

Silvio. 
I  should  doubt  myself.    I'm  astonished  that  you 
cannot  comprehend. 

Flora. 
Every  woman  in  my  place  would  reason  as  I  do. 

Silvio. 
Not  a  woman  who  loved. 

Flora. 
What  has  love  to  do  with  it? 
Silvio. 
That  is  it — it  has  no  longer  anything  to  do  with  it. 
Not  a  word  of  love  have  you  been  able  to  find.    In 
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the  storm  that  overwhelms  me,  you  see  nothing  but 
the  loss  of  fortune. 

Flora. 

[Embracing  him  always  more  and  more  ardently."] 

Ah,  no,  no,  no,  a  thousand  other  things  I  see;  a 
thousand  other  things  I  have  yet  to  say.  If  you  do 
not  yield  today,  all  is  over.  I  know  it.  If  you  de- 
part, you'll  never  change  your  mind,  and  I  must 
persuade  you — it's  absolutely  necessary  ...  I  must 
defend  myself,  I  must  defend  you  against  yourself. 
Don't  act  rashly  ...  if  you  love  me  .  .  .  love,  did 
you  say?  Oh!  It's  that,  it's  that  that  I  am  defend- 
ing. What's  anything  else  to  me?  But  I  fear,  you 
see,  I  so  much  fear  that  a  life  of  privation  will  alien- 
ate you  from  me.  I'm  but  a  little,  useless,  frivolous 
creature  .  .  .  I'm  an  unnatural  hothouse  flower. 
And  if  I  please  you  no  longer?  If  my  unadorned 
beauty  should  seem  to  you  no  longer  the  same?  I 
want  so  much  to  please  you,  Silvio  .  .  .  as  I  used 
to  please  you  .  .  . 

Silvio.    [Freeing  himself  from  her.] 

Go — go.    You  are  but  a  weak  woman. 
Flora.     [Haughtily.] 

Very  well.  I  refuse,  do  you  understand?  You 
have  no  right  to  impose  .   .  . 

Silvio. 

Indeed.  You  said  last  night  that  you  married  me 
because  I  was  rich. 

Flora. 

I  didn't  say  that. 

Silvio. 

Not  in  such  a  brutal  way,  of  course,  but  when 
Edoardo  .  .  .  Ah  .  .  .  ah  .  .  .  there's  the  man  for 
you! 

Flora. 

You're  crazy. 
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Silvio. 
Yes,  and  also  on  his  account,  it  breaks  your  heart 
to  go. 

Flora. 
You're  mad.    You're  mad. 

Silvio. 
It's  so  natural  that  you  should  understand  each 
other ! 

Flora. 
Yes — I  showed  him  the  door  a  minute  ago. 

Silvio. 
When? 

Flora. 
Think  of  what  you  are  about  to  do,  Silvio!    Don't 
tell  your  father  .  .  . 

Silvio. 
"When  did  you  show  him  the  door? 

Flora. 
Don't  let  us  talk  of  others ;  let  us  talk  of  ourselves. 

Silvio. 
When  ?    Answer  me. 

Flora. 
Just  now.    He  wanted  to  explain  to  me  his  act  of 
this  morning. 

Silvio. 
Ah!    [Smiling  sarcastically.] 

Flora. 
I  answered  him  that  if  they  were  explanations 
that  I  could  repeat  to  you  ...  at  that,  your  father 
called  him.    He  insisted  that  he  would  return  later ; 
I  told  him  that  I  would  not  see  him. 

Silvio. 
He  has  been  paid  for  it.    There's  the  explanation. 
Do  you  doubt  it? 
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Floba. 

No.  It  may  be  all  for  the  best.  It's  nothing  to 
me.    Do  you  think  I  can  think  of  those  things  now! 

Silvio. 

You  have  something  else  to  think  of,  eh?  Some- 
thing else  that's  worrying  you.  You're  thinking  of 
the  money.  You're  a  weak  creature.  As  to  my 
right  of  imposing  on  you  the  conditions  of  life  which 
I  accept  for  myself,  we  will  see  about  that  later.  I 
feel  that  I  have  lost  you,  but  I  don't  want  you  to  lose 
yourself.  Go  and  prepare  your  trunks.  Tomorrow 
morning  we  will  leave  together. 

Flora.  [Gets  up  and  walks  resolutely  into  her 
apartments.] 

Silvio.    [Rings  bell.    Ambeogio  enters.] 

Ask  my  father  if  he  wants  me  to  come  in. 

[Cesare  enters.  Ambrogio  follows  him  and  goes 
out  through  the  dining  room.] 

Silvio.   [Immediately  after  Cesare  enters.] 

I  beg  your  pardon  for  what  I  said  a  while  ago,  and 
for  the  way  in  which  I  said  it. 

Cesare. 

You  were  pardoned  while  uttering  it,  my  poor  boy. 
[Pause.]  You  wanted  to  avoid  this  interview.  It's 
also  painful  to  me.  We  are  not  accustomed  to  any- 
thing of  this  kind.  Since  you've  reached  the  use  of 
reason,  I've  gratified  your  every  wish;  in  fact,  it 
was  granted  before  being  expressed.  But  it  ap- 
pears that  the  day  of  discord  has  arrived.  You  have 
something  on  your  mind  that  you  do  not  wish  to 
disclose ;  I  fancy  something  relating  to  me,  which  is 
beyond  my  comprehension.  This  morning  as  you 
were  on  the  point  of  going  out,  you  turned  back,  put 
your  arms  around  me,  gazed  into  my  face,  and  em- 
braced me  with  a  resolute  fervor  .  .  .  like  a  man 
who  was   thrusting  from  him  forcibly  some  evil 
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thouglit.  At  the  time,  I  did  not  mind  it,  but  it 
keeps  coming  back,  and  I  can't  get  it  out  of  my  head. 
Later,  when  I  came  upon  you  in  there  alone  and 
unhappy,  you  gave  me  a  look  of  anguish. 

Silvio. 
Indeed,  a  great  sorrow  had  befallen  me. 

Cesaee. 
A  look  of  anguish  and  .  .  .  inquiry ;  and  then  you 
bowed  your  head  with  an  air  of  condemnation. 
There's  a  misunderstanding  between  us.  It  must  be 
cleared  up  at  once.  Let  us  reason  it  out  calmly ;  but 
first  let  us  get  at  the  meaning  of  this  sudden  depar- 
ture.   Have  you  really  been  called  to  Eome? 

Silvio. 
Those  pictures  were  an  urgent  order. 

Cesaee. 
But  not  of  today. 

Silvio. 
Not  today,  but  it  has  been  understood  for  some 
time.     I  fixed  the  time  for  the  beginning  of  Lent 
myself. 

Cesaee. 
If  Edoardo  hadn't  intervened  in  your  affair  with 
Lamais,  would  you  have  departed  just  the  same ! 

Silvio. 
It  is  true  that  the  rascally  act  of  Edoardo  .  .  . 

Cesaee. 
Don't  call  it  that.  Edoardo  has  vindicted  an  insult 
that  you  were  ready  to  vindicate  yourself. 

Silvio. 
It  was  my  duty  and  my  right. 

Cesaee. 
But  if  you  had  remained  in  Rome,  it  would  have 
been  his  duty  and  his  right.    You  see,  he  could  have 
resented  it,  too. 


^ 
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Silvio. 
Anyone  who  resents  an  insult  doesn't  deliberately 
bargain  to  avenge  it,  at  a  price.    If  he  can  bargain 
over  it,  it's  a  sign  it  does  not  wound  him. 

Cesabe. 
Well  ...  we  are  not  here  to  discuss  Edoardo. 

SniVio. 
Since  you've  mentioned  him,  let  us  discuss  him. 
Do  you  know  what's  being  said  everywhere! — that 
his    act   of   violence   was   planned   with   you   this 
morning. 

Cesake. 


It's  a  calumny. 
Appearances  . 


Silvio. 


Cesare. 

Edoardo  saw  that  I  was  alarmed  at  the  idea  of  a 
duel  between  you  and  Lamais,  and  he,  himself,  found 
a  way  to  take  your  place.  It's  absurd  to  think  that 
I  knew  of  his  plan.  Oh,  what  a  great  load  the  news 
has  lifted  from  my  heart  .  .  .It's  true  .  .  . 

Silvio. 
Don't  tell  me  I 

Cesaee. 
Why  not?  I  wasn't  looking  for  revenge.  The  con- 
tumely of  the  desperate  doesn't  affect  me.  He  who 
is  in  the  fire  shrieks;  it's  the  only  relief  left  to  him. 
But  if  there  had  to  be  reparation,  it  was  a  satisfac- 
tion to  me  that  it  could  not  redound  to  my  loss. 
Edoardo  is  stronger  than  you.  He  enters  the  fight 
with  a  sure  stroke.  I  have  nothing  but  your  safety 
at  heart. 

Silvio. 
As  in  your  life,  you've  had  nothing  in  mind  but  to 
make  me  wealthy. 
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Cesaee. 
Do  you  find  fault  with  it? 

Silvio. 
Let's  drop  the  subject,  father;  let's  drop  it  .  .  . 
[What's  the  use  of  continuing?  We  can  never  under- 
stand each  other.  If  you  question  me,  I  won't  know 
how  to  answer  you  prudently.  I  don't  want  to  speak 
out ;  I  cannot  speak  out !  What  do  you  want  ?  What 
do  you  want  ?  I  look  at  you  there  in  front  of  me  and 
my  whole  life  comes  up  before  me.  I  see  it  again  in 
its  entirety,  all  surrounded  by  your  love.  I  see  it 
again,  divided  into  its  different  events,  and  in  each 
one  I  recognize  your  love  and  guardianship.  Why 
haven't  we  always  lived  together?  Perhaps  in  the 
daily  association  I  might  have  found  some  aversion 
which  would  have  stifled  my  affection,  but  I  can  see 
nothing  but  your  kindness.  Oh,  how  can  a  conver- 
sation like  this  be  possible  between  you  and  me?  Let 
silence  reign  between  us.    Let  me  go.    Let  me  go. 

Cesaee. 
You  judge  your  father. 

Silvio. 
I  do  not  judge  you.  Circumstances  are  oppressing 
me,  and  I  am  separating  you  from  them. 

Cesaee. 
Eubbish!    I  don't  want  indulgence  from  you  or 
anybody   else.     Wliat    are   you   accusing   me   of? 
What's  been  said  about  me?    Out  with  it. 

Silvio. 
I've  seen  your  two  letters  to  Isidoro  Lamais. 

Cesaee. 
What  letters? 

Silvio. 
The  letters  in  which  you  promised  to  co-operate      Jl 
with  him.  " 
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Cesabe. 
That's  business  I   What  have  you  to  do  with  it! 

Silvio. 
I've  lived  upon  it  up  to  now. 

Cesaee. 

All  the  more  reason.  Be  thankful.  It  means  that 
you  have  to  do  with  it,  insofar  as  profiting  by  it; 
and  not  in  managing  it  or  in  placing  a  valuation 
upon  it.  What  do  you  know  about  it!  Where  did 
you  get  your  instructions?  Wandering  around  the 
world  like  a  prince!  Painting  pictures?  Reading 
the  finest  literature,  elevating  and  refining  your 
mind?  I've  slaved  at  it  for  forty  years,  and  you 
would  like  to  judge  it  without  any  preparation. 

Silvio. 

There  is  but  one  kind  of  rectitude. 
Cesaee. 

You  are  wrong.  In  the  administration  of  your 
household  you  owe  an  accounting  to  no  one,  while  I 
am  obliged  to  take  my  books  to  court,  where  they 
have  the  privilege  of  scrutinizing  all  my  affairs, 
down  to  my  household  expenses.  Business  is  busi- 
ness. There  are  special  laws  which  govern  it.  Its 
permanent  condition  is  struggle.  If  I  don't  win, 
others  will.  Ought  I  yield  unresistingly?  Is  that 
what  you  want?  Would  I  be  more  upright?  I  know 
well  that  sentimental  orators  cultivate  flowers  of 
scornful  eloquence  for  business  men  I  You  had  them 
last  night  when  you  spoke  of  Falba,  whom  they 
wanted  to  blackball  at  the  club ;  and  no  one  thought 
of  blackballing  him  because  he  was  an  old  ape  who 
tortured  his  wife  to  death  and  scandalized  his  daugh- 
ters. There  is  no  law  provided  for  this — and  am  I 
to  understand  that  your  so-called  rectitude  is  a  sub- 
stitute?  No,  indeed,  they  cried  him  down  because  he 
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was  in  trade !  Very  well,  so  he  is,  and  so  am  I,  too. 
I've  had  business  dealings  with  him  many  and  many 
a  time. 

Silvio. 
You? 

Cesare. 
Yes,  I;  and  I'm  proud  of  it.    He's  a  sharp  fellow. 

Silvio. 

So  if  .  .  . 

Cesaee. 

Let  me  continue;  I  haven't  yet  finished.  I'd  like 
to  see  what  kind  of  figure  you  fellows  would  cut 
at  the  Bourse  between  the  hours  of  twelve  and  two. 
There,  where  some  win,  others  lose.  Money  does 
not  hang  on  trees  like  apples.  In  order  to  enter 
into  my  coffer,  it  has  to  come  out  of  other  coffers 
which  are  standing  wide  open  in  the  hope  of  gorg- 
ing themselves  with  mine.  Like  for  like;  but  oh, 
the  schemes!  We  have  to  keep  our  eyes  open — 
buying  below  cost  and  selling  above — and  every 
business  proposition  reduces  itself  to  this:  you 
must  know  its  value,  and  lie  knowingly  about  it 
twice — once  when  you  buy  and  once  when  you  sell. 
Everything  is  legitimate  that  the  law  can't  reach. 

Silvio. 

Even  the  breaking  of  one's  word! 

Cesaee. 
Are  you  still  harping  on  that  ?  They  showed  you 
my  letters  to  Lamais?  Very  well  [Crosses  to 
desk]  J  I  will  show  you  some  that  Lamais  wrote  to 
me  ten  years  ago,  identical  to  mine,  and  which  pro- 
duced the  same  result.  He  who  lives  with  wolves 
learns  to  bite. 

Silvio. 
So  that's  your  defense! — the  guilt  of  others. 


I 
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Cesabe. 
Certainly.     All   social  protection   springs   from 
that. 

Silvio. 
No.    No.    I  don't  know  what  to  say,  bnt  that 
can't  be  true.    Righteousness  is  a  law  unto  itself. 
I'll  wager  that  you  have  known  hundreds  of  busi- 
ness men  who  do  not  believe  as  you. 

Cesabe. 
More  than  fifty  per  cent  of  them  are  up  to  their 
ears  in  debt.    Must  I  follow  after  them  I 

Silvio. 
Better  a  thousand  times. 

Cesabe. 
You're  mad. 

Silvio. 
Then  you  should  have  brought  me  up  yourself, 
educated  me  according  to  your  principles,  and  now 
you  and  I  would  not  be  at  variance.  You  have 
taught  me  only  the  good  and  noble  things  of  life, 
and  have  hidden  from  me  the  ugly  facts. 

Cesabe. 
I  reserved  them  for  myself.    I  worked  myself  to 
death  to  save  you  from  them. 

Silvio. 
Poor  father!    You  disarmed  me,  and  the  brutal- 
ity of  life  has  felled  me  with  one  blow. 

Cesabe. 
I  worked  like  a  slave  for  forty  years.  In  a  world 
full  of  easy  and  gross  pleasures,  I  have  lived  soberly 
and  chastely.  I  have  been  a  benefactor  to  my  own 
people;  and  your  mother  can  tell  you  whether  I've 
been  generous  to  the  needy.  Look  at  my  life.  I  lay 
it  all  open  before  you,  knowing  that  you  are  fit  to 
judge  it.    But  business  isn't  life;  it's  but  an  instru- 
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ment  of  life,  .   .   .  and  wealth  is  like  the  water  of 
the  sea;  no  one  knows  the  streams  that  feed  it. 
Silvio.    [Rising.] 
He  who  wishes  to  enjoy  wealth  ought  to  be  able 
to  account  for  its  origin.    [Down  to  settee.]    But  be- 
fore the  world  you  will  always  find  me  on  your  side. 

Cesaee. 
Many  thanks.    I  care  nothing  for  the  world.    I 
care  only  for  you. 

Silvio. 
My  affection  has  not  changed;  it  has  increased 
rather. 

Cesake. 
Through  the  pity  with  which  I  inspire  you?    I 
don't  want  it.    In  short,  what  are  you  thinking  of 
doing? 

Silvio. 
From  now  on,  I'm  thinking  of  doing  for  myself. 

Cesaee. 
That  is  to  say? 

Silvio. 
I  have  made  a  name  for  myself  in  my  profession. 
I  can  live  amply  by  it. 

Cesaee. 
Yon  renounce  me? 

Silvio. 
I'm  not  renouncing  you.    You  have  lived  by  your 
labor ;  I  want  to  follow  your  example. 

Cesaee. 
I've  lived  for  you,  and  you  crush  with  one  blow 
my  entire  life.  Be  silent.  You're  determined,  are 
you?  You  reject  my  money  that  dishonors  you. 
[Silvio  crosses  to  fireplace.]  Tell  me,  Silvio,  .  .  . 
that  it  dishonors  you — a  nature  as  candid  as  yours 
would  scorn  cautious  reticence — and  your  sincerity, 
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you  know,  is  the  fruit  of  my  money.  You  can't  sep- 
arate yourself  from  it.  It's  like  leprosy.  Every- 
thing— pride,  austerity,  ingratitude — all  proceed 
from  it.  You  were  moulded  by  my  wealth — change 
yourself  if  you  can. 

Silvio. 

It  is  true,  that  which  I  am  is  your  work,  and  I 
will  always  be  grateful  to  you  as  a  benefactor  with- 
out compare. 

Cesabb. 

Don't  you  speak  to  me  of  gratitude.  Have  I  got 
any  enjoyment  out  of  my  wealth?  I'm  a  man  of 
few  and  simple  needs.  As  a  boy,  I  carried  wood 
for  the  stoves  of  the  bank  where  my  father  was  a 
janitor.  If  you  had  not  been  born,  do  you  think  I 
would  have  cared  to  amass  millions?  What  should 
I  want  with  them?  What  do  I  want  with  them  now? 
What  will  I  do  with  them  if  you  refuse  them? 

Silvio. 
You  desired  my  happiness.  Come  now,  come 
now — ^you  desired  my  happiness — ^very  well,  I  want 
to  receive  it  from  you  with  your  consent.  I  re- 
semble you.  I'm  rigid  and  rugged.  You  have 
transmitted  to  me  the  best  of  yourself.  Let  me  act 
according  to  that  better  nature.  I  do  not  despise 
wealth,  but  I  want  to  gain  it  for  myself.  He  who 
makes  it  for  himself  spends  it  lightly  j  he  feels  that 
it  is  his  own,  born  of  his  efforts,  and  he  exults  in  the 
consciousness  of  being  able  to  renew  it  from  day  to 
day.  Look  around  you — the  only  famously  gener- 
ous givers  are  the  creators  of  their  gift. 

Cesabe. 
You  have  awakened  rather  late  to  a  realization  of 
these  beautiful  truths.    You  waited  until  they  could 
separate  you  from  your  father. 
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Silvio. 
When  a  great  sorrow  opened  my  eyes,  I  discov- 
ered them  within. 

Cesaee. 
Bringing  my  condemnation.  Don't  think  that  I'll 
consent  to  an  act  that  strikes  so  cruelly  at  the  work 
of  a  lifetime.  It  would  be  the  admission  of  a  fault 
that  I  do  not  recognize.  Go,  go.  My  door  is  open 
to  you  to  go  out,  and,  when  you  wish,  to  return. 
Make  your  own  living,  if  you  will. 

Silvio. 
Don't  let  us  part  with  such  harsh  and  bitter 
words.  Let  us  be  as  we've  always  been  in  the  past 
— a  father  and  son  who  adore  one  another,  and  who 
are  ready  to  give  up  their  lives  for  one  another. 
That's  the  way. 

Cesaee. 
Oh,  more  than  my  life  would  I  give  for  you. 

Silvio. 
We'll  see  each  other  every  year  at  the  lake. 

Cesaee. 
Yes,  in  your  mother's  house! 
Silvio. 

You  will  come  to  Eome 

Cesaee. 
To    your    house!     Always    on    neutral    ground! 
[Long  silence.    Cesaee  rises,]  We  have  nothing  else 
to  say,  eh? 

Silvio. 
Nothing  else  on  this  subject. 
[They  remain  a  moment  gazing  at  each  other  with 
tenderness  and  anguish.    Silvio  makes  as  though  to 
embrace  his  father.] 

Cesaee.     [Pushing  him  gently  away.] 
No,  no,  no,  no,  ah,  no,  no.    [Walks  slowly  toward 
his  apartments.] 
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Silvio.     [Grief-stricken,  restraining  his  tears.] 

Mother  mustn't  know 

Cesarb. 
I  have  never  hidden  anything  from  your  mother, 
nor  your  mother  from  me,  and  I  will  tell  her  this 
also, — but  after  your  departure.  We  ought  to  re- 
main together  to-night,  apparently  in  good  accord. 
[He  braces  himself  and  goes  with  firm  step  into  his 
apartments.  Silvio  reenters  his  room  slowly.  The 
scene  remains  empty  a  moment.  Then  Edoabdo 
enters  cautiously  from  hall.] 

Silvio.     [Rushes  out  from  his  rooms.] 
Ah  I    You  were  not  looking  for  me,  eh!    You  came 
for  Flora — to  give  her  information  in  regard  to 
your  act  of  this  morning.    Give  it  to  me  1 

Edoaedo. 
You  ought  to  know,  dear  Silvio,  that  usually  when 
a  man  demands  the  wherefore  of  an  act  of  mine,  I 
answer:  ** Because  it  suited  me  to  do  it." 
Silvio.    [Action  of  striking.] 
And  if  he  flings  that  wherefore  into  his  face! 

Edoardo.     [Holding  himself  up.] 
I  haven't  yet  met  the  one  who  dared  to  do  it. 

Silvio.    [Goes  up  close  to  him.] 
You're    a   trafficker    of   honor.     Do   you   hearT 
You're  a  trafficker  of  honor.    Must  I  insult  you  in 
public? 

Edoardo. 
[Listens  to  him  impassably  and  proudly.] 
Your  father  is  shielding  you. 

Silvio. 
No.  What  has  relationship  to  do  with  it?  Let's 
have  it  out,  once  for  all.  You  don't  answer?  [Over 
to  settee.  Sudden  idea.]  Ah!  Ah  I  you're  afraid! 
[Bowing  to  him.  Edoardo  smiles.]  Not  afraid  of 
weapons — no.     With  weapons  you  have  a  profes- 
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sional  dexterity.  Certainly.  You  pay  your  debts 
that  way !  You  are  afraid  of  my  father.  My  father 's 
money  shields  me  because  you  know  that  if  you 
but  touched  a  hair  of  my  head,  his  purse  would  be 
closed  to  you,  and  you  are  the  kind  of  man  who 
would  rather  throw  away  your  life  in  a  moment 
than  to  spend  it  in  work.  That's  what  you  are. 
And  now  you  will  have  a  goodly  share,  you  know. 
I  leave  the  field  clear  to  you, — and  the  money. 
Don't  waste  any  time  in  squandering  it  to  the  last 
penny, — ^it's  the  only  favor  you  can  do  me. 

Edoaedo. 

You  know  that  this  house  is  sacred  to  me.    I  can- 
not oblige  you.    [Goes  out  prpudly.] 
Silvio.    [Laughing.] 

Ah!  Ah!  Ah!    It's  sacred  to  him!    It's  sacred  to 
him !    [Follows  him.]    Go  fight,  hero ! 


CUETAIN. 


CIVIC  THEATRES:  THE  NEWEST  AND  THE 
OLDEST. 

^OT  long  ago  a  friend  said  to  me :  "You 
know,  I  suppose,  that  Northampton 
owns  its  own  theatre?" 

I  had  heard  so  once  before.    It  was 
auspicious  news.    Actually,  in  our  own 
state  of  Massachusetts,  something  like  a 
civic  movement  for  drama  had  begun. 

I  told  my  friend  that,  earlier,  on  hearing  of  this, 
I  had  discovered,  in  the  person  of  the  Curator  of  the 
new  Allen  A.  Brown  Dramatic  Collection,  in  the  Bos- 
ton Public  Library,  Mr.  George  L.  Hinckley,  a  native 
of  Northampton,  who  had  been  a  most  obliging  source 
of  information  upon  its  theatre. 

**But  perhaps,  Dorothea,  you  already  know  all  that 
he  told  me,"  I  added. 

"Indeed,  I  don't;  I  have  merely  heard  the  fact 
stated.  I  wondered  if  that  would  be  the  sort  of 
civic  theatre  others  would  do  well  to  pattern  by." 

"Yes  and  no,"  said  I,  pondering  a  little.  "Why, 
do  you  know,  that  seems  to  me  to  open  up  the  whole 
question.  Of  course,  we  are  all  so  used  to  thinking 
in  terms  of  money,  that  when  we  say  'Civic  Theatre,* 
we  think,  at  first,  of  nothing  but  a  theatre  financially 
supported  by  a  city  or  community." 

"Weill  Can't  a  Civic  Theatre  be  created  by 
cash?"  put  in  Dorothea's  husband. 

"Although  it  requires  it, — No!  There  most  as- 
suredly are  other  and  much  more  vital  ways  of 
support." 
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**AhI  I  guess  what  you  are  thinking  of.  You 
mean  the  support  of  the  men  of  genius  of  the  com- 
munity and  its  interpretative  artists." 

"Yes;  and  even  more  than  that,  Dora,  dear:  I 
mean — back  of  all — the  support  of  an  interested 
local  public.  I  mean  the  civic  spirit  delighting  in 
the  expression  of  its  own  racial  genius  by  its  own 
dramatists  and  artists.  But  it  is  not  in  the  least 
what  /  think  or  assume  in  any  way  of  theory  about 
it;  it  is  all  a  matter  of  veritable  proof.'* 

* 'Proof!"  interposed  the  man  of  the  trio,  again. 
**I  should  be  interested  in  hearing  just  how  you 
make  that  out." 

''Why,  George!"  retorted  Dorothea,  "do  we  not 
know, — and  you,  you  lover  of  the  classics,  more  than 
most  of  us, — how  definite  the  main  facts  are  now 
concerning  the  Greek  Theatre?  Surely,  that  exem- 
plifies all  that  Charlotte  means  by  these  more  vital 
ways  of  civic  support. '  * 

"Well,  yes;  I  don't  doubt  it  does,"  he  admitted. 
"Nevertheless,  my  specialty,  you  know,  has  been 
along  the  philological  side,  and  I  rather  wanted  to 
bring  Charlotte  out  on  the  purely  dramatic  and  lit- 
erary side.  That  is  more  in  her  line.  But  it  inter- 
ests me  very  much.  Now,  if  you  wouldn't  talk  so 
much,  my  dear,"  he  continued,  playfully,  "and  let 

Charlotte  have  a  chance,  I " 

' '  Oh,  Dorothea  is  with  me,  I  see !  And  we  are  not 
confined  to  the  Greek  past  for  proof,  either,  if  you 
please.  Present  experiments  and  the  very  most 
recent  dramatic  failures  tell  the  same  story.  Cer- 
tain elements  of  civic  support  are  required  if  a 
nation  is  to  grow  in  the  Drama." 

"Do  begin  with  the  present,  Charlotte!  Let 
George  have  his  special  pow-wow  with  you  over  the 
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Greeks  later.  I  also  love  the  wise  ancients,  but  I 
just  dote  on  the  silly  modems!  Is  there  anything 
in  point  just  now  besides  Northampton  I ' ' 

*'0h,  yes  I  For  tendencies,  there's  Pittsfield,  the 
newest  experiment  of  all — in  Massachusetts,  tool 
And  the  San  Francisco  Municipal  Opera  House  has 
just  been  launched  for  the  public  good,  by  the  San 
Francisco  Municipal  Association.  And  don't  you 
think  the  *New  Theatre'  in  New  York  has  rather 
strikingly  demonstrated,  on  the  other  hand,  the  defi- 
ciencies incident  to  creating  a  great  exclusive  private 
theatre  by  cash?" 

I  turned  to  the  husband.    He  took  me  up,  readily. 

*'To  be  sure!  There  was  your  absolutely  ade- 
quate, practically  unlimited  purse  to  draw  upon. 
Expert  knowledge,  approved  academic  advice,  the 
topmost  artistic  ability — everything  and  everybody 
that  had  actually  'arrived'  might  be  summoned 
under  such  circumstances.  Ah !  you  think  you  have 
me  there,  I  see." 

* '  Yes, ' '  I  laughed.  *  *  All  those  phenomenally  afflu- 
ent and  capable  conditions  for  commanding  results 
only  succeeded  in  demonstrating,  with  brilliant  con- 
spicuousness,  their — futility." 

** Perhaps  people  who  have  'arrived,'  "  said  Doro- 
thea, shrewdly,  **are  not  as  potent  for  future,  'arriv- 
ing' as  people  whose  ability  is  still  latent,  ready  to 
wake  up  at  the  touch,  not  of  Midas,  but  of — Oppor- 
tunity. ' ' 

' '  Many  reasons  of  a  more  external  kind  have  been 
assigned,  I  believe ;  but  may  not  anyone  now  see  a 
main  reason,  like  yours,  underlying  all  of  them?" 

"Which  is ?"  said  George,  questioningly. 

"That  no  such  easy  substitutes  for  the  genuine 
civic  theatres  as  this  one,  called,  in  the  newspapers, 
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*a  rich  man's  theatre,*  can  ever  represent  or  attract 
the  community.  It  is  foredoomed  to  fail  because  it 
is  inherently  out  of  touch  with  the  people  as  a  whole. 
It  is  bound,  in  the  nature  of  things,  to  be  as  sectional 
and  transient  in  its  achievements  as  in  its  attempts. 
In  a  word,  it  very  well  illustrates  the  historic  fact 
that  more  efficient  than  money  support  is  the  sup- 
port of  a  unified  civic  life  and  public  spirit;  and, 
also,  such  genius  of  writers  and  talent  of  actors  as 
require  to  be  fed  by  such  life  and  spirit.  They  do 
not  flourish  on  cash  alone,  any  more  than  they  do  on 
no  cash  at  all." 

*'I  believe  your  pet  academic  theatre,  George," 
said  Dorothea,  "under  your  pet  University  auspices, 
would  be  just  as  powerless  to  accomplish  anything 
radically  worth  while,  either, — anything  really  fer- 
tilizing. It  would  be  exclusive,  out  of  touch  with  the 
people  as  a  whole — therefore  barren." 

"Experience,  at  any  rate,"  I  said,  "seems  to  show 
that  the  exclusive  in  art  is  bound  to  become  blood- 
less, and  the  commercial  is  apt  to  become  gross  or 
trivial,  when  either  gets  the  upper  hand.  Under  the 
auspices  of  either,  have  we  any  right  to  expect  that 
the  great  middle  mass  of  our  people  will  ever  be  put 
into  healthy  touch  with  the  Stage?" 

"Yet  the  Stage  needs  the  great  middle  class  of  our 
'plain  people'  as  much  as  that  class  needs  the  Stage. 
Oh,  I  believe  with  you,  Charlotte,"  Dorothea  ex- 
claimed, in  her  enthusiastic  way,  "that  the  true  folk- 
life  of  America,  like  dramatic  art  itself,  is  not  served 
well  either  by  our  present  almost  purely  commercial 
stage  or  by  our  exclusive  'culture'  reform  move- 
ments and  rich  men's  theatres.  But  now  tell  us  what 
Northampton  did  about  it." 

"Well,  according  to  what  I  hear,  in  the  start,  it 
was  not  really  Northampton,  but  only  one  enlight- 
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ened  citizen  who  took  the  initiative.  A  former  son  of 
Northampton,  then  living  in  Brooklyn — Mr.  Edward 
H.  R.  Lyman — ^wanted  to  benefit  his  native  town 
by  providing  it  with  *a  handsome,  safe,  and  well- 
equipped  theatre.'  He  had  no  wish  to  interfere  with 
the  'opera  house'  already  there,  but  only  to  supple- 
ment the  city  resources  on  the  artistic  side.  So  he 
gave  Northampton  its  stately  municipal  building. 
He  named  it  'The  Academy  of  Music,'  like  the  insti- 
tution in  Brooklyn  in  which  he  was  interested.  We 
may  fairly  call  it,  if  we  choose,  'the  first  Civic  The- 
atre' in  our  country.  In  fitness,  safety,  and  beauty, 
it  was  a  great  improvement  on  the  old  'opera  house.' 
That  was  situated  on  the  second  and  third  floors  of 
a  business  block,  while  the  Academy  was  a  building 
by  itself,  with  an  attractive  fagade,  set  fifty  feet 
back  from  the  main  street,  with  a  wide  street  on  one 
side  and  a  small  park  on  the  other,  extending  also 
behind  the  Academy.  As  no  other  building  stands 
within  a  hundred  feet  of  it,  it  is  easy  of  access  and 
exit;  therefore,  uncommonly  convenient,  and  safe 
in  case  of  fire." 

"A  little  matter  of  life  and  death,  we  too  fre- 
quently fail  to  consider,"  Oeorgc  commented, 
ironically. 

"The  old  'opera  house,'  on  completion  of  this  new 
structure,  gracefully  yielded  to  fate.  It  converted 
itself  into  business  offices,  and  'the  fittest  survived,* 
so  that,  for  a  number  of  years,  the  Academy  has 
been  Northampton's  only  as  well  as  chief  theatre. 
As  for  acoustics  and  seeing,  it  is  excellent,  they  say. 
It  seats  a  thousand,  exclusive  of  the  boxes." 

"A  fair  showing,  so  far.  But,  tell  me,"  queried 
George,  "if  Mr.  Lyman  circumscribed  its  uses  in 
any  way.  And  did  he  arrange  for  its  maintenance 
as  a  civic  institution?" 
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"Oh,  yes;  in  the  deed  of  gift,  executed  November 
4,  1892,  he  took  care  to  provide  that  it  should  be 
'devoted  and  used  exclusively  for  the  delivery  of 
lectures,  the  production  of  concerts  and  operas,  and 
the  representation  of  drama  of  the  better  character, ' 
all  to  be  'approved  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the 
Board  of  Management.'  " 

"And  that  Board  of  Management — ?" 

"Consists  of  five  trustees:  the  donor  (since  his 
death,  his  son) ;  the  Mayor,  ex  officio;  the  President 
of  Smith  College,  ex  officio,  and  two  other  citizens 
of  Northampton,  originally  named  by  the  donor. 
Vacancies,  except  those  of  the  ex  officio  members, 
are  filled  by  vote  of  the  remaining  members  of  the 
Board.  A  manager,  at  a  yearly  salary,  is  appointed 
by  the  Board.    Quite  simple,  you  see ! ' ' 

"I  notice  that  it  is  kept  out  of  politics  through 
control  by  a  close  corporation." 

"Yet,  through  the  Mayor,"  said  I,  "citizens  at 
large  are  represented." 

"How  about  profits — and  losses?" 

"Its  earnings  are  paid  into  the  city  treasury, 
together  with  the  annual  account  rendered.  In  case 
of  deficit,  it  is  provided  that  the  city  treasurer  shall 
appropriate  and  pay  to  the  Board  a  sum  sufficient  to 
balance  the  accounts." 

"I  wonder  if  it  has  held  its  own,  financially?" 

"Yes ;  it  seems  never  to  have  been  a  charge  on  the 
city.  I  found,  on  further  inquiry,  that  the  donor 
came  to  the  rescue  liberally  for  extra  building  and 
improvement  charges  in  the  early  years.  But  for 
the  last  five,  for  example,  from  1906  to  1911,  there 
has  been  a  profit.  I  have  the  figures  somewhere; 
but  in  round  numbers  it  amounts  to  a  maximum  of 
about  three  thousand  dollars  and  a  minimum  of  a 
few  hundred,  and  that  does  not  count  in  a  sum  of 
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four  hundred  dollars,  on  an  average,  yearly,  paid 
into  the  city  treasury  for  licenses.  Still,  the  inter- 
esting thing  about  our  pioneer  municipal  theatre  is 
that,  while  the  Board  does  try  to  cover  expenses, 
and  even  to  make  a  small  profit,  it  does  not  try  to 
run  a  money-making  institution  so  much  as  to  offer 
the  home  public  the  best  it  can.  The  trustees  con- 
sider, by  the  way,  that  there  has  been  a  decrease  in 
the  quality  and  quantity  of  what  they  call  'the  best 
attractions.'  I  have  received  a  list  of  the  best  attrac- 
tions of  three  representative  years — 1900, 1904, 1908. 
It  did  seem  to  me  a  rather  striking  showing  of 
degeneracy.*' 

''A  natural  result,  you  would  think,  wouldn't 
you,"  said  Dorothea,  "of  our  present  monopolistic 
commercial  system?" 

**0h,  I  am  quite  willing  to  let  any  one  draw  his 
own  inferences  from  the  facts,"  I  replied. 

** Still,"  she  persisted,  **  'man  does  not  gather  figs 
of  thistles.'  He  should  know  well  enough  before- 
hand that  living  results  demand  a  live  tree.  He  need 
not  go  on  nourishing  thistles  if  he  wants  to  grow 
figs.  Is  the  dramatic  field  anything,  nowadays,  but 
a  matter  of  business  for  non-resident  agencies?  Can 
living  Art  grow  from  a  Stage  that  has  no  root,  no 
home  anywhere  ?  Is  it  in  human  nature,  or  any  other 
kind  of  nature,  to  expect  that  New  York  managers, 
working  the  country  for  'Business,'  shall  know  how 
to  care  for  the  special  needs  and  artistic  growth  of 
Northampton  or  any  other  city?" 

"I  take  it  from  what  Charlotte  tells  us,"  said 
her  husband,  in  his  moderating  way,  "that  the  North- 
ampton trustees  have  been  proving  something  of  that 
nature  by  experience. ' ' 

"According  to  my  informant,  yes.  In  effect,  I 
merely  quote  the  testimony,  as  I  understand  it,  from 
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Northampton.  They  have  found  it  difficult  to  steer 
a  course  between  the  Syndicate  and  the  Shuberts. — 
Those  two  great  agencies,  as  you  know,  try  to  pre- 
empt the  whole  field.  The  Syndicate  refuses  to  book 
*a  show*  in  a  house  open  to  other  agencies.  The 
Shuberts,  they  find,  can  offer  few  but  musical  shows. 
Neither  side  seems  prepared  to  supply  enough  at- 
tractions. There  is  a  dearth  of  plays  and  actors  on 
the  road  and  a  surfeit  of  theatres  under  prevailing 
arrangements,  making  it  practically  impossible  for 
one-night  stands  to  fare  well.  In  practice,  both 
sides  to  the  controversy  have  been  tried  and  found 
wanting.'* 

**0h,  this  Northampton  fact  of  yours,"  exclaimed 
Dorothea,  "has  a  very  obvious  moral:  it  tells  us  at 
once  that  the  mere  financial  ownership  of  a  building 
by  a  town  is  the  least  vital  step  that  can  be  taken 
toward  a  Civic  Theatre.  It  looks  out  for  the  mere 
shell.    You  see  that,  George  ? '  * 

**It  is  plain  enough,  even  for  me,"  said  he,  smiling 
at  her  eagerness.  "It  puts  the  town  virtually  in  the 
position  of  a  benevolent  landlord  toward  a  real- 
estate  investment  that  happens  to  fall  in  the  artistic 
class.  To  cope  with  the  equipment  of  less  benevo- 
lent landlords,  such  an  investment  requires  further 
and  superior  equipment,  or,  at  least,  superior  for 
that  locality.  And  such  a  landlord  should  be  in  the 
position  to  supply  better  than  any  other  what  is  the 
best  equipment  for  that  place.** 

"Yes,"  said  I,  "it  would  seem  that  unless  civic 
responsibility  develops  beyond  this  comparatively 
helpless  position,  even  from  such  a  favoring  foun- 
dation, no  great  improvement  leading  to  dramatic 
growth  may  result." 

"I  suppose  the  trustees  realize  that  now,"  con- 
tinued George. 
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**  Indeed  they  do.  I  have  in  my  pocket  now  two 
letters.  The  first  one,  expressing  a  personal  opinion, 
was  written  several  months  ago.  Let  me  seel  A 
sentence  just  to  the  point, — here  it  is :  *  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  only  salvation  of  the  Academy  is  to 
establish  here  a  home  company,  and  while  I  cannot 
forestall  the  action  of  the  trustees,  personally  I  am 
convinced,  and  I  should  welcome  such  a  plan.'  The 
second  letter  is  very  recent — September  16.  And 
now  just  listen!  Here's  for  action — experimental, 
it  may  be,  but  worth  while,  doubtless :  'Events  have 
moved  rapidly  since  last  I  wrote.  After  much  plan- 
ning, a  resident  stock  company  is  to  open  at  the 
Academy  of  Music,  October  7,  under  the  manage- 
ment of  Mr.  Bertram  Harrison  and  Miss  Bonstelle. 
The  house  will  continue  open  to  traveling  companies, 
as  heretofore.'  In  fact,  it  opened  this  fall  with 
Bunty  Pulls  the  Strings. 

*  *  I  understand  that  the  actors  of  the  new  resident 
company  have  been  carefully  selected,  with  a  view 
to  ensemble  playing  of  modern  plays  that  are  worth 
while,  including  an  occasional  classic  revival,  and  in 
due  time  original  drama,  also,  in  the  projected  reper- 
tory. Northampton  is  calling  on  its  people  to  make 
known  to  the  management  the  plays  they  would  like 
to  see.  The  people  are  responding,  and  a  genuine 
cooperation  of  the  city  and  its  theatre  is  in  process 
of  establishing  itself.  Dissatisfaction  with  the  plays 
formerly  offered  is  giving  place,  now,  to  great  local 
interest  in  the  plays  of  home  production  that  will  be 
offered.  Looking  out  for  the  'mere  shell,'  as  you  say, 
Dorothea,  of  a  civic  theatre,  has  exposed  you  see," — 
I  turned  to  the  man — *'the  difficulties  incident  both 
to  non-resident  commercial  control  and  to  not  doing 
any  more  than  own  a  building.  The  next  step  could 
only  be  to  supply  the  shell  with  a  sound  kernel." 
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He  answered:  "I  admit  your  proof  that  the  finan- 
cial support,  which  is  the  most  obviously  practical 
element  to  supply  toward  a  town's  dramatic  welfare, 
is  less  vital  than  the  other  means  of  support  you 
had  in  mind.  But  I  might  object,  if  such  a  course 
involves  so  much  more,  why  own  a  theatre  at  all! 
What  good  does  it  do?** 

*'Well,  they  tell  me  Ithat  the  inertia  party  of 
Northampton  objected  to  the  gift  in  the  start,  but 
there  proved  to  be  nothing  in  the  main  objection, 
that  it  would  become  a  drain  upon  the  city's  financial 
resources,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  discovered 
that  the  city  was  already  renting  a  room  in  the  City 
Hall  to  meet  a  local  demand  for  theatricals  and  the 
like.    No  one  dreams  now  of  raising  the  old  objec- 
tions.    The  Academy  won  its  way  naturally  as  a 
desirable  institution,  a  distinction  and  source   of 
municipal  pride.    Adapting  the  old  motto,  Noblesse 
oblige,   I    suppose   one   could   say,   'Public   spirit 
obliges.*    Social  life  obliges.    We  can't  stand  still. 
We  may  degenerate.    Besides,  it  is  plain  that  even 
this  insufficient  measure  of  civic  control  of  the  dra- 
matic situation  has  bettered  matters.    It  has  enabled 
the  city  to  choose  for  itself  to  some  degree  and, 
notably,  to  secure  independent  dramatic  entertain- 
ments of  a  higher  class  than  would  otherwise  be 
open  to  it.    It  has  shielded  the  city  from  utter  help- 
lessness against  the  deterioration  in  dramatic  taste 
resulting    from    receiving   whatever   managements 
from  outside  send.    It  has  brought  about  this  next 
step.** 

*'0  George!  You  do  see  the  use  of  it,  and  the  use 
of  more  than  that !  Don't  mind  him,  Charlotte.  Be- 
sides, he  has  nothing  more  to  say.  Take  up  the  next 
Massachusetts  experiment.    What  is  it?** 

"Pittsfield  comes  next.     That's  very  recent  and 
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particularly  interesting.  Just  hold  on  a  minute.  I 
asked  for  information,  and  I  have  a  reply  here  from 
one  of  the  Executive  Committee: 

**  *A  corporation  of  thirty  citizens,*  he  says, 
'bought  the  local  theatre  (the  Colonial)  last  January 
(1912).  We  are  professional  and  business  men, 
maintaining  no  academic  theories,  believing,  in  a 
practical  way,  that  a  protected  and  well-conducted 
theater  is  as  sound  a  municipal  asset  as  a  good  pub- 
lic library  is.    We  have  not  printed  any  report. 

**  'After  cleansing,  redecorating,  and  reequipping 
the  house,  we  shall  install  a  resident  stock  company, 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  William  Parke,  formerly 
producing  manager  under  Mr.  Craig,  at  the  Castle 
Square  Theatre.  We  have  no  very  definite  plan, 
except  to  make  our  theatre  a  place  of  entertainment 
for  intelligent  people.' 

"Now,  is  not  that  a  plan  to  which  one  theatre 
in  every  public-spirited  city  might  advantageously 
devote  itself?  Besides,  you  must  know  that  the 
Pittsfield  experiment,  too,  has  progressed.  I  have 
later  information,  dated  September  30,  from  the 
same  member  of  the  Town  Executive  Committee. 
The  enterprise  passed  rapidly  through  much  the 
same  stages  of  experience  as  Northampton.  The 
idea  of  bettering  the  theatre  by  merely  owning  the 
building  for  the  civic  good  and  asking  for  the  best 
or  the  least  bad  'Hobson's  choice'  of  play  bookings 
from  the  New  York  syndicates  was  tried  for  five 
months.  Only  since  the  resident  stock  company  idea 
was  instituted  has  public  spirit  waked  up.  Its  most 
intelligent  people  of  all  classes  now  want  to  go  to 
the  play,  as  never  before.  Mr.  Parke's  progressive 
methods  are  in  agreement  with  the  desires  of  the 
town  for  the  new  civic  ownership.  In  a  word,  the 
common  local  good.  Art,  and  Sense,  instead  of  the 
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exclusive,  the  autocratic,  the  charitable,  or  the  com- 
mercial, have  gained  the  upper  hand.  But  I'll  read 
what  my  committee  member  has  just  written  me : 

**  *  Since  June,  the  enterprise  has  gained  popular 
support  steadily.  We  have,  among  other  plays,  pro- 
duced, to  good  business  (each  for  a  week's  run).  The 
Taming  of  the  Shrew  and  The  Rivals,  and  now  have 
in  preparation  The  Merchant  of  Venice.  As  to  our 
range,  I  may  say  that  we  followed  The  Rivals  with 
a  musical  play  by  George  Cohan ! 

*'  'Eecently  we  concluded  an  arrangement  with 
Mr.  Parke  whereby  he  will  keep  his  company  here 
through  the  winter  and  next  summer.  We  have  now 
commenced  to  play,  about  once  a  week,  the  best  road 
attractions  which  we  can  book.  On  such  nights,  the 
stock  company  is  sent  to  some  adjacent  town.  Thus 
we  are  building  up  a  wider  reputation,  and  inci- 
dentally advertising  Pittsfield — a  fact  which  local 
business  men  were  quick  to  appreciate.  '* 

''Now,  0  'pious  ^neas,*  what  do  you  think  of 
that?" 

"I  think  very  favorably,  Charlotte.  What  do  you 
think  yourself?" 

"Well,  I  am  just  aching  to  have  the  chance  to  say 
that  I  think  the  Pittsfield  man's  mention  of  the  pub- 
lic library  puts  us  precisely  on  the  right  trail  as  to 

•Latest  advices  from  Northampton  and  Pittsfield  emphasize 
the  success  here  recorded,  and  point  to  more  ambitious  undertak- 
ings next  year.  In  Northampton,  civic  pride  has  taken  a  hand 
even  in  the  "properties."  Treasured  chairs  and  cupboards  and 
family  heirlooms  have  been  lent  to  grace  a  play.  Financially, 
for  two  weeks  or  so,  things  looked  dubious.  But  by  the  next 
three  weeks  expenses  were  evened,  because  the  people  took  an 
interest  in  *'our  own  theatre."  And  so  earnings  began  by  the 
third  month.— C.  P.,  May  1,  1913. 
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the  method  to  use  in  establishing  our  Civic  Theatre. 
Granted  that  these  instances  are  signs  of  the  times, 
showing  that  our  present  system  of  meekly  taking 
whatever  plays  are  sent  on  to  the  town  by  an  outside 
management  is  now,  by  intelligent  citizens,  seen  to 
be  anti-civic,  next  it  appears  that  the  public-library 
method  naturally  suggests  the  shortest  cut  to  give 
the  community  access  to  all  the  dramas  it  wants  or 
may  assimilate  for  its  own  peculiar  development. ' ' 

"I  don't  q,uite  see,  I  confess.  How  would  you 
apply  it?" 

''This  way:  The  public-library  system,  as  we 
know,  was  first  established  in  Boston.  It  is  the  pat- 
tern for  all  the  others  that  have  so  multiplied  and 
woven  themselves  into  the  life  of  the  community 
everywhere.  I  would  recur,  in  establishing  an  insti- 
tution for  the  public  good,  to  the  method  which  the 
founders  of  that  institution  followed.  You  probably 
read  Mr.  Wadlin's  recent  interesting  history  of  the 
Boston  Public  Library?" 

*'Yes,  I  did.  How  extraordinary  that  a  strolling 
French  actor  should  have  been  the  means  of  initiat- 
ing the  first  public  library  in  this  country!" 

*'How  was  that,  George?"  asked  Dorothea. 

*'Why,  it  seems.  Dear,  that  this  member  of  the 
'magnetic  nation,'  one  Alexandre  Vattemare,  ad- 
dressed a  public  meeting  in  Boston  on  his  library 
ideas — in  1841,  I  think  it  was.  Certain  influential 
Bostonians  opposed  them — distinguished  members 
of  what  Charlotte  calls  the  'party  of  inertia,'  I  dare 
say.  But  Ticknor  and  others,  especially  Bates— ^ 
Joshua  Bates — took  them  up,  and  organized.  From 
France,  too,  by  the  way,  their  first  gift  of  books  was 
received.  This  little  group  of  men  pushed  on  and 
established  their  free  library  foundation  with  a  view 
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all  the  time  to  turning  it  over  to  the  city.  And  in 
due  time, — 1848,  I  believe, — statutes  were  passed  in 
accordance  with  their  plans,  constituting  it  the  Pub- 
lic Library  of  the  City  of  Boston.  You  thought,  I 
suppose,  then,  Charlotte,  that  a  group  of  citizens 
could  similarly  plan  and  establish  the  foundation  for 
a  public  theatre,  with  a  view  to  turning  it  over  to  the 
city." 

''Precisely.  Just  as  the  Park  Commission  is  incor- 
porated under  statutes  built  upon  the  model  of  those 
pertaining  to  the  Public  Library  Commission,  so  a 
Civic  Theater  Commission  could  be,"  I  said. 

"Since  Charlotte  has  her  eye  on  that  method,  I'll 
venture  to  guess  she's  got  a  copy  of  the  Act  in  that 
same  Pittsfield  envelope." 

"How  you  can  'intue,*  Dora!  I  confess  I  did 
look  them  up  in  the  'Consolidated  Statutes  of  the 
City  of  Boston,'  when  the  idea  first  occurred  to  me. 
And  later,  when  this  Pittsfield  letter  brought  up  the 
Public  Library  again  as  an  exemplar  of  a  good 
municipal  investment,  I  tucked  the  extract  in  the 
same  envelojje.    Here's  about  all  that  is  pertinent : 

' '  '  The  city  may  maintain  a  public  library  and  the 
City  Council  may  make  such  expenditures,  establish 
such  regulations  and  prescribe  such  penalties  for 
breach  thereof,  and  do  all  such  acts  and  things  as 
may  be  deemed  necessary  and  proper  to  that  end. 

"  '2)  The  trustees  [those  acting  at  the  time]  .  .  . 
shall  continue  to  be  a  corporation  by  the  name  of  the 
trustees  of  the  public  library  of  the  city  of  Boston 
and  they  and  their  successors  in  office  shall  continue 
a  body  corporate  for  the  purposes  hereinafter  set 
forth.  .  .  .' 

' '  Provision  is  made  under  article  3  for  the  holding 
of  real  and  personal  estate  to  the  amount  of  a  mil- 
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lion,  funds  to  be  invested  by  the  city  treasurer  and 
always  appropriated  under  direction  of  the  trustees, 
as  a  corporation.  Further,  under  Article  4,  the 
appointment  of  'five  citizens  of  Boston'  is  provided 
for,  'one  each  year,'  in  April,  being  'appointed  by 
the  Mayor,  subject  to  confirmation  by  the  aldermen,' 
to  serve  as  trustees  each  for  five  years,  from  the 
first  of  May  in  the  year  of  his  appointment  and  until 
his  successor  is  appointed  and  confirmed,  .  .  .  va- 
cancy to  be  filled  in  same  manner  for  the  term  unex- 
pired.' Eemoval  by  Mayor  for  cause  sufficient  and 
assigned  is  also  arranged  for." 

"In  place  of  'Public  Library'  read  'Civic  The* 
atre,'  and  you  have  a  legal  instrument  to  build 
upon. ' ' 

"Still,  before  one  gets  as  far  as  passing  an  act  of 
incorporation,  the  point  is  to  get  the  group  of  public- 
spirited  citizens  at  work,  bent,  as  Joshua  Bates 
and  his  friends  were,  on  establishing  such  a  founda- 
tion as  may  be  accepted  later  and  governed  as  a 
municipal  institution. ' ' 

"Just  the  same  as  the  San  Francisco  Musical 
Association  has  got  its  Municipal  Opera  House 
under  way.  All  the  facts  of  experience  we  have 
go  to  prove  that  the  public-library  method,  providing 
the  shortest  cut  efficiently  to  give  the  public  proper 
and  free  access  to  the  world  of  books,  is  the  method 
providing  the  shortest  cut  efficiently  to  give  the  pub- 
lic proper  and  cheap  access  to  the  world  of  drama. 
Financial  support  could  be  attained  by  a  group  of 
public-spirited  citizens  to  launch  a  theatre-founda- 
tion shaped  and  pledged  to  serve  the  whole  public 
and  thoroughly  adapted  to  move  and  grow  in  accord 
with  the  local  requirements." 

"Ah  I  but  we  suffer  so  much  from  corrupt  prac- 
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tices  in  our  political  administration  now,"  said 
George,  ^'that  I  should  hesitate  to  add  a  new  field 
for  boodle." 

"Dear  me!  You  man!"  struck  in  his  wife,  with  a 
suffragette  gleam  in  her  fine  eyes,  *'Is  that  a  first- 
rate  argument?  There  may  be  or  might  be  some 
political  corruption  in  the  administration  of  a  public 
library.  Are  we,  therefore,  to  give  up  public  libra- 
ries? There  may  be  political  corruption  in  the 
administration  of  our  public  schools.  Are  we  there- 
fore to  give  up  schools  ?  Was  it  a  mistake  to  estab- 
lish institutions  open  to  possible  political  corrup- 
tion ?  Clearly,  no !  It  is  only  a  mistake  on  the  part 
of  all  voters  not  to  strengthen  and  safeguard  them 
to  the  utmost." 

''Well,  I'll  have  to  admit,"  he  answered,  in  his 
easy  way,  "that  it  is  impracticable,  if  not  impossible, 
to  stand  still  until  we  are  politically  pure.  What 
was  that  new  motto  of  yours,  Charlotte  ?  '  Social  life 
obliges!'  " 

''And  if  we  don't  progress,  we  deteriorate — 
there's  the  rub,"  said  I.  "The  dramatic  situation 
will  not  stand  still  while  we  qualify  for  a  political 
heaven.  We  must  choose  between  the  deadening 
processes  at  work  now  and  getting  something  more 
enlivening  under  way." 

"The  local  enlivenment  we  desire  here,  Char- 
lotte," said  Dorothea,  "has  happened  in  Dublin  and 
Manchester.  A  new  kind  of  play-writing — a  new 
kind  of  acting — ^has  actually  resulted  there  from  the 
development  of  the  home  company  and  local  incen- 
tive. As  you  say,  it  is  not  theory  but  current  expe- 
rience. Have  we  seen  anything  for  a  long  while  so 
fresh  and  alive  as  the  Irish  Players,  or  as  Miss 
Horniman's  Company  in  Nan  when  it  played,  here 
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in  Boston,  last  May,  that  memorable  and  unique 
matinee  ? '  * 

''Those  Irish  Players  I"  groaned  her  husband. 
"One  can't  escape  them.  Pray  tell  me,  you  enthu- 
siasts, what  the  Irish  have  to  do  with  the  Greeks!  I 
thought  we  were  going  to  turn  our  faces  towards  my 
dear  classics.  Your  civic  theatre  would  especially 
recommend  itself  to  me  if  it  made  the  theatre  of  cul- 
ture possible.  May  we  harbor  a  faint  hope  that  we 
shall  not  be  entirely  condemned  to  the  modern!" 

''How  can  we  be  equipped  to  do  anything  worth 
while  of  our  own  at  this  age  of  the  world,  without 
liberal  knowledge  of  what  other  times  and  races  have 
accomplished?  Surely,  we  have  a  right  to  harbor 
the  stoutest  kind  of  anticipation  that  our  civic  thea- 
tre can  be  educational,  once  in  a  while,  as  well  as 
original.  Yet,  after  all,  what  a  study  of  the  first 
civic  theatre  in  Europe  suggests  to  me,"  said  I,  "is 
that  we  shall  become  most  essentially  Greek  by 
becoming  as  true  to  our  native  ability  as  the  Greeks 
were  to  theirs.  In  the  complete  sense  of  providing 
the  fullest  national  support  for  the  expression  and 
development  of  the  dramatic  art  of  its  own  people, 
theirs  was  surely  the  pattern  civic  theatre.  The  con- 
trast with  their  conditions  makes  ours  really  seem 
like  humorous  examples  of  how  not  to  do  it." 

' '  Sum  it  up  for  us,  do !  Perhaps  we  did  know  it 
all,  but  the  chances  are  we  have  forgotten  it,  at 
least  I  have,  and  George  will  like  nothing  better." 

"Well,  the  historic  facts  do  seem  to  take  on  fresh 
value  when  one  has  an  eye  to  an  up-to-date  contrast. 

"First,  then,  as  to  the  plays: 

"It  was  open  to  any  Athenian  dramatist  every 
year  to  compete  freely  with  all  rival  authors,  famed 
or  unfamed,  for  the  highest  dramatic  award  his 
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people  could  confer.  Success  secured  him  tlie  best 
possible  production  under  bis  own  direction  and 
instruction.  It  gave  him  the  widest  possible  honor. 
Instead  of  submitting  his  work  with  the  delays  and 
difficulties  to  which  we  are  accustomed,  to  a  manager 
whose  main  business  with  the  stage  is  to  make  the 
lion's  share  of  profit  out  of  it  for  himself,  and  whose 
decision  naturally  depends  upon  the  money  he  thinks 
he  sees  in  it — with  an  eye  not  apt  to  be  especially 
acute  on  the  side  of  art  and  its  infinite  possibilities — 
the  Greek  dramatist  submitted  his  work  to  a  spe- 
cially assigned  civic  officer,  who  had  no  money  inter- 
est in  his  own  decision.  Instead  he  had  much  civic 
pride  and  a  weight  of  responsibility  both  civic  and 
artistic.  If  he  showed  artistic  insight  he  gained 
memory  and  credit  as  a  critic.  If  he  did  not,  he 
received  obloquy.  This  archon  was  the  one  who  gave 
his  name  to  the  year.  Mark  the  significance!  The 
civic  officer  who  selected  the  great  plays  of  the  year 
was  commemorated  by  association  with  them  in  the 
historic  records  of  his  country,  for  praise  or  the 
opposite.  And  posterity  was  judge !  Out  of  all  the 
plays  submitted,  he  chose  fifteen.  Twelve  of  them 
were  the  work  of  three  tragic  poets,  each  one  sub- 
mitting three  tragedies  and  one  lighter  play.  The 
other  three  were  the  work  of  three  comedy  writers, 
each  one  submitting  one  comedy.  Later,  five  com- 
edies were  chosen. 

* '  Second,  then,  as  to  the  presentation :  The  archon 
picked  out  from  among  the  richest  citizens,  six  of 
the  richest  to  do  themselves  and  the  community  the 
honor  of  paying  the  expenses  of  the  producing  of. 
the  plays  of  these  six  or  more  dramatists,  or  at  least 
as  far  as  the  chorus  was  concerned.  I  believe  the 
state  always  paid  the  chief  actors.  And  from  the 
end  of  the  sixth  century  this  mode  of  'citizen'  sup- 
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port  became  civic  in  a  more  general  sense.  The  state 
then  paid  all  expenses  of  all  tragedies,  and  from  470 
B.  C.  for  all  comedies.  Each  author  'taught'  his  own 
play  to  his  actors.  He  was  actually  supposed  to 
know  how  he  wanted  it  done  I  In  the  early  days,  he 
took  the  leading  part  himself;  later  he  confined  his 
duties  to  general  oversight  and  special  guidance  in 
rhythm,  diction  or  other  effects  designed. 

*'In  a  word,  the  Greek  plan  of  play-production 
very  particularly  safeguarded  the  author  and  his 
artistic  design.  It  even  loofked  out  for  having 
equally  good  or  the  same  actors  for  all  the  selected 
plays,  so  as  to  have  them  impartially  well  inter- 
preted. The  spirit  of  Shakespeare's  phrase,  'The 
play's  the  thing,'  animated  every  process  of  play- 
production.  Instead  of  building  a  play  to  suit  a 
'producer's'  tastes,  or  to  fit  a  'star,'  stars,  chorus, 
and  all  were  alike  subordinated  to  the  play  with  def- 
erence to  the  plan  and  opinions  of  the  poet.  Assist- 
ant in  that  spirit  of  'the  play's  the  thing'  was  the 
fact  that  the  profession  of  actor  was  honorable  in 
Greece.  The  poet  himself  was  originally  the  actor. 
Acting  was  an  art  for  citizens  and  freemen,  poets 
and  associates  of  poets.  It  was  not  a  despised  call- 
ing, relegated  to  slaves,  as  it  was  later  in  Eome,  or 
to  a  vagabond  or  stigmatized  class  of  underlings,  as 
in  England.  When  the  plays  were  ready,  a  new  com- 
petition was  launched  before  the  public.  A  new  set 
of  judges,  assigned  by  an  elaborate  combination  of 
choice,  popular  representation,  and  chance  made  the 
final  awards.  Out  of  the  picked  plays  produced,  they 
named  the  prize  winners.  Nothing  seems  so  curious 
to  me  or  to  any  modern,  I  suppose,  as  that  way  the 
Greeks  had  of  trusting  to  luck  by  drawing  lots.  Yet, 
there  is  something  fine  about  leaving  a  certain  mar- 
gin in  a  decision  to  chance,  or  the  gods,  as  they 
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looked  at  it.  And  in  the  most  practical  way  it  did 
serve  to  prevent  bribery,  favoritism  or  intimidation. 
The  council,  aided  by  the  Choregi,  elected  by  vote  a 
preliminary  secret  list  of  judges  from  each  of  the  ten 
tribes  of  Attica.  The  names  belonging  to  each  tribe 
were  inscribed  on  tablets  and  sealed  in  ten  urns 
placed  prominently  in  the  Acropolis.  It  was  death  to 
tamper  with  an  urn,  and  special  custodians  guarded 
them,  until  the  first  day  of  the  dramatic  competition. 
Then  the  archon  drew,  publicly,  one  tablet  from 
each  urn  for  the  second  list  of  judges.  These  judges 
were  summoned,  took  oath  before  the  audience,  and 
sat  in  judgment  through  the  presentation.  When  it 
was  over  each  wrote  on  a  tablet  in  order  the  names 
of  the  plays  he  preferred.  These  ten  tablets  were 
placed  in  another  urn  whence  the  archon  drew  only 
five  by  lot.  These  settled  the  awards.  The  remain- 
der were  destroyed  and  kept  secret.  Finally,  most 
Greek  of  all,  as  it  seems  to  me,  was  the  public  discus- 
sion of  the  whole  thing  on  a  day  set  apart  for  it 
after  the  festival  was  concluded.  And  all  this  over 
artistic  merit,  mind  you !  Does  even  a  baseball  game 
with  us  so  thoroughly  absorb  public  attention? 

*  *  Oh !  I  believe  it  is  within  us,  the  desire  and  the 
latent  capacity,  now,  to  develop  something  as  essen- 
tially ours,  and  unlike  any  other  art!  But,  if  the 
initiating  force  at  the  center  of  our  conditions,  now, 
is  an  alien  force — ^the  cupidity  of  non-resident  man- 
agers, placed  by  recent  economic  tendencies  in  a 
position  to  make  genius  and  society  serve  it  and  to 
shape  them  in  its  image,  then  we  must  reverse  these 
conditions,  at  least  in  one  theater  in  some  of  our 
towns,  so  as  to  make  the  initiating  force  a  combina- 
tion of  individual  genius,  intelligent  public  spirit, 
and  civic  life  as  a  whole.  Under  such  favoring  con- 
ditions, we  can  grow  our  art  as  the  Greeks  did.    As 
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yet,  we  have  neither  claimed  our  unorganized  Alaska 
in  the  drama  nor  dreamed  of  the  yield.  I  think 
Northampton  and  Pittsfield  are  signs  of  the  civic 
impulse.  And  is  not  the  secret  behind  all  evolution, 
desire!  And  is  not  the  clew  to  all  accomplishment 
the  foresight  that  knows  how  to  plan  and  await? 

Charlotte  Pobteb. 


THE  DRAMA  AS  EDUCATION. 

DUCATION,  broadly  viewed,  might  be 
defined  as  such  drawing  out  of  the  powers 
of  a  human  being  as  shall  bring  him  into 
harmony  with  his  environment.  To  real- 
ize one's  self  in  relation  to  the  world, 
both  within  and  without,  that,  I  take  it, 
is  education  stript  of  all  its  frills  and  furbelows. 
Anything  that  reveals  one's  potentialities,  and  then 
teaches  one  to  use  those  powers  with  a  clear  per- 
ception of  what  Life  is,  is  educative  in  the  deepest 
sense. 

The  self-conscious  life  of  a  human  being  is  two- 
thirds  emontional.  The  remark  is  Matthew  Arnold's 
but  observation  corroborates  the  statement — it  is 
not  true  because  he  said  it ;  he  said  it  because  it  is 
true.  Hence,  any  medium  of  education  which  takes 
advantage  of  this  psychic  fact  becomes  at  once  the 
more  influential  as  an  educational  means. 

The  theatre  is  such  a  means ;  it  is  a  place  where  a 
large  number  of  persons  may  see  a  piece  of  Life, 
have  it  brought  home  to  them  directly,  warmly,  in 
terms  of  the  emotions,  rather  than  by  headwork ;  so 
that  the  great  lessons  of  Life  are  instilled  as  natu- 
rally as  in  that  first  school  (prototype  of  all  the 
rest),  when  the  child  at  the  mother's  knee  learns  the 
deep  lessons  of  living. 

The  theatre  would  indeed  have  some  educational 
worth  if  it  taught  only  the  more  external  things,  like 
speech  and  deportment.  The  Germans  show  their 
sense  of  the  usefulness  of  the  stage  in  the  matter  of 
offering  a  model  of  speech,  by  the  word  hilhnen- 
sprache;  they  concede  that  proper  pronunciation,  ia- 
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tonatioD,  general  elegance  of  utterance  may  thus  be 
instilled. 

In  the  playhouse,  the  auditorium  darkened  to  shut 
out  the  workaday  world,  we  watch  the  acts,  think 
the  thoughts,  respond  sympathetically  to  the  feel- 
ings of  men  and  women  undergoing  experiences  like 
unto  our  own,  or  coveted  by  ourselves:  we  are  im- 
pressionable children  drinking  in  the  wonder  of 
the  world. 

And  think  for  a  moment  of  the  vastness  of  such  a 
people's  school.  By  a  most  conservative  esti- 
mate, millions  of  folk  weekly  attend  theatres  in  this 
country,  exclusive  of  picture  shows.  Surely,  here 
is  a  great  natural  school,  unsurpassed  in  power  and 
opportunity ! 

Nor  should  it  be  overlooked  that  the  fact  that 
these  lessons  come  in  the  guise  of  amusement,  so 
far  from  making  them  less  educative,  actually  adds 
to  their  power,  since  mankind,  for  the  very  reason 
that  it  is  unaware  of  being  influenced,  is  all  the  more 
plastic  to  impressions,  more  subject  to  this  mighty 
influence. 

Another  element  in  the  power  of  the  theatre  is  that 
it  is  a  social  experience  and  expression.  The  les- 
son is  the  more  potent  in  that  it  is  common  to  a 
large  number  of  human  beings  together;  the  now 
familiar  mob  psychology  being  present  to  give  the 
individual  emotions  over-tones,  so  to  say,  to  fortify 
the  strength  of  the  impression  and  so  multiply  its 
effects. 

The  first  point,  therefore,  in  any  fruitful  con- 
sideration of  the  matter,  is  to  realize  this  impres- 
sive influence  of  the  playhouse  in  the  common  social 
life ;  then,  to  separate  such  potential  power  for  good 
from  all  its  abuse  and  the  resultant  evils,  while 
frankly  conceding  such  misuse  of  the  theatre;  and 
finally,  to  ask  ourselves  if  anything  can  be  done 
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about  it.  Is  this  a  practical  matter  of  some  import 
to  our  best  citizens  ?  Is  the  theatre  at  present  largely 
a  menace  to  society,  and  can  it  be  one  of  the  most 
formidable  weapons  in  the  right  hands  for  the  bet- 
terment of  the  state?  And  if  so,  have  educators  a 
vital  relation  to  the  matter,  and  what  can  they  and 
should  they  do  in  the  premises? 

Public  opinion  has  sufficiently  developed  to  make 
such  questions  no  longer  erratic,  as  a  few  years  ago 
they  might  have  been  considered.  So  much  is  now 
happening  in  the  way  of  recognizing  the  theatre, 
that  even  the  careless-minded  must  feel  the  push  of 
the  general  interest. 

On  all  sides,  nowadays,  the  better  elements  of 
the  community  are  tardily  awakening  to  the  sig- 
nificance of  this  social  factor,  the  theatre.  The 
old-time  narrow  and  foolish  conception  of  it  as 
inevitably  a  gateway  to  hell — according  to  the  his- 
torical Puritan  attitude — is  rapidly  passing  into  the 
limbo  of  dead  ideas.  Here  and  there  still,  to  be  sure, 
the  notion  that  there  is  something  intrinsically  evil 
in  the  playhouse,  makes  itself  heard.  But  emphat- 
ically it  does  not  represent  the  best  thought  of  the 
Time. 

The  typical  broad-minded  person  is  coming  to  feel 
that  the  theatre  is  very  much  his  business,  because 
of  its  direct  influence  upon  the  masses,  and  espe- 
cially upon  the  young  and  upon  women.  The  ma- 
jority of  all  theatre  goers  are  young;  and,  if  statis- 
tics recently  gathered  in  New  York  can  be  trusted, 
eighty  per  cent  of  them  are  women,  the  future 
mothers  and  home  makers  of  the  land.  This  same 
modern  person  is  aware  (else  were  he  not  modern) 
that  the  future  of  the  state,  its  welfare  in  all  that 
makes  for  civilization,  lies  with  its  children,  with 
the  young  who  swarm  in  its  houses  and  seek  amuse- 
ment in  its  street  or  over  its  wide  spaces  of  country- 
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side.  And  he  knows  that  if  we  pay  no  attention  to 
the  sort  of  pabulum  we  offer  this  vast  throng  which, 
millions  strong  a  week,  turns  for  pleasure,  rest, 
refreshment  and  romance  to  the  playhouse,  then 
much  that  is  so  offered  will  be  not  helpful  but 
vicious,  undoing  all  the  good  effect  of  home,  school, 
library  and  church;  so  that  to  see  that  our  play- 
houses do  good  rather  than  harm  is  beginning  to  be 
recognized  as  a  civic  aim  quite  as  practical  and 
important  as  the  question  of  the  referendum  or 
recall — perhaps,  even  more  important.  Think  of  the 
purblind  indifference  to  the  social  welfare  implied 
in  the  license  granted  for  so  many  years  to  the 
managers  of  theatrical  companies  in  the  matter  of 
bill-boards,  so  often  in  all  our  cities  and  towns  flaunt- 
ing pictorial  and  verbal  indecency  in  the  face  of 
youth  as  it  troops  to  and  from  the  schools  which  we 
pay  colossal  sums  to  maintain,  and  which  by  public 
sufferance  of  those  lewd  advertisements,  find  nulli- 
fied the  educational  work  which  they  do.  Highly 
uneconomic,  this;  in  truth,  an  ironic  spectacle! 

The  best  element  in  the  community  cannot  long 
set  aside  as  no  business  of  theirs  that  sequence  of 
social  cause-and-effect  which  begins  with  the  work- 
ing girl's  unlivable  wage,  has  for  its  middle  term 
the  sensualistic  and  provocative  show,  is  followed 
by  the  dance  hall,  private  drinking  room  and  brothel, 
and  has  for  end  of  this  "strange  eventful  history,'* 
that  which  is  far  more  terrible  than  the  Shakespeare 
**mere  oblivion." 

I  know  of  no  more  astonishing  spectacle  in  our 
boasted  latterday  life  than  the  attitude  which  up  to 
the  last  years  obtained  towards  the  theatre :  the  fail- 
ure to  see  its  significance,  its  menace,  its  glorious 
possibilities  for  popular  instruction, — not  in  the  dry 
pedagogic  sense,  but  in  the  genial,  liberal  meaning 
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of  the  word;  instruction  in  the  facts  of  human 
psychology  and  the  mysteries  of  the  human  spirit,  so 
that  we  may  be  fortified  by  truth  and  uplifted  by 
ideals;  instruction,  too,  through  that  enlargement 
of  the  whole  nature  which  comes  from  a  sympathetic 
comprehension  of  the  big  world  of  men  lying  beyond 
the  petty  boundaries  of  individual  experience. 

But  now  let  me  name  what  seem  certain  obvious 
duties.  In  the  first  place,  we  can  all  as  individuals 
— not  as  teachers,  but  just  as  human  beings — insist 
on  an  intelligent  use  of  the  theatre  for  ourselves  and 
suggest  it  for  others.  Let  us  choose  entertainment 
that  has  some  artistic  value,  some  stimulation  as 
literature,  some  significance  as  an  interpretation  of 
life:  doing  this  by  ascertaining  through  the  best 
criticism,  by  preparatory  reading  of  plays  (now  so 
widely  published),  through  conversation  with  those 
who  know,  and  by  study  classes  perhaps,  what 
drama  is  worth  while  in  these  respects. 

Then  as  parents,  or  those  having  in  any  way  the 
care  and  direction  of  the  young,  we  can,  both  by 
precept  and  example,  guide  them  in  their  choice, 
using  advice  rather  than  compulsion;  not  for  a 
moment  hesitating  to  point  out  the  world-wide  dif- 
ference between  a  serious,  thoughtful  drama  like 
The  Easiest  Way  or  Rebellion,  say,  or  a  beautiful 
drama  of  dream  and  ideals,  like  The  Blue  Bird,  on 
the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  the  sensualities 
and  sillinesses  of  comic  opera  and  the  banalities 
and  vulgarities,  the  general  empty-headedness  of 
vaudeville. 

And  then,  coming  more  explicitly  to  teachers,  it  is 
my  sincere  conviction  that  the  school,  as  well  as  the 
college,  can  and  should  do  much  in  teaching  our 
students  about  the  theatre:  and  in  several  ways: 
First,  it  can  help  and  encourage  the  Drama  Club, 
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making  it  an  integral  part  of  the  work,  a  dignified 
phase  of  English  study,  especially  fostered  and  fur- 
thered by  the  English  department. 

Too  many  parents  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
exhibiting  the  same  carelessness  as  to  the  theatre 
going  of  their  young  that  they  have  shown  in  the 
matter  of  their  reading.  In  all  our  larger  cities  the 
spectacle  is  common  of  matinee  parties  made  up  of 
young  folk  from  the  best  homes  witnessing  some 
vulgar  travesty  of  life  instead  of  a  real  play,  or 
placidly  imbibing  the  morals  of  the  gutter  from 
knock-about  comedians  whose  only  natural  home  is 
the  circus  ring  or  the  bagnio.  The  writer  has  for 
years  been  closely  in  touch  with  the  Drama  Club 
of  his  own  university,  which  has  allowed  him  to 
have  a  hand  in  the  choice  of  plays,  and  to  strive  to 
make  all  concerned  realize  the  service  such  an 
organization  can  perform  to  the  actors  themselves, 
to  the  college  community,  and  to  the  local  town  pub- 
lic if  only  the  representative  drama  of  the  world  be 
perfoiTned.  And  he  takes  pride  in  saying  that  for 
ten  years  nothing  but  plays  of  worth  and  significance 
have  been  presented;  plays  including  the  work  of 
Shakespeare,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Ibsen,  Shaw, 
Holberg,  Coppee  and  Pinero. 

Again,  the  school  should  offer  classes  for  the 
specific  purpose  of  teaching  the  literary  history  of 
the  drama  (so  that  the  pupil  may  respect  the  stage 
in  that  way),  the  laws  of  its  technique  (so  that  he 
may  respect  the  play  as  a  work  of  art),  and  its 
social  history  (so  that  the  student,  learning,  for 
instance,  that  an  enlightened  land  like  France  appro- 
priates hundreds  of  thousands  annually  to  maintain 
four  theatres,  will  have  it  borne  in  on  his  conscious- 
ness that  in  the  opinion  of  mankind  the  playhouse 
bears  an  important  relation  to  the  State).    Too,  the 
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school  should  offer  guidance  in  theatre  attendance. 
There  is  no  reason  in  the  world  why  the  teacher 
should  not  offer  continual  advice  as  to  the  relative 
values  of  current  drama,  with  the  practical  result 
of  influencing  the  theatre  habit  of  students.     The 
use  and  abuse  of  the  playhouse  can  in  this  informal 
manner,  as  by  friend  to  friends,  be  plainly  indicated. 
In  these  three  ways  at  least,  both  school  and  col- 
lege can  throw  the  weight  of  their  influence  towards 
a  better  comprehension  of  the  theatre.    It  may  be 
added  that  we  shall  soon  have  simple,  sensible  text 
books  on  this  subject,  even  as  we  now  have  text 
books  on  chemistry,  history  or  law.     The  recent 
admirable  work  on  playmaking  by  William  Archer, 
the  earlier  volume  by  Clayton  Hamilton,  the  ster- 
ling books  by  Brander  Matthews,  and,  latest  of  all, 
Miss  Hunt's  treatment  of  the  technique  of  the  play, 
are  but  forerunners  of  simpler  manuals  which  will 
help  the  pupil  to  appreciate  the  play  and  make  it 
naturally  a  part  of  his  studies.    It  will  be  realized 
more  and  more  that  it  is  part  of  the  business  of 
teachers  to  prepare  the  intelligent  theatre-goer  and 
amateur  critic  of  the  future.    So  much  they  can  do, 
while  waiting  the  day  of  general  recognition  of  the 
theatre  by  muni<?ipality  and  state.    And  all  this  can 
be  accomplished  better  than  ever  before,  because  we 
have  under  our  feet  the  firm  ground  of  a  quickened 
interest,  and  a  new  birth  of  the  literary  drama, 
beyond  all  cavil  the  most  marked  tendency  in  mod- 
ern literature  during  the  past  ten  years.    We  are 
sustained  by  generally  aroused  perception  that  a 
power  so  potent  for  good  has  been  largely  wasted, 
or  worse,  allowed  to  run  into  channels  inimical  to 
national  health.     Such  a  power  the  theatre  is,  for 
good  or  evil — until  now,  often  evil  in  effect — and  it  is 
for  the  people,  realizing  this  at  last,  to  control  it  for 
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the  noble  purpose  of  making  it  the  beneficent  influ- 
ence and  institution  in  the  world  which  it  was  in  its 
highest  estate,  in  Greece,  in  the  Elizabethan  period 
of  England,  or  in  France  and  Spain,  and  just  as 
truly,  in  its  finest  examples  to-day.  It  has  been, 
and  always  can  be,  the  repository  of  the  noblest 
literature,  a  temple  of  inspirational  life,  a  school  for 
all  the  virtues.  And  because  it  can  be,  no  considera- 
tion of  private  business  should  prevent  us  as  private 
individuals  working  in  groups  or  through  our  chosen 
representatives,  from  insisting  that  this  mighty 
instrument  of  good  shall  perform  the  service  dele- 
gated to  it,  since  it  was  born  in  the  bosom  of  mother 
church  and  for  centuries  thereafter  never  forgot 
that  its  reason  for  being  (back  of  its  function  of 
amusement)  was  to  minister  to  the  highest  good  of 
toil-worn  mankind.  The  better  estate  of  the  thea- 
tre beginning  to  take  shape  before  our  eyes  is  no 
Utopian  dream,  but  a  return  to  the  condition  which 
has  existed  in  the  past,  with  all  the  advantage 
accruing  to  it — and  they  are  many, — from  the 
mechanical  or  other  advances  of  modern  develop- 
ment in  the  playhouse. 

No  longer  can  we  undervalue  that  ministry,  and 
refuse  to  do  justice  to  the  great  moments  afforded 
us  by  the  theatre:  as  when  Shakespeare  in  Lear 
makes  the  broken  king,  distraught  and  dazed,  cry 
out  to  his  one  faithful  daughter,  as  a  sense  of  who 
she  is  breaks  through  his  cloudy  mind: 

*'Do  not  laugh  at  me; 
For,  as  I  am  a  man,  I  think  this  lady 
To  be  my  child  Cordelia." 

Or  when  the  drain-man  in  Kennedy's  Servant  in  the 
House  replies  to  the  weak  moan  of  the  clergyman, 
who  declares  that  he  is  nothing,  "less  than  nothing 
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in  all  this  living  world,'*  *'By  God,  but  I  call  myself 
summat;  I'm  the  drainman,  that's  wot  I  am."  A 
splendid  affirmation  of  the  dignity  of  labor !  Or  yet 
again,  when  Peter  Pan  in  Barrie's  delightful  play 
steps  forward  to  the  footlights  and  makes  that 
blithe  appeal  to  the  faith  of  us  all  in  the  Never  Never 
Land,  and  the  instant  response  comes — often  borne 
upon  the  sweet  treble  of  children's  voices — an  asser- 
tion of  the  might  of  the  imagination  of  this  world, 
turning  it  from  mud  color  to  golden,  and  forming, 
in  fact,  the  most  necessary  aid  to  living  in  the  full 
category  of  heaven's  gifts  to  man. 

These,  and  such  as  these,  are  great  moments  in  the 
theatre  and  the  men  who  make  them  possible  for  us 
are  not  surpassed,  it  seems  to  me,  in  what  they  do 
for  and  deserve  from  the  community  and  the  state. 
These  are  the  moments  of  our  associative  life  when 
civilization  appears  more  than  a  name,  and  con- 
fronted by  them,  realizing  that  the  playhouse  can  do 
us  this  service,  the  exquisite  absurdity  of  calling 
such  experience  "a  show"  and  nothing  more,  be- 
comes, it  is  to  be  hoped,  sufficiently  apparent.  0 
that  gift  of  imagination!  It  is  well  that  Mr. 
Faversham  gives  it  the  place  of  honor  in  his  pro- 
fession; that  Eichard  Mansfield  made  an  impas- 
sioned plea  in  a  public  address  for  poetry  in  the 
theatre.  For  it  is  the  faculty  of  man  whereby  he 
reaches  and  recognizes  the  higher  truth  of  life,  the 
truth  that  is  in  dreams,  aspirations,  ideals.  After 
all,  life  for  every  one  of  us  is  far  more  a  state  of 
mind  than  an  external  fact. 

At  present,  the  theatre  is  very  much  like  life  itself, 
the  two  plays,  Everyman  and  Everywoman  (per- 
haps better  named  Any  man  and  Anyivoman),  repre- 
sent its  scope  and  faithfully  reproduce  the  light  and 
shade,  the  good  and  evil,  of  the  human  race.    Any 
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such  representation  which  is  broad  and  fair,  which 
tells  the  truth  concerning  man  in  both  his  high  and 
low  estate,  is  salutary,  if  only  the  proper  emphasis 
be  thrown  upon  the  respective  parts  of  the  picture. 
And  while  making  a  stern  demand  upon  the  theatre 
as  to  its  influence,  we  must  allow  it  a  reasonable  lib- 
erty, for  fear  that  otherwise  we  may  choke  its 
strength  and  cramp  its  service.  In  demanding 
morality,  we  must  interpret  the  word  in  a  generous 
way,  never  forgetting  Bernard  Shaw's  piercing 
remark,  to  the  effect  that  people  are  always  "con- 
fusing the  shock  of  surprise  with  the  genuine  ethical 
shock.'* 

In  other  words,  to  a  certain  type  of  mind,  set 
in  habit  and  adjusted  to  conventions  which  are  to 
it  as  the  laws  of  the  Medes  and  Persians,  anything 
new,  out  of  the  ordinary,  contrary  to  custom,  is  a 
matter  of  offense.  Hence,  we  cannot  afford  to  allow 
the  sort  of  man-milliner  to  dictate  in  this  matter  of 
the  playhouse.  Apply  his  principle  to  all  art  and 
Shakespeare,  Dante,  Homer,  Michael  Angelo, 
Goethe,  Rodin,  Twain,  Heine,  Beethoven,  Whitman, 
Wagner,  and  as  many  more  would  be  eliminated  at 
one  fell  swoop.  For  their  kind  always  sees  life  too 
broadly  and  feels  it  too  deeply,  not  to  speak  out 
plainly,  albeit  clearly,  and  to  show  all  of  it  that  is 
necessary  to  reveal  its  meaning.  Life  is  not  a  pretty 
child  to  be  exhibited  only  in  its  esthetic  clothes  and 
cosseted  because  so  frail;  but  rather,  a  grown-up 
sturdy  creature,  rough  at  times,  even  rank  in  cer- 
tain moods,  but  nevertheless,  hale,  sweet-breathed, 
clear-eyed,  having  something  in  its  sweeping  gesture 
and  show  of  virile  power  which  suggests  a  great 
ancestry  and  a  greater  destiny. 

And  above  all  must  we  hang  on  to  the  idea  that 
the  Theatre  is  our  creature,  the  public's.    We  made 
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it ;  we  keep  it  alive ;  we  can  control  it,  if  so  we  will. 
Let  us  cherish  it  as  a  sensible  ideal  to  give  to  the 
people  good  drama  at  a  people's  price,  rather  than 
at  a  price  that  is  prohibitive  for  three-fourths  of  all 
presumptive  playgoers.  Therefore,  let  us  train  our- 
selves to  understand  it,  to  patronize  it  aright  in  both 
school  and  society  and  in  the  home,  and  instead  of 
an  aloof  position  of  indifference  and  hyper-criticism 
(with  the  blame  heavy  on  manager  or  actor)  seek  to 
furnish  an  intelligent  audience,  and  thus  ensure 
and  make  certain  a  legitimate  drama  and  a  theatre 
so  enlightened  that  it  shall  be  a  national  asset. 

Is  there  under  heaven  a  more  satiric  incongruity 
than  the  spectacle  of  a  person  bewailing  the  lack  of 
excellent  plays,  when,  by  his  refusal  to  attend  one  at 
its  coming,  he  is  doing  all  in  his  power  to  perpetuate 
the  very  condition  of  things  he  bemoans?  Surely, 
before  that  spectacle,  one  can  hear  Meredith's 
'* laughter  of  gods  in  the  background." 

ElCHAKD    BUBTON. 
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HREE  years  is  a  fair  test  of  the  sincerity 
of  purpose  and  integrity  of  method  of 
any  new  movement.  A  cause  which  has 
achieved  its  third  year  of  existence  with  a 
clean  record  of  steady,  even  phenomenal 
growth;  of  disinterested  service  from  its 
members ;  of  continued  firmness  of  faith  and  belief  in 
the  future;  which  can  point  to  definite  achievement 
in  more  than  one  direction,  and  which  can  safely 
claim  that  each  year's  record  is  bigger  and  better 
than  those  preceding  it,  such  a  cause  has  reason  to 
feel  certain  that  it  is  builded  upon  a  true  foundation, 
that  there  is  a  need  for  its  existence,  and  that  it  is 
justifying  that  existence  by  its  history. 

The  keynote  of  the  many  sessions  of  the  Third 
Annual  Convention  of  The  Drama  League  of 
America  was  the  certainty  in  the  minds  of  all  the 
speakers  that  there  is  a  mission  for  the  League,  and 
that  it  is  fulfilling  that  mission  sanely  and  with  pur- 
poseful effort.  The  thought  uppermost  in  the  minds 
of  the  delegates  seemed  to  be  their  determination  to 
do  all  possible  during  the  year  to  come,  as  centers 
and  affiliated  groups,  to  make  the  work  as  effective 
as  possible  both  nationally  and  locally.  In  other 
words,  the  League  has  ceased  to  be  an  experiment. 
The  testimony  of  this  Third  Convention  established 
firmly  in  the  minds  of  all,  the  belief  that  the  Drama 
League  is  a  national  power,  is  filling  a  real  need, 
and  has  a  real  mission  to  perform;  that  its  work 
has  been  for  the  most  part  effective  and  helpful,  and 
that  its  spirit,  as  from  the  beginning,  is  one  of 
devoted  enthusiasm  for  a  high  cause. 

189 
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Perhaps  the  most  striking  feature  of  the  conven- 
tion was  the  discovery  of  the  tremendous  growth  as 
a  national  body  during  the  year.  The  workers  for 
the  year  had  taken  up  the  watch  cry  of  last  year's 
convention,  and  had  bent  all  their  efforts  to  mak- 
ing the  League  a  national  body.  Whereas  at  the  last 
convention  there  were  very  few  delegates  from  out 
of  town  and  only  nine  established  centres, — the  bulk 
of  the  work  having  been  accomplished  in  Chicago 
and  Boston, — this  year  there  were  twenty-four 
organized  centres  all  doing  active  work  of  different 
kinds;  the  delegates  came  from  Boston  and  New 
York  on  the  east,  Los  Angeles  on  the  west,  Duluth 
and  Dakota  on  the  north  and  Louisville  on  the  south, 
as  well  as  from  the  intervening  territory.  In  fact, 
at  the  regular  sessions  of  the  convention,  the  bulk  of 
the  audience  was  composed  of  these  representatives 
of  the  country-wide  work. 

The  convention  opened  formally  on  Friday  morn- 
ing, April  25th,  but  was  preceded  by  conferences 
for  ** Centre  representatives"  on  Thursday  after- 
noon, and  an  address  in  the  evening  by  Clayton 
Hamilton  of  New  York.  These  conferences  were 
largely  attended  by  the  real  workers  of  the  various 
centres,  and  reflected  the  most  intense  interest  of 
any  of  the  sessions,  since  it  was  during  this  after- 
noon that  the  departmental  problems  were  discussed 
and  threshed  out  by  the  leaders. 

The  regular  sessions  of  the  convention  were  pre- 
sided over  by  the  President,  Mrs.  Charles  Howard 
Besly  of  Hinsdale.  The  first  morning  was  devoted 
to  the  general  theme,  ''The  Play  and  the  Audience," 
in  charge  of  Miss  Alice  M.  Houston,  Chairman  of 
the  Playgoing  Committee,  who  told  of  the  ambitions 
and  hopes  of  this  department,  and  of  its  achieve- 
ments for  the  year. 
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Bulletin  work  has  been  done  the  past  year  in  five 
Producing  Centres:  Boston,  Chicago,  Philadelphia, 
Washington  and  Brooklyn,  which  has  covered  the 
plays  of  New  York.  A  comparison  of  the  number  of 
plays  bulletined,  their  partial  conformity  and  non- 
conformity, illustrates  a  practical  obstacle,  the  im- 
possibility of  a  uniform  standard  for  the  judging  of 
plays.  Boston  bulletined  thirteen  plays,  Brooklyn 
thirty-four,  Philadelphia  twenty-three  (60  per  cent 
of  all  the  plays  seen  by  the  committee),  Washington 
eleven  and  Chicago  eighteen  (40  per  cent  of  the 
plays  attended). 

The  national  and  Chicago  work,  until  now,  have 
been  held  together  in  one  organization.  Therefore, 
the  present  committee  has  carried  on  the  activities 
of  both,  doing  the  bulletin  work  of  Chicago  as  well 
as  the  national  work  in  the  field.  As  the  local  com- 
mittee, it  distributed  95,445  bulletins ;  as  the  national 
it  sent  out  to  centres  6,300  reprints  of  old  bulletins 
to  be  mailed  out  in  support  of  plays. 

In  future  the  national  committee  will  act  as  a 
clearing  house  of  information  about  current  plays. 
It  will  collect  from  all  sources  facts  about  plays, 
and  disseminate  them  to  all  centres.  It  will  keep 
complete  files  of  all  bulletins  issued  from  the  vari- 
ous centres.  Its  duty  will  be  to  arrange  with  pro- 
ducing managers  to  send  approved  plays  on  a  tour 
of  towns  where  there  are  League  members  and  suflS- 
cient  interest.  This  committee  will,  by  correspond- 
ence, keep  in  touch  as  an  advisory  body  with  com- 
mittees in  both  producing  and  non-producing  cen- 
tres. On  the  other  hand,  it  will  cease  to  bulletin 
plays.  This  part  of  its  present  work  will  be  passed 
over  to  the  newly  formed  Chicago  Centre,  which  will 
in  future  have  its  own  playgoing  committee  to  do 
the  Chicago  bulletin  work. 
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If  the  Drama  League  has  a  mission  it  is  to  make 
its  members  organized,  enthusiastic  appreciators  of 
dramatic  art — to  the  end  that  the  creative  spirit  of 
the  people  may  be  encouraged.  The  Drama  League 
of  America  must  find  the  public  and  form  it  into  a 
sufficiently  unified  body  to  produce  on  a  paying  basis 
plays  that  combine  entertainment  and  intellectual 
enjoyment. 

The  League  through  this  committee  has  consis- 
tently sought  to  encourage  clubs  and  individuals  to 
make  up  theatre  parties  in  support  of  good  plays, 
believing  that  the  intellectual  stimulus  of  gioup 
attendance  and  discussion  is  not  only  mutually 
enjoyable,  but  also  that  a  party  of  intelligently  inter- 
ested people  helps  to  tone  up  the  entire  audience  to 
an  appreciation  of  the  play,  and  communicates  its 
inspirational  effect  to  the  actors.  This  new  kind  of 
theatre  party  would  not  arrive  late,  all  in  a  flutter, 
and  with  a  buzz  of  conversation,  but  would  arrive 
in  time  to  see  the  curtain  go  up,  and  would  remain 
quietly  seated  until  the  curtain  falls  upon  the  last 
act.  This  theatre  party  would  go  to  the  theatre  to 
see  the  play,  would  be  interested  in  it,  would  help  to 
direct  the  appreciation  of  the  audience,  would  quiet 
the  inopportune  laugh,  would  lead  applause  when 
applause  is  due,  and  would,  by  its  sane  and  thought- 
ful attitude,  help  the  play  towards  success. 

Before  passing  the  discussion  on  to  the  delegates, 
the  various  speakers  dwelt  upon  important  difficul- 
ties encountered  in  this  work.  Miss  Elizabeth  M. 
Hunt  explained  clearly  and  precisely  the  distinction 
between  plot,  theme  and  moral,  reminding  the 
Leaguers  that  the  plot  is  easy  to  trace,  the  moral 
not  hard  to  hit  upon,  but  that  we  must  be  inordi- 
nately careful  or  we  will  confuse  the  theme  with 
either  one  or  both  of  the  others.    She  advised:  "In 
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appreciating  any  play,  having  granted  the  theme, 
then  estimate  the  play  according  to  its  success  in 
treating  the  theme  in  terms  of  the  theatre;  don't 
insist  on  a  lesson  or  a  moral  teaching  or  a  message, 
because  perhaps  there  isn't  any ;  and  above  all  things 
if  there  is  a  moral,  don't  call  the  moral  the  theme. 
Often  the  theme  is  greater,  more  substantive,  more 
fundamental  than  any  moral  that  can  be  pointed  on 
the  stage,  any  creed  that  can  be  formulated  in  the 
speeches  of  the  play,  any  proposition  the  play  can  be 
made  to  prove,  or  any  doctrine  it  can  be  forced  to 
preach.  Life  does  not  easily  pass  into  art.  If  we 
come  upon  any  measure  of  life  in  the  brief  two 
hours'  traflSc  of  the  stage  let  us  be  satisfied  and 
strive  to  understand.  Often,  if  we  can  completely 
compass  the  theme,  the  moral  may  safely  be  left  to 
take  care  of  itself." 

In  speaking  of  stagecraft,  Mr.  Clayton  Hamilton 
emphasized  the  fact  that  in  the  last  thirty  years  a 
new  and  important  factor  has  come  upon  the  scene 
in  the  person  of  the  stage  director,  who  now  is  the 
most  important  of  the  three — author,  actor,  stage 
director.  The  tendency  to-day  is  to  be  too  realistic 
in  stage  production,  to  leave  too  little  to  the  imagi- 
nation. The  highest  art  of  the  producer  should  be  to 
set  the  imagination  working ;  to  suggest — not  actually 
reproduce.  We  should  have  scenery  that  starts  us 
thinking,  not  actually  visualizes  for  us. 

At  the  afternoon  session  the  growth  of  the  League 
over  the  country,  its  accomplishments  in  various 
centres,  and  its  possibilities  for  further  growth  were 
brought  out  by  the  Publicity  and  Organization 
Department,  Mrs.  A.  Starr  Best,  Chairman.  In 
speaking  of  the  organization  work  for  the  year,  the 
announcement  was  made  that  the  local  Chicago  work 
had  been  put  in  the  hands  of  a  local  organization 
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which  would  henceforth,  as  the  Chicago  Centre,  bear 
the  same  relationship  to  the  national  body  that  all 
of  the  other  centres  bear.  The  chief  aspect  of  the 
year 's  work  in  this  department  shows  intensification 
rather  than  extension.  Although  the  knowledge  of 
the  work  has  become  so  widespread  that  the  Drama 
League  now  has  members  in  all  of  the  forty-eight 
states  and  in  Canada,  the  great  achievement  of  the 
year  has  been  the  definite  establishment  of  thirteen 
new  centres,  where  work  is  being  energetically 
planned  and  carried  on.  Twenty-four  organized 
centres  are:  Ann  Arbor,  Athens,  Atlanta,  Boston, 
Bridgeport,  Brooklyn,  Chicago,  Denver,  Detroit, 
Duluth,  Grand  Eapids  (not  yet  affiliated),  Hartford, 
Jacksonville,  Kansas  City,  Los  Angeles,  Louisville, 
Milwaukee,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Ealeigh,  San 
Francisco,  Superior,  Washington. 

The  greatest  gain  has  been  the  establishment  of 
the  large  producing  centres  of  San  Francisco,  Los 
Angeles,  New  York,  and  Washington.  The  organ- 
izing of  New  York  will  be  of  immense  advantage  to 
the  one-night  stand  work,  and  will  make  it  easier  for 
the  League  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  producing  man- 
agers. The  New  York  Centre  shows  more  than  any 
other  the  power  to  united  effort,  as  over  thirty  sepa- 
rate societies  took  part  in  its  organization.  New 
centres  are  planning  active  work  along  various  lines, 
and  the  older  centres  which  have  been  established 
longer  have  all  shown  decided  gains  to  the  further 
work  afield.  In  Toronto,  Ottawa,  Montreal,  St. 
Louis,  Indianapolis,  Oklahoma  City,  Portland  (Ore.), 
Portland  (Me.),  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul,  Cincinnati, 
Cleveland,  Jacksonville,  New  Haven,  Springfield 
(Mass.),  Worcester  and  Seattle,  are  interested 
groups  eager  for  organization,  asking  for  help  in 
starting  a  formal  centre.    The  need  of  the  coming 
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year  is  for  greater  intensification  of  effort  and  for 
a  well  equipped  organization  department.  It  is  as  a 
national  movement,  touching  all  sides  of  the  country, 
uniting  hundreds  of  thousands  of  individual  workers, 
and  re-inforced  by  hundreds  of  active  working  cen- 
tres, that  the  full  force  of  the  League  idea  is  being 
made  obvious  to  the  producers  of  the  country. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  convention  was  the 
attendance  Friday  evening  of  the  delegates  on  the 
performance  of  ** Everyman**  by  Miss  Edith  Wynne 
Matthison  and  her  company.  The  play  was  pre- 
ceded by  an  address  on  the  morality  play  by  Prof. 
Kaymond  Alden  of  the  University  of  Illinois. 

At  the  Saturday  afternoon  session  opportunity 
was  given  to  learn  fully  of  the  wide  work  of  the 
League  along  educational  lines.  Mr.  Theodore  B. 
Hinckley,  chairman  of  the  Educational  Department, 
described  the  study  courses  prepared  and  issued  by 
the  League,  and  the  special  purposes  for  which  they 
were  intended,  urging  the  freer  use  of  these  courses, 
and  offering  to  aid  clubs  and  individuals  in  prepar- 
ing programs  for  study.  He  called  attention  to  the 
stimulating  pamphlet  on  a  high  school  course  in 
drama,  and  the  exhaustive  and  useful  list  of  plays 
suitable  for  amateur  acting.  An  interesting  feature 
of  the  report  was  the  plan  to  form  permanent  semi- 
amateur  groups  in  the  rural  districts,  where  amuse- 
ments and  recreations  are  very  few.  He  told  of  the 
recent  acquiring  by  the  League  of  the  Drama  quar- 
terly, which  will  henceforth  be  published  by  the 
national  body,  and  will  maintain  the  same  policy  and 
high  standard  as  heretofore.  His  appeal  was  for  a 
wide  and  loyal  support  of  the  quarterly,  under  its 
new  leadership,  since  it  occupies  a  unique  position 
in  the  field  of  literature  and  is  of  vital  importance  to 
the  League  members.   A  new  plan  for  League  activi- 
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ties  this  year  proposed  by  the  department  is  the  pub- 
lishing of  plays  for  members  at  a  special  price  of 
fifty  cents  per  volume.  In  order  to  undertake  this 
plan  the  League  must  know  how  many  of  the  League 
members  would  purchase  these  special  plays  at  spe- 
cial prices.  The  choice  of  the  books  for  this  edition 
would  be  based  on  some  selected  study  course,  and 
the  idea  would  be  largely  that  the  books  be  used  in 
connection  with  club  study.  If,  however,  a  sufficient 
demand  came  from  League  members  for  any  one 
worthy  drama  it  could  be  published  at  the  special 
price. 

In  her  report  on  the  work  of  the  Junior  Depart- 
ment, of  which  she  is  chairman,  Cora  Mel  Patten 
brought  out  concretely  the  splendid  work  done  in 
Chicago  and  in  many  other  cities.  Under  League 
direction  two  paid  instructors  led  circles  in  eight 
public  parks  and  playgrounds  last  summer,  giving 
twenty  performances  before  audiences  of  from  two 
to  three  hundred.  Owing  to  the  hearty  and  enthu- 
siastic support  of  this  summer  work  by  the  official 
playground  directors,  two  additional  salaried  in- 
structors were  placed  in  the  field  by  the  League. 
Five  paid  instructors  and  five  volunteer  leaders 
have  carried  on  work  in  eight  parks  and  three  set- 
tlements, have  given  seventy-six  plays  in  Chicago, 
using  four  hundred  and  fifty  children,  before  audi- 
ences totaling  twenty-five  thousand.  Other  League 
cities  are  doing  junior  work,  such  as  Duluth, 
Superior  and  San  Francisco ;  elaborate  plans  are  in 
hand  at  "Washington,  Los  Angeles,  Athens,  Atlanta 
and  New  York  for  active  and  effective  work  along 
these  lines  next  year. 

At  the  business  session,  Saturday  morning,  the 
report   of   the    secretary,    Mrs.    Harry   P.    Jones, 
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showed  a  vast  amount  of  literature  published  and 
handled  by  the  League,  an  overwhelming  amount  of 
detail  work  systematically  accomplished,  and  a 
growing  membership,  including  33  libraries,  193 
clubs,  15  colleges  and  normal  schools.  The  treas- 
urer's record  showed  that  the  League  had  handled 
$11,763.00  for  the  year,  which  had  largely  been 
devoted  to  actual  printing  and  publication,  a  very 
small  allowance  having  been  made  for  equipment  or 
running  expenses.  The  League  member  is  thus 
receiving  his  full  money's  worth  for  his  one  dollar 
in  dues. 

Interspersed  with  the  reports  at  all  the  business 
sessions  were  helpful  and  stimulating  addresses  by 
speakers  who  are  noted  as  authorities,  whose  sug- 
gestions meant  much  to  the  delegates  in  inspiration 
and  advice.  Prof.  Benedict  Papot  addressed  the 
members  on  **  Modern  Tendencies  in  French 
Drama,"  emphasizing  the  fact  that  the  stage  is 
always  a  little  behind  the  times,  following  the 
trend  of  modern  thought,  never  leading  it.  The 
French  still  retain  the  well  made  play,  although  they 
are  shortening  the  exposition.  According  to  Mr. 
Papot,  the  French  play  must  have  a  distinct  literary 
value.  With  them  types  are  not  so  prevalent;  the 
characters  are  more  human  and  more  real.  More- 
over, they  have  taken  decided  steps  toward  elimi- 
nating the  spectacular. 

Mr.  John  Merrill  spoke  of  the  necessity  for  some 
responsibility  in  the  matter  of  plays  our  children 
and  young  people  should  see,  emphasizing  the  dan- 
gers in  a  free  and  unrestricted  attendance  on  even 
the  censored  moving  picture  shows.  Mr.  Merrill 
urged  the  need  for  entertainment  on  the  part  of  the 
children  and  therefore  the  desirability  of  supplying 
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for  our  children  an  amusement  which  shall  be  not 
only  harmless,  but  helpful,  suggesting  the  Junior 
Department  work  as  valuable  in  this  direction. 

A  free  discussion  of  the  uses  of  pageantry  by  Miss 
Hazel  MacKaye  gave  many  suggestions  to  the  dele- 
gates, as  she  emphasized  the  fact  that  the  success 
of  the  pageant  depends  mainly  upon  three  things — 
participation,  leadership,  conservatism.  It  is  the 
people's  art  and  requires  months,  even  years,  in 
preparation.  It  must  represent  the  people.  Miss 
MacKaye  asked  the  Drama  League  members  to  safe- 
guard pageantry  from  commercialization. 

Prof.  S.  H.  Clark  spoke  earnestly  of  the  value 
of  accurate  reading  of  great  drama,  and  begged 
Leaguers  to  read  their  plays  more  thoroughly,  cit- 
ing many  instances  of  careless  line  interpretation 
by  well  known  actors. 

In  his  brilliant  address  on  the  poetic  development 
of  the  drama,  Mr.  Alden  discussed  historic  reasons 
why  the  English  drama  has  so  largely  abandoned 
the  poetic  form,  making  a  plea  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  present  efforts  to  return  to  the  poetic 
method  of  handling  dramatic  material  of  certain 
specific  kinds. 

Among  the  many  other  interesting  speakers  who 
took  paH  in  the  discussion,  'Mr.  J.  E.  Williams  voiced 
the  spirit  of  League  work  when  he  said:  "The 
Drama  League  is  not  a  freak  or  a  fad,  but  one  of  the 
many  movements  which  are  the  natural  product  of 
the  century  in  which  we  live.  Like  the  woman  move- 
ment, the  labor  movement,  the  movement  to  ex- 
press democracy  through  political  instruments,  the 
Drama  League  is  here  to  express  the  creative  aspira- 
tion of  our  century.  It  recognizes  the  fact  that  we 
create  what  we  buy,  that  the  consumer  is  the  direc- 
tor and  dictator  of  all  productions.    What  the  Con- 
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sinners'  League  and  the  Union  Label  League  do  in 
other  departments,  the  Drama  League  proposes  to 
do  in  the  matter  of  playgoing.  It  aims  to  educate 
its  members  to  a  sense  of  responsibility  in  their  pur- 
chase of  theatre  tickets.  It  wants  them  to  apply 
intelligent  choice,  rational  selection,  where  they  for- 
merly were  the  victims  of  whim,  caprice,  or  the  rash 
indulgence  of  the  moment.  And  by  making  this  a 
collective  choice,  an  organized  movement  to  choose 
the  best  from  among  the  offerings  presented,  they 
expect  it  to  have  an  effect  on  the  character  and 
quality  of  plays  produced." 


TECHNIQUE  FOR  THE  UNTECHNICAL 

The  Play  of  To-Day:  Studies  in  Play  Structure  for 
the  Student  and  the  Theatre-Goer,  by  Elizabeth 
Hunt.    New  York ;  the  John  Lane  Company. 

'N  THE  matter  of  having  their  technique 
brought  home  to  them,  the  Tired  Busi- 
ness Man,  the  Man  in  the  Street,  the  Av- 
erage Man,  and  the  Average  Woman  have 
been  neglected.  Though  the  gentlemen 
have  been  content  to  see  plays  without 
caring  whether  they  were  good  or  bad  till  the  last 
curtain,  the  lady  has  made  so  much  more  of  her 
opportunity  that  she  has  been  credited  of  late  with 
a  perceptible  influence  upon  the  American  dramatic 
output.  It  is  for  this  happy  family  of  theatre-goers 
that  Miss  Hunt  writes.  She  is  not  concerned  with 
the  scholar  and  advanced  student,  and  it  is  probable 
that  he  will  not  be  much  concerned  with  her.  His 
people  are  not  Miss  Hunt's  people,  nor  his  aims  her 
aims;  he  extends  the  helping  course  to  his  classes, 
she  her  helping  book  to  the  masses. 

The  scholar  or  the  teacher  of  drama  who  takes 
up  Miss  Hunt's  book  will  find  many  flaws.  First, 
there  is  the  inevitable  quarrel  over  terminology, 
ever  full  of  delightfully  endless  possibilities.  The 
scholar  will  remind  Miss  Hunt,  for  instance,  that 
action  is  not  even  a  proper  working  synonym  for 
drama,  though  drama  must  in  its  nature  imply  ac- 
tion; that  Greek  seems  to  be  the  stencil  mark  with 
which  we  too  often  brand  any  modern  play  whicli 
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serves  the  ancient  unities,  makes  a  pretence  at  sim- 
plicity, and  steps  a  little  into  the  realm  of  mysticism. 
These,  he  may  say,  are  minor  matters;  there  are 
larger  defects  of  definition.  He  takes,  for  instance, 
the  matter  of  high  comedy,  a  realm  which  Shake- 
spere  enters  only  three  or  four  times  and  which 
Mr.  Hubert  Humphrey  Davies  with  his  The  Mollusc 
is  one  of  our  few  moderns  to  tread.  One  can  scarcely 
believe  that  Miss  Hunt  intends  this  statement  seri- 
ously: *'If  the  description  of  high  comedy  or 
comedy  of  manners  worked  out  in  the  opening  pages 
of  these  chapters  is  in  any  degree  adequate,  then 
Lady  Windemere's  Fan  may  fairly  be  considered  to 
exemplify  this  rare  and  difficult  species  of  play. 
For  it  elaborates  a  conceivable  situation,  treats  of 
social  foibles  and  artificialities,  stimulates  thought 
by  constantly  recurring  brilliant  lines,  and  succeeds 
completely  in  its  dramatic  design  by  means  of  a 
non-ending  or  indeterminate  end.'*  If  such  a  sum- 
mary of  definition  is  to  apply  to  high  comedy,  it 
must  be  equally  applicable  to  Wilde's  play,  to  The 
Mollusc,  and  to  As  You  Like  It.  But  The  Mollusc 
and  As  You  Like  It  satisfy  a  negligible  number  of 
its  demands;  for  example,  to  take  only  one  case, 
such  comedies  strike  a  far  deeper  note  than  mere 
brilliant  dialogue.  Even  Bartholemew  Fair,  which 
fairly  reeks  of  manners,  would  satisfy  most  of  these 
requirements;  and  yet  no  one  would  call  it  high 
comedy.  Much  has  been  laid  at  the  door  of  George 
Meredith,  but  the  author  of  The  Egoist,  with  its 
ubiquitous  Comic  Muse,  can  never  be  justly  accused 
of  implying  that  high  comedy  depends  for  its 
stimulus  to  thoughtful  laughter  primarily  upon  glit- 
tering dialogue.  Besides,  even  Sir  George  Alexan- 
der's revival  of  another  Wilde  play.  The  Impor- 
tance of  Being  Earnest,  showed  the  smartness  of 
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the  poor  old  piece  to  be  moth-eaten  and  a  bit  tawdry 
in  the  light  of  our  modem  day. 

The  trouble  is,  says  the  scholar,  that  Miss  Hunt 
has  very  small  historical  sense.  If  she  knew  her 
Scribe  or  her  Robertson  as  well  as  she  knows  her 
Ibsen,  she  would  see  that  the  DolVs  House,  up  to  that 
world-girdling  speech  of  Nora's,  is  just  the  old- 
fashioned,  conventional  thing.  If  she  knew  her 
Marlowe  as  well  as  she  knows  Mr.  Louis  N.  Parker, 
she  would  never  call  Disraeli  high  comedy.  Her 
chapter  on  the  soliloquy  in  the  modern  play  would 
indicate  that  her  knowledge  of  dramatic  history  is 
larger  than  she  contrives  to  make  it  appear.  If  she 
has  the  knowledge,  it  seems  a  pity  she  does  not  put 
it  to  more  evident  use. 

In  this  comment  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that,  after  all,  the  feast  is  not  for  the  scholar.  How- 
ever justly  he  may  criticise,  his  friends,  the  Average 
Man  and  the  Average  "Woman,  will  probably  be 
pleased  to  let  him  fret  his  fret  out  alone.  He  has  a 
case,  but  he  would  have  a  far  stronger  one  if  Miss 
Hunt  had  addressed  the  same  public  as  Mr.  Archer 
or  Mr.  Price.  Beggars  cannot  be  gourmets ;  the  un- 
bidden guest  must  not  complain  of  the  cooking. 

Those  to  whom  the  book  is  addressed  will  enjoy 
it  and  reap  much  profit  from  it.  With  its  devoted 
chapter  on  realism,  its  analysis  and  its  illustrations 
from  plays,  most  of  which  we  have  seen  or  read,  it 
will  be  a  useful  book.  One  hardly  realizes  the  full 
extent  of  preliminary  story  in  the  Doll's  House  till  he 
follows  Miss  Hunt  through  her  delightful  threading 
of  the  maze.  And  every  American  must  thank  her 
for  her  sincere  and  healthy  chapter  on  British  Eng- 
lish and  American  English,  one  of  the  best  in  the 
book. 
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Besides,  the  tone  of  the  volume  is  inviting.  Too 
often  we  find  cast  about  literature,  and  especially 
dramatic  literature,  a  kind  of  mystery  which  leads 
the  initiated  to  feel  that,  without  the  open-Sesame, 
he  cannot  hope  to  enter.  Of  this  vast  treasure  house 
Miss  Hunt  tries  to  throw  wide  the  door.  The  Play 
of  To-Day  is  nothing  if  not  democratic.  Finally,  it 
is  as  readable  as  the  ** best-seller,*'  which  it  deserves 
to  outstrip  in  popularity.  Miss  Hunt's  point  of 
view  is  pleasant,  even  smiling.  The  undramatic 
plumbing  of  The  Servant  in  the  House;  the  "wide 
variance  between  the  gentle  reader  and  the  savage 
ticket  buyer";  the  tale  of  the  new-style  boy  and  the 
old-style  circus;  the  differentiation  between  moral- 
izing and  demoralizing  plays ;  Eosmer  and  Eebecca 
''pulling  their  minds  up  by  the  roots  to  see  how 
they  are  growing,"  are  flashes  of  a  sunny  outlook 
and  a  sincere  power  of  expression. 

Much  of  Miss  Hunt's  advice  is  more  than  sound; 
it  is  admirable.  When  she  recommends  that  the 
theatre-goer  see  a  play  twice,  she  is  doing  a  service, 
not  only  to  the  drama  in  America,-  but  to  her  reader. 
Too  much  of  our  present-day  judgment  is  based 
upon  insufficient  acquaintance  with  the  literary  facts 
of  the  past  and  the  technical  facts  of  the  present. 
If  every  person  who  finds  in  The  Play  of  To-Day 
inspiration  and  guidance  in  play-seeing  and  play- 
reading  would  determine  to  acquire  something  more 
than  the  ''patter"  of  dramatic  criticism  before  pro- 
nouncing anything  but  the  most  personal  and  humble 
opinion  upon  the  plays  he  sees,  it  is  certain  that  the 
market  for  good  drama,  regulated  immediately  as 
it  is  by  public  taste,  would  become  suddenly  stronger 
and  more  active.  Upon  her  stand  in  this  particular 
and  her  breadth  of  view  and  comprehension  of  the 
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practical,  if  uncritical,  attitude  of  the  Average  Man 
toward  the  **good  show,'*  Miss  Hunt  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated. 

The  Play  of  To-Day  is  recommended  by  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Drama  League  of  America  as  an 
introductory  text.  They  comprehend  the  attitude 
of  numbers  of  persons  who  feel  the  call  of  the  drama 
but  who  are  deterred  from  heeding  it  by  a  fear  that, 
after  all,  it  is  not  for  them.  Now  if  anything  in  the 
world  is,  should  be,  and  must  be  for  the  Average 
Man  and  the  Average  Woman,  it  is  the  drama. 
Miss  Hunt's  book  presents  a  more  or  less  easy  and 
always  pleasant  path  into  an  enchanting  country, 
acd  he  who  begins  to  walk  it  will  continue  to  the 
end.  Perhaps  the  sincerest  compliment  one  can  be- 
stow upon  the  author  of  The  Play  of  To-Day  is  the 
remark  that  once  the  Average  Man  has  mastered  it, 
he  will  be  ready  to  go  on  to  more  technical,  more 
scientific  treatments — but  never  to  more  readable. 

James  S.  Howabd. 
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THE  PASSING  OF  THE  OLD  IN  DRAMA. 

Edqab  White  Burrill. 

the  new  sociological  play. 


(Reprinted,  by  permission,  from   the  April  number  of  The  Amher$t 
Oraduates'  Magazine.) 


NE  hears  it  frequently  asserted  today 
that  there  is  no  great  contemporary  lit- 
erature. It  is  maintained,  moreover, 
that  a  general  decadence  in  ideals  is 
responsible  for  this  conspicuous  literary 
vacuum.  There  are  critics  who  seem  to 
delight  in  telling  us  that  all  our  progress  is  down- 
wards or  backwards.  They  would  have  us  believe, 
for  example,  that  our  cities  were  never  more  cor- 
rupt, when  perhaps  the  fact  is  that  we  were  never 
so  intolerant  of  civic  unrighteousness  and  were 
never  so  insistent  in  exposing  it  publicly,  even  in 
high  places.  Similarly  they  point  out  that,  because 
the  so-called  comic  sections  of  the  newspapers  are 
flourishing,  all  art  is  obsolete ;  and  that,  because  we 
are  a  nation  noted  for  "skyscrapers"  instead  of 
cathedrals  and  pyramids,  our  love  of  architecture 
is  dead. 

For  such  people  there  has  been  no  real  dramatist 
since  Shakespeare,  no  poet  since  Goethe,  no  nov- 
elist since  Victor  Hugo,  and  no  literary  epoch  since 
Victoria.  And  yet  some  recognition  surely  ought 
to  be  given,  some  appreciation  expressed,  for  such 
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creative  dramatists  as  Eostand,  Maeterlinck,  Suder- 
mann  and  Hauptmann,  Galsworthy,  and  the  Irish 
playwrights ;  for  such  a  powerful  epic  of  the  poor  as 
John  Masefield's  The  Widow  in  the  Bye  Street; 
for  novelists  like  H.  G.  Wells  and  Arnold  Bennett, 
William  de  Morgan,  W.  J.  Locke,  Gustav  Frenssen, 
Favre  de  Coulevain,  Eomain  Eolland,  and  a  host  of 
others  nearer  home;  for  an  age  which  can  produce 
such  phenomena  as  George  Bernard  Shaw,  who,  in 
spite  of  his  intense  seriousness,  is  still  taken  for  a 
half-insane  literary  clown  cleverly  juggling  verbal 
dynamite. 

It  is  not  well  for  us,  like  Lot's  wife,  to  keep  our 
faces  fixed  towards  the  old  dwellings  and  the  former 
ways.  The  cultivation  of  admiration  exclusively  for 
what  is  fine  in  the  past,  and  the  desire  to  reproduce 
only  classic  models  may  blind  us  to  beauty  in  strange 
new  forms.  The  universities,  as  centers  of  culture, 
have  at  times,  in  their  desire  to  develop  appreciation 
for  what  has  been  long  accepted  as  good  and  true, 
been  unconsciously  playing  the  part  of  the  "stand- 
patters," the  vested  interests,  in  literature.  If 
people  gaze  habitually  at  roots,  they  will  not  see  the 
blossom  and  the  fruit. 

We  must  be  alert  to  note  the  changes  that  take 
place  from  time  to  time  in  our  artistic  viewpoint. 
The  public  of  today  may  demand  a  different  literary 
type;  it  may  need  a  new  dramatic  standard.  Such 
a  change  might  be  expected  to  appear  first  in  the 
lighter  forms  of  drama,  such  as  the  melodrama,  the 
farce  and  the  hybrid  form  of  musical  comedy;  but 
we  are  considering  now  only  the  more  serious 
comedy  and  the  tragedy. 

It  would  be  strange,  indeed,  if  we  had  made  no 
improvement  at  all  in  the  drama  along  technical 
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lines,  or  in  the  art  of  producing  plays,  in  the  three 
hundred  years  since  Shakespeare;  stranger  still  if, 
after  three  centuries  more  of  civilization,  our  aes- 
thetic sensibilities  had  not  developed,  or  at  least 
been  modified,  in  any  way. 

It  is  not  enough  to  say  pessimistically  of  our 
drama  that  the  public  has  become  frivolous  and  the 
playwright  weak-minded;  that  we  can  no  longer 
appreciate  Othello  because  we  have  lost  the  power 
to  discriminate  between  what  is  good  and  what  is 
poor;  for,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  a  new  play  that  is 
really  good  will  have  a  longer  run  to-day  than  a  good 
play  did  in  the  time  of  Shakespeare.  Of  course,  now 
we  have  a  larger  theatre-going  public ;  but  the  point 
is  that  we  want  good  plays  to-day,  and  we  get  them. 

But  there  have  been,  naturally,  some  changes  in 
their  form,  their  treatment  and  their  content. 

In  the  first  place,  there  has  been  a  greater  empha- 
sis given  to  the  influence  of  social  institutions  upon 
human  lives.  This  has  evolved  a  type  which  we  may 
call  the  sociological  play,  dealing  as  it  does  with  the 
specific  problems  in  ethics,  eugenics,  economics  and 
politics  of  men  and  women  crowded  together  for  the 
most  part  in  cities. 

Secondly,  this  new  emphasis  upon  the  actual  life 
of  the  common  people  has  resulted  in  a  new  realism, 
a  greater  simplicity  and  more  natural  methods  of 
presentation,  which  is  willing  to  sacrifice  theatric 
climaxes  for  the  sake  of  the  larger  truth  to  life. 
This  involves  a  readjustment  of  values,  a  question- 
ing attitude  towards  all  accepted  doctrines  and  tra- 
ditions, not  alone  of  technique,  so  that  even  in  the 
representation  of  historic  figures  there  is  a  lack  of 
idolization,  a  more  human  touch;  and  in  the  effort 
to  analyze  the  causes  for  social  wrongs,  there  is 
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developed  less  awe  for  all  constituted  authority  and 
greater  faith  in  the  possibilities  for  regeneration  and 
power  in  every  human  life. 

Thirdly,  the  effect  of  this  more  enlightened  point 
of  view,  based  on  a  more  tolerant  and  hopeful  relig- 
ious philosophy,  has  brought  about  a  modification  in 
the  form  of  the  tragedy,  a  form  which  may  be  called 
the  completed  tragedy,  or  the  regenerative  tragedy, 
or,  as  it  is  most  conveniently  denominated  techni- 
cally, the  tragi-comedy,  or  reconciliation  play.  This 
type  may  be  said  often  to  begin  where  the  ordinary 
tragedy  or  the  true  tragedy  ends,  in  the  same  way 
that  the  novel,  which  formerly  was  expected  to  lead 
up  to  the  marriage  altar  as  its  climax,  now  often 
begins  at  that  point,  or  omits  it  altogether ;  and  the 
distinguishing  feature  of  this  reconciliation  play  is 
that  it  does  not  end  in  a  blind  wall  of  death  or  ruin, 
but  goes  buoyantly  though  seriously  forward  to 
resurrected  hope  and  faith  and  love. 

Lastly,  these  influences  are  found  most  typically 
at  work  in  the  American  drama,  which,  notwith- 
standing the  denial  of  certain  critics,  does  exist, 
though  undoubtedly  it  has  not  yet  reached  its  full 
development.  At  any  rate,  the  notes  of  democracy, 
of  equality,  and  of  a  progressive  evolution  are  nat- 
urally here  most  dominant. 

II. 

The  modern  serious  play  certainly  tends  to  be 
very  specific;  it  is  generally  a  ''problem  play.'* 
Social  problems  today  have  an  overwhelming  sig- 
nificance for  us;  so  much  so,  in  fact,  as  to  have 
become  almost  an  obsession  in  our  art.  The  reason 
for  this  is  that  there  is  a  very  general,  very  pro- 
found,  and   constantly  increasing   sense   that   our 
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social  institutions  are  wrong;  and  this  sense  is  pre- 
occupying our  best  intelligence. 

There  was  no  such  sense  in  the  age  of  Shake- 
speare, nor  in  the  age  of  Aeschylus,  whom  Mr. 
Lowes  Dickinson  compares  with  Shakespeare  in  his 
broad  view  of  man  set  against  a  background  of  the 
stormy  universe.  Both  these  poets,  he  says,  give 
abundant  expression  to  a  sense  of  injustice  and 
cruelty  in  the  world,  to  a  certain  inexplicable  mys- 
tery of  life  itself.  But  this  is  part  of  their  general 
sense  of  the  tragic.  They  conceive  tragedy  due,  on 
the  one  hand,  to  fate,  and  on  the  other  to  individual 
guilt.  That  is  just  the  point  where  the  modern 
dramatist  differs:  he  considers  it  as  the  result  of 
social  or  collective  evil. 

Hence  it  is  that  we  have  the  revolutionary  plays 
of  Shaw,  protesting  against  economic  and  moral 
wrongs  in  his  three  Unpleasant  Plays;  we  have 
Ibsen  showing  in  that  agony  called  Ghosts,  one  of 
the  most  powerful  and  at  the  same  time  most  hor- 
rible tragedies  of  gloom,  the  fatalism  of  hereditary 
disease ;  we  have  Galsworthy  exposing  the  fallacies 
of  society's  treatment  of  the  criminal  in  Justice 
and  The  Silver  Box,  pleading  for  arbitration  and 
mutual  compromise  between  capital  and  labor  in 
Strife,  and  quietly  ridiculing  our  system  of  pub- 
lic charity  in  The  Pigeon;  we  have  the  German 
Hauptmann  pointing  out  in  The  Weavers  that  eco- 
nomic oppression  must  always  react  eventually  upon 
the  capitalist  as  violence  and  anarchy;  we  shudder 
to  find  the  Frenchman  Brieux  analyzing  our  social 
evil  in  his  Three  Plays  even  more  specifically  and 
startlingly  than  Shaw;  we  see  the  foundations  of 
religion  itself  stirred  to  the  depths  in  Kennedy's 
plea,  in  The  Servant  in  the  House,  for  a  more  real 
cooperation  between  the  Protestant  Church  and  the 
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laborer  and  outcast,  and  in  Patterson's  argument, 
in  Rebellion,  for  a  less  arbitrary  den;iand  on  the  part 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  for  blind  faith  and 
obedience ;  and  we  have  also,  occasionally,  the  pro- 
testing pessimism  of  a  decadent  like  d'Annunzio  in 
the  hothouse  efflorescence,  Gioconda,  or  the  gloom 
of  unnecessary  punishment  after  long  expiation  of 
Sudermann's  Mag  da. 

Now  Shakespeare,  though  he  shared  this  pessi- 
mism to  a  certain  extent  in  his  tragedies,  has 
little  in  common  with  these  modern  complexities. 
Although  in  Hamlet,  most  of  all,  and  in  Lear  and 
Macbeth,  too,  he  strikes  the  same  note  of  doubt,  dis- 
tress, and  perturbation,  voicing  the  cry  of  "de  pro- 
fundis'*  far  more  majestically  than  any  of  his 
successors,  yet  it  is  a  single,  individual  note,  the 
result  of  one  person's  conflict  with  the  universal 
laws  of  God.  With  us,  the  struggle  comes  through 
cumulative  evil;  it  is  the  effect  more  of  society's  sin, 
of  ancestral  wrongdoing  and  weakness.  While  the 
Greeks  laid  the  blame  for  human  tragedy  upon  the 
whims  of  their  various  gods,  upon  Fate  (Euripides 
expresses  it  concisely  in  the  words  of  Diana,  in 
Hippolytus:  ''When  the  gods  ordain  that  man 
should  err,  he  cannot  disobey"),  and  Shakespeare 
put  it  upon  the  man's  own  defective  character,  the 
modernists  say  that  this  same  defective  character 
is  the  result  in  part  of  racial  tendencies,  inherited 
defects,  and  unfit  environment.  They  believe  that 
a  large  proportion  of  the  individual  cases  of  crime 
and  tragedy  could  have  been  averted,  not  if  the  gods 
had  been  more  kind,  but  if  the  rest  of  mankind  had 
taken  precaution  to  prevent  pre-natal  infection, 
physical  malnutrition,  mental  starvation,  and  insuf- 
ficient air,  sunshine,  play  and  love. 

And  so  our  modern  dramatists  become  critics 
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rather  than  poets;  they  cry  out  for  the  reform  of 
society  all  along  the  line,  believing  that  there  is 
hope,  through  institutional  improvements  as  well  as 
through  individual  moral  regenerations,  for  the  pro- 
duction of  a  more  God-like  race  of  men.  The  per- 
sonal sins  of  Richard  III  and  of  Faust  become  swal- 
lowed up  in  the  larger  problem  of  paternal  sin,  in 
Ghosts  and  Damaged  Goods,  and  of  society's  sin,  in 
Widowers'  Houses,  Justice,  and  Maternity.  And 
the  note  of  hope  is  not  lacking  even  in  Ghosts,  where 
the  purpose  is  not  so  much  to  picture  the  present 
fearful  fact  as  to  prevent  the  transmission  of  similar 
evil  elsewhere. 

Of  course  this  didactic  tendency,  subtly  veiled 
though  it  may  be  by  beauty,  subconsciously  ex- 
pressed as  it  is  in  its  best  manifestations  through 
implication  only,  has  certain  negative  compensa- 
tions. The  playwright  must  descend  from  the  creed- 
less  Shakespearean  empyrean  where  exist  only  the 
permanent  phases  of  human  life  and  passion,  to  the 
field  of  accident  and  impermanency.  He  must  leave 
the  larger  arena  where  passes  the  pageantry  of  life, 
and,  at  the  risk  of  making  his  work  *'for  an  age" 
instead  of  ''for  all  time,"  must  focus  the  emotions 
on  the  byways  and  the  backyards  of  life.  But  there 
is  an  infinite  satisfaction  even  in  this.  And  his 
realism  need  not  be  sordid.  Heaven  is  often  mir- 
rored in  a  mud  puddle;  ** Through  a  knothole,"  says 
Chantecler,  "can  be  seen  the  sky  and  the  marching 
stars." 

We  need  this  drama  of  social  criticism,  just  as  we 
need  Shakespeare's  high  and  lofty  poetry  also.  Nor 
does  an  instinctive  didacticism  imply  that  the  dram- 
atist is  justified  in  preaching  to  us,  like  Ibsen  in 
An  Enemy  of  the  People,  in  solid  paragraphs  of 
prose,  or,  like  Shaw,  in  airing,  with  amusing  per- 
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sistence,  his  own  convictions  on  vegetarianism  and 
vivisection;  lie  may  not  only  scourge  the  mania  for 
money  and  the  sordid  commercialism  of  plutocratic 
marriages,  but  at  the  same  time  give  us  the  won- 
derful imagery  of  a  true  poet,  as  John  Masefield 
has  done  in  The  Tragedy  of  Nan,  with  its  poverty- 
stricken  middle-class  folk  as  the  media.  Here,  com- 
bined with  the  terrible  realism  of  a  Brieux,  we  have 
almost  the  poetic  beauty  of  a  Byron. 

And  these  modem  tragedies,  when  we  do  have 
them,  for  the  most  part  are  not  tragedies  of  gloom, 
like  Medea,  Macbeth,  Manfred  and  The  Cenci;  they 
are  tragedies  of  exaltation,  like  Prometheus,  Antig- 
one, The  Sunken  Bell,  Cyrano  de  Bergerac  and  The 
Tragedy  of  Pompey  the  Great.  In  common  with  the 
masters  of  all  time,  they  do  not  show  man  vicious, 
but  weak;  not  contemptible,  but  sublime.  Even  in 
the  true  tragedies  there  is  a  pervading  sense  at  the 
close  of  the  tremendous  bigness  of  life.  It  has  all 
been  somehow  worth  while. 

But  the  new  viewpoint,  with  its  emphasis  upon 
the  diagnosis  and  cure  of  specific  social  wrongs, 
tends  more  and  more  to  turn  from  kings  and  poetry 
and  pictures  of  general  passions  to  the  hard  reali- 
ties of  the  every-day  common  toiler.  Shakespeare 
and  the  Greeks  turned  to  great  men  in  great  posi- 
tions because  there  they  saw  presented  in  most 
striking  form  the  issue  between  man  and  the  war- 
ring forces  of  the  universe.  And  while  this  may  not 
be  the  reality  with  which  we  seem  now  to  be  in  daily 
contact,  it  is  still  the  symbol  of  a  greater  reality; 
for  although  we  are  not  colossal  heroes,  we  are  all 
heroes  in  embryo.  These  great  actions  and  these 
great  sufferings,  then,  are  ours  in  miniature,  and 
hence  they  are  still  real. 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  modern  dramatist,  with  his 
common  people  for  protagonists,  makes  us  see  the 
often  hidden,  often  silent  heroism  in  their  little, 
splendid  lives,  lifts  them  also  to  the  heights,  glori- 
fies their  very  commonplaeeness ;  and  that  is  why 
they  grip  a  modern  audience  in  a  way  that  Shake- 
speare and  Euripides  never  can.  The  classic  drama 
is  once  removed  from  the  people  of  today  by  reason 
of  the  aristocracy  of  its  heroes  and  heroines,  and 
twice  removed  by  reason  of  its  archaic  and  foreign 
customs,  the  similarity  of  which  to  their  own  lives 
the  undiscerning  persons  of  today  cannot  at  first  see. 

In  America  particularly,  where  the  people  rule, 
or  think  they  do  when  they  have  cast  a  ballot,  it  is 
hard  to  interpret  the  figure  of  a  king  as  the  symbol 
of  their  collective  selves.  That  is  one  reason  why 
the  more  classic  form  of  Zangwill's  recent  play, 
The  War  God,  with  an  imperialistic  foreign  set- 
ting for  its  splendid  argument  for  international 
peace,  is  less  convincing  than  his  pulsing,  demo- 
cratic drama,  The  Melting  Pot,  with  its  Jew  im- 
migrant for  hero.  That  is  why  Percy  MacKaye  is 
less  effective  in  Sappho  and  Phaon  than  in  Mater; 
why  Byron,  Shelley,  Tennyson  and  Browning  failed 
as  playwrights,  and  why  Stephen  Phillips'  poetic 
re-echoes  of  the  past  in  play  form  need  to  be  mod- 
ernized as  well  as  dramatized.  Moreover,  modern 
poetic  drama,  when  acted  on  the  stage,  must  fail 
whenever  it  is  full  of  dramatic  non-essentials.  It 
should  not  retain  the  old-style,  though  excellent, 
descriptions  of  time,  place,  and  weather,  which  our 
elaborate  scenery  and  lighting  devices  render  super- 
fluous, nor  use  soliloquies  and  asides,  which  the  more 
expressive  gestures  and  silent  pantomime  of  our 
best  actors  have  replaced;   and  it  must  not  be  too 
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vague  and  passive  to  be  expressed  by  objective 
action.  Unless  the  poet  knows  the  stage,  the  very 
beauty  of  his  play  as  poetry  will  spoil  it  as  drama. 

m. 

In  all  the  typically  modern  drama,  then,  the  chief 
cause  of  conflict  is  not  a  man,  nor  even  Fate  or  some 
universal  law,  but  a  social  condition — a  condition 
which  is  essentially  man-made,  and  hence  possible  of 
readjustment.  We  are  gripped  not  so  much  by  the 
plot,  nor  even  by  the  characters,  as  we  are  by  the 
fundamental  social  idea  presented.  And  more  than 
all,  it  is  no  vague,  impersonal,  public  blame  that  the 
dramatist  forces  upon  us;  we  ourselves  are  identi- 
fied with  the  guilt.  As  Shaw  says  in  his  preface  to 
Mrs.  Warren's  Profession:  *'I  believe  that  any 
society  which  desires  to  found  itself  on  a  high  stand- 
ard of  integrity  of  character  in  its  units  should 
organize  itself  in  such  a  fashion  as  to  make  it  pos- 
sible, too,  for  all  men  and  women  to  maintain  them- 
selves in  reasonable  comfort  by  their  industry  with- 
out selling  either  their  affections  or  their  convic- 
tions [and  prostitution  of  the  mind,  by  politicians, 
ministers,  journalists,  critics,  etc.,  he  condemns  as 
much  more  dangerous  than  prostitution  of  the  body] . 
.  .  .  I  must,  however,"  he  goes  on, ''warn  my  read- 
ers that  my  attacks  are  directed  against  themselves, 
not  against  my  stage  figures.  They  cannot  too  thor- 
oughly understand  that  the  guilt  of  defective  social 
organization  does  not  lie  alone  on  the  people  who 
actually  work  the  commercial  makeshifts  which  the 
defects  make  inevitable,  and  who  often,  like  Mrs. 
"Warren,  display  valuable  executive  capacities  and 
even  high  moral  virtues  in  their  administration,  but 
with  the  whole  body  of  citizens  whose  public  opinion, 
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public  action,  and  public  contribution  as  taxpayers 
alone  can  replace  slums  with  decent  dwellings  and 
Mrs.  Warren's  profession  with  honorable  industries 
guarded  by  a  humane  industrial  code  and  a  'moral 
minimum'  wage." 

That  the  truth  of  his  economic  analysis  of  the 
social  evil,  as  expressed  in  this  play,  has  struck 
home  is  evident  from  the  treatment  it  received  when 
produced  here  and  in  England.  It  was  censored 
almost  at  once.  And  yet  people  like  Mrs.  Warren 
and  her  proteges  have  been  thronging  the  stage 
from  the  age  of  the  Greeks  down  through  Shake- 
speare's time  to  the  present.  There  are  a  hundred 
recent  comedies,  musical  and  otherwise,  where  such 
characters  flaunt  their  vice  before  us,  and  in  which 
there  is  all  the  aesthetic  appeal  of  beautiful  gowns, 
or  the  lack  of  them,  brilliant  color,  and  a  certain 
intoxicating  rhythm  and  jingle  and  bass-drum  boom. 
But  the  crime  of  Shaw  was  that  he  introduced  the 
woman  of  the  streets  into  his  play  in  all  her  essen- 
tial wretchedness  and  pitifulness.  Instead  of  paint- 
ing the  pleasures  of  vice,  he  showed  its  perils; 
instead  of  the  gay  adventures,  the  gorgeous  raiment, 
the  champagne  and  oysters,  the  diamonds  and  motor 
cars,  and  the  salacious  slang,  he  showed  the  hollow- 
ness  and  nausea,  the  vulgarity  and  dreary  deception 
of  that  life.  And  because  the  leading  figuie  here  is 
not  the  coarse  and  miserably  worldly-wise  Mrs.  War- 
ren, but  the  heroic  daughter,  Vivie,  who,  in  spite  of 
the  terrible  shattering  of  her  idealism,  left  quite 
alone  though  she  is  at  the  end,  remains  true  to  her 
better  self;  because  such  a  picture  did  not  dazzle 
the  under-paid  shop-girl  in  the  audience  with  allur- 
ing temptations ;  because  it  did  not  make  the  fall  of 
a  woman  fashionable  and  fascinating,  and  because  it 
did  not  lay  the  blame  altogether  upon  Mrs.  Warren 
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even,  but  upon  us  who  passively  tolerate  the  condi- 
tions that  produce  such  women,  attacking  the  real 
economic  causes  of  capitalized  vice, — for  these  rea- 
sons the  police  of  Philadelphia  and  New  York  and 
the  gayety-loving  English  censor  branded  it  as  im- 
moral! Such  a  document,  however,  is  one  of  the 
finest  weapons  that  the  White  Slavery  fighters  could 
use.  It  shows  us  our  individual  and  social  responsi- 
bility; it  argues  that  we  have  no  right  either  to  be 
smugly  complacent  or  to  cast  any  stones  at  the  mis- 
erable victims  of  our  own  making. 

Society  is  always  too  prone  to  do  that ;  we  gladly 
turn  from  the  complex  condition  to  the  unprotected, 
sinning  individual  who  is  the  efiFect,  and  make  his, 
or  her,  weak  human  nature  wholly  responsible.  And 
when  they  do  struggle  heroically  and  yet  are  over- 
come, we  are  fain  to  cry  aloud  to  heaven,  shaking 
our  fists  impotently  at  God.  As  Shaw  says  again, 
sardonically  and  yet  with  much  truth,  in  his  intro- 
duction to  Brieux's  Three  Plays:  "The  reason  why 
Shakespeare  and  Moliere  are  always  well  spoken  of 
and  recommended  to  the  young  is  that  their  quarrel 
is  really  a  quarrel  with  God  for  not  making  men 
better.  If  they  had  quarreled  with  a  specified  class 
of  persons  with  incomes  of  five  figures,  for  not  doing 
their  work  better,  or  for  doing  no  work  at  all,  they 
would  be  denounced  as  seditious,  impious,  and  profli- 
gate corrupters  of  morality. ' ' 

And  so  he  and  the  other  modernists  **  waste  neither 
ink  nor  indignation  on  Providence.**  The  idle  de- 
spair that  utters  such  sublime  blasphemies  as  Shake- 
speare's 

**  As  flies  to  wanton  boys  are  we  to  the  gods : 
They  kill  us  for  their  sport, ' ' 
does  not  awaken  a  response  in  their  hearts.    Their 
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blows  are  not  aimed  futilely  at  heaven :  they  fall  on 
human  beings  for  the  good  of  human  souls.  *  *  When 
they  see  human  nature  in  conflict  with  a  political 
abuse,  they  do  not  blame  human  nature  primarily, 
knowing  that  such  blame  is  often  the  favorite  trick 
of  those  who  wish  to  perpetuate  the  abuse  without 
being  able  to  defend  it.'*  They  do  not  always  even 
blame  the  abuse:  they  expose  it,  leaving  human 
nature  to  tackle  it  with  its  eyes  open.  They  can  no 
longer  be  satisfied  with  the  incidental  conflicts  of 
divorce  courts  and  criminal  trials,  nor  be  interested 
in  imaginary  conflicts  which  they  would  have  to 
invent  like  a  child  at  play.  The  conflict  which 
inspires  their  dramatic  genius  must  be  a  big  one 
and  a  real  one.  It  must  reach  farther  than  the 
romantic  problem  of  which  particular  man  some 
particular  woman  shall  mate  with,  or  the  baflBed  pur- 
suit of  some  gentlemanly  porch-climber  or  pluto- 
cratic pickpocket,  or  the  painstaking  defense  of 
''some  innocent  wife  discovered  at  the  villain's 
rooms  at  midnight  to  beg  him  to  spare  the  virtue 
of  a  sister,  the  character  of  a  son,  or  the  life  of 
a  father."  These  artificial  episodes  are  still  of 
interest,  but  the  more  serious  dramatist  to-day  goes 
to  the  root  of  the  great  causes  which  produce  all 
such  superficial  phenomena.  He  points  out  that  a 
social  system  which  permits  the  buying  and  selling  of 
economically  dependent  women  must  react  through 
all  circles  of  society  to  weaken  marriage  bonds  and 
render  divorce  necessary.  He  shows  that  the  evasive 
plea  that  we  did  not  murder  in  cold  blood,  but  only 
raised  the  price  of  the  poor  man's  bread  by  ''corner- 
ing the  market,"  or  sold  defective  railroad  iron  for 
switches  in  far  Siberia,  is  more  blameworthy  than 
the  open  theft  of  a  loaf  of  bread  by  a  starving  Jean 
Valjean,  or  the  robbery  of  a  village  postoffice  by  an 
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ex-convict  who  has  been  refused  ''honest"  employ- 
ment. The  impersonal,  long-distance  sinning  of  cor- 
porations or  of  individuals  will  not  avail  before 
God's  great  judgment  seat,  even  though  gold  may 
palliate  it  now.  King  Lear's  remark,  ''Change 
places,  and,  handy-dandy,  which  is  the  justice,  which 
is  the  thief?"  becomes  more  pertinent  now  than 
ever.  We  are  beginning  to  see,  not  only  that  we  are, 
to  a  certain  extent,  masters  of  our  fate  and  always 
captains  of  our  own  souls,  but  that  we  are  in  a 
larger  sense  masters  of  our  brother's  fate  and  cap- 
tains of  his  soul. 

It  becomes  particularly  important  for  the  dram- 
atist to  present  these  social  and  economic  truths  so 
specifically,  if  it  is  true,  as  Miss  Jane  Addams  has 
said,  that  our  religious  education  by  the  Church  has 
practically  failed.  The  intimate  experience  with  the 
life  of  the  people,  in  Hull  House  and  in  so  many 
other  ways,  which  this  foremost  American  citizen 
has  had  gives  special  significance  to  her  opinion. 
She  believes  the  theatre  of  to-day  to  be  a  greater 
force  in  forming  actual  public  codes  of  morals  than 
the  Church  because  the  latter  is  so  "reluctant  to 
admit  conduct  to  be  the  supreme  and  efficient  test 
of  religious  validity."  The  theatre  tackles  economic 
and  sexual  problems  unflinchingly,  and  these  the 
Church  still  hesitates  to  touch  in  any  public  or  oflS- 
cial  capacity.  Thus  it  is  that  the  Church  has  failed, 
in  the  same  way  that  the  classic  drama  has  failed, 
to  meet  the  real  needs  of  the  people,  by  not  concern- 
ing itself  with  definite  modern  problems.  As  Miss 
Addams  says,  "In  moments  of  moral  crisis  now  the 
great  theatre-going  public  turns  to  the  sayings  of 
the  hero  who  found  himself  in  a  similar  plight.  The 
sayings  may  not  be  profound,  but  they  are  at  least 
applicable  to  conduct."    This  fact,  if  nothing  else. 
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should  make  us  insistent  that  our  art  be  kept  clean 
and  true  and  beautiful. 

With  such  a  strong  ethical  trend  in  our  social 
drama  of  to-day,  it  needs  especial  care  on  the  part 
of  the  playwright  to  avoid  making  his  preaching  too 
apparent.  The  audience  must  be  able  to  see  for 
itself  the  ethical  lesson  upon  which  all  these  stage 
transcripts  from  the  larger  life  inevitably  rest.  If 
they  do  not  themselves  catch  the  white  gleam  of 
Truth  deep  down  below  the  words  and  action,  it  is 
useless  for  the  author  to  try  to  remedy  the  defect 
by  tagging  on  a  mere  literal  statement  of  it.  Art 
should  never  be  turned  into  sermonizing,  though  it 
is  instinctively,  if  tacitly,  always  moral.  But  what 
we  call  morality  in  religion  becomes  beauty  in  art, 
and  beauty  is  the  more  inclusive  term  here.  Truth 
is  always  to  be  taught  in  art,  but  not  dogmatically; 
only  by  example,  by  showing  the  beauty  of  it.  The 
artist  is  to  give  us  such  a  picture  of  life  that  this 
picture  itself  will  teach  us  life's  lesson,  by  giving  us 
a  glimpse  of  the  ideal  beauty.  Nor  will  the  true 
artist  make  the  mistake  of  being  crudely  realistic, 
of  sticking  too  photographically  to  the  facts  of  life. 
Too  often  such  facts  are  not  facts  of  life  at  all,  but 
facts  of  death.  All  life  is  worth  while  to  the  artist 
only  when  he  can  see  the  beauty  behind  it,  and  make 
us  see  it,  too.  Between  things  as  they  are  and  as 
they  may  become,  it  is,  then,  our  aim  to  narrow  the 
gap  if  we  cannot  close  it. 

Our  serious  dramatists  rarely  err  on  the  side  of 
too  overt  didacticism,  though  they  have  the  precedent 
of  Shakespeare's  frequent  philosophic  passages. 
But,  realizing  that  only  great  geniuses  can  have  such 
poetic  license  unquestioned,  they  generally  dissolve 
the  Truth  in  the  Beauty  they  present ;  they  manage 
to  blend  the  ethical  philosophizing  and  the  exposure 
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of  the  particular  economic  or  social  injustice  with 
the  strong  personal  emotion  of  the  hero's  or  the 
heroine's  crisis.  These  plays  therefore  are  dramat- 
ically justified  as  well  as  being  artistically  beautiful. 

IV. 

The  need  for  exposing  on  the  stage  our  social  and 
moral  dangers,  as  well  as  our  economic  mistakes, 
hardly  needs  further  proof.  It  can  be  done  there 
artistically;  and  it  is  not  done  so  effectively  else- 
where, either  artistically  or  didactically.  Our  schools 
are  too  academic  and  curriculum-bound  to  attempt 
these  serious  practical  studies  even  if  they  were 
allowed  to  do  so ;  our  churches  refuse  to  analyze  such 
moral  problems  in  any  definite  way ;  our  best  news- 
papers avoid  discussions  which  might  shock  seut^i- 
tive,  or  immature  readers ;  our  municipal  authorities 
put  the  ban  on  any  free  speech  that  involves  putting 
into  practice  revolutionary  ideas  in  ethics  or  in  poli- 
tics; and  our  medical,  economic,  and  philosophic 
text-books  are  read  as  a  rule  only  by  the  very  small 
number  of  advanced  students  in  universities  or  in 
the  larger  school  of  life.  A  grave  public  danger 
must  be  placarded  publicly  in  some  way.  The  theatre 
to-day  can  give  such  a  warning  most  effectively 
because  it  is  the  most  public  place  for  all  the  people. 
Above  all,  if  the  musical  comedy  and  the  farce  are 
still  allowed  to  present  vice  and  seduction  on  the 
stage  in  all  their  alluring  glamour,  and  the  melo- 
drama is  to  continue  glorifying  war  and  sentimen- 
talistic  romance  and  the  unscrupulous  use  of  wealth 
and  power,  it  is  certainly  the  province  of  the  seri- 
ous drama  to  give  us  the  other  side,  to  expose  the 
sham  and  warn  the  innocent  victim  of  the  evil  that 
impends. 
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The  true  optimist  is  not  he  who  shuts  his  eyes  to 
danger,  like  the  ostrich,  or  who  takes  an  opiate  of 
irresponsibility  by  shifting  the  responsibility  for 
the  evil  either  upon  God,  or  society,  or  Fate,  but  he 
who  recognizes  the  need  of  the  strong,  curative  light 
of  publicity  for  social  wrongs,  unflinchingly  faces  the 
facts  when  they  are  presented  by  experts,  however 
repulsive  the  facts  themselves  may  be,  patiently 
seeks  the  cause  for  the  evil,  and  then  cooperates  to 
overcome  it  resolutely  and  effectively.  This  was 
Ibsen's  way,  and  it  establishes  his  right  to  be  called 
not  only  the  greatest  dramatist  since  Shakespeare, 
but  a  great  optimist  as  well — one  who  fought  val- 
iantly for  moral  beauty. 

The  modem  dramatist  also  is  not  content  to  live 
in  the  parlor  of  life,  surrounded  by  beautiful  antique 
furniture  and  by  paintings  of  the  past;  he  works 
also  among  the  realities  of  dining-room  and  kitchen, 
bedroom  and  cellar,  and  he  opens  up  the  closets  and 
the  cupboards  now  and  then  to  see  that  all  within 
the  house  is  kept  clean  and  sweet,  not  alone  for  his 
own  sake,  but  also  for  the  health  of  his  children. 

The  field  covered  by  the  sociological  drama  to-day 
is  so  wide  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  enumerate  all 
the  conditions  that  it  so  specifically  criticizes.  To 
do  so  would  also  involve  the  mention  of  many  poorly 
constructed  plays,  or  else  plays  so  journalistically 
or  incidentally  treated  that  they  lack  the  wider  vision 
necessary  for  truly  great  drama.  But  at  the  risk  of 
pigeon-holing  the  fairly  good  types  with  their  less 
effective  brethren,  we  may  indicate  some  of  the 
general  phases. 

In  the  ethical  and  moral  group,  what  a  tremendous 
summary  of  the  social  evil  we  have  in  Shaw's  Mrs. 
Warren's  Profession! — the  guilt  of  society  in  stimu- 
lating prostitution  through  under-payment  of  self- 
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supporting  women;  in  Barker's  Waste — the  injus- 
tice of  society's  ban  upon  its  sinning  women,  and  its 
reaction  upon  national  life,  specifically  as  criminal 
abortion;  in  Ibsen's  Ghosts — the  criminal  responsi- 
bility of  parents  in  transmitting  weakness  to  pos- 
terity;  in  Brieux's  Damaged  Goods — the  devastating 
horror  of  venereal  disease ;  his  Maternity — the  crime 
of  regarding  wives  as  child-producers  only ;  and  his 
The  Three  Daughters  of  M.  Dupont — the  crime  of 
regarding  marriage  as  justifying  voluntary  sterility 
and  legitimizing  lust;  in  MacKaye's  To-morrow — 
an  American  echo  of  Brieux;  in  Somerset  Maugh- 
am's A  Man  of  Eonor — the  futile  chivalry  of  mar- 
riage between  a  girl  and  her  seducer;  in  Thomas* 
As  a  Man  Thinks — a  weak  plea  for  a  double  stand- 
ard of  morality;  in  Kachel  Crothers'  A  Man's  World 
— a  refutation  of  that  double  standard;  in  Eugene 
Walters'  The  Easiest  Way — an  American  version  of 
Shaw's  Mrs.  Warren's  Profession;  and  in  Nird- 
linger's  (from  Echegaray)  The  World  and  Eis  Wife 
— the  grave  consequences  of  social  gossip. 

A  lighter  treatment  of  the  marriage  question 
occurs  in  Tarkington  and  "Wilson's  comedy,  The  Man 
from  Eome — the  baseness  of  matrimonial  alliances 
for  money  or  for  title.  Masefield's  The  Tragedy  of 
Nan  shows  the  evil  wrought  by  the  match-making 
tendency  of  mothers,  while  Sudermann's  Mag  da 
portrays  the  disastrous  effect  of  the  misunderstand- 
ing and  repression  of  children's  natures  by  ultra- 
conservative  parents,  and  Hauptmann's  The  Sunken 
Bell  poeticizes  the  conflict  between  the  artist  and  the 
conventions  and  duties  of  the  home. 

For  the  emancipation  of  women,  we  have  Ibsen's 
A  DolVs  Eouse,  one  of  the  very  first  plays  to  advo- 
cate the  wider  freedom  of  woman,  intellectually  and 
physically ;  and  his  The  Lady  from  the  Sea — a  docu- 
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ment  for  the  psychical  emancipation  of  woman.  On 
the  other  hand,  Shaw's  Man  and  Superman  shows 
woman  as  the  pursuing  mate,  because  she  is  always 
biologically  dependent,  and  his  Getting  Married  and 
The  Philanderer  picture  the  chaotic  result  of  our 
unmodified,  ultra-romantic  marriage  system;  while 
Patterson's  Rebellion  holds  a  brief  for  divorce  and 
re-marriage,  in  opposition  to  the  dictates  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  and  Irvine's  Mixed  Marriage 
shows  the  discord  of  marriage  between  persons  of 
different  churches. 

The  economic  and  political  group  include  Shaw's 
Widoivers'  Houses — an  earnest  search  for  the  causes 
of  economic  misery,  with  special  regard  to  the  bad 
housing  of  the  poor;  Hauptmann's  The  Weavers — 
the  inevitable  retaliation  of  oppressed  labor  against 
capital;  Galsworthy's  Strife — the  necessity  of  mu- 
tual compromises  on  the  part  of  both  capital  and 
labor;  Broadhurst's  The  Man  of  the  Hour — the 
difficulty  of  combating  municipal,  corruption  (unlike 
the  hero  of  Ibsen's  An  Enemy  of  the  People,  the 
hero  of  this  play  wins  a  victory  outwardly  as  well 
as  in  himself;  he  is  sensibly  tactful) ;  Klein's  The 
Lion  and  the  Mouse — the  ruthless  methods  of  Big 
Business;  and,  more  specifically  still,  The  Flag- 
Station — the  accidents  resulting  from  long  hours  of 
labor;  Sampson — the  results  of  frenzied  finance; 
The  Strong  People  —  the  unfair  suppression  of 
strikes;  and  The  Battle — the  need  for  model  tene- 
ments. 

Then  there  are  certain  institutional  reforms  sug- 
gested: in  Galsworthy's  The  Silver  Box — the  favor- 
itism shown  the  rich  by  the  courts ;  his  Justice — the 
usual  injustice  of  solitary  confinement  and  of  pun- 
ishment in  general ;  and  his  The  Pigeon — the  super- 
ficiality of  philanthropic  institutions  and  lack  of 
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effectiveness  in  dealing  automatically  with  the  unfit ; 
Shaw's  The  Doctor's  Dilemma — a  cheerful  arraign- 
ment of  our  medical  superstitions  and  our  still 
experimental  hygiene;  Klein's  The  Third  Degree — 
the  abuses  of  police  investigations ;  Patterson's  The 
Fourth  Estate — the  difficulties  of  truthful  journal- 
ism; and  Fagan's  The  Earth  and  Bennett's  What 
the  Public  Wants — the  evils  of  commercialized  jour- 
nalism. 

Eacial  problems  are  presented  in  Edeson's 
Strongheart  and  Boyle's  The  Squaw  Man — for  the 
American  Indian;  and  in  Sheldon's  The  Nigger — 
for  the  negro.  Walker  Whiteside's  penetrative 
interpretation  of  The  Typhoon  reveals  the  Japa- 
nese; Eobert  Hichens'  The  Garden  of  Allah  does 
the  same  for  the  Mohammedan;  and  Zangwill's  The 
Melting-Pot  gives  us  the  Jew  and  the  future  inter- 
national citizen. 

For  the  religious  type  of  play,  there  is  Kennedy's 
The  Servant  in  the  House,  with  its  rich  appeal  for 
the  real  Christianity  of  service;  Shaw's  The  Show- 
ing-Up  of  Blanco  Posnet,  which  is  an  inquiry  into 
the  fundamentals  of  religion  and  life,  cutting  deep 
below  creeds  and  dogmas;  and  Jerome's  morality 
play,  The  Passing  of  the  Third  Floor  Back,  with  its 
gentle  emphasis  on  the  gospel  of  brotherly  love  and 
the  doctrine  of  the  recognition  of  the  better  self. 

These  are  typical  of  the  new  sociological  drama, 
a  drama  which  has  developed  a  realism  of  its  own, 
has  modified  the  conception  of  tragedy,  and  gives 
promise  of  finding  in  the  American  play  its  full 
fruition. 

Edgar  White  Burkill. 


MR.  REINHARDT'S  DISCOVERY 

HE  present  interest  in  Mr.  Reinhardt 
takes  one  back  as  well  as  projects  ond 
forward — ^back  to  the  days  when  Irving 
revealed  to  us  a  new  dignity  in  the  stage 
spectacle,  forward  to  an  imaginary  time 
that  shall  really  compound  drama  with 
painting;  and  in  this  double  fact  is  an  outline 
of  Mr.  Reinhardt 's  significance.  The  intemperate 
praise  of  him  and  a  smaller  quantity  of  hasty  blame 
are  alike  undiscerning.  A  more  careful  estimate 
will  show  that  his  contribution  is  both  less  and  more 
significant  than  has  yet  been  acknowledged.  In  bulk, 
its  significance  has  been  exaggerated.  But  in  cer- 
tain parts,  it  strikes  a  new  note.  Except  for  these 
parts,  however,  he  might  stand  virtually  as  merely 
one  more  renewal  of  the  spectacular  stage-setter 
who  has  a  sense  of  color,  no  more  than  another  Irv- 
ing expanded  by  the  experience  of  Bayreuth.  Be- 
cause of  these  exceptional  parts  of  his  work — the 
parts  not  yet  appreciated — he  is  a  revolutionary 
artist  whose  achievement  dates  an  era. 

His  tour  de  force,  the  wordless  play  of  Siimurun, 
reveals  both  sides  of  his  work.  In  a  variety  of  ways 
Sumuriin  is  the  most  interesting  experiment  of  late 
years.  By  attempting  pantomime  on  a  great  scale, 
with  a  serious  artistic  intention,  Mr.  Reinhardt  has 
focused  two  questions  of  long  standing.  Just  what 
is  the  capability  of  business  in  a  play!  Just  what 
portion  of  a  play's  expressiveness  is  truly  due  to 
words?    The  answers  are  contained  in  the  effect  of 
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Sumurun  on  the  spectator  who  does  not  read  the 
accompanying  book.  One  who  wishes  to  test  the 
matter  should,  on  first  sight  of  this  remarkable  pro- 
duction, refrain — at  least  during  several  scenes — 
from  reading  the  book.  He  will  make  some  inter- 
esting discoveries — chiefly,  that  in  expression  the 
bodily  movements  are  seldom  explicit.  Only  in  the 
most  elemental  situations  do  they  escape  ambiguity. 
The  trend  of  their  possible  meanings  is,  to  be  sure, 
fairly  plain,  but  their  exact  meanings — except  where 
they  reveal  a  small  number  of  almost  savage  notes, 
such  as  hate,  anger,  lust,  and  perhaps  craft — ^is 
beyond  the  reach  of  pantomime.  Perhaps  the  most 
startling  revelation  made  by  Sumurun  is  the  fact 
that  spiritual  feelings  cannot  be  carried  across  foot- 
lights without  the  aid  of  words.  Lust  can  be 
expressed  by  bodily  movements ;  love  cannot.  Con- 
sequently, love  vanishes  from  Sumurun,  and  lust 
takes  its  place  as  the  theme  of  the  play.  To  any 
one  wishing  to  be  convinced  of  the  essential  spirit-, 
uality  of  language,  an  enlightened  observation  of 
Sumurun  will  be  the  best  demonstration. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  great  vividness  of  the 
appeal  made  through  the  eye — the  appeal  of  stage 
business — is  brilliantly  proved.  Long  ago,  in  a  Har- 
vard lecture  room,  my  professor  of  history — now  so 
well  known  as  Professor  Albert  Bushnell  Hart — 
said  to  us :  "I  find  the  eye  is  a  more  effective  means 
of  communicating  with  the  brain  than  the  ear."  He 
said  this,  justifying  his  own  extremely  skillful  use  of 
charts  and  diagrams.  In  his  hands,  a  diagram  often 
rendered  clear  and  convincing  what  the  texts  we 
struggled  with  left  dark.  It's  a  far  cry  from  the 
glitter  of  footlights  to  the  calm  detachment  of  a 
Harvard  lecture  room.  In  both  places  this  principle 
was  discovered  and  worked  out.    Vividness  in  form- 
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ing  mental  images  is  of  the  eye.  If  you  doubt  it, 
compare  the  Mona  Lisa — still  so  wonderfully  pre- 
served in  the  best  color  reproductions — with  the 
description  of  it  by  the  greatest  stylist  of  his  time, 
Pater.  Who  could  reproduce  the  picture  from  the 
description?  It  is  the  soul  of  things  we  get  through 
words — not  their  form.  To  imagine  we  do  otherwise 
— to  be  deceived  by  the  term  "word  painting" — is 
to  prove  that  one  is  deficient  in  visual  imagination. 
No ;  the  sense  of  form,  of  appearance,  is  of  the  eye ; 
and  while  we  use  our  eyes  watching  actors  move 
about  on  the  stage,  we  want  that  sense  gratified. 
From  its  gratification,  reinforcing  a  literary  impres- 
sion, arises  the  intense  medium  of  drama.  The  two 
factors  in  the  effect  are  coordinate.  Mere  panto- 
mime, unilluminated  by  words,  is  condemned  for- 
ever to  abide  among  the  lower  phases  of  things,  or 
if  it  essays  the  higher,  to  become  equivocal ;  words, 
on  the  other  hand,  unsupported  by  an  accompani- 
ment of  business,  are  like  the  text  of  a  song  divorced 
from  the  singing.  If  the  words  are  the*  soul  of  the 
play,  the  business  is  its  body.  Without  great  words, 
it  declines  toward  spiritual  death;  without  original 
business,  it  fades  toward  unreality. 

However,  the  eye  has  more  to  do  in  a  play 
than  merely  observe  the  business.  Sumurun  dem- 
onstrates this  even  better  than  it  demonstrates  the 
preceding.  In  fact,  what  Sumurun  does  best  is  this 
further  demonstration.  I,  for  one,  fail  to  find  origi- 
nality in  its  business.  At  times  the  business  is  so 
ordinary,  so  traditional,  one  is  tempted  to  call  it 
vulgar.  When  a  black  man  who  disputes  his  sup- 
posed Orientalism  is  so  garbed  as  to  suggest  *' nig- 
ger" minstrels,  when  such  a  one  slips  on  a  top  stair 
and  courses  down  the  whole  flight  in  the  old  familiar 
way,  one   does  not  feel  that   union   at   fecundity 
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characterizes  the  designer  who  arranged  that  part. 
There  are  many  similar  conventionalities  embedded 
among  the  truly  original  portions  of  Sumurun. 

It  is  in  the  other  use  of  the  eye  that  Sumurun  is 
genuinely  notable.  I  refer  to  the  sense  of  spectacle. 
Picking  up  a  New  York  publication,  the  other  day,  I 
chanced  upon  a  comparison — or,  rather,  a  contrast 
— between  Sumurun  and  Kismet.  It  was  all  in  favor 
of  the  latter.  The  brightness,  glitter,  prodigality  of 
Kismet  were  held  up  as  true  Orientalism — to  the 
scornful  condemnation  of  the  quiet  harmonies,  the 
use  of  neutral  tones,  in  Sumurun.  I  suspect  that  the 
writer  knew  little  of  the  Orient,  little  of  the  art  of 
painting;  and  when  it  comes  to  combining  the  two, 
and  comprehending  what  Oriental  art  has  expressed, 
I  fear  he  is  hopelessly  Western.  "We  shall  see  in  a 
moment  that  the  unique  thing  in  Sumurun  is  this: 
for  the  first  time  it  puts  Oriental  ideas  of  art  on  a 
European  stage.  Kismet,  I  have  not  had  the  good 
fortune  to  see,  but  from  what  I  read  I  would  risk 
a  good  deal  that  it  represents  London's  under- 
standing of  Oriental  art — or  misunderstanding — ^not 
Asia's. 

One  must  be  quite  superficial  not  to  note  that  the 
nine  scenes  of  Sumuriin  fall  into  two  classes,  based 
on  widely  different  artistic  traditions.  In  three 
scenes,  the  principle  of  composition  is  widely  sepa- 
rate from  that  which  dominates  the  remaining  six. 
The  two  groups  of  scenes  are  differentiated,  both 
obviously,  by  a  perfectly  apparent  distinction^  and 
in  their  essence,  by  a  distinction  subtle  and  per- 
vasive. Take  the  smaller  group  first.  Its  obvious 
feature  is  this :  The  scenes  are  built  up ;  they  have 
sides  to  them;  they  have  depth,  perspective,  three 
dimensions.  Such  were  the  famous  old-style  scenes 
that  formed  the  glory  of  European  stage  setting,  at 
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London,  at  the  Opera,  at  Bayreuth.  In  contrast  with 
these,  the  remaining  six  scenes  dispense  with  per- 
spective. None  of  the  effects  depends  upon  a  sense 
of  three  dimensions.  In  watching  them  we  are  con- 
scious of  length  and  height,  but  not  of  depth.  The 
longer  we  watch,  the  more  we  are  conscious  of  the 
abseace  from  these  scenes  of  the  sense  of  depth.  At 
first  sight  we  may  have  been  shallow  enough  to  think 
it  accidental,  or  the  dictate  of  convenience.  As  we 
progress  in  observation,  if  we  have  any  eye  for 
plastic  art  whatever,  we  perceive  that  these  scenes 
have  renounced  perspective  for  a  purpose.  We  per- 
ceive that  they  are  the  first  deliberate  application  in 
the  modern  theatre  of  that  principle  of  designing 
known  among  painters  as  ''flat  color" — the  principle 
of  fresco,  as  it  was  in  the  old  and  great  days — the 
days  of  the  early  Italians. 

It  appears  to  be  a  psychological  law  of  all  art 
that  energy  in  designing,  and  therefore  originality, 
increases  with  the  degree  of  the  newness  of  the 
technique  used,  decreases  as  the  technique  becomes 
a  twice-told  tale.  What  could  be  more  natural  I  We 
are  roused  by  shocks,  by  surprises.  The  stimulus 
of  his  art  to  the  artist  is  in  the  element  it  contains 
of  the  incalculable,  the  unforeseen — in  a  word,  of 
discovery.  It  is  the  uncharted  ocean  that  lures  the 
bold  spirit ;  it  is  the  new  technique,  full  of  possibili- 
ties not  yet  determined,  that  rouses  the  energy  of 
the  original  designer.  It  is  not  strange,  therefore, 
that  we  find  in  these  two  groups  of  scenes  a  marked 
difference  of  artistic  quality.  In  the  three  scenes 
that  follow  the  old  convention,  Mr.  Reinhardt  had 
the  odds  against  him.  Stage  setting  in  three  dimen- 
sions may  yet,  in  the  hands  of  extraordinary  mas- 
ters, yield  new  effects.  But  it  will  take  great 
originality  to  produce  them.    There  is  a  good  deal 
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to  say  for  the  notion  that  a  colorist  able  to  make 
new  effects  of  that  sort  would  be  drawn  inevitably 
into  the  more  delicate  art  of  painting.  For  one,  I 
cannot  persuade  myself  that  Mr.  Eeinhardt  has 
such  originality  as  that.  "When  he  steps  into  line 
with  the  old-style  designers,  accepts  the  convention 
of  the  three  dimensions,  sets  his  moving  colors  in 
an  actual  perspective,  he  distinctly  fails — so  it 
seems  to  me — to  eclipse  his  predecessors.  In  fact, 
I  am  not  ready  to  believe  that  the  best  of  them  have 
found  in  Mr.  Eeinhardt  a  truly  formidable  competi- 
tor. When  he  uses  three  dimensions,  I  find  in  him 
neither  a  sense  of  form,  nor  a  sense  of  color,  cer- 
tainly of  the  first  class.  I  conceive  Mr.  Eeinhardt, 
when  working  in  the  old  tradition,  as  betraying  the 
fact  that  he  needs  the  stimulus,  the  surprise,  of  a 
new  technique  to  rouse  him  from  a  mental  humor 
that  approaches  heaviness. 

But  turn  from  these  traditional  scenes  to  any  one 
of  the  six  of  the  other  sort.  For  example,  take  the 
scene  before  the  sheik's  palace.  WTiat  a  difference! 
First  of  all  you  will  notice  that  it  has  no  sides.  You 
are  facing  a  section  of  a  great  fagade;  the  pro- 
scenium is  merely  a  great  window.  The  faQade 
extends,  or  ought  to  extend,  right  and  left  of  you,  a 
great  distance.  Until  people  appear,  the  whole 
scene  is  a  huge  fresco,  done  in  flat  color — a^ast  pink 
wall,  too  high  to  see  over,  made  into  a  pattern  by  its 
laced  windows  and  its  closed  door.  On  the  threshold 
of  the  door  sit  a  row  of  drowsy  eunuchs.  In  the 
scheme  of  the  whole,  they  are  mere  bosses  of  tawny 
color  skillfully  arranged  both  to  relieve  and  intensify 
the  large  quiet  of  the  pink  wall.  The  costumes  of 
these  figures,  varied  as  a  kaleidoscope,  and  yet  per- 
fectly harmonious,  and  subtly  in  the  key  of  the 
whole — strange,  striped,  motley,  dusty  variegations, 
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rich  as  old  rugs — form  a  masterly  effect,  as  they  sit 
there  at  the  base  of  the  calm  expanse  of  softly  col- 
ored facade.  When  other  people  arrive,  the  cos- 
tmnes  are  all  as  craftily  schemed  as  are  those  of  the 
row  of  eunuchs.  They  are  related  to  the  wall,  as  is 
the  embroidered  margin  to  the  one-colored  center  of 
an  India  shawl.  Not  a  speck  of  color  that  is  not  per- 
fectly in  tone  with  the  pink  background!  What  is 
more,  there  is  never  so  much  of  this  margin  that  the 
background  is  obscured;  these  figures  never  impose 
against  it  a  separate  color  scheme  of  their  own. 
Wherever  one  fixes  one's  eyes,  there  is  given  back 
that  last  fine  thing  in  color  design,  the  sense  of  sus- 
tained tone.  This  scene  is  a  whole.  All  its  specks 
of  color,  all  its  large  unfilled  spaces,  combine  in  pro- 
ducing its  effect,  and  nothing  could  be  spared.  In 
every  part  of  it  one  is  kept  aware  of  the  need  of  all 
the  other  parts  to  produce  one's  impression. 

To  bring  this  about  the  designer  has  used  with 
great  subtlety  two  devices  besides  his  fine  general 
color  scheme.  He  has  kept  his  design  open,  so  to 
speak.  That  is,  he  has  refrained  from  bunching  the 
details.  Always  one  is  conscious  of  the  general  pat- 
tern formed  by  the  windows,  the  doorways,  and  the 
separate  figures  against  the  great  wall.  As  the  fig- 
ures shift  about,  the  general  pattern  is  never  at  any 
instant  obscured.  Secondly,  the  action  of  the  figures 
is  always  kept  close  to  the  wall,  so  close  that  we 
never  in  imagination  get  them  sufficiently  clear  of  it 
to  begin  thinking  about  perspective.  Consequently, 
even  while  action  is  going  on,  we  think  of  it  all, 
figure,  movements,  tawny  robes,  pink  wall,  as  one 
great  flat,  perfectly  harmonious  fresco,  all  in  a 
single  upright  plane.  Here,  at  last,  in  the  true  sense 
of  the  word,  painting  has  arrived  upon  the  stage. 

What  is  true  of  this  scene  is  true  of  the  other  five 
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of  the  fresco  class.  The  key  to  them  all  is  the  deter- 
mination of  the  designer  to  escape  perspective,  to 
handle  his  scene  as  a  fresco — or,  if  you  will,  as  a 
tapestry.  Whatever  simile  one  uses,  the  point  is  the 
application  of  ''flat*'  color  to  stage  setting.  An 
interior  scene — the  theatre  of  a  snake  charmer — 
brings  this  out  very  strikingly.  Though  supposed 
to  be  a  room,  no  walls  are  shown.  Instead,  dark  cur- 
tains form  a  neutral  background  that  has  no  purpose 
but  to  enable  groups  of  figures  to  gleam  against  it 
like  marvelous  dull  gems  in  a  mysterious  setting. 
Again,  we  glimpse  a  bed  upon  a  housetop  where  the 
sheik  sleeps.  But  there  is  no  illusion  of  distance, 
no  starry  heavens.  Again  the  dark  curtains  are 
used,  and  again  we  have  the  sense  of  a  pattern  com- 
posed of  a  few  figures,  a  few  objects,  all  in  a  single 
plane,  as  flat  as  tapestry.  In  a  processional  scene, 
there  is  the  same  determination  to  maintain  the 
strange  and  brilliant  effect  of  being  all  on  one  plane, 
like  a  frieze  along  the  surface  of  a  wall.  The  pro- 
cession is  practically  always  only  one  figure  deep. 
There  is  no  bunching  of  figures,  no  crowd,  no  per- 
spective, no  appeal  to  the  third  dim^ension. 

Where  have  we  seen  this  sort  of  thing  before? 
Where  else  has  perfect  flatness,  perfect  freedom 
from  perspective,  combined  with  exquisite  sense  of 
color  and  constant  sense  of  an  open  pattern,  a  sus- 
tained, always  perceptible  arrangement  of  compara- 
tively few  parts'? 

As  I  write  this  I  lift  my  eyes,  and  they  happen  to 
fall  on  a  great  procession,  a  print  by  Toyokuni.  It 
is  one  of  those  prints  in  five  pieces  that  show  his 
incredible  sense  of  rhythm  at  its  best.  A  string  of 
women,  practically  only  one  deep,  move  across  this 
great  design  with  a  concentrated  intensity  in  their 
rhythm  for  which  words  fail.  Behind  them  a  back- 
ground absolutely  conventional,  done  perfectly  flat, 
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schemed  entirely  with  a  view  to  sustaining  their 
rhythm — as  the  accompaniment  sustains  a  song — 
makes  with  them  a  miraculous  whole  composition,  all 
as  flat  as  the  wall  on  which  it  hangs.  As  I  look  at  it, 
suddenly  I  say  to  myself,  ''From  some  such  print 
Eeinhardt  learned  how  to  do  the  processional  scene 
in  Sumuriin.'* 

On  another  wall  hangs  a  triptych  by  Yeishi,  Here 
the  figures  are  gathered  into  close  groups,  each 
arranged  with  utmost  subtlety  in  a  unique  pattern 
of  spots  of  color.  Behind  them  is  no  background  at 
all,  only  a  ground  tone — a  golden  brown  that  might 
be  sunlight  drowned  in  the  richest  shadow  ever  con- 
ceived— which  contains  the  figure  groups,  and  makes 
of  them  mysterious  denizens  pf  a  world  of  their  own. 
Upon  just  such  principle  is  formed  that  marveloua 
scene — to  my  mind  the  finest  in  the  play — the  theatre 
of  the  snake  charmer,  with  nothing  visible  but  its 
group  of  rich  costumes,  and  instead  of  walls  only  the 
ground  tone  of  the  night-dark  curtains. 

As  to  who  inspired  the  scene  before  the  sheik's 
palace,  I  have  not  made  up  my  mind.  Was  it  Uta- 
maro? — that  last  word  for  resplendent  color  har- 
monies, apparently  simple  yet  really  as  subtle  as 
serpents.  It  might  have  been  and  yet  I  doubt.  I 
incline  to  trace  its  inspiration  to  Utamaro's  master, 
the  simpler,  more  direct,  and  some  of  us  think,  the 
greater — Kiyonaga. 

Here,  then,  is  Eeinhardt 's  discovery.  Here  is  the 
secret  of  the  new  technique  he  has  used  so  brilliantly. 
In  his  successful  scenes  he  transforms  Japanese 
prints  into  stage  settings.  AVhether  he  does  so  con- 
sciously, through  first-hand  study  of  the  great 
Oriental  masters,  or  at  second  hand  through  the 
thousand  derivative  effects  of  them  made  current  by 
the  French,  is  a  matter  of  no  importance. 

Nathaniel  Weight  Stephenson. 
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THE    DRAMA 

A  Quarterly  Review  of  Dramatic  Literature 
No.  11  August  1913 

MAURICE  DONNAY 

France  is  the  only  country  of  theatrical  impor- 
tance whose  modem  drama  is  practically  unknown 
to  English  readers.  The  French  plays  that  are  re- 
garded in  their  own  country  as  typical  are  the 
work  of  authors  whose  names  are  for  the  most 
part  new  to  those  who  are  not  conversant  with  pres- 
ent-day French  literature.  Maeterlinck  and  Ros- 
tand, and — to  a  very  limited  extent — Brieux  are 
known  in  England  and  America,  but  Maeterlinck 
is  not  truly  French  but  Belgian,  and  Rostand  is  a 
splendid  exception,  anything  but  typical  of  the  dra- 
matic work  of  his  country.  Brieux  comes  nearer  the 
mark,  but  even  he  is  not  admitted  by  the  French  as 
one  of  their  representatives ;  it  is  not  he  who  reflects 
their  every-day  life,  who  paints  manners  and  char- 
acters, who  is  essentially  Gallic.  It  is  rather  in  the 
plays  of  Alfred  Capus,  Henry  Bataille,  and  Maurice 
Donnay,  that  we  shall  seek  a  picture  of  French, 
though  largely  Parisian,  life;  it  is  they  whom  the 
Frenchman  regards  as  the  true  exponents  of  his 
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6  MAURICE  DONNAY 

social  order.  Of  this  number  Capus  is  wliat  may  be 
termed  the  lightest,  the  most  inconsequential;  he  is 
content  with  externals  for  the  most  part,  and  the 
more  amusing  side  of  character.  His  plays  are 
quite  unmoral,  unreal — I  speak  only  of  his  earlier 
and  more  representative  works,  like  La  Veine,  Brig- 
fwl  et  sa  Fille  and  Les  Maris  de  Leontine — they  are 
cynical,  brilliant,  and  exceedingly  amusing.  Ba- 
taille  is  the  serious  analyst  of  love;  passion  is  his 
eternal  protagonist,  and  its  effects  on  man,  good  and 
bad,  his  constantly  recurring  theme.  La  Femme 
nue  and  La  Vierge  folle — played  in  English  as 
Dame  Nature  and  The  Foolish  Virgin — among  his 
best  plays,  are  studies  in  the  psychology'  of  love,  and 
in  each  case,  of  illicit  love.  In  Maurice  Donnay,  more 
French,  if  the  expression  be  permitted,  than  either 
Capus  or  Bataille,  the  cynical  brilliancy  of  the  for- 
mer and  the  acute  psychological  insight  in  the  mat- 
ter of  love  and  human  relations  of  the  latter,  are 
admirably  combined.  In  his  best  plays — Le  Retonr 
de  Jerusalem,  L' Autre  Danger,  and  Amants — ^he 
adds  to  these  qualities  a  trenchant  wit  which  is  more 
closely  akin  to  that  of  Wilde  than  to  that  of  any  of 
his  contemporaries. 

Donnay  was  born  in  1859  at  Paris,  of  a  well-to-do 
bourgeois  family  in  the  district  of  Montmartre,  where 
the  young  Maurice  was  destined  to  make  his  artistic 
debut  not  many  years  later.  His  predilection  for 
literature  was  early  noticed,  for  his  instructors  at 
the  Lycee  liOuis-le-Grand  and  the  Ecole  Centrale 
made  reference  in  their  reports  to  his  ''contempla- 
tive and  dreamy"  nature,  that  clearly  marked  him 
as  a  **poet"  among  his  schoolfellows.  In  accordance 
with  the  wishes  of  his  ambitious  parents  he  prepared 
himself  for  the  profession  of  civil  engineer,  and  in 
1885,  he  entered,  somewhat  unwillingly,  a  contrac- 
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tor's  office.  He  was  plainly  not  marked  for  the 
career  which  he  had  embraced  and  six  years  later, 
after  having  become  a  regular  contributor  to  the  Chat 
Noir  magazine,  and  as  a  direct  result  of  his  appearing 
in  public  and  reciting  his  own  verses  in  a  cabaret 
of  Montmartre,  he  was  forced  to  resign  his  position. 
Between  the  years  1889  and  1891  he  wrote  and  re- 
cited a  number  of  graceful  if  occasionally  vulgar  and 
cynical  verses,  which  were  keenly  appreciated  by  the 
none  too  particular  public  of  the  *' Butte."  In  1892 
his  first  play,  Lysistrata,  was  produced  at  the  Grand 
Theatre;  it  was  immediately  successful,  and  at- 
tracted some  notice.  The  story  and  wit  of  the  Aris- 
tophanic  comedy  appealed  to  the  Frenchman,  who 
utilized,  however,  only  the  principal  outlines  of  the 
Greek  play,  and  rounded  it  out  with  a  generous  infu- 
sion of  his  own  Gallic  salt.  The  next  important  play 
was  probably  his  most  successful,  and  certainly  his 
most  brilliant  achievement,  Amants;  its  "exquisite 
bavardage  and  sparkling  dialogue"  added  to  its  in- 
imitable verve  and  grace,  constituted  a  veritable 
triumph  with  the  Parisian  public,  while  the  "senti- 
mental note  at  the  end"  was  no  less  gratifying  to 
the  jaded  taste  of  Tout-Paris.  Amants  made  Don- 
nay's  reputation,  and,  firmly  established,  he  con- 
tinued annually  to  put  forth  plays  of  imequal  merit, 
Le  Torrent,  La  Bascule,  Georgette  Lemeunier,  occa- 
sionally producing  a  piece  of  high  merit,  like  La  Doul- 
oureuse  and  L'Affranchic,  or,  as  in  the  case  of 
L* Autre  Danger,  one  of  his  best  works. 

That  Donnay  is  concerned  largely  with  questions 
of  love  the  most  cursory  examination  of  his  chief 
plays  will  readily  show:  Amants — Lovers — by  its 
very  title  indicates  the  subject  matter;  La  Doulou- 
reuse — The  Sad  Woman — is  the  story  of  an  unfor- 
tunate love  affair,  and  L^Affranchie  is  based  upon 
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the  qnestion  of  free  love.    One  of  the  characters  of 
the  last-named  play  says,  **Yoti  see,  one  must  under- 
stand that  in  love,  when  one  of  the  two  says  *I  don't: 
love  you  any  longer,'  it  is  not  a  personal  insult,  andi 
that  to  be  no  longer  loved  is  neither  shameful  nor^ 
ridiculous,  for  the  greater  part  of  the  time  they  suf-^ 
fer,  only   their  pride  is  wounded."     L'Escalladi 
Le  Torrent,  L' Autre  Danger,  La  Clairiere,  Oiseat 
de  Passage,  Le  Retour  de  Jerusalem,  Paraitre,  eachl 
contains  a  * '  Menage  a  trois, ' '  and  in  many  cases, ' ' 
quatre";  and  in  each  the  keen  and  searching  analyJ 
sis  of  the  dramatist  is  exercised  upon  the  eternal 
question  of  sex.    The  third  party,  his  relations  with^ 
the  husband,  with  the  wife,  with  his  own  wife,  if  he 
has  one,  with  society;  the  woman's  thoughts  and 
emotions,  those  of  the  husband — all  furnish  inex- 
haustible material  for  the  analyst  who  never  tires 
of  insisting  upon  what  seems  in  very  truth  the  "eter- 
nal" triangle.     Nor  can  we  quarrel  with  Donnay 
for  his  choice  of  subject.    It  is  quite  useless  to  criti- 
cize a  work  of  art  on  the  grounds  that  we  do  not  like 
the  material;  it  remains  a  fact  that  Donnay  has 
gone  to  a  certain  section  of  French  society  and  faith- 
fully transcribed  and  lifted  into  the  realm  of  art  its 
chief  concerns  and  interests.    To  wish  that  he  had 
gone  into  other  fields  and  have  your  wish  granted, 
he  has  proved  is  to  court  disaster;  in  Paraitre  he 
attempted  this,  and  the  resultant  product  was  in- 
sipid.   When  Flers  and  Caillavet — ^masters  of  com- 
edy in  which  morality  is  for  the  time  being  banished 
— turned  to  write  a  comedy  for  young  girls,  they 
produced  the  colorless  Primerose. 

Donnay 's  plays  may  be  divided  into  two  groups — 
exclusive  of  his  poetic  verse  play,  Le  Menage  de 
Moliere,  which  is  a  single  attempt  at  historical 
drama — the  first,  in  which  the  element  of  social  satire 
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predominates  (under  this  lieadinjS^  are  Amants  and 
Paraitre) ;  and  the  second,  in  which  some  question 
that  more  or  less  approaches  a  problem  or  thesis  is 
of  primary  importance.  La  Douloureuse,  Le  Retour 
de  Jerusalem  and  L' Autre  Danger  belong  to  this 
group.  Yet  into  his  most  light-hearted  comedies  he 
has  insinuated  a  basic  idea,  just  as  there  is  not  lack- 
ing in  his  most  serious  efforts  comedy  of  the  froth- 
iest variety.  The  first  acts  respectively  of  U Autre 
Danger  and  La  Douloureuse  are  masterpieces  of 
brilliant  dialogue  and  satire.  Yet,  owing  to  his  fixity 
of  purpose  and  the  logical  development  of  his  phil- 
osophy of  life,  Donnay's  plays  are  all  bound  together 
by  a  common,  a  dominant  idea.  "The  principle  un- 
derlying idea  in  Donnay's  plays,"  says  Roger  Le 
Brun,  the  author  of  a  little  monograph  on  Donnay,* 
"was  in  its  essence,  this:  that  love,  as  a  result  of 
social  conventions,  for  the  most  part  hypocritically 
disguised  by  a  puerile  sentimentality,  is  forced  to  do 
service  for  the  basest  appetites  as  well  as  the  most 
artificial  emotions ;  it  is  debased  by  lies,  by  tricks,  by 
the  avarice  of  Man,  sidetracked  from  its  true  ends 
to  accomplish  that  which  it  ought  to  do,  going  hand 
in  hand  with  all  our  misdeeds  like  a  monstrous  and 
vile  thing."  Man  and  woman,  influenced  for  good 
or  evil,  and  their  relations  with  the  world  in  which 
they  exist,  are  the  quarry  from  which  Donnay  hews 
his  material.  As  there  is  a  remarkable  sameness 
throughout  his  plays,  it  is  quite  useless  to  outline 
more  than  two  or  three. 

Amants  opens  at  the  home  of  Claudine  Rozay,  a  re- 
tired actress,  who  is  entertaining  a  number  of  chil- 
dren at  a  party  for  her  own  daughter.  '  *  Of  the  cor- 
rect and  elegant  mothers  who  have  brought  children, 
not  one  is  married;  each  of  them,  like  their  own 

*  Maurice  Donnay,  Sansot,  Paris,  1903. 
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hostess,  is  comfortably  established  in  a  liaison  which 
assures  her,  together  with  luxuries,  a  sort  of  out- 
ward respectability,  and  permits  her  to  associate 
with  real  society."  The  man  about  town,  Georges 
Vetheuil,  is  a  guest  at  this  gathering;  he  has  come 
to  call  on  the  hostess,  whom  he  has  casually  met  and 
subsequently  asked  for  permission  to  further  the 
acquaintance.  In  an  artfully  conducted  scene  Clau- 
dine  gives  in  to  Georges '  overtures,  and  it  is  evident 
that  she  will  become  his  mistress.  The  Comte  de 
Euyseux,  Claudine's  ''legitimate  lover,"  and  the 
father  of  Claudine's  little  daughter,  enters  and  the 
men  meet.  After  Georges  leaves,  Claudine  voices 
her  sentiments  to  her  lover  in  a  truly  Donnayesque 
fashion :  ' '  What 's  the  news  ? — Nothing  much — Well  ? 
— No  gossips  about. — Seen  anybody? — Oh,  yes,  met 
Lagny. — Ah,  what  did  he  have  to  say? — Nothing. 
Since  he's  stopped  being  my  wife's  lover,  he  doesn't 
even  recognize  me. — Really? — Or  rather  since  he 
isn't  one  of  my  wife's  lovers. — ^Please,  Alfred, 
you  know  I  don't  like  to  hear  you  talk  that  way. — 
Why?  I'm  not  at  all  bitter! — Oh,  I  know,  you're  a 
philosopher. — I'm  not  a  philosopher;  only,  as  every- 
body in  Paris  knows  of  my  wife's  misbehavior,  my 
apparent  ignorance  of  it  would  be  childish,  and 
might  even  give  rise  to  graver  suspicions;  to  brag 
of  it  would  be  odious,  at  least  in  very  bad  taste,  but 
to  mention  it  before  certain  picked  persons,  like  you, 
and  in  a  light  and  graceful  way — that's  the  only  de- 
cent way  for  a  man  who  knows  the  exigencies  of  life. 
I  think  there's  a  mighty  fine  place  to  take  between 
Georges  Dandin  and  Othello."  Meantime  Claudine 
has  been  living  with  Vetheuil;  of  this  Ruyseux 
knows  nothing.  One  night,  Ruyseux  and  Vetheuil 
dine  at  Claudine's  and  Ruyseux  bids  her  good-bye; 
he  is  leaving  for  Naples.    Vetheuil  and  Claudine  de- 
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cide  to  take  advantage  of  Ruyseux's  absence  to 
spend  the  time  at  Fontainebleu.  Claudine  and  Veth- 
euil  have  been  together  for  some  months,  when  the 
inevitable  breaking-off,  as  a  result  of  a  scene  of 
jealousy,  takes  place.  Rather  illogically  Vetheuil 
wants  his  liberty ;  he  is  dissatisfied  with  their  * '  false 
position. ' '  Soon  after,  Claudine — sorry  for  her  pre- 
cipitancy in  displaying  her  jealousy  to  her  lover — 
comes  to  him  and  implores  him  to  take  her  back,  but 
he  refuses ;  he  recognizes  the  fact  that  he  is  ruining 
himself,  and  his  dissatisfaction  with  himself  forces 
him  to  lose  sight  of  his  love  for  Claudine.  But  this 
is  only  temporary,  for  he  cannot  long  withstand  her 
charms,  and  he  soon  clasps  her  in  his  arms.  Some- 
what afraid  of  himself  again,  he  resolves  to  go 
away,  and,  in  the  fourth  act  the  two  part,  amicably, 
*'in  and  for  their  love."  They  wish  to  keep  their 
love  in  its  entirety,  and  break  off  with  the  intention 
of  doing  so.  In  the  last  act,  some  time  later,  we  find 
Claudine  and  Euyseux  about  to  be  married  and  on 
the  point  of  leaving  Paris  permanently.  Vetheuil 
has  returned  and  is  present  at  a  reception  given  to 
Claudine.  Vetheuil  and  Claudine  converse  together 
of  their  past  love,  which  has  become  but  a  pleasant 
memory,  and  he  says  to  her,  ''And  when  one  has 
lived,  and  observed,  one  arrives  at  a  true  philosophy 
of  life,  and  says  to  oneself  that  at  bottom  of  all  this, 
happiness,  or  at  least  what  is  the  nearest  approach 
to  it,  is  still — "  and  the  couple  are  interrupted  and 
swept  off  in  a  dance.  "The  author,"  remarks  An- 
toine  Benoist,  **in  considering  once  again  the  eter- 
nal problem  of  love,  has  not  pretended  to  give  us  an 
original  solution;  he  has  merely  taken  us  round 
about  the  subject."  This  cold  and  summary  account 
of  Amants  gives  little  enough  of  the  spirit  of  the 
original,  and  the  attempt  but  proves  the  extreme  dif- 
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ficulty  of  conveying  the  least  idea  of  its  charm  and 
grace.  Its  style  and  its  subject  are  so  foreign  to  us 
that  it  is  highly  doubtful  whether  a  translation — 
however  well  done — could  adequately  reproduce  the 
essentially  French  flavor  of  the  play. 

In  Le  Retour  de  Jeriosalem,  Donnay  attempted  a 
distinct  problem  play,  and  the  problem  was,  Is  real 
intimacy,  of  thought  or  love,  possible  between  a  Jew 
and  a  Gentile?  The  story  is  a  simple  one:  a  man 
leaves  his  wife  and  family  to  live  with  a  Jewess,  who 
leaves  her  husband.  The  play  is  concerned  with 
their  love,  and  shows  the  impossibility  of  the  liaison. 
Custom,  temperament,  blood,  tell  against  it,  and  at 
the  end  the  pair  separate.  Whether  Donnay 's  psy- 
chology is  true  or  false,  whether  his  play  is  in  the 
final  analysis  useless  as  a  thesis,  its  clever  char- 
acterization, its  strikingly  dramatic  scenes,  and  its 
splendid  dialogue  place  it  in  the  front  rank  of  the 
author's  work.  The  play  was  eminently  successful 
in  France,  but  this  success  was  doubtless  due  in  part 
to  the  fact  that  it  came  at  a  time  when  the  question 
of  ''Semitisme"  was  at  its  height. 

The  two  plays  just  considered  well  illustrate  two 
sides  of  Donnay 's  genius:  Amants,  his  power  to 
level  the  shafts  of  satire  at  humanity,  and  Le  Retour 
de  Jerusalem,  his  ability  to  treat  a  problem  with 
skill  and  insight.  In  the  former  we  have  seen  that 
he  could  insinuate  a  real  theme  and  in  the  latter — 
in  which  the  theme  is  of  major  importance — he  well 
knew  how  to  vary  his  more  or  less  abstract  discus- 
sion with  graceful  interludes,  full  of  wit  and  satir- 
ical thrusts. 

L' Autre  Danger — of  which  the  translation  ap- 
pears in  this  number — is  clearly  a  thesis  play,  and 
the  thesis  is  not  an  agreeable  one;  it  is  ''unpleas- 
ant," in  the  Shavian  sense  of  the  term.    A  woman 
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who  gives  her  daughter  to  her  own  lover  for  a  hus- 
band— that  is  not  a  pretty  situation;  but  handled 
by  Donnay  it  becomes  at  once  a  terrible  and  pitiful 
one,  and  the  terror  and  pity  are  the  more  poignant 
as  the  dramatist  has  hesitated  so  long  to  attack  this 
subject.  For  more  than  two  acts — up  to  the  middle 
of  the  third — the  theme  is  not  apparent.  It  seems 
that  the  author,  realizing  the  odiousness  of  his  sub- 
ject, took  as  much  time  as  possible  in  preparing  for 
the  disagreeable  but  highly  dramatic  climax — and 
this  climax,  when  it  comes,  is  the  more  effective,  as  it 
is  unexpected,  or  at  least  not  lengthily  and  labor- 
iously prepared  for.  But  once  he  starts,  the  wheels 
of  action  move  at  lightning  speed,  and  hardly  are  we 
aware  what  is  happening,  when  it  becomes  a  thing 
of  the  past.  One  critic  (Benoist)  thinks  that  Don- 
nay  was  afraid  of  his  subject  and  wished  to  get  rid 
of  its  unpleasant  side  as  soon  as  he  was  able,  but  as 
Donnay  is  above  all  a  dramatist,  and  not  a  prude  or 
a  moralist,  and  since  he  wishes  to  make  a  big  effect 
and  pile  up  as  quickly  as  possible  his  accumulated 
action,  the  retardation  of  the  story  in  the  first  half 
of  the  play  is  wholly  justifiable,  on  the  grounds  that 
he  was  seeking  a  greater  tension  and  a  more  crush- 
ing climax. 

Babbeit  H.  Clabk. 
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THE  OTHER  DANGER. 

A  Comedy  in  Four  Acts,  by  Maurice  Donnay. 

Translated  from  the  French  by  Charlotte  Tenney 

David. 

CAST  OF  characters: 

Freydieres. 

Etienne  Jadain. 

M.  Jadaijt,  his  father. 

lxjynais. 

Heybens. 

Clementier. 

Ernstein. 

Prabert. 

A  Young  Man. 

De  Meillan. 

Claire  (Mme.  Etienne  Jadain). 

Mme.  Ernstein. 

Mme.  Jadain,  Etienne's  mother. 

Mme.  Chenevas. 

Mme.  Lacorte. 

Madeleine. 

Marie. 

Mlle.  Chosconesco. 
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THE  OTHER  DANGER 

A  Comedy  in  Four  Acts, 

By  Maurice  Donnay. 

ACT  I. 

[Paris,  in  the  month  of  June,  at  the  home  of  the 
Ernsteins,  who  live  in  a  house  with  a  garden.  The 
scene  is  a  garden  with  large  trees,  a  table  and  some 
light-colored  wicker  arm  chairs.  Through  the  trees 
is  seen  the  front  of  the  house,  and  through  the  mn- 
dows  a  brilliantly  lighted  and  elegantly  furnished 
salon;  near  one  of  the  windows  stands  a  piano  cov- 
ered with  an  antique  fabric.  A  French  window 
and  a  flight  of  five  or  six  steps,  luhich  extends  the 
ivhole  undth  of  the  house,  leads  from  the  salon  to  the 
garden. 

When  the  curtain  rises  the  butler  is  seen  putting 
upon  the  table  a  tray  with  a  coffee  service.  From 
the  French  window  of  the  salon  descend  to  the  gar- 
den Mme.  Ernstein,  on  the  arm  of  Etienne  Jadain; 
Claire  Jadain,  on  the  arm  of  Ernstein,  and  behind 
them  Freydieres  and  de  Meilx,an.] 

Mme.  Ernstein.  I  have  had  the  coffee  served  in 
the  garden,  as  I  thought  you  would  prefer  to  take  it 
outside  such  a  hot  evening. 

Etienne.    Excellent  idea. 

Claire.  It's  a  delight  to  have  a  park  in  the  very 
center  of  Paris. 

Ernstein.    a  park !    0,  it's  hardly  a  garden ! 

15 
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Claibe.    It's  very  large. 

Ebnstein.  It's  very  little.  You  can't  see  the 
walls  because  of  the  trees ;  but  they  are  not  far  away. 

Etienne.    I  should  be  contented  with  it  as  it  is. 

Claiee.    You  have  some  magnificent  trees. 

Mme.  Ebnstein.    Yes,  and  a  cherry  tree,  too. 

Etienne.    a  real  cherry  tree? 

Mme.  Ebnstein.  A  real  cherry  tree  that  has  real 
cherries.    We  have  had  twenty-one  this  year. 

Etienne.    How  many? 

Mme.  Ebnstein.  Twenty-one.  My  husband  has 
calculated  that  each  cherry  has  cost  us  five  thousand 
francs.    Isn't  that  so,  Leon? 

Ebnstein.  Yes,  five  thousand  three  hundred  and 
sixty-five  francs,  to  be  exact. 

Etienne.  Anyhow,  you  should  be  very  happy  that 
it  has  given  you  any  cherries  at  all. 

Claibe.    If  you  can  call  that  giving. 

Ebnstein.  [Repeating  complacently.]  Yes,  if  you 
can  call  that  giving.  [Patting  Jadain  on  the  shoul- 
der.] This  good  Jadain,  it's  a  pleasure  to  see  him 
again — this  old  schoolmate.  [To  Mme.  Jadain.]  Do 
you  come  to  Paris  often,  Madame? 

Claibe.  Often,  0  no  I  We  come  once  a  j^ear  about 
this  time,  to  see  my  sister,  who  is  married. 

Ebnstein.  [To  Jadain.]  So  you  come  every  year 
to  Paris  and  I  never  see  you.  In  the  first  years  after 
leaving  the  ' '  Tech. ' '  we  used  to  see  each  other  pretty 
often.  You  never  came  to  Paris  without  coming  to 
shake  hands  with  me.  From  time  to  time  you  used 
to  send  me  news  of  yourself.  Then  suddenly,  no 
more  news,  no  more  anything —  This  time,  if  I 
hadn't  met  you  by  the  merest  chance —  '— 

Etienne.  What  would  you  have,  old  boy?  One 
drops  out  of  sight — inevitably.  Then  you  were  away 
a  long  time  in  Tunis. 
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Ernstein.    That's  true. 

Etienne.  Then  I  live  at  Grenoble — and,  besides, 
I'm  married. 

Ernstein.    What  a  reason!    I'm  married  myself. 

Etienne.  Our  situations  are  so  different.  You 
have  got  on  in  the  world — ^good  for  you!  I  knew 
that  you  were  putting  through  big  deals,  that  you 
were  launched  in  important  undertakings,  and  I  used 
to  say  to  myself — 

Ernstein.  Foolish  things,  probably.  You  knew 
well  enough  that  I  should  always  have  the  greatest 
pleasure  in  seeing  an  old  schoolfellow  like  you — 
especially  if  he  was  a  friend — for,  after  all,  we  were 
very  intimate  at  the  "Tech."  [At  this  moment 
Mme.  Ernstein  offers  Jadain  a  glass  of  liqueur.^ 

Mme.  Ernstein.  Monsieur  Jadain,  some  char- 
treuse, curagao,  cognac? 

Etienne.    Cognac,  please. 

Ernstein.  [To  Claire.]  I  regret,  Madame,  your 
husband's  delay  in  coming  to  see  me,  the  more  be- 
cause it  has  deferred  the  pleasure  of  meeting  you. 

Claire.    You  are  very  kind. 

Ernstein.  I  didn't  know  that  Jadain  had  mar- 
ried a  woman  so  charming,  so  extremely  charming — 
So  you  come  to  Paris  only  once  a  year! 

Claire.    Yes. 

Ernstein.  That's  not  very  often.  You  must  miss 
Paris,  don't  you? 

Claire.    Not  at  all. 

Ernstein.    Anyhow,  it  misses  you. 

Claire.    You  think  so? 

Ernstein.  No  question  about  it.  But  you  are  a 
Parisian? 

Claire.    No.    I  am  from  Vendee. 

Ernstein.  Well,  I  congratulate  Vendee.  [Claire 
smiles  and  turns  to  another  group.] 
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Mme.  Ernstein.  Do  you  feel  the  breeze!  It  be- 
gins to  be  a  little  cooler. 

Ernstein.  {To  his  wife.]  My  dear,  you  ought  to 
put  something  on  your  shoulders.  I'm  afraid  you 
will  take  cold. 

De  Meillan.  Your  husband  is  right,  Madame. 
Don't  forget  that  you  sing  Friday. 

Mme.  Ernstein.  [To  her  husband.]  That's  true. 
Will  you  have  someone  tell  Armande  to  bring  me  my 
feather  boa  I  [Addressing  Claire.]  Are  you  not 
afraid  that  the  cool  air — 

Claire.    Thank  you ;  there  is  no  danger. 

Etienne.    There's  no  danger — no  danger. 

Freydieres.  I  see,  Madame,  that  you  are  no  more 
prudent  than  when  you  were  a  girl. 

Etienne.  Ah,  when  she  was  a  girl  she  doubtless 
obeyed  her  parents;  but  I  haven't  any  authority 
over  her. 

Claire.  If  you  listen  to  my  husband's  complaints 
you  are  '*in  for  it."  But  they  are  new  for  you;  for 
me  they  are  an  old  story.    I'm  going  away. 

Freydieres.    Stay  at  least  to  defend  yourself. 

Claire.  I  prefer  to  count  on  you.  [She  joins  the 
group  formed  by  Mme.  Ernstein,  Ernstein,  and  db 
Meillan.] 

Etienne.  My  wife  didn't  think,  in  coming  here, 
to  find  a  friend  of  her  childhood. 

Freydieres.    Of  course  not. 

Etienne.    You  were  raised  together,  so  to  speak? 

Freydieres.    Yes.    You  know  what  life  in  a  little* 
town  in  the  provinces  is,  where  you  see  each  other 
often —  Our  parents*  houses  were  near  each  other — 
side  by  side,  in  fact. 

Etienne.    Clisson  is  a  pretty  town. 

Freydieres.  It's  a  charming  old  town,  but,  un- 
fortunately, it's  fast  becoming  modern. 
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Etienne.  You  were  not  at  our  wedding,  were 
you? 

Freydieres.    No,  I  wasn't  there. 

Etienne.  I  thought  so.  I  don't  recall  having  seen 
you,  though  I  remember  very  well  having  been  intro- 
duced to  your  parents. 

Freydieres.  Yes,  I  was  at  Paris ;  that  very  day  I 
was  taking  an  examination  in  law. 

Etienne.    Your  parents  are  well  ? 

Freydieres.    My  mother  is  dead. 

Etienne.  Well,  you've  become  pretty  well  known 
since  those  days. 

Freydieres.     [Disclaiming  J]     Oh! 

Etienne.  Every  time  you  have  pleaded  a  much- 
talked-of  case  we  have  read  your  name  in  the 
papers :  Attorney  Freydieres !  and  I  have  said  to  my 
wife,  "You  see,  your  childhood  friend  has  become  a 
celebrated  lawyer."  [Meanwhile,  Armande,  the 
maid,  has  brought  a  boa  and  placed  it  around  the 
sho\dders  of  Mme.  Ernstein.] 

Mme.  Ernstein.  How  hot  it  has  been  today !  And 
we  are  not  through  with  it,  either.  It  looks  as  if  we 
were  going  to  have  an  abominable  summer. 

Freydieres.    How  do  you  see  that? 

Mme.  Ernstein.    Spots  have  been  seen  on  the  sun. 

Ernstein.    0,  the  dirty  pig! 

Mme.  Ernstein.  It's  terrible  to  stay  in  Paris  in 
such  weather. 

Claire.    Are  you  obliged  to  stay? 

Mme.  Ernstein.  Yes — that  is  to  say,  there  is  go- 
ing to  be  a  charity  fete  at  the  end  of  the  week  at  the 
home  of  the  Duchess  de  Mortagne  and  a  garden 
party  with  theatricals. 

Freydieres.    That  will  be  a  pleasure. 

Mme.  Ernstein.  And  I  have  to  sing  a  duet  with 
Monsieur  de  Meillan.    After  that  I  go  to  the  country. 
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Freydieres.  The  country — a  mere  notion !  Paris 
is  a  hundred  times  better,  with  such  a  house  as  you 
have.  What's  the  use  of  leaving  it  to  go  to  Tou- 
raine,  where  it  is  much  warmer  than  here? 

Mme.  Ernstein.    That's  true. 

Freydieres.  And  this  evening;  see  how  calm  it 
is,  what  silence!  You  would  think  you  were  far 
from  Paris.  You  have  flowers,  trees — a  cherry  tree 
— and  you  hear  the  birds  sing. 

Ernstein.  We  have  also  three  goldfish  in  a  little 
marble  basin. 

Freydieres.  What  more  do  you  want?  That's 
country  enough. 

Mme.  Ernstein.    Do  you  love  goldfish,  Madame? 

Claire.    Well,  I  'm  not  carried  away  by  them ! 

Mme.  Ernstein.  I  adore  them;  I  dote  on  them; 
I  think  they  are  perfect  dears.  [Dreamily.']  Often 
I  amuse  myself  for  hours  looking  at  them  and  won- 
dering what  they  can  think  about. 

Freydieres.    And  you? 

Mme.  Ernstein.  I  think  that  you  are  insolent. 
Do  you  stay  in  Paris  for  some  time,  Madame  ? 

Claire.    We  leave  tomorrow  morning. 

Mme.  Ernstein.  So  soon !  You  live  at  Grenoble, 
I  believe? 

Claire.    Yes,  Grenoble. 

Mme.  Ernstein.  I  don't  know  Grenoble  at  all. 
Is  it  pretty? 

Claire.    Yes,  for  a  provincial  town. 

Freydieres.  They  manufacture  gloves  there,  and 
they  have  raised  a  statute  to  Monsieur  Jouvin,  while 
they  have  not  even  a  bust  of  Stendhal ! 

Mme.  Ernstein,    What  about  it? 

Freydieres.    What  about  it?    That's  all. 

Mme.  Ernstein.  0,  I  thought  you  were  going  to 
tell  a  story. 
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Freydiebes.    You  may  be  sure  not. 

Mme.  Ernstein.  It's  odd  to  speak,  yet  say 
nothing. 

Freydiebes.    Isn't  it! 

Mme.  Ernstein.  And  must  you  go  away  tomor- 
row? 

Claibe.  Yes,  my  husband  has  only  two  weeks  off ; 
he  must  be  in  his  office  Friday  morning. 

Ebnstein.  [To  Jadain.]  They  keep  you  pretty 
hard  at  work,  then ! 

Etienne.  You're  right,  they  do.  I  have  just  one 
month's  vacation,  which  I  take  in  two  parts —  You 
know  very  well  what  a  big  concern  is;  you  are  not 
at  all  your  own  master;  you  must  be  there,  even  if 
there  is  not  much  to  do ;  above  all  things,  you  must 
not  displease  the  bosses. 

Ebnstein.  But  you  ought  not  to  tremble  any  more 
before  the  bosses;  you  ought  to  have  a  position  in 
the  railroad  service  which  would  give  you  more 
freedom — 

Etienne.  No,  not  at  all :  advancement  is  very  slow 
in  these  big  concerns  unless  you  have  some  "pull." 
Then  it  goes  easily  enough.  0,  it 's  not  a  brilliant 
career — ^you  have  many  disappointments  and  many 
disillusionments. 

Ernstein.    Are  you  still  making  bridges? 

Etienne.  Yes,  bridges,  stations,  freight  depots, 
warehouses — in  fact,  the  rough  drafts  for  all  the 
work  in  my  territory. 

Ernstein.    Do  you  like  it  ? 

Etienne.  0,  not  extremely;  it's  always  the  same 
thing — ^mere  routine;  you  get  into  a  rut.  Without 
being  envious,  I  can't  help  saying  it's  not  worth  the 
trouble  of  leading  my  class  at  the  ''Tech.,"  only  to 
be  outstripped  by  the  others. 
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Ernstein.  That's  true — yoii  were  at  the  head  of 
your  class. 

Etienxe.  Yes,  but  you  see  it  hasn't  done  me 
much  good. 

Ernstein.  I  remember,  you  were  a  very  remark- 
able student.  By  the  way,  it  was  you  who  helped  me 
with  my  thesis,  and  it's  thanks  to  you  that  I  received 
my  diploma  of  engineer — next  to  the  lowest  in  the 
class,  to  be  sure. 

Freydieres.    Ah,  so  you  were  not  the  lowest! 

Ernstein.  Oh,  if  I  wasn't,  it  was  because  my 
uncle  belonged  to  the  board  of  trustees.  Out  of  con- 
sideration for  him — 

Freydieres.  I  have  a  little  cousin  in  a  Catholic 
college.  He  is  always  the  twenty-second  in  a  class 
of  twenty-three.  One  day  I  asked  him  who  was  the 
twenty-third.  He  replied  that  it  was  a  little  boy 
who  was  only  a  myth. 

Etienne.    How's  that? 

Freydieres.  The  good  fathers  had  invented  a 
pupil  to  save  my  little  cousin 's  being  the  lowest.  In 
this  way  the  child  was  not  discouraged  and  his  par- 
ents were  not  humiliated. 

Ernstein.  Well,  they  treated  me  like  your  little 
cousin. 

Freydieres.    So  you  were  the  lowest? 

Etienne.  That  hasn't  hindered  you  from  suc- 
ceeding. 

Freydieres.  Bless  me,  otherwise  he  wouldn't 
have  boasted  of  it  with  so  much  zest. 

Ernstein.    Zest? 

Freydieres.  Yes,  it's  perfectly  natural;  if  a  per- 
son has  passed  for  a  dunce  with  all  his  fellows,  he 's 
mighty  glad  to  disprove  it,  especially  before  the 
head  of  the  class. 
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Etienne.  Especially  if  the  head  of  the  class  has 
gone  to  the  foot. 

Freydieres.  That's  not  an  absolute  truth;  but, 
generally,  life  pays  little  heed  to  the  rank  given  in 
school.  Commencement,  as  the  name  implies,  is  not 
the  finish,  but  the  start.  It  has  always  reminded 
me  of  a  bicycle  contest  where  two  hundred  compet- 
itors are  entered;  they  have  to  be  put  in  several 
rows  and  draw  numbers  for  the  start;  but  the  last 
row  has  just  as  many  chances  as  the  first,  for  the 
course  is  long  and  attended  with  all  sorts  of  diffi- 
culties :  rapid  ascent,  dizzy  descent,  dangerous  turns 
and  the  like. 

Etienne.  There  is  necessarily,  nowadays,  much 
overcrowding  in  all  careers.  And  then,  above  all, 
there  is  luck — luck!  To  think  of  the  rapid,  the  as- 
tounding career  of  some  of  the  fellows  I  By  the  way, 
do  you  remember  Devignyf 

Ernstein.    Yes,  I  do. 

Etienne.    He  wasn't  a  wonder. 

Ernstein.    I  don't  remember  him  as  a  wonder. 

Freydieres.    You  would  have,  certainly. 

Etienne.  Well,  here's  a  man  for  you — after  fin- 
ishing school  he  got  a  job  in  Lille  as  draftsman  with 
a  manufacturer  of  steam  engines  who  had  some 
daughters.  Devigny  was  a  fine-looking  fellow.  The 
eldest  daughter  took  notice  of  him — even  a  little  too 
much  notice — and  he  was  obliged  to  marry  her. — 
The  father-in-law  has  died  since  and  his  son-in-law 
is  now  at  the  head  of  a  fine  factory. 

Freydieres.    Lucky  fellow! 

Etienne.  That's  a  fine  story,  I  know — a  fine 
story;  but  it's  simply  to  show  you  how  people  suc- 
ceed nowadays. 

Ernstein.    You  mustn't  generalize. 

Etienne.    Devigny  made  the  best  of  his  fine  fig- 
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Tire — but  how  explain  the  success  of  a  man  like  Har- 
duc — think  of  it,  Harduc!  the  last  person  in  the 
world  you  would  think  of? 

Fbeydieres.    Who  is  this  Harduc? 

Etienne.  Imagine  the  most  mediocre  boy  you 
can  think  of,  who  didn't  know  and  couldn't  under- 
stand the  least  thing.  At  the  last  Exposition,  by 
means  of  intrigues  and  of  pull,  he  obtained  a  few 
little  jobs,  among  others  a  job  to  build  a  waffle  stand, 
which  he  had  put  on  a  rock  in  the  middle  of  a  little 
pond.  With  the  first  gust  of  wind  the  kiosk  tumbled 
into  the  water.  Now  he  is  a  government  architect, 
decorated,  loaded  with  honors — all  because  he  is  his 
father's  son.  How  many  others  like  him  I  could 
cite.  But,  you  know,  you  have  only  to  run  over  the 
names  in  the  Year  Book  of  the  Alumni  Association 
— it's  most  enlightening. 

Freydieres.  The  Year  Book — I  believe  you.  It's 
a  fine  book,  full  of  marvelous  instruction.  By  the 
place  where  the  others  are,  you  can  tell  exactly 
where  you  are  yourself.  Excellent  exercise  in  com- 
parison !  One  is  proud  of  the  progress  that  one  has 
made;  one  is  sorry  for  those  who  have  remained 
behind  in  an  inferior  situation — their  proper  place. 
One  pities  these,  but  one  is  indignant  at  those  who 
have  reached  the  highest  places — at  least  one  is 
astonished,  and  it's  the  sum  of  these  feelings — con- 
tempt, egoism,  jealousy,  and  even  hatred — which 
constitutes,  properly  speaking,  good  fellowship. 

Ernstein.  There  is  some  truth  in  what  you  say. 
[A  silence.'] 

Etienne.  And  your  cousin,  the  contractor, 
Georges  Ernstein;  what  has  become  of  him? 

Ernstein.  My  poor  cousin  has  had  no  luck;  he 
has  lost  all  his  money ;  besides,  he  has  no  health  and 
so  is  unable  to  get  on  his  feet  again. 
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Etienne.    So?    It's  quite  recent? 

Ernstein.    0,  about  two  months  ago. 

Etienne.    What  about  his  company? 

Ebnstein.  I  have  taken  it  over.  I  had  loaned 
him  two  hundred  thousand  francs.  I  didn't  care  to 
lose  it,  and  so  I  couldn't  let  him  fail.  Besides,  he 
is  my  cousin;  we  have  the  same  name.  It  was  the 
only  means  of  saving  the  concern  from  being  resold 
on  disastrous  terms. 

Etienne.    You  did  just  right. 

Ernstein.  So  now  you  see  me  at  the  head  of  the 
steel  works.  By  the  way,  I  have  to  find  somebody 
to  take  charge  of  the  technical  side  of  the  business, 
for  I — you  know —  You  don't  happen  to  know  any- 
one? 

Etienne.    "Well,  no. 

Ernstein.  I've  just  had  an  idea !  Since  you  don't 
seem  satisfied  with  your  situation  in  the  railroad 
employ,  why  shouldn't  you  come  with  me? 

Etienne.    Come  with  you — how? 

Ernstein.  As  an  associate  director.  You  would 
have  a  fixed  salary  and  a  share  in  the  profits.  I'm 
sure  we  should  agree.  Later  you  could  buy  me  out. 
Well,  what  do  you  say  to  that  ? 

Etienne.  I  don't  know —  Your  proposal  is 
rather  sudden.    {He  looks  at  Claire.] 

Ernstein.  You  look  at  your  wife —  You  are 
right.  You  must  always  look  at  your  wife,  espe- 
cially when  she  is  pretty.  Come,  now,  what  do  you 
think  of  it,  Madame  ? 

Claire.  0,  in  such  questions,  my  husband  is  the 
only  judge.    Anyway,  he  must  think  it  over. 

Ernstein,  Think  over  what?  I  know  Jadain. 
He's  an  old  schoolmate,  a  friend.    I  know  his  worth. 

Claire.    Do  you  think  this  new  kind  of  work  will 
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be  suited  to  him?  It  requires  some  experience, 
doesn't  it? 

Etienne.  But,  my  dear,  I  shall  do  for  Ernstein 
what  I  have  been  doing  for  the  last  twelve  years  in 
the  railroad  business.  It's  the  same  kind  of  work — 
It's  just  what  I'm  doing  all  the  time;  I  know  the 
business. 

Ernstein.  And  then,  with  you,  I  could  do  some 
very  interesting  things.  For  instance,  to  begin  with, 
I'm  on  excellent  terms  with  Harduc. 

Etienne.    The  man  of  the  waflfle-stand? 

Ernstein.  Same  one.  Through  him  I  shall  get 
some  important  jobs  for  the  Exposition,  where  he's 
one  of  the  *'big  bugs."  You  see,  it's  best  not  to  say 
anything  bad  about  him. 

Etienne.  [Very  sincerely.']  But  I  didn't  say  any- 
thing bad  about  him.  His  stand  fell  into  the  water  j 
that  might  happen  to  anyone. 

Ernstein.  I  say  again,  there  are  some  very  inter- 
esting things  to  do.  Come  with  me  to  my  room.  I 
will  show  you  the  plans.  Harduc  has  loaned  them 
to  me  just  lately.  You  can  look  them  over;  that 
won't  commit  you  to  anything. 

Etienne.  All  right.  \_The  two  men  go  towards 
the  housef  still  talking.] 

[During  the  preceding  conversation  Mme.  Ern- 
stein and  M.  de  Meillan,  quite  apart  from  the 
others,  have  kept  up  a  continual  conversation  in  a 
low  voice.] 

Freydieres.  [To  Claire.]  Do  you  know  that  Ern- 
stein already  considers  the  matter  as  settled? 

Claire.    He  is  going  a  little  fast. 

Freydieres.  He  is  like  that  in  everything.  When 
his  decisions  are  bad,  he  has  at  least  the  excuse  of 
having  made  them  quickly. 

Claire.   That's  no  excuse. 
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Mme.  Eenstein.  Why,  what  has  become  of  the 
other  gentlemen? 

Freydieres.  It's  surprising  how  you  follow  the 
conversation ! 

Mme.  Ernstein.  I  wasn't  interested  in  what  you 
were  saying. 

Freydieres.  The  gentlemen  are  examining  the 
plans  for  the  next  Exposition.  Your  husband  has 
some  great  projects  in  his  head. 

Mme.  Ernstein.  Ah!  [Silence,]  Look  here, 
Meillan ;  you  know  you  are  not  here  to  amuse  your- 
self.   We  have  to  work. 

Freydieres.    What  are  you  going  to  do? 

Mme.  Ernstein.  We  are  going  to  rehearse  the 
duet  that  we  have  to  sing  Friday  at  the  Duchess  de 
Mortagne's  garden  party. 

Freydieres.  After  dinner  I  You  won't  have  any 
voice. 

Mme.  Ernstein.  Nevertheless,  we  must  rehearse ; 
we  haven't  much  more  time — Tuesday,  Wednesday, 
Thursday,  Friday — only  four  days,  and  Meillan  is 
never  free  during  the  day.  You  can  never  put  your 
hand  on  him. 

Freydieres.  It's  a  mystery  where  he  spends  his 
afternoons. 

Mme.  Ernstein.  I'm  going  to  profit  by  his  being 
here.  [To  Claire.]  You  see,  Madame,  that  I  don't 
stand  on  ceremony.    Will  you  excuse  me? 

Claire.  Certainly,  Madame.  Please  don't  mind 
me. 

Mme.  Ernstein.  Besides,  as  we  are  going  to  sing 
out  of  doors  at  the  Duchess's,  you  can  do  us  a  service 
by  telling  us  if  you  can  hear  us  from  here,  if  our 
voices  carry  well.    Will  you  be  so  good? 

Freydieres.  Certainly.  What  are  you  going  to 
sing? 
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Mme.  Ernstein.  The  duet,  '* Poems  of  Love.'* 
Are  you  coming,  Meillan? 

M.  DE  Meillan.  I  am  at  your  service,  Madame. 
[They  go  towards  the  house.'] 

Freydieres.  The  way  in  which  Mme.  Emstein 
gets  rid  of  us  by  asking  us  to  remain  where  we  are 
is  certainly  rather  free  and  easy. 

Claire.    That's  all  perfectly  natural. 

Freydieres.  Yes —  Well!  what  do  you  think  of 
M.  de  Meillan! 

Claire.    Distinguished — very  fine  looking. 

Frey'dieres.   So  much  for  the  physical  appearance. 

Claire.  I  can't  judge  of  him  in  other  respects. 
He  hasn't  opened  his  mouth. 

Freydieres.  He  doesn't  open  it  except  to  sing. 
But,  to  be  fair,  he  sings  very  well. 

Claire.    Yes? 

Freydieres.    You  are  going  to  hear  him.    It's  by   } 
his  singing  also  that  he  has  touched  the  heart  of 
Mme.  Ernstein.    You  know  she  is  madly  in  love  with 
him. 

Claire.    Why  do  you  say  that  ? 

Freydieres.  Because  it's  the  truth,  as  you  have 
seen  yourself. 

Claire.    I?    Not  at  all. 

Freydieres.    Eeally  ? 

Claire.  No,  I  assure  you.  It's  not  in  me  to  sus- 
pect evil  like  that  without  knowing  it.  And  even 
supposing  it  is  true,  it's  strange  for  you  to  speak  so 
lightly  and  before  anyone  of  a  love  which  may  be 
this  woman's  life  and  which  she  believes  is  a  secret. 

Freydieres.  In  the  first  place,  you  are  not,  for 
me  ** anyone,"  and  I  speak  of  it  lightly  to  you  be- 
cause it  is  the  proper  way  to  speak  of  light  things. 
Finally,  it's  no  secret.  Mme.  Ernstein  doesn't  con- 
ceal this  liaison ;  not  enough  even — she  almost  adver- 
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tises  it.  You  see  how  little  she  was  disturbed  by 
you,  whom  she  saw  for  the  first  time  this  evening. 
She  is  a  woman  forsaken  by  her  husband  and  she 
consoles  herself. 

Claire.    It  is  very  unfortunate. 

Freydieres.  Yes,  it  is  unfortunate.  She  was 
charming,  this  little  Mme.  Ernstein,  when  she  was 
married.  She  loved  her  husband,  asking  only  that 
he  remain  faithful  to  her  to  the  end;  but  Ernstein 
has  truly  not  done  what  he  ought  in  this  respect. 
Then  she  sought  distraction.  She  was  a  musician; 
she  had  a  good  voice,  and  so  she  threw  herself  heart 
and  soul  into  music. 

Claire.  She  has  gone  into  music  as  one  goes  into 
religion. 

Freydieres.  About  the  same  thing.  And  what 
might  be  expected  to  happen  has  happened — she  has 
met  the  tenor — the  tenor ! 

Claire.    And  then,  she  has  no  child. 

Freydieres.    That  wouldn't  have  hindered  her. 

Claire.    If  she  had  loved  this  child? 

Freydieres.  You  think,  then,  that  one  cannot  be 
a  mother  and  a  lover  at  the  same  time? 

Claire.  At  the  same  time — no;  one  would  have 
to  choose. 

Freydieres.    What  do  you  know  about  it? 

Claire.  That's  true;  in  fact,  I  don't  know  any- 
thing about  it. 

Freydieres.    You  have  children  ? 

Claire.    I  have  a  big  daughter. 

Freydieres.    O,  so  big  as  that? — 

Claire.    She  is  already  twelve  years  old — 

Freydieres.    Your  daughter  is  pretty! 

Claire.  How  do  you  want  me  to  answer  you? 
For  me — yes,  she  is  very  pretty ;  but  to  you  she  would 
perhaps  appear  insignificant. 
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Fbeydieres.    She  looks  like  you! 

Claire.    So  they  say. 

Freydieres.  Then  you  do  not  believe  a  word  of 
what  you  say. 

Claire.  That's  true.  I'm  being  modest,  and  that 
is  absurd,  for  it  is  not  because  she  is  my  daughter — 

Freydieres.     [^Smiling.']    Of  course. 

Claire.    But  she  is  adorable. 

Freydieres.    Then  she  is  pretty. 

Claire.  Strange —  Oh,  no!  oh,  no! — she  is  too — 
how  shall  I  say? — unusual.  Yes,  that's  it,  unusual. 
Then,  too,  she  has  a  delicate  soul,  a  loving  heart — 

Freydieres.    What  is  her  name  I 

Claire.  Madeleine.  {At  this  moment  are  heard 
the  opening  chords  of  the  first  duet  of  the  ''Poems 
of  Love."] 

Freydieres.  What  a  funny  thing  life  is ! —  Only 
this  morning — 

Claire.    What  about  this  morning? 

Freydieres.  I  will  tell  you  that  later ;  let  us  wait 
until  this  duet  is  over — 

[They  hear  the  voice  of  de  Meillan,  who  com- 
mences:'] 

Ouvre  tes  yeux  bleus,  ma  mignonne, 
Voici  le  jour! 

[Then  the  voice  of  Mme.  Ernstein,  who  finishes:] 
Et  le  grand  soleil  qui  nous  brule 

Est  dans  mon  coeur !  J 

Claire.    Madame  Ernstein  has  a  pretty  voice.         ^M 

Freydieres.    I'm  not  the  one  to  whom  to  tell  it;  ^ 
you  must  say  it  to  her.    It  will  give  her  a  great  deal 
of  pleasure. 

Mme.  Ernstein.  [Comes  to  the  window  of  the 
salon.]     Can  you  hear  us! 

Freydieres.   Yes,  nothing  else. 

Claire.    It's  charming. 
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Mme.  Ernstein.   Then  it  sounds  well? 

Claire.    Very  well. 

Mme.  Ernstein.   Where  are  you?    I  don't  see  you. 

Freydieres.  We  are  exactly  where  you  left  us. 
We  have  not  stirred. 

Mme.  Ernstein.    I  don't  see  you  at  all. 

Freydieres.  There  are  some  shrubs  which  con- 
ceal us. 

Mme.  Ernstein.    And  do  you  see  us  ? 

Freydieres.    No,  not  at  all. 

[Mme.  Ernstein  goes  hack  into  the  room.] 

Claire.  Why  did  you  say  that,  when  we  see  them 
very  well  through  the  foliage  ! 

Freydieres.  Why  did  I  say  that?  [M.  de  Meillan 
and  Mme.  Ernstein  are  seen  embracing.]  Wait! 
Look!—    For  that! 

Claire.    [Laughing.]    Oh!  but  this  is  treason! 

Freydieres.  It's  complicity.  You  must  always 
protect  lovers. 

Claire.  How  imprudent  they  are !  Her  husband 
in  the  other  room — and  we  here  seeing  them. —  A 
servant  might  come — 

Freydieres.  They  are  not  thinking  of  all  that. 
[M.  de  Meillan  and  Mme.  Ernstein  embrace  again.] 

Claire.  It's  very  amusing.  The  music  has  ceased 
entirely. 

Freydieres.  Another  kind  begins.  I  said  to  you 
just  now,  "What  a  funny  thing  life  is!"  Here  we 
are,  both  of  us,  this  evening,  in  this  garden.  I  didn't 
know,  in  coming  here  to  dinner,  that  I  should  meet 
you. 

Claire.   Is  that  so  ? 

Freydieres.  All  that  Ernstein  telephoned  me  this 
morning  was  to  come  to  dinner  with  de  Meillan  and 
one  of  his  old  schoolmates,  whose  name  he  did  not 
tell  me.    Then,  when  I  entered  the  salon  and  saw 
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you,  I  felt  myself  grow  pale.    You  must  certainly 
have  seen  it. 

Claike.   No,  I  didn't  notice  it. 

Feeydieres.  You  may  not  have  noticed  it,  but  to 
see  you  here,  after  thirteen  years,  understand, — ^it 
was  the  whole  period  of  my  youth  suddenly  revived. 
During  the  whole  time  of  dinner,  I  was  looking  at 
you.    You  have  not  changed. 

Claike.   You  are  very  kind. 

Feeydieres.  Of  course,  the  young  girl  that  I  knew 
has  become  a  woman,  but  with  you,  it  has  not  been 
a  transformation,  as  with  others ;  no,  it  is  a  continu- 
ation; it  is  a  different  thing  and  the  same  thing. 
The  profound  expression  of  your  look,  the  alluring 
sweetness  of  your  voice,  the  harmony  of  your  move- 
ments,— all  that  which  makes  your  infinite  grace, — 
nothing  of  that  has  changed.  Then  a  crowd  of  feel- 
ings that  I  believed,  or,  rather,  that  were  only — any- 
way, I'm  all  upset!    But  you.    You! 

Claire.    I? 

Feeydieres.  Yes,  you.  It  hasn't  affected  you  to 
see  me  again? 

Claire.   I  was  surprised. 

Freydieres.  Yes,  you  were  surprised,  at  first — 
but  now  ? 

Claire.   It  gives  me  pleasure. 

Freydieres.  [Bluntly.]  Oh,  you  don't  say  the 
right  word! 

Claire.  I  say  what  I  think.  But  you  speak  rather 
brusquely  to  me. 

Feeydieees.    Oh ! 

Claiee.    You  would  make  me  believe Really 

I  don't  know I 

Feeydieres.  Yes,  I  know  what  you  are  thinking 
— that  I  have  no  right  to  speak  to  you  thus.  There 
has  never  been  anything  between  us.    No ,:  evidently 
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ere  has  been  nothing  in  the  ordinary  sense  in  which 
it  is  understood.  There  has  been  nothing,  and  yet 
there  has  been  everything.  We  passed  six  years 
together  in  the  tenderest  and  warmest  intimacy. 
There  were  my  dreams — nay,  my  hopes,  my  desires. 
It  is  impossible  that  you  have  forgotten  all  that. 

Claire.  It  was  a  child's  love  affair,  just  like  so 
many  others. 

Freydiekes.  You  were  not  a  child;  six  months 
after,  you  married  Monsieur  Jadain.  I  didn't  wish 
to  be  present  at  the  wedding.    Besides, — I  hated  you. 

Claire.  [Smiling.']  I  hope  now  you  have  for- 
given me. 

Freydieres.   I  don't  know. 

Claire.  But  you  couldn't  have  married  me — ^you 
were  so  young. 

Freydieres.    That's  true;  we  are  the  same  age. 

Claire.   You  are  even  a  year  younger  than  I. 

Freydieres.  However,  you  must  believe  that  the 
impression  made  by  a  young  girl  upon  a  heart  of 
eighteen  may  be  deep,  ineffaceable.  It's  foolish, 
what  I'm  saying,  isn't  it?  Oh,  I  know  it  perfectly  I 
Well,  what  do  you  think? 

Claire.  I  think — I  think — ^why,  I  think  just  now 
you  are  under  the  influence  of  auto-suggestion,  and 
that  my  sudden  presence  has  drawn  for  a  little  while, 
from  the  oblivion  where  it  was  properly  buried,  your 
first  and  now  distant  love  affair. 

Freydieres.  Well,  you're  mistaken.  I  have  never 
forgotten  you,  and  you  should  believe  me — for,  to 
overcome  the  shame  which  I  feel  in  saying  things  to 
you  which  may  appear  so  commonplace,  I  must  feel 
myself  that  I  am  perfectly  sincere.  Otherwise,  it 
Would  be  too  easy  and  ridiculous — and  useless,  since 
you  go  away  to-morrow,  and  I  may,  perhaps,  never 
see  you  again.    Don't  you  see,  from  this  very  fact 
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that  we  have  been  brought  up  together,  that  we  have 
seen  the  same  horizons,  there  are  between  us  a  thou- 
sand bonds  of  feeling  which  unite  us  more  closely 
than  we  ourselves  think?  Distant  as  this  first  love 
may  seem  to  you,  I  have  remained  faithful  to  it. 

Claire.   You  are  going  a  little  far. 

Feeydieees.   Yes,  faithful  in  memory. 

Claiee.    Oh,  ho! 

Feeydieees.  Certainly,  I  have  had  some  liaisons, 
but  none  very  dangerous  ones. 

Claiee.   Mile.  Blanche  Guillot,  for  example. 

Feeydieees.    But  how  do  you  know  about  that? 

Claiee.  Oh,  you  are  famous — celebrated.  People 
are  talking  about  you. 

Feeydieees.    That's  very  fine. 

Claiee.  No;  I'm  teasing  you.  I  learned  this  by 
chance,  two  years  ago,  while  I  was  staying  in  Paris. 
We  went  to  see  a  play  in  which  this  person  was 
playing,  and  between  the  acts  some  people  were 
speaking  of  her.  In  a  box  next  to  ours,  some  one 
said,  "She  is  with  Freydieres."  That's  all.  You 
seem  provoked. — I  am  mixing  in  what  doesn't  con- 
cern me  ? 

Feeydieees.  Not  at  all — not  at  all !  That's  ancient 
history.  Besides,  she  looks  like  you.  I  don't  say 
that  in  defense  of  my  cause ;  you  were  able  to  prove 
it  yourself,  since  you  saw  her. 

Claiee.  It's  true.  Doubtless,  that  is  what  you 
mean  by  your  fidelity. 

Feeydieees.    Yes;    there  are  some  men  who,  in 
certain  circumstances  and  under  certain  different,, 
forms,  remain  faithful  to  the  same  ideal — to  th( 
same  type  of  woman. 

Claiee.  It's  dangerous  for  those  who  love  suel 
men :  they  have  to  fear  all  the  women  who  resemble 
them. 
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Freydieres.  It's  less  dangerous  than  if  they  had 
to  fear  all  the  women  who  don't  resemble  them. 
There  are  many  more  of  them. 

Claire.    Evidently. 

Freydieres.  But,  to  return  to  what  we  were  say- 
ing just  now — often  a  person  who  would  like  to  for- 
get, cannot ;  even  if  he  should  not  keep  a  strong  love 
for  a  certain  woman,  a  thousand  images  of  her 
remain  in  his  brain,  that  a  strain  of  music,  a  per- 
fume, a  bit  of  sky,  a  tree,  a  word,  the  most  insignifi- 
cant of  outward  circumstances,  call  up  with  extraor- 
dinary vividness.  It  is  a  special  memory  with  which 
some  people  are  endowed — a  sentimental  memory. 
So  with  me :  I  cannot  hear  any  tune  that  you  have 
played,  without  being  plunged  into  melancholy — a 
profound  regret.  And  then  I  see  you  in  the  salon  of 
the  old  house  of  Clisson,  the  white  and  gold  salon 
with  the  red  velvet  furniture,  and  on  the  mantel- 
piece the  elephant  in  bronze  that  carried  on  its  back 
a  clock  surmounted  by  a  gilded  cupid.  I  see  you 
seated  at  the  piano.  I  could  describe  the  very  gown 
you  had  on  that  day,  to  the  last  ribbon. 

Claire.    It's  strange! 

Freydieres.   Very  strange ! 

Claire.   What  should  I  say,  then? 

Freydieres.  No,  no, — just  what  you  did, — "It*s 
strange."  For  instance,  five  years  ago,  after  your 
marriage,  when  my  father  died — in  taking  him  to  the 
cemetery,  we  followed  the  sunken  road,  called  the 
''Hollow,"  where  we  have  walked  so  often  together. 

Claire.    Oh,  yes,  I  remember  it. 

Freydieres.  It  was  a  summer  morning.  Why  did 
I  suddenly  recall  another  morning  like  this,  when 
you  and  I  were  following  the  same  road!  It  was 
the  first  time  that  you  used  the  perfume — ^which  you 
still  use,  do  you  not  ?    I  recognized  it. 
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Claiee.   Yes. 

Feeydiekes.   You  had  used  too  much. 

Claibe.   As  usual,  when  one  begins. 

Fbeydiebes.  And  you  attracted  a  swarm  of  wasps 
that  your  perfume  intoxicated.  I  was  very  busy 
chasing  them; — you  laughed — ^you  were  not  afraid. 
You  wore  a  cotton  dress.  The  groundwork  was 
white,  and  had  little  bunches  of  pinks  scattered  over 
it.  You  had  a  large  white  hat,  trimmed  with  holly- 
hocks and  some  lace  that  fell  from  it. 

Claibe.    Yes,  that 's  true ;  I  remember. 

Fbeydiebes.  "Well,  in  these  terrible  circumstances, 
while  I  was  walking  behind  my  father's  coffin,  I  was 
thinking  of  you!  It  is  strange,  isn't  it?  And  on  an 
evening  like  this,  do  you  think  I  need  to  have  you 
near  me  in  order  to  recall  other  mild  and  starry 
nights,  when  we  were  sitting  in  the  garden,  side  by 
side,  and  I  was  holding  your  hand  in  the  darkness! 
Just  to  hold  this  little  hand  that  I  adore — that  is 
the  very  hand  of  your  soul — made  it  seem  that  I  pos- 
sessed you  entirely.  [He  takes  her  hatid  during 
these  last  tvords.]    Of  what  are  you  thinking? 

Claibe.  I'm  thinking  of  what  you  are  saying.  I 
did  not  know  that  you  loved  me  so. 

Fbeydiebes.   And  that  gives  you  pleasure? 

Claibe.  I  find  it  very  sweet.  I  am  much  moved — 
much  disturbed. 

Fbeydiebes.    Truly? 

Claibe.  Yes;  but  what  good  does  it  do  to  talk 
about  it  ?  Of  what  use  is  it  to  call  up  the  past  this 
way?  And  then,  to-morrow  I  take  up  again  my 
quiet  life  with  my  daughter  that  I  adore,  and  my 
husband. 

Fbeydiebes.   That  you  esteem. 

Claibe.    That  I  love — yes,  that  I  love  very  much. 

[Meantime,  in  the  salon,  Mme.  Ebnstein  and  M.  db 
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Meillan,  ceasing  their  love  making,  have  decided  to 
work  and  to  sing  the  last  duet  of  "Poems  of  Love." 
They  sing  together:] 

**OhI  ne  finis  jamais,  nuit  clemente  et  divine!" 

Freydieres.  But  you  can  return  to  Paris.  You 
have  just  heard  Ernstein  offer  you  the  means  to  do 
it,  and  I'm  sure  you  have  enough  influence  with 
Monsieur  Jadain 

Claire.  Oh,  no, — no,  no  I  Paris  frightens  me. 
Every  time  that  I  come  here,  I  am  so  glad  to  be  here. 
The  first  few  days,  it's  a  kind  of  fever — a  veritable 
intoxication ;  I  love  the  noise,  the  bustle.  And  then, 
pretty  soon,  a  great  weariness  comes  over  me — an 
indefinable  sadness  in  feeling  myself  alone  in  this 
crowd — all  alone — all  alone! 

Freydieres.  Alone?  Doesn't  your  husband  come 
with  you  1 

Claire.   Why,  yes  I 

Freydieres.  Ah!  [A  silence.]  Yes,  that  is  the 
sensation  you  feel  in  certain  cities,  when  you  come 
alone  and  without  love;  then  the  ijoy  of  others 
becomes  insupportable  to  you.  There  are  some  morn- 
ings in  the  spring  when  the  clerk  and  the  milliner 
who  pass,  holding  each  other's  hands  and  smiling  at 
each  other,  are  young  gods  that  you  are  jealous  of; 
and  certain  holiday  evenings,  the  whole  city  may  be 
illuminated  and  aglow,  but  it  appears  gloomy,  if  you 
do  not  carry  your  own  illumination  within  you. 

Claire.  But  it  seems  gloomier  still  when  there 
are  two,  and  one  of  the  two,  amid  the  pulsating  life 
about  her,  has  only  the  bitter  sweetness  of  fidelity 
kept — the  keen  satisfaction  of  duty  done. 

Freydieres.    Claire ! 

Claire.  Don't  mind  me !  Don't  mind  me !  I'm  a 
coward.  I  have  no  right  to  complain.  I'm  very 
happy.    I  have  only  to  go  back  to  my  home  in  the 
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province,  to  find  again  tranquillity  and  certainly 
happiness. 

Feeydieees.  a  happiness  to  which  you  are  re- 
signed. 

Claiee.  Nx),  but  one  that  I  choose — that  I  accept 
freely,  appreciating  all  its  value. 

Feeydieees.  There  is  another  happiness,  however, 
— of  loving  and  being  loved. 

Claiee.  Keep  still — ^keep  still!  It's  wrong,  what 
you  are  doing.  You  are  taking  advantage  of  a 
moment  of  frankness,  of  weakness. 

Feeydieees.   I  beg  your  pardon. 

[During  these  last  tvords,  Jadain  and  Eenstein 
have  come  down  the  steps  into  the  garden.] 

Etienne.  Oh,  certainly;  it's  very  interesting;  it 
tempts  me  very  much. 

Eenstein.  Then,  I  say,  it's  settled.  To-morrow 
I'm  going  to  take  lunch  with  Harduc.  After  lunch, 
I  shall  have  the  order. 

Etienne.  Claire,  do  you  know  what  time  it  is  ! 

Claiee.   I  haven't  any  idea. 

Etienne.  Midnight.    You  must  get  ready. 

Claiee.   I  should  think  so ! 

Eenstein.   It's  not  late. 

Feeydieees.  At  Grenoble,  at  this  hour,  the  lady- 
bugs  have  been  abed  a  long  time. 

Claiee.   Don't  make  fun  of  me. 

Mme.  Eenstein.  [Descending  the  steps.]  Madame, 
you  will  take  a  cup  of  tea — or  some  iced  drink,  if 
you  prefer?  It's  all  ready,  in  the  little  drawing- 
room. 

Etienne.    It's  only 

Mme.  Eenstein.  Oh,  no,  you  don't!  You're  not 
going  to  leave  the  tea  on  my  hands.  Leon,  insist  on 
it  with  Madame  Jadain. 
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Eenstein.  In  a  minute,  my  dear,  we  will  follow 
you.    I  have  only  a  word  to  say  to  Madame  Jadain. 

Mme.  Ernstein.  Say  it,  then.  {To  Jadain  and  to 
Fbeydieres.]    Will  you  come,  gentlemen? 

[Feeydiekes  and  Jadain  go  up  the  steps  towards 
the  house,  Eenstein  and  Madame  Jadain  remain 
alone.'] 

Eenstein.  It's  provoking  that  you  must  go  away 
to-morrow  morning.  Anyway,  I  count  on  seeing  you 
again  soon. 

Claiee.   Next  year. 

Eenstein.  Next  year?  Before — ^before!  I  have 
just  been  talking  very  seriously  with  your  husband. 
I  have  worked  for  you.  In  two  months  it  is  more 
than  probable  you  will  be  settled  in  Paris. 

Claiee.  What?  Then  it  has  been  decided — like 
that? 

Eenstein.    Yes,  certainly. 

Claiee.   Dear  me  I 

Eenstein.   You  appear  cast  down. 

Claiee.   Yes ;  new  things  always  frighten  me. 

Eenstein.  What  are  you  afraid  of? 

Claiee.  I  don't  know — everything.  First,  you  do 
not  know  Etienne;  he  is  a  little  difficult; — perhaps 
he  will  not  get  along  with  you. 

Eenstein.  People  always  get  along  with  me,  and 
no  one  ever  risks  anything  in  entering  into  partner- 
ship with  a  man  who  is  lucky.  Before  taking  anyone 
into  his  service,  Mazarin  always  used  to  ask,  "Is  he 
happy?'*    And  you'll  admit  Mazarin  is  an  authority. 

Claiee.   I'll  not  dispute  it. 

Eenstein.  Now,  then,  I  am  happy;  at  the  same 
time,  with  my  own  fortune,  I  have  always  made  the 
fortune  of  those  whom  I  have  interested  in  my 
business. 

Claiee.   Oh !   Fortune ! 
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Ernstein.  It's  a  thing  to  be  considered,  however. 
You  are  not  going  to  hinder  Etienne  from  accepting 
the  position  I  'm  offering  him,  I  hope  ? 

Claiee.  Dear  me !  if  he  has  a  notion  of  accepting, 
anything  that  I  could  say  wouldn't  hinder  him  in  the 
least. 

Ernstein.  How  you  say  that !  I  don't  understand 
you.  I  assure  you  that  what  I  propose  to  your  hus- 
band is  not  to  be  despised, — and  everybody  should 
seize  an  opportunity  when  it  comes, — it  comes  only 
once.  No  one  has  a  right  to  remain  in  an  ordinary 
position — ^modest,  at  least — when  he  can  fill  a  more 
brilliant  one :  he  should  always  try  to  better  himself 
— to  rise.  Come,  don't  make  such  a  face.  Truly,  I 
thought  I  was  telling  you  good  news. 

Claire.  I  beg  your  pardon.  But  this  decision, 
taken  so  suddenly,  so  unluckily — yes,  so  unluckily — 
and  then,  so  many  occurrences  have  come  to  sur- 
prise me  this  evening.  .  .  . 

Ernstein.  So  many  occurrences! — There  is  only 
one — and  that  the  simplest.  .  .  . 

Claire.  The  simplest !  No,  it  is  a  complete  change 
in  life. 

Ernstein.  All  the  same,  you  will  have  a  gayer 
life,  more  lively,  more  in  accordance  with  your  tastes. 
Just  think — a  woman  like  you  at  Grenoble!  Why, 
it's  to  be  out  of  the  world!  While  here,  we  shall 
amuse  you,  entertain  you,  make  a  great  deal  of  you. 
Have  you  been  bored  this  evening? 

Claire.    Oh,  no. 

Ernstein.  Well,  then,  every  evening  will  be  the 
same.  Now,  come  take  a  cup  of  tea.  [Ee  offers 
her  his  arm.]  Upon  my  soul!  you  are  all  of  a 
tremble.  [While  they  are  going  toward  the  salon 
the  curtain  falls.] 


ACT  II. 

[The  action  takes  place  at  Paris,  four  years  later, 
at  the  home  of  the  Jadains.  A  little  drawing-room, 
window  is  at  the  left;  a  door  at  the  back  opens  into 
Etienne's  study;  a  door  at  the  right  leads  into  the 
rest  of  the  apartment.  When  the  curtain  rises, 
Etienne  and  his  father,  seated  at  a  little  table,  are 
playing  cards;  Mme.  Jadain,  Etienne 's  mother,  sit- 
ting in  an  arm  chair,  is  reading  the  paper.  Made- 
leine is  making  a  portrait  of  her  grandmother.  Mme. 
Chenevas,  Claire's  sister,  is  busy  with  some  work. 
Mme.  Jadain,  about  sixty  years  old,  is  a  good  woman 
of  the  provinces.  LIadeleine  is  a  young  girl  of 
sixteen.] 

Jadain.  [Throwing  his  cards  down  on  the  table, 
in  bad  humor.']  Nothing  to  do  with  this  hand.  May 
I  draw? 

Etienne.    [Resolutely.]    No. 

Jadain.   Of  course. 

Madeleine.  [Laughing.]  Of  course,  Grandpa ;  you 
don't  hide  your  disappointment  enough;  then  Papa 
sees  at  once  that  you  have  a  poor  hand,  and  he'll 
not  let  you  draw. 

Jadain.   Evidently. 

Etienne.   Besides,  I  have  the  king. 

Jadain.   He  is  a  fine  man. 

Etienne.  That  gives  me  four.  Here  is  my  hand. 
[He  shoivs  his  cards.] 

Jadain.  You  have  won  again.  Shall  we  play 
another  game? 

Etienne.  No,  father ;  I  have  to  work. — And  then 
I  must  confess  I  am  not  fond  of  ecarte. 

41 
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I^Iadeleine.  Oh,  Papa,  you  are  sorry  not  to  have 
your  Freydieres  to  play  a  game  of  checkers  with? 

Etienne.  Yes,  I  miss  him  a  good  deal.  Well,  I'm 
going  to  work. 

Mme.  Jadain.  Eight  after  your  lunch,  like  that? 
It's  bad  for  your  digestion.  You  never  take  any 
rest? 

Etienne.  Never,  Mother,  never.  [He  goes  into  his 
study.] 

Jadain.   Where  is  your  mother? 

Madeleine.  I  don't  know;  she  must  be  in  her 
room. 

Jadain.  Hal  ha!  what  are  you  doing  there,  my 
pet? 

Madeleine.    I'm  making  Grandma's  portrait. 

Jadain,   Aha !    You  are  learning  to  draw  now? 

Madeleine.  Noiv!  It's  four  years  I've  been  learn- 
ing it.    I  began  when  we  came  to  Paris. 

Jadain.  Oh,  is  that  so?  I  had  forgotten.  [He 
goes  near  the  window.]  Don't  you  find  it  stifling 
here? 

Madeleine.   The  draft  of  the  furnace  is  closed. 

Jadain.  All  the  same,  it's  much  too  warm;  they 
heat  the  apartments  here  in  Paris  too  much.  [He 
ivalks  up  and  down,  whistling  the  air  of  the  chorus 
of  old  men  in  ''Faust.**] 

Mme.  Jadain.  I  beg  you,  my  dear,  not  to  whistle 
like  that ;  it 's  unendurable  when  one  is  reading.  You 
are  like  a  soul  in  torture.  I  don't  understand  how 
you  can  endure  to  be  so  idle. 

Jadain.    I  feel  dull. 

Mme.  Jadain.  You  feel  dull ! — you  feel  dull !  Do 
something, — read. 

Jadain.   You  monopolize  the  paper. 

Mme.  Jadain.   Here,  take  it ! 

Jadain.  I've  already  read  it. 
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Mme.  Jadain.   Then  go  for  a  walk. 

Jadain.    Thanks. 

Mme.  Jadain.    Yes,  go  for  a  walk;  take  a  little 
turn ;  that  will  divert  you. 

Jadain.    In  such  weather?    It  is  raining  hard. 

Madeleine.  My!  that's  so.  Freydieres  would  say, 
"If  it  begins  at  this  hour,  it  will  rain  all  day."  And 
he  would  add,  "But  it  comes  down  too  hard  to  last." 
[She  laughs.] 

Mme.  Jadain.  What  is  there  funny  in  that?  It  is 
what  everj^body  says. 

Madeleine.  Exactly — it  is  what  everybody  says. 

Mme.  Jadain.  It  must  be  that  I'm  not  in  the 
secret. 

Madeleine.  Grandpa,  I  have  an  idea:  to-day  is 
Thursday,  and  it's  New  Year's  week. — What  if  yon 
should  go  to  a  matinee? 

Jadain.  Good  idea !    Give  me  some  advice,  my  pet. 

Madeleine.  Oh,  there's  a  matinee  at  the  Folies- 
Bergere,  for  the  children. 

Jadain.   Aha ! 

Mme.  Jadain.    That's  just  right  for  him. 

Madeleine.  There  is  a  place  to  promenade;  you 
could  walk  there. 

Jadain.  Well,  that's  it — that's  it.  You  won't  come 
with  me,  Cloto? 

Mme.  Jadain.  Call  me  Clotilde;  at  our  age,  such 
names  are  ridiculous.  No,  my  dear,  I  shall  not  go 
with  you ;  I  have  some  errands  to  do ;  I  must  go  to 
the  Bon  Marche. 

Madeleine.  [Taking  the  paper.']  Do  you  want  to 
see  something  sad,  or  gay?  Do  you  want  to  hear 
music? 

Jadain.  What  are  they  playing  at  the  Opera 
Comique  ? 

Madeleine.    The  Black  Domino.    That's  pretty. 
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The  Black  Domino!  [She  hums  the  air,  '^I  hear 
the  dance  commencing."] 

Jadain.  You  needn't  make  fun  of  it;  it  is  very 
pretty  music. 

Madeleine.  But  I'm  not  making  fun,  Grandpa;  I 
respect  all  your  opinions. 

Jadain.  I'd  like  to  go  to  see  The  Black  Domhio, 
but  to  sit  still  for  three  hours,  without  moving ! 

[Mme.  Jadain  throws  up  her  hands  in  sign  of 
impatience.] 

Jadain.  Well,  I'm  going.  {He  goes  towards 
Etienne's  office.] 

Mme.  Jadain.    Where  are  you  going! 

Jadain.    I'm  going  to  say  good-bye  to  my  son. 

Mme.  Jadain.  Etienne  is  working.  Don't  disturb 
him,  since  you  are  going  to  come  back  so  soon. 

Jadain.  You're  right. — I'm  going  just  the  same 
to  tell  him  good-bye.    [He  goes  in.] 

Madeleine.  Poor  Grandpa!  He  feels  dull.  But 
for  the  few  days  you  come  to  spend  with  us  at  New 
Years,  he  ought  to  be  glad  to  see  us,  and  not  find 
the  time  long. 

Mme.  Jadain.  He  has  been  like  this  since  he  gave 
up  his  business.  But  at  Grenoble,  he  has  his  friends, 
his  societies,  his  club ;  while  here,  he  has  nothing  of 
the  kind. 

Madeleine.  Isn't  it  funny  to  be  like  that?  I  don't 
know  what  it  is  to  feel  dull. 

Mme.  Jadain.  Oh,  for  you,  it  is  not  the  same 
thing;  you  are  young. 

Madeleine.  The  days  pass.  I  don't  even  have 
time  to  notice  them. 

Mme.  Jadain.  And  then  you  have  a  very  gay 
disposition. 

Madeleine.  Oh,  very  gay! — That  depends.  I  can 
be  very  sad,  too,  when  I  want. 
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Mme.  Jadain.  When  you  want? 

Madeleine.  Yes,  I  love  to  be  sad,  and  as  I  have 
no  reason  whatever  for  being  so,  I  amuse  myself  by 
going  through  exercises  in  sadness. 

Mme.  Jadain.  It's  rather  a  peculiar  amusement. 
I  should  like  to  know,  for  instance,  how  you  go  about 
your  "exercises  in  sadness." 

Madeleine.  It's  very  easy:  I  stay  in  my  room 
without  a  light,  when  it's  growing  dark;  twilight 
itself  is  full  of  an  infinite  melancholy. — Then  sad 
thoughts  come  of  themselves. 

Mme.  Jadain.  What  a  funny  little  girl  you  are! 
But  who  has  taught  you  that? 

Madeleine.  Father  Conderam.  You  know — the 
one  who  preached  "Eetreat,"  the  year  of  my  first 
communion.  In  the  evening,  at  the  church,  he  made 
us  get  down  on  our  knees,  and  then  told  us  to 
meditate. 

Mme.  Jadain.  That's  a  thing  that  does  not  come 
at  command. 

Madeleine.  No,  that's  true.  Well,  we  meditated, 
just  the  same:  we  thought  of  death  and  the  last 
judgment, — in  the  church  where  only  one  little  lamp 
burned, — and  we  came  out  all  of  a  tremble. 

Mme.  Jadain.  No  wonder!  Especially  you,  who 
were  in  a  state  of  exaltation  then.  That  lasted  a 
rather  long  time ;  you  even  wanted  to  become  a  nun. 

Madeleine.  At  a  certain  age,  all  little  girls  whose 
imagination  is  rather  lively,  think  that  they  have 
this  calling.    You  must  have  had  it. 

Mme.  Jadain.    {With  pride.']    Never! 

Madeleine.  [Scrutinizing  her.]  Yes,  you,  per- 
haps,— but  I'm  sure  that  Aunt  Alice,  when  she  was 
thirteen  or  fourteen  years  old,  wanted  to  be  a  nun; 
didn't  you.  Auntie? 

Mme.  Chenevas.    You're  right;    it  seems  as  if 
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some  of  us,  at  the  threshold  of  womanhood,  seek 
instinctively  a  refuge  from  the  world — where  we 
have  a  presentiment  that  we  are  not  going  to  be 
happy. 

Madeleine.   You  are  sad  to-day.  Auntie. 

Mme.  Chenevas.  That's  nothing  new  for  me.  I 
have  no  reason  to  be  gay. 

Madeleine.  What  is  it  now*?  Is  it  that  letter  from 
your  lawyer? 

Mme.  Chenevas.  Yes ;  he  writes  me  that  I  am  com- 
pletely ruined ;  my  husband  has  entangled,  or,  rather, 
managed,  his  affairs  in  such  a  manner  that  there  is 
no  hope  of  my  getting  possession  of  the  little  that  I 
have. 

Madeleine.   It's  abominable! 

Mme.  Chenevas.  So,  not  content  with  having  de- 
ceived me  and  tortured  me  to  the  point  of  obliging 
me  to  sue  for  a  divorce,  he  has  ruined  me.  Morally 
and  financially,  I  am  his  victim,  and  here  I  am, 
at  thirty-five,  alone  in  the  world,  without  means,  and 
rich  only  in  sad  memories. 

Madeleine.  [Going  to  kiss  her  aunt.]  You  are 
not  alone. — All  of  us  love  you. — You  will  find  here 
affection  and  tenderness. — Mamma  will  never  aban- 
don her  sister. — This  is  your  own  home. 

Mme.  Chenevas.  Yes,  my  dear  girl,  you  have 
excellent  hearts;  but  you  cannot  understand:  how- 
ever generous  and  warm  the  welcome  may  be,  it  is 
always  hard  to  be  taken  in,  instead  of  being  merely 
a  welcomed  guest. 

Madeleine.  It's  not  hopeless. — Freydieres  comes 
back  to-day, — We  shall  see  him,  probably,  very  soon. 
You  know  how  devoted  he  is  to  you;  he  will  give 
you  some  good  advice. 

Mme.  Chenevas.  He  will  advise  me  to  be  resigned, 
or  else  to  bring  a  suit. 
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Madeleine.  And  he  will  win  it ;  he  has  so  much 
ability,  and  your  cause  is  so  just  I 

Mme.  Chenevas.  You  have  some  beautiful  illu- 
sions. It  isn't  suflBcient  that  a  cause  be  just  to  have 
it  triumph. 

Madeleine.  Just  the  same,  I  have  the  greatest 
confidence  in  Freydieres.  Besides  his  being  very 
eloquent,  he  has  the  reputation  of  never  having 
pleaded  a  cause  that  was  not  honorable. 

Mme.  Chenevas.  To  make  the  truth  appear  is  to 
attempt  a  miracle. 

Madeleine.   He  will  do  it. 

Mme.  Chenevas.  I  ask  nothing  better.  {A  silence 
ensues. 1 

Madeleine.  Auntie,  you  married  for  love,  didn't 
you? 

Mme.  Chenevas.  Yes,  for  love, — and  you  see 
where  it  has  led  me.    Let  it  be  a  warning  to  you ! 

Mme.  Jadain.  Why  do  you  say  that  to  the  child, 
Alice  I  It's  no  reason,  because  such  a  marriage 
hasn't  succeeded  with  you. 

Mme.  Chenevas.  With  me,  as  with  a  great  many 
others. 

Mme.  Jadain.  On  that  score,  as  much  could  be 
said  for  marriages  of  convenience. 

Madeleine.  And  you.  Grandma — was  yours  a  love 
match  or  a  marriage  of  convenience! 

Mme.  Jadain.   Oh,  both. 

Madeleine.  Half-naf!  —  Marriage  is  a  serious 
thing. 

Mme.  Jadain.  It's  true. — The  time  for  you  to 
think  of  it  will  soon  come. 

Madeleine.    Oh,  I  have  plenty  of  time. 

Mme.  Jadain.  Why,  not  so  very  much.  In  two 
years  you  will  be  eighteen  years  old;  you  will  be 
ready  to  marry. 
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Madeleine.  But  the  question  is  not  of  marrying 
for  the  sake  of  being  married;  but  to  be  able  to 
choose 

Mme.  Jadain.  I'm  not  troubled  about  that;  pretty 
as  you  are,  and  with  the  dowry  you  will  have,  you 
will  be  able  to  choose. 

IMadeleine.  Oh,  the  dowry!  Don't  speak  of  that! 
And,  besides,  for  a  woman,  the  essential  thing  is 
not  to  be  pretty,  pretty;  but  to  have  the  power  to 
please — as  with  Mamma,  for  example.  There  is  no 
question  but  that  Mamma,  besides  being  pretty,  exer- 
cises a  great  fascination  upon  everybody. 

Mme.  Chenevas.  You  resemble  your  mother  very 
much,  too. 

Mme.  Jadain.  You  think  so,  Alice!  I  don't;  it 
should  be  rather  on  the  side  of  her  father ;  she  is  a 
Jadain. 

Madeleine.  {Laughing.']  Ha,  ha.  Grandma! — a 
Jadain,  a  Jadain!  You  said  that  as  if  you  were 
speaking  of  a  Montmorency.  You  want  me  to  re- 
semble your  son,  rather  than  your  daughter-in-law; 
that's  very  natural.  But,  to  come  back  to  what  I  was 
saying — this  power  to  please  gives  you  the  right  to 
choose,  and,  with  this  power,  and  with  determina- 
tion, the  man  chosen  ought  to  love  you.  First,  I 
want  to  know  the  man  that  I'm  going  to  marry. 

Mme.  Jadain.  What  do  you  mean?  Know  him! 
Of  course,  you  will  know  him. 

Madeleine.  Yes;  but  I  don't  want  to  marry  him 
on  the  strength  of  an  introduction  merely.  A  mar- 
riage of  convenience — how  horrible!  About  that  I 
have  my  own  ideas.  And,  besides,  I  want  to  marry 
somebody  who  is  somebody. 

Mme.  Jadain.  Oh,  you're  ambitious!  It's  not  so 
easy  as  you  think,  and  it's  rather  rare  to  find  a  very 
young  man  who  "is  somebody,^'  as  you  say. 
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Madeleine.  I  don't  care,  either,  for  a  very  young 
nan. 

Mme.  Jadain.  Yes,  I  know  young  girls  to-day 
lon't  hesitate  to  marry  men  already  old. 

Madeleine.  Already  old  I  You  don't  need  to  exag- 
gerate, either.  You  gain  a  great  deal,  don't  you,  if 
rou  mate  people  according  to  age,  and  they  are  bored 
n  being  together?  You  don't  need  to  fear  such  a 
hing  with  a  superior  man,  while  a  fool  is  always  old. 

Mme.  Jadain.  It  seems  to  me  that  you  have  very 
lecided  opinions. 

Madeleine.   One  ought  to  know  what  one  wants. 

Mme.  Jadain.  Perhaps  you  have  some  one  already 
n  mind? 

Madeleine.    {Blushing  suddenly.']    Oh,  mercy,  no! 

Mme.  Jadain.   Your  face  has  grown  very  red. 

Madeleine.   Not  at  all;  it's  you  who  see  red. 

Mme.  Jadain.  {Laughing.']  See,  Alice, — look  at 
ler! 

IVIadeleine.  The  blood  has  rushed  to  my  head; 
t's  very  warm  here.  And  then,  it's  ridiculous;  it's 
itupid.  Of  course,  now  that  you've  said  that,  it's 
ettled.  No,  Grandma,  please  don't  laugh  like  that. 
—I  don't  find  it  funny  at  all. 

Mme.  Jadain.  Well,  well!  I'm  not  trying  to  find 
)ut  your  secrets. 

Madeleine.  But  I  haven't  any  secrets.  It 's  strange 
hat  a  girl  can't  speak  of  marriage  in  a  general  way, 
nthout  your  immediately  putting  on  a  knowing  air 
md  making  it  personal.  [She  gets  up  and  goes 
'awards  the  door.] 

Mme.  Jadain.  You're  going  away?  You're  angry? 

Madeleine.  [At  the  door.]  Oh,  not  the  least  in 
;he  world.  Grandma !  I'm  going  to  my  room,  because 
there's  no  chance  to  talk  seriously  with  you.     I 
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thought  we  were  women  together ;  I  was  mistaken — 
that's  all. 

Mme.  Jadain.  You  are  going  to  practice  your 
** exercises  in  sadness?" 

Madeleine.   Perhaps.    \^She  goes  out.l 

Mme.  Jadain.  She  appeared  really  provoked.  I'm 
sure  I  hit  right.  Don't  you  find  what  she  said 
applies  remarkably  to  Monsieur  Freydieres  ? 

Mme.  Chenevas.   Oh,  I  don't  know.   No.    Why? 

Mme.  Jadain.  You  heard  her:  She  doesn't  care 
to  marry  a  very  young  man,  but  some  one  who  is 
somebody.  Besides,  she  sees  only  Monsieur  Frey- 
dieres at  all  intimately,  for  he  is  the  only  man  who 
comes  here  often. 

Mme.  Chenevas.  Yes,  he  is  working  on  my  divorce ; 
and  so  he  comes  here  rather  often  since  I'm  making 
my  home  here. 

Mme.  Jadain.  But  he  came  here  before;  I  have 
always  seen  him;  it  wouldn't  be  impossible  that  the 
chit  had  noticed  him  and  lost  her  head  over  him. 

Mme.  Chenevas.  You  think  so  ? 

Mme.  Jadain.   You  haven't  noticed  anything? 

Mme.  Chenevas.    No. 

Mme.  Jadain.  Of  course ;  you  are  absorbed  in  your 
own  affairs.  But  it's  evident  that  Madeleine  thinks 
a  great  deal  of  this  Monsieur  Freydieres ;  she  likes 
to  talk  of  him.  He  is  distinguished,  captivating,  cel- 
ebrated. How  old  do  you  suppose  he  is?  Thirty- 
four — thirty-five  ? 

Mme.  Chenevas.   Yes. 

Mme.  Jadain.  For  a  man,  he's  still  young;  such  a 
union  is  not  inconceivable. 

Mme.  Chenevas.  He  has  seen  Madeleine  as  a  littl^ 
girl,  and  always  thinks  of  her  as  a  child. 

Mme.  Jadain.  But  she  considers  him  as  a  manj 
there  is,  perhaps,  where  the  danger  lies, — especially 
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if  he  doesn't  think  of  marrying  her.  All  this  is 
between  us,  and  I  speak  to  you  about  it  simply 
because  you  are  here.  I  shall  not  even  mention  it  to 
Claire,  although  we  are  on  excellent  terms.  My 
daughter-in-law  understands  that  I  don't  meddle 
with  anything.  After  all,  perhaps  I  am  mistaken. 
Just  the  same,  she  became  as  red  as  a  peony.  [At 
this  moment,  a  m>aid  shows  Freydieres  into  the 
room.] 

Freydieres.  [After  having  shaken  hands  with 
Mme.  Chenevas,  hows  to  Mme.  Jadatn.]  Good-mom- 
ing,  Madame. 

Mme.  Jadain.    Good-morning,  Monsieur. 

Freydieres.  You  are  well  ? 

Mme.  Jadain.   As  you  see. 

Freydieres.   You  are  here  for  some  time  ? 

Mme.  Jadain.  We  leave  the  early  part  of  next 
week. 

Freydieres.    Is  Monsieur  Jadain  well  ? 

Mme.  Jadain.  Oh,  yes,  thank  you ;  he  has  gone  to 
the  Folies-Bergere. 

Freydieres.   Oho ! 

Mme.  Jadain.  Upon  the  advice  of  his  grand- 
daughter, 

Freydieres.   Ha,  ha ! 

[Claire  comes  w.] 

Claire.  [To  Freydieres.]  Good-morning.  You 
returned  this  morning? 

Freydieres.    Yes. 

Claire.  You've  seen  your  mother?   How  is  she? 

Freydieres.  Very  well;  she  doesn't  change;  she's 
truly  extraordinary  for  her  age. 

Claire.   She  was  glad  to  see  you? 

Freydieres.    Very  glad — poor  woman ! 

Claire.  I  have  received  some  beautiful  flowers. 
Thank  you  I — You  see,  they  have  kept  wonderfully. 
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Mme.  Jadain.  Will  you  excuse  me  if  I  leave  you, 
Monsieur?  I  have  some  errands  to  do ;  besides,  I'm 
not  going  to  say  good-bye,  for  I  shall  see  you  agaia 
[She  goes  out.^ 

Claike.  Has  my  sister  told  you  that  she  has 
received  a  letter  from  her  law^^er  ? 

Fkeydieres.  We've  not  yet  had  any  time  to  talk. 
[To  Mme.  Chenevas.]    You  have  this  letter? 

Mme.  Chenevas.   Here  it  is. 

[He  reads  the  letter  that  Mme.  Chenevas  hands 
him.] 

Claire.    What  do  you  think  of  it  ? 

Feeydieres.   It's  not  very  encouraging. 

Mme.  Chenevas.  Do  you  believe  we  shall  get  any- 
thing? 

Feeydieres.  It  will  be  difficult;  your  husband  is 
not  distrainable ;  he  lives  with  his  mother,  and  does 
business  under  an  assumed  name. 

Claire.   Can't  you  demand  a  settlement? 

Freydieres.   Not  before  three  years. 

Mme.  Chenevas.   What 's  to  be  done  ? 

Freydieres.  First,  you  ought  to  see  your  lawyer, 
since  he  wishes  to  talk  with  you.  Tell  him  that  I 
will  see  him  to-morrow,  at  the  Palais. 

Mme.  Chenevas.  I'm  going  to  go  there  now.  [She 
goes  out.] 

Claire.  [Seeing  that  Freydieres  makes  a  move- 
ment towards  her.]  No,  no,  don't  come  near  me; 
don't  tempt  me  here, — else  I  shall  throw  myself  in 
your  arms  and  kiss  you,  regardless 

Freydieres.    My  darling! 

Claire.  O,  my  dear  Jacques,  all  this  long  week 
without  seeing  you !  Although  it  has  been  only  eight 
days  since  you  left,  it  seems  to  me  months.  Never 
has  time  dragged  so  dolefully.    Oh,  I'm  so  happy  to 
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see  you  again!  I  liope  you  had  a  miserable  time. 
Did  you  think  of  me  down  there  ? 

Freydieres.  I  passed  a  sad  week  myself, — espe- 
cially a  chilly  New  Years. — What's  that? 

Claire.  Nothing.  I  thought  I  heard  some  one 
coming. 

Freydieres.   Your  husband  is  home? 

Claire.  [In  a  formal  tone.]  Yes;  the  maid  has 
told  him  you  are  here.  You  stayed  alone  with  your 
mother? 

Freydieres.  Alone  I  For  four  days  we  had  uncles, 
aunts,  cousins,  and  the  distant  relatives  who  are 
always  there  at  such  times.  I  was  obliged  to  look 
after  all  these  people;  I  wasn't  allowed  even  my 
dearest  thoughts. — It  was  maddening! 

Claire.  Yes,  when  people  are  obliged  to  be  sepa- 
rated, the  only  thing  for  them  is  solitude.  It's  cruel 
enough  not  to  see  each  other,  but  it's  worse  still  not 
to  think  of  each  other. 

Freydieres.    And  how  did  you  pass  this  dreadful 


Claire.  Ah,  my  dear  friend,  my  husband  was  in 
a  bad  humor ;  my  sister  wept ;  my  mother-in-law  was 
— my  mother-in-law.  I  assure  you  it  was  not  very 
lively. 

Freydieres.  There  is  good  reason  to  say,  **New 
Year's  is  heart-breaking  when  one  has  no  family, 
hateful  when  one  has." 

Claire.   Listen! — Did  some  one  ring? 

Freydieres.   Yes,  I  think  so. 

[Voice  in  the  hall.'] 

Claire.  [Listening.]  It's  some  one  for  Etienne. 
One  is  not  very  quiet  here. 

Freydieres.   You  did  not  go  away  at  all  ? 

Claire.  No.  That  is  to  say,  we  went  to  watch  out 
the  old  year  at  the  Ernsteins'. 
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Feeydieees.  O,  so  you  did!  Tell  me,  how  did  it 
pass?  Did  Mme.  Ernstein  carry  out  her  plan  of  a 
vaudeville  show? 

Claire.  Why,  yes.  Mme.  Lacorte  waltzed  with 
the  young  Listel,  reversing — in  more  than  one  sense 
— all  the  time,  as  if  they  had  done  nothing  else  all 
their  lives. 

Feeydieees.    It  must  have  been  a  pretty  sight ! 

Claiee.  Mme.  des  Trembles  sang  some  jolly 
songs;  Monsieur  Loriot  accompanied  her  at  the 
piano. 

Feeydieees.  And  didn't  Mme.  Ernstein  take  part 
in  the  vaudeville  ? 

Claire.  She  sang  and  danced  a  Spanish  dance 
with  Monsieur  de  Meillan. 

Feeydieees.    So  there  is  still  a  Spam? 

Claiee.  She  had  a  costume  which  was  extremely 
becoming  to  her — a  very  short  skirt. 

Feeydieees.  Of  course.  In  this  kind  of  show  the 
shorter  the  better. 

Claiee.  Monsieur  de  Meillan  was  dressed  like  a 
toreador. 

Feeydieees.  Parry!  It  must  have  been  amusing 
to  see  all  those  silly  women  play  the  fool  with  their 
lovers. 

Claiee.    Amusing?    No — just  the  opposite ! 

Feeydieees.  Ah,  so  it  was  not  only  the  waltz  that 
was  reversed  in  that  company!    Why  do  you  laugh? 

Claiee.  I  laugh  because  there  was  one  thing  espe- 
cially that  was  really  funny.  All  the  people  who  had 
taken  part  in  the  singing  and  dancing  thought  they 
looked  so  well  in  their  costumes  that  they  kept  them 
on  afterwards ;  among  others  the  little  Mme.  Plotter, 
who  was  dressed  as  a  little  drummer  of  the  Republic, 
to  sing  children's  roundelays. 

Feeydieees.    No ! 
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Claire.    It's  the  very  truth ! 

Freydieres.    But  she's  a  woman  of  sixty. 

Claire.  Yes,  and  this  costume  was  so  little  in 
keeping  with  her  age  that  it  seemed  a  mockery  to 
compliment  her.  So  the  whole  evening  people  acted 
as  if  they  didn  't  notice  it.  She  certainly  reached  the 
limit  of  the  ridiculous. 

Freydieres.    Did  anyone  make  love  to  you? 

Claire.  Oh,  no.  When  a  woman  loves  a  man  as  I 
love  you,  she  is  safe:  there  is  a  certain  atmosphere 
about  her  which  protects  her  from  all  attempts;  as 
within  her,  a  certain  force  which  protects  her  against 
all  temptations.    People  feel  it. 

Freydieres.  However,  Ernstein  is  always  very 
attentive  to  you? 

Claire.  Yes,  when  you  are  not  there.  What  of 
that  ?  He  commenced  and  he  continues  without  hope ; 
it's  a  delicate  homage  he  pays  me. 

Freydieres.  Oh !  Without  hope !  Ernstein  is  one 
of  those  men  who  have  some  sweeping  theories  about 
women ;  he  is  always  waiting  for  his  chance. 

Claire.  He  may  wait  as  long  as  he  wants.  You 
are  not  jealous? 

Freydieres.  No,  and  it's  not  necessary,  either,  for 
you  to  wish  it. 

[During  these  last  words  Etienne  has  entered.'] 

Etienne.  Ah,  here  is  my  good  Freydieres.  You 
are  well,  my  dear  friend?  I  hope  that  you've  taken 
a  vacation. 

Freydieres.    Oh,  barely  a  week. 

Etienne.  Still,  you're  lucky  to  be  able  to  go  away 
even  for  a  week.  I  can't  do  it.  When  I  think  that 
in  the  four  years  since  we  came  to  Paris  I  haven't 
found  a  moment  to  go  back  to  my  old  home  in 
Dauphine ! 

Freydieres.   You're  always  very  busy. 
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Etienne.  Don't  speak  to  me  of  that!  Ernstein 
leaves  me  everything  to  do.  He  does  nothing — he's 
never  there.  He  starts  this  evening  for  San  Remo. 
Oh,  he'll  not  kill  himself.  By  the  way,  Claire,  you 
don't  know  what  I've  just  learned? 

Claike.    No. 

Etienne.    Delanglu  has  just  been  here. 

Claire.    Delanglu! 

Etienne.  Yes,  an  old  schoolmate.  He  told  me, 
and  he  has  it  on  good  authority,  that  Ernstein  is 
to  be  nominated  an  officer. 

Claike.    What !  an  officer  ? 

Etienne.  Yes,  an  officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 
Not  in  the  territorial,  you  may  be  sure!  It's  done 
and  the  nomination  will  appear  in  a  few  days  in  the 
State  Records. 

Claire.    Well,  what  of  it  ? 

Etienne.  What  of  it!  It's  shocking — it's — dis- 
gusting— it's  abominable! 

Claire.    Oh,  abominable!  ,  . 

Etienne.  Oh,  you're  just  like  all  the  rest. — Good 
heavens !  You  find  it  perfectly  natural  that  Ernstein 
should  be  nominated  ''officer,"  while  your  husband 
is  nothing,  nothing  at  all.  You  think  it's  all  right 
that  I  should  work  and  wear  myself  out  as  I  do  and 
that  he  should  be  decorated. 

Claire.    Wliat  does  it  matter  to  you? 

Etienne.  It  exasperates  me,  shocks  me — the  in- 
justice shocks  me.  It's  not  because  I  care  for  a 
miserable  bit  of  ribbon.  Oh,  great  gods,  I  am  above 
that! 

Claire.    Well,  what  then? 

Etienne.  Simply,  in  all  this,  I  don't  think  Ern- 
stein is  acting  on  the  square  towards  me.  I  had  to 
learn  of  his  nomination  from  Delanglu  I 
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Fbeydieres.    He  probably  wanted  to  surprise  you. 

Etienne.  Most  of  all,  I  think  he  lacks  decency. 
Yes,  he  ought  to  have  the  loyalty,  the  decency,  to  say 
to  the  influential  persons  that  he  knows,  *'I  have  a 
conscientious  partner,  a  devoted  friend,  who  makes 
all  the  sketches  for  these  works  for  which  you  load 
me  with  honors ;  because  I,  Ernstein,  am  totally  in- 
capable and  have  remained  what  I  was  at  the  'Tech.,* 
that  is,  a  dunce,  a  veritable  dunce."  Come,  isn't 
that  true? 

Freydieres.  Remember,  my  dear  friend,  that  it  is 
very  diflRcult  for  Ernstein  to  pass  such  judgment 
upon  himself.  All  the  same,  we  must  not  exaggerate. 
Ernstein  is  not  without  merit — he's  a  first  class  ad- 
ministrator. 

Etienne.    Especially  the  merit  of  having  money. 

Freydieres.  Well,  that  is  an  advantage  for  you, 
for  he  saves  you  all  financial  anxiety;  and  for  stu- 
dents like  you,  peace  of  mind  is  most  essential. 

Etienne.  And  obscurity.  {He  walks  hack  and 
forth  with  long  strides.  Claire  and  Freydieres  ex- 
change looks  of  weariness.]  As  for  this  dome,  the 
famous  dome  of  the  Exposition — it  is  I  who  have 
made  all  the  calculations.  I  have  gone  over  them 
more  than  ten  times  to  make  sure  that  I  have  made 
no  mistake.  Just  think  of  that  responsibility!  I 
have  worked  all  night  many  a  time — I  didn't  eat — 
I  didn't  sleep — all  for  what!  That  it  should  be 
known  everywhere  simply  as  the  Ernstein  Dome. 
Ernstein  Dome,  that's  fine!  It's  a  comedy!  Ah! 
fame  and  popularity  will  come  easily  to  him.  Well, 
I  shall  be  all  my  life  an  obscure  associate. 

Claire.  Haven't  you  yourself  some  associates 
more  humble  than  you?  You  shouldn't  always  look 
merely  at  those  above  you ;  and  if  you  complain  at 
having  worked  all  night  several  times,  what  words 
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of  pity  will  you  find  for  those  unfortunate  workmen 
who  were  killed  last  week  when  a  staging  fell  down? 

Etienne,  What  has  that  to  do  with  the  case?  It 
has  not  the  least  connection;  it  is  not  only  people 
who  fall  from  stagings  that  are  killed.  I  have 
troubles  enough  to  kill  me  one  of  these  days.  Bah ! 
I'm  simply  being  a  dupe. 

Claire.  In  what  are  you  duped?  Ernstein  has 
kept  his  promises.  He  made  a  position  for  you;  he 
gives  you  a  share  in  the  profits ;  that 's  all  he  prom- 
ised. These  troubles  that  you  speak  of  you  make 
yourself  and  you  are  irritated  simply  because  your 
self-conceit  is  wounded. 

Etienne.  Self-conceit — that's  just  it,  of  course! 
Ah,  you  decide  it  easily.  But  women  don't  under- 
stand anything  of  such  matters — the  women,  good 
heavens ! — the  women — provided  the  husband  works, 
makes  money,  as  they  say  in  America — the  rest  is  of 
no  account.  That's  what  the  husband  is  for.  All  the 
same,  I  was  happier  when  I  was  at  Grenoble. 

Claire.  But  down  there  your  irritation  was  just 
as  bad;  everywhere  you  saw  injustice,  unfairness; 
you  took  offense  at  everything ;  you  were  continually 
repeating  that  life,  under  such  conditions,  was  no 
longer  bearable — just  exactly  what  you  say  now,  and 
what  I  foresaw  you  would. 

Etienne.  Oh,  it's  understood  that  I  am  insuffer- 
able; I  can't  stay  anywhere  nor  get  on  with  any- 
body; that's  what  you  want  to  say,  I  suppose?  But 
since  you  knew  me  so  well,  you  should  have  kept  me 
from  accepting  Ernstein 's  proposals. 

Claire.  You  accepted  them  contrary  to  my  advice, 
and  your  decision  was  irrevocable.  Don't  shift  the 
responsibility,  then.  Besides,  this  is  not  the  first 
discussion  we  have  had  on  this  subject — and  won't 
be  the  last,  unfortunately ! 
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Etienne.  Oh,  yes — everything's  all  right;  you 
are  satisfied — that's  the  principal  thing.  [He  takes 
out  his  watch.]    Half-past  three;  I  must  go. 

Claire.    Where  are  you  going? 

Etienne.  I'm  going  to  the  factory  to  see  how  the 
work  is  getting  on — while  Ernstein  is  preparing  to 
go  to  the  Riviera  to  rest  from  my  toils.  It's  beastly 
weather,  too. 

Claire.    Can't  you  put  it  off  until  tomorrow? 

Etienne.  [Shrugging  his  shoulders.]  Tomor- 
row! I  have  an  engagement  with  the  architect  to- 
day. An  engagement  with  an  architect  is  not  put  off 
so  easily  as  that.  That's  of  no  interest  to  you,  of 
course.  It  rains;  by  Jove,  how  it  rains! — but  that 
doesn't  make  any  difference;  I  shall  flounder  in  the 
mud,  that's  all.  What  do  I  risk?  A  cold;  at  the 
worst,  bronchitis,  inflammation  of  the  lungs.  That's 
not  to  be  compared,  evidently,  with  those  unfortu- 
nate workmen  who  were  killed  in  falling  from  a 
staging.  Oh,  no!  Well,  good-bye,  Freydieres.  By 
the  way,  I  need  to  talk  with  you  about  that  patent — 
I  should  like  very  much  to  avoid  a  lawsuit. 

Freydieres.    I  am  at  your  disposal. 

Etienne.  I'll  come  to  see  you  tomorrow.  What 
day  is  it  tomorrow?  Friday?  Then,  perhaps  I 
can't.  Well,  then,  you  come  to  take  dinner  with  us; 
that's  much  easier.  We'll  talk  after  dinner.  Ar- 
range it  with  Claire.    [He  goes  out.] 

Claire.  You've  heard  him.  You  see  I'm  not  ex- 
aggerating when  I  tell  you  how  disagreeable  he  is 
becoming. 

Freydieres.  He'll  never  forget  that  he  led  his 
class;  so  he'll  never  be  able  to  stand  it  to  have  any- 
one ahead  of  him.    Poor  man,  he  is  to  be  pitied ! 

Claire.  No  doubt ;  but  the  rest  of  us,  who  have  to 
stand  him,  are  also  to  be  pitied.  Ah  I  I  assure  you, 
life  isn  't  very  amusing  these  days. 
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Freydieres.  But  you  ought  to  be  used  to  it  by  this 
time. 

Claire.  I  ought ;  but  it  is  always  painful  for  me 
— every  time  that  I  see  him  so  discontented  and  un- 
just.   He  can't  endure  Ernstein  any  more. 

Freydieres.  He's  his  partner — ^he  has  only  to  ob- 
serve the  rules  of  partnership. 

Claire.  Well,  let's  not  talk  any  more  about  him. 
You  are  here !  You  are  here — that's  the  chief  thing. 
Ah,  you  see,  I  have  so  much  need  of  feeling  that  I 
am  loved. 

Freydieres.  I  love  you,  my  darling;  and  I  love 
you  more  when  I  see  you  unhappy. 

Claire.  Is  that  true!  Then  I'd  like  always  to 
be  so. 

Freydieres.    No,  that's  not  necessary. 

Claire.  Eemember,  I  have  been  a  whole  week 
alone.  You  mustn't  be  away  so  long  again.  When 
you're  away  my  poor  heart  is  cold. 

Freydieres.  My  poor  darling!  Yes,  we  need  to 
be  together.  Listen,  now!  I'm  going  to  say  good- 
bye to  you. 

Claire.    So  soon! 

Freydieres.  Wait.  I'm  going  back  to  my  home — 
our  home — where  everything  is  ready  to  receive  you, 
and  you  will  come  to  join  me  very  soon.  Will  you 
come  ? 

Claire.    Oh!  I  can't. 

Freydieres.    Why  ? 

Claire.    I  must  call  on  Mme.  Ernstein. 

Freydieres.  Oh!  Can't  you  go  there  another 
time? 

Claire.  Why,  no;  it's  her  first  Thursday — her 
first  Thursday. 

Freydieres.    The  devil  take  Mme.  Ernstein  and 
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her  Thursday;  really,  she  should  have  chosen  an- 
other day. 

Claiee.    She  didn't  know. 

Freydieres.  Then,  make  your  call  at  once  and 
come  afterwards. 

Claire.    Afterwards  I  shall  be  with  Madeleine. 

Freydieres.  Oh!  that's  it;  Madeleine  now.  Can't 
you  get  rid  of  her  ? 

Claire.  Oh,  get  rid  of  her !  I  don't  like  that  word, 
when  it's  used  about  my  daughter. 

Freydieres.  Most  certainly!  When  it  concerns 
your  daughter,  it  is  necessary  to  weigh  one's  words. 
Ah !  I  shall  finish  by  hating  the  child,  if  she  is  always 
to  come  between  us. 

Claire.    Oh!  don't  say  that. 

Freydieres.  Why,  yes,  I  will  say  it.  Look  here — 
put  yourself  in  my  place :  I  come  here,  happy  to  see 
you  again,  and  everything  conspires  against  my  joy; 
first,  it  is  the  bad  humor  of  your  husband ;  then  it  is 
the  Thursday  of  Mme.  Ernstein;  then  Madeleine! 
Don't  you  understand  that  I  should  like  to  feel  that 
you  belong  to  me  a  little  more?  For  a  whole  week 
I  have  lived  in  hope  and  expectation,  and  now  you 
refuse  me. 

Claire.  I  don't  refuse  you.  I  have  explained  to 
you  why  it  is  impossible.    I  will  come  tomorrow. 

Freydieres.  Tomorrow  it  will  be  something  else. 
Madeleine  will  probably  have  a  drawing  lesson  or 
music  lesson  and  you  will  have  to  go  with  her. 

Claire.  That's  not  it — ^but  she's  no  longer  a  child ; 
she  will  soon  be  a  young  lady.  You've  not  yet  sensed 
that? 

Freydieres.    What  then? 

Claire.  Then  you  ought  to  understand  the  pre- 
<;autions  I  must  take  with  her. 

Freydieres.    What  precautions? 
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Claire.  Only  think — if  she  should  ever  mistrust ! 
An  accident,  an  imprudence  on  my  part,  would  be 
sufficient  to  change  this  unsuspecting  child  into  a 
clear-sighted  judge.  I  am  obliged  to  take  her  to- 
day, but  don't  conclude  from  that  that  she  is  always 
between  us. 

Freydieres.  [With  raised  voice.]  She  certainly 
is  always  between  us. 

Claire.    Don't  speak  so  loud. 

Freydieres.  She  certainly  is! — Remember,  when 
you  came  to  Paris,  when  we  met  again,  it  was  on  her 
account  that  you  struggled  so  long  against  me, 
against  yourself  and  against  your  love.  And  in  those 
first  days,  when  I  begged  you  to  go  away  with  me,  so 
that  we  might  love  each  other  freely,  it  was  still  on 
her  account  that  you  remained. 

Claire.  I  could  not  give  her  up,  nor  set  her  such 
an  example.  Most  certainly  I  was  not  afraid  of  the 
scandal  for  myself. 

Freydieres.  It  would  have  been  only  an  apparent 
scandal,  and  of  short  duration,  at  that.  At  any  rate, 
it  would  have  been  preferable  to  a  constant  decep- 
tion, to  this  respectable  immorality  that  we  have 
accepted  and  from  which  we  suffer  all  the  time. 

Claire.  Yes,  I  sometimes  think  so,  especially 
when  I  see  you  like  this,  reproaching  me  for  the  least 
opposition,  and  for  the  sacrifice  that  I  have  made  to 
remain  with  my  daughter.  It  is  not  generous  on 
your  part,  for  you  ought  to  know  perfectly  well  that 
I,  too,  feel  the  bitterness  of  it  deeply. 

Freydieres.  I'm  not  reproaching  you  for  any- 
thing; only  today  you  make  me  foresee  that  our 
situation,  already  so  complicated,  is  going  to  become 
still  more  so  because  your  daughter  is  growing  up — 
that  there  is  going  to  be  in  our  love  still  more  annoy- 
ance, constraint,  deceit,  lies,  comedy — for  it  is  that 
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at  bottom;  there  is  quite  enough  as  it  is!  In  that 
case,  then,  it  would  be  better  for  us  to  have  two  exist- 
ences— frankly,  separate. 

Claire.    Separate? — What  do  you  mean? 

Freydieees.  I'll  not  come  here  any  more — I'll  see 
you  at  my  home,  when  you  can  come.  In  this  way 
I  shall  escape  so  many  things  that  hurt  me,  vex  me 
and  make  me  unjust.  I  know,  if  we  have  only  rare 
moments  to  spend  together,  I  shall  not  grieve  you 
with  these  recriminations  which  spring  from  an  irri- 
tating position. 

Claire.  Can  two  beings,  who  love  each  other,  be 
content  with  those  hours  alone,  however  intimate 
they  may  be?  Remember,  we  tried  it  in  the  begin- 
ning, but  we  weren  't  able  to  keep  it  up.  In  the  first 
place,  what  excuse  would  you  make  for  not  coming 
here  any  more? 

Freydieres.  I  have  found  one  very  well  for  com- 
ing. 

Claire.  That  was  easier!  Circumstances  have 
been  favorable  to  your  becoming  the  intimate  friend 
of  the  house.    Let  us  profit  by  it. 

Freydieres.  Oh,  we  do  profit  by  it.  On  this  side 
we  have  nothing  to  complain  of.  Every  evening,  if  I 
wish,  my  place  at  table  is  kept  for  me  between  you 
and  your  sister  and  opposite  your  husband  and 
daughter. 

Claire.    After  all,  we  are  no  exceptions. 

Freydieres.    We  ought  to  be. 

Claire.  We  ought,  both  of  us,  to  have  begun 
sooner  and  to  have  remained  firm  in  our  duty.  This 
atmosphere  of  constraint  and  of  lies  weighs  upon 
me  as  much  as  upon  you ;  but  we  breathe  it  together, 
and  when  I  can't  be  wholly  yours,  as  today,  I  have 
at  least  the  consolation  of  seeing  you,  of  speaking 
to  you,  of  hearing  you.    You  know  I  need  to  have 
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you  a  part  of  my  life,  to  belong  to  it.  I  have  ar- 
ranged everything  for  that.  I  am  too  much  accus- 
tomed to  it — and  you  want  it,  all  of  a  sudden — 

Freydieees.    It  can  be  done  gradually. 

Claire.  {In  tears.']  Then  it's  the  end  of  every- 
thing. It  would  be  better  to  end  it  all,  at  once,  if 
that  is  what  you  want,  rather  than  to  separate  our 
lives,  as  you  propose.  But  I  don't  want  to.  First, 
I  couldn't — it  is  more  than  I  could  endure.  At  the 
mere  thought  of  it,  as  you  see,  it  seems  as  if  I  were 
falling  into  a  deep,  dark  abyss — it  seems  as  if  I — I — 
I  don't  know — I  don't  care — it's  all  alike  to  me. 

Feeydieres.  Claire,  Claire,  don't  weep! — I  beg 
of  you — don 't  weep  like  that !  What  if  your  daugh- 
ter should  come?  I'm  very  sorry;  I  didn't  think — 
you  haven't  understood  me  at  all, 

Claire.  I  understood  that  you  said  some  perfectly 
dreadful  things  to  me. 

Freydieees.    Not  dreadful,  but  sensible. 

Claire.    Oh ! 

Freydieres.  You  began  it ; — I  only  followed  you ; 
— you  told  me — 

Claire.    I — I  told  you  something  sensible? 

Freydieres.  Why,  yes,  you  said  that  Madeleine 
might  notice — 

Claire.    But  she  won't  notice  anything  at  all. 

Freydieres.    All  right,  then. 

Claire.  It's  true.  I  don't  know  why  I  told  you 
that.  We  are  not  placarding  ourselves,  thank 
heavens !  Then  she  worships  me  blindly ;  she  is  inno- 
cence itself;  she  doesn't  know  other  girls  who  are 
sophisticated;  she  has  always  stayed  with  me,  and 
always  seen  you  in  this  house.  Then,  how  do  you 
expect  such  a  thought  to  enter  her  head? 

Freydieres.    Very  true. 

Claire.    You  laugh? 
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Peeydieres.  I  smile  and  you  weep; — I'm  doubly 
disarmed. 

Claire.    You  think  I'm  inconsistent. 

Freydieres.    No  more  than  I. 

Claire.  You  shouldn't  expect  me  to  be  heroic — 
you  mustn't  torment  me.  And  especially,  don't  take 
it  out  on  Madeleine — don't  detest  her — love  her.  If 
you  only  knew  what  a  delightful  companion  she  is 
for  me  and  how  painful  the  house  oftentimes  would 
be  without  her,  who  is  its  brightness  and  joy  I  She 
is  like  a  gay  little  lily  blooming  beside  me,  and  when 
you  are  away,  as  in  these  last  days,  she  keeps  me 
from  finding  it  so  dreary.  She  is  the  only  one,  too, 
who  knows  how  to  talk  to  me  about  you. 

Freydieres.    Is  that  so  ?    Poor  child ! 

Claire.  I  have  already  had  enough  remorse  in 
dividing  my  affection  between  you  and  her,  for  she 
loves  me  exclusively.    There  she  excels  me. 

Freydieres.  It's  not  the  same  thing;  a  woman 
can  be  both  a  lover  and  a  mother.  You're  proof  of. 
that.  She,  also,  later,  will  divide  her  affections  be- 
tween you  and  the  man  whom  she  will  choose — if  she 
divides  it — for  she  is  capable  of  giving  her  body  and 
soul  to  this  stranger.    Then  you  wouldn't  count. 

Claire.  Oh,  stop,  stop!  Perhaps  you  say  the 
truth — and  it  is  for  her  especially  that  I  have  sacri- 
ficed the  most  beautiful  thing  in  the  world — freedom 
in  love. 

Freydieres.  Yes,  freedom  in  love.  Ah,  Claire,  do 
you  sometimes  think  of  the  happiness  denied  us? 
Just  this  morning  I  was  thinking  of  it  in  the  train 
which  was  bringing  me  to  you.  Think  how  we  shall 
never  travel  together,  we  two,  alone;  that  no  train 
will  ever  bear  us  towards  those  azure  shores  where 
lie  the  fair  cities  of  our  dreams,  the  pleasant  lands 
of  our  imagination;  that  we  shall  die  without  ever 
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having  gazed  upon  them  together.  Nor  can  we  ever 
live  alone  together,  under  the  same  roof,  in  the 
peaceful  home,  in  the  charming  intimacy  of  long 
talks  among  familiar  things;  we  shall  never  know 
the  happiness  of  long  hours  without  fear  of  inter- 
ruption. Oh,  my  darling,  these  thoughts  are  bitter. 
Here  lies  all  the  sadness  of  such  a  union  as  ours. — 
Well,  the  bright  sunshine  is  not  for  us ;  we  are  con- 
demned to  be  only  two  poor  little  shadows,  in  a 
perpetual  twilight,  as  at  this  moment. 

Claire.  We  are  not  always  shadows ;  think  of  the 
moments  when  I'm  a  woman  in  your  arms!  We 
have  no  freedom  in  our  love,  that  is  true;  but,  to 
pay  for  it,  I  love  you  all  the  more. 

Freydieees.  Yes,  and  I  love  you — I  adore  you. 
You  know  very  well  I  will  do  what  you  want.  I  beg 
your  pardon  for  having  given  you  pain,  and  I  kiss 
these  dear  eyes  of  yours  that  have  shed  tears. 

Claire.  Ah,  my  poor  eyes,  how  many  tears  they 
have  shed  on  your  account !  You  were  very  naughty 
just  now — so  naughty  even — 

Freydieees.    That  you  will  come  tomorrow. 

Claire.  Yes!  [They. hold  each  other  in  a  long 
and  close  embrace.]    Someone  is  coming. — Lookout! 

Madeleine.    [Entering.]    Oh,  how  dark  it  is  here ! 

Claire.  That's  so.  Night  comes  quickly.  [She 
turn^  on  the  electricity.] 

Madeleine.  Good  evening,  Monsieur  Freydieres. 
,    Freydieees.    Good  evening,  Madeleine. 

Madeleine.  Mamma,  do  you  know  it  is  five 
o'clock?    Oughtn't  we  to  go  to  Madame  Ernstein's? 

Claire.    I  am  going  now  to  get  ready. 

Freydieres.  Good-bye,  Madame;  I  am  going  to 
leave  you  to  make  your  call. 

Madeleine.    You're  going  away  just  when  I  come? 
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Don't  you  know  that  isn't  very  polite?  You  might 
stay  a  little  while  with  me. 

Claire.  Why,  yes ;  stay  with  Madeleine.  .We  will 
go  along  together.  It  will  not  take  me  long.  I'll  be 
back  in  a  minute.    [She  goes  ottt.] 

Madeleine.  You  ought  to  go  with  us  to  the  Em- 
steins. 

Fbeydieres.  Oh,  no — I  have  to  go  home — I  must 
work. 

Madeleine.    Did  you  have  a  fine  trip! 

Freydieres.    Very  fine. 

Madeleine.    Your  mother  is  well  ? 

Freydieres.    As  well  as  possible. 

Madeleine.  Thank  you  for  the  chocolates  you 
sent  me  in  that  dandy  box — it  was  almost  too  fine. 
Come  here  and  let  me  scold  you  a  little.  No,  seri- 
ously, you  have  spoiled  me. 

Freydieres.  You  have  already  thanked  me  in  the 
nice  little  letter  you  wrote  me. 

Madeleine.  Yes,  I  think  it  was  nice.  I'm  awfully 
glad  to  see  you  again;  you've  been  gone  only  a  week 
and  yet  it  seems  much  longer.  It's  astonishing  what 
an  empty  place  your  absence  made  here.  I'm  so 
used  to  seeing  you  and  talking  to  you.  Well,  I  miss 
you — and  then,  you  are  my  friend — aren't  you? 

Freydieres.  Why,  of  course.  And  did  you  receive 
many  presents  ? 

Madeleine.  Enough  to  be  satisfied.  First,  mamma 
gave  me  a  very  pretty  ring.    See ! 

Freydieres.    Yes,  'tis  very  pretty. 

Madeleine.  Oh,  Mamma  has  lots  of  taste.  Papa 
gave  me  a  very  beautiful  album  with  my  monogram 
on  it  and  a  gold  lock  and  key  so  that  I  can  lock  it. 

Freydieres.    Lock  it? 

I^Iadeleine,    Yes,  it's  to  write  my  journal. 
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Fkeydieees.    Your  journal'?     Marie  Bashkirtseff. 

IklADELEiNE.    Don't  know  her. 

Feeydieees.  And  what  are  you  going  to  write  in 
it,  if  I  may  ask? 

Madeleine.  Oh,  I  don't  know — ^my  thoughts,  my 
impressions — 

Feeydieees.    You  have  impressions? 

Madeleine.  I  don't  know — I  think — perhaps  you 
think  I  grow  like  a  pumpkin. 

Feeydieees.  Oh,  ho !  A  pumpkin — what  an  expres- 
sion! 

Madeleine.    But  you  are  insulting. 

Feeydieees.  So  you  decided  that  from  the  very 
first  day  of  January  of  this  year  you  would  think, 
you  would  feel  ? 

Madeleine.  From  the  first  day  of  January  ex- 
actly, as  you  said — and  you  couldn't  have  said  it 
better.  Yes,  I  have  some  new  sensations — some  seri- 
ous thoughts,  solemn,  even.  I  don't  look  upon  life 
as  I  did  before. 

Feeydieees.    \^Smiling.'\    You  are  progressing. 

Madeleine.  Yes.  You  needn't  smile — I  know  you 
always  think  of  me  as  a  child. 

Feeydieees.  Oh,  what  an  idea!  I  wouldn't  dare. 
What  made  you  think  that  ? 

Madeleine.  It's  so;  you  always  treat  me  like  a 
**  backfisch." 

Feeydieees.  Ha,  ha !  A  ' '  backfisch ! ' ' — Where  did 
you  get  that  word? 

Madeleine.  It's  a  German  word  that  means  a 
fried  fish — and  in  Germany  they  call  girls  so  when 
they  are  at  the  disagreeable  age,  or,  if  you  like  it 
better,  at  the  silly  age ; — you  know — short  skirts  and 
pigtails  down  the  back.  I'm  past  that.  I  can  under- 
stand serious  things. 
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Freydieres.  I  don't  doubt  it.  And  what  else  have 
they  given  you  ? 

Madeleine.  Grandma  gave  me  a  bronze,  for  my 
room — an  artistic  bronze,  since  it  represents  a  Cupid 
blowing  soap  bubbles.  I've  put  it  on  my  bureau; 
but  when  Grandma  goes  away  I  shall  stuff  it  into  a 
cupboard.    I  never  saw  anything  so  ugly. 

Freydieres.    Is  it  so  ugly  as  all  that  ? 

Madeleine.    "Would  you  like  it?    I'll  give  it  to  you. 

Freydieres.    Oh,  no. 

Madeleine.  There,  you  see!  a  soap  bubble  in 
bronze — not  very  light,  is  it?  It  looks  like  a  cannon 
ball. 

Freydieres.    Don't  get  excited;  calm  yourself! 

Madeleine.  Yes,  I'll  stuff  it  into  a  cupboard  and 
I'll  take  it  out  only  when  Grandma  comes  again. 
You  understand? 

Freydieres.    Oh,  perfectly. 

Madeleine.    {Imitating  him.']    Oh,  perfectly ! 
{She  bursts  out  laughing.   Claire  enters.] 

Claire.  Mercy  me!  How  gay  you  are!  That's 
right,  keep  on;  you'll  not  laugh  any  younger. 

Madeleine.  Perhaps  I  shall  not  laugh  when  I'm 
older. 

Claire.    Well,  let  us  go. 

Madeleine.   Andiamo! 

[Claire  goes  out  first,  then  !M\deleine,  fol- 
lowed by  Freydieres,  who  closes  the  door. 
The  curtain  falls.] 
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ACT  III. 


[It  is  eighteen  months  later,  at  the  Ern"stein's 
home.  The  private  drawing  room  is  small  hut  ele- 
gant. A  French  whidow  at  the  left  opens  into  the 
garden;  at  the  rear  is  a  staircase,  by  which  one  goes 
to  a  gallery  leading  to  the  ballroom.  A  door  is  at  the 
right. 

When  the  curtain  rises,  two  young  men,  Luynais 
and  Clementieb,  are  talking  near  the  recess  of  the 
French  window  which  leads  into  the  garden;  a  third 
young  man,  Pkabert,  comes  to  join  them.] 
Prabert.  What  are  you  doing  there? 
Luynais.  You  see,  we're  taking  the  air  between 
two  airs. 

Clementier.  By  George,  aren't  they  through  with 
that  concert  yet ! 

Prabebt.    Listen!    What  do  you  think? 
[The  voice  of  a  woman  is  heard  singing:] 
*' Amour,  viens  aider  ma  faiblesse 
Verse  le  poison  dans  son  sein!" 
Luynais.    Who's  singing? 
Prabert.    Why,  it's  Mme.  Ernstein. 
Clementier.    No  one  has  a  better  right;  she's  in 
her  own  house ! 

[The  voice  of  a  man  is  now  heard  singing:] 
"  J'ai  gravi  la  montagne 
Pour  venir  jusqu'  a  toi. 
Dagon  qui  ni  accompagne 
M'a  guide  vers  ton  toiti" 
Luynais.     Ah!   it's   Madame    Ernstein.    Listen  I 
!What  a  heavy  voice  she  has  this  evening  I 
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Pbabert.  The  "heavy  voice"  is  not  hers ;  it  is  the 
Grand-Priest's  I 

Clementier.    What  Grand-Priest? 

Prabert.  Where  do  you  come  from?  You  haven't 
looked  at  the  program  ?  They  are  giving  the  second 
act  of  Samson  and  Dalila  in  coscume — magnificent 
scenery. 

Clementier.    Aha  I 

LuYNAis.  Madame  Ernstein  must  be  very  beauti- 
ful as  Dalila. 

Prabebt.    Very  beautiful — she  has  a  fitting  gown. 

LuYNAis.    Yes,  it  fits  her  like  a  glove. 

Pbabert.    You're  a  beast. 

Clementieb.    And  Samson? 

Prabebt.    Is  Monsieur  Fontenay. 

Clementieb.    Bravo!  Bravo! 

LuYNAis.  Think!  what  a  wonderful  performance 
is  being  given  here  at  the  Ernsteins'  tonight!  To- 
morrow the  favored  ones  will  be  able  to  say  with 
pride,  "When  we  were  at  the  Ernsteins*."  Superb! 

Clementieb.    What  lucky  dogs  we  are ! 

Pbabebt.  You're  at  the  Ernsteins'  all  right,  but 
rather  far  from  the  show.  Go  nearer;  have  the  ap- 
pearance, at  least,  of  being  interested  in  what  is 
going  on ;  you're  not  very  polite  to  stay  out  here. 

Clementieb.  My  good  fellow,  we  shall  not  budge 
from  here. 

LuYNAis.  If  Madame  Ernstein  sings,  that's  her 
business ;  in  a  soiree  like  this  each  one  has  his  own 
^^ stunt" ;  ours  is  to  stay  here  by  the  window. 

Clementieb.  Adonis  and  Narcissus!  [They  take 
the  pose.l 

Pbabebt.    Well !   Vm  going  into  the  ballroom. 

LuYNAis.  \With  emphasis.}  Where  you  should 
have  stayed. 
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Prabeet.  And  where  there  are  bewitching  young 
girls. 

LuYNAis.  Oh !  I  know  your  young  girls ;  they  are 
always  the  same. 

Peabert.  There  is  a  new  one — an  adorable  little 
thing,  delightful,  charming,  a  blonde  with  blue  eyes, 
a  little  nose  no  bigger  than  a  hazel-nut,  lips  red  like 
two  cherries — waist  of  a  wasp,  a  bust — 

Clementier.    Of  a  wasp.    Don't  get  stung! 

Peabert.  The  bust  of  a  young  goddess — and 
hips — 

Ltjynais.    Of  a  wasp.    Go  on ! 

Prabeet.  How  witty  you  think  you  are!  hips 
which  promise — 

LuYNAis.    And  may  never  fulfill — 

Prabeet.  And  the  back  of  her  neck  and  shoulders 
— ^how  I  dote  on  a  beautiful  back ! 

LuYNAis.  Well,  you're  rewarded  often  enough 
with  a  back  view ! 

Clementiee.  And  who  is  this  marvel  about  whom 
you  rave  like  the  young  Montague  when  he  saw  Miss 
Capulet  for  the  first  time  ? 

Peabert.    Mademoiselle  Jadain. 

LuYNAis.  The  daughter  of  Jadain,  Ernstein's 
partner  ? 

Prabeet.   Yes. 

Clementiee.  I  don't  know  her ;  but  from  principle 
I  prefer  her  mother.  Every  time  I  have  been  intro- 
duced to  a  girl  I  have  fallen  hopelessly  in  love  with 
the  mother — that's  a  mania  with  me.  I  would  give 
all  the  girls  here,  including  her  own  daughter,  for 
Madame  Jadain.  Ah!  what  a  charming  lover  she 
would  be !    Don 't  you  think,  so  ? 

LuYNAis.    Ask  Freydieres. 
•    Clementiee.    She  has  always  been  very  much  in 
love  with  him. 
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Pbabert.  It  has  lasted  now  for  more  than  five 
years,  and  it's  not  likely  to  stop.  But  you  should  see 
her  daughter;  she's  a  peach  1 

Clementieb.  Prabert  has  great  success  with  the 
girls. 

LuYNAis.  He's  a  fine-looking  chap  and  has  stun- 
ning waistcoats — they're  excellent  to  start  a  conver- 
sation. He  has  plenty  of  cheek,  too.  Under  the 
frock  coat  of  a  gentleman  he's  a  regular  rowdy;  he 
reminds  me  of  a  certain  favorite  of  a  queen  of  Eng- 
land who  concealed  a  mean  soul  under  a  charming 
exterior. 

Prabert.    Say,  now — 

LuYNAis.  That  doesn't  rob  you  of  any  of  your 
other  qualities — chiefly  because  you  haven't  any; 
now  you're  losing  your  head  over  this  Mademoiselle 
Jadain;  you'll  get  introduced  to  her,  dance  with  her 
and  tell  her  all  sorts  of  nasty  things — that's  the 
result  of  reading  risky  novels.  What  pleasure  can 
you  find  in  all  that? 

Prabert.    Of  sensing  a  fragile,  delicate  being. 

LuYNAis.  What  good  will  that  do  you?  You're 
disgusting.  You'll  never  have  the  virtue  of  being 
original;  you'll  always  remain  a  Lovelace. 

Prabebt.  How  do  you  know?  Perhaps  I  shall 
marry  one  of  these  girls  some  day? 

Luynais.  Yes — you  are  quite  capable  of  just  that 
thing — marrying  a  girl  introduced  to  you  some  even- 
ing at  a  ball.    How  commonplace !    Ah ! 

Clementieb.  The  music  is  over.  Hear  the  ap- 
plause. 

[^The  noise  of  clapping  is  heard.  Some  people  come 
out  into  the  little  drawing  room  with  exclamations 
of  admiration,  noise  and  confusion.  There  are  Claibe 
Jadain,  Madeleine,  Mme.  Lacobte,  Fbeydiebes,  db 
Meillan,  Jadain,  Heybens  and  others,  who  surround 
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Mme.  Ernstein  (Dalila),  Fontekay  (Samson)  and 
the  High-Priest.] 
Such  phrases  as  the  following  are  heard: 
It's  excellent!  Superb! — What  a  delicious,  warm 
voice !    The  voice  of  Breval ! — And  the  costume ! — A 
marvel ! 

Mme.  Eenstein.  Oh,  it's  a  pleasure  to  sing  with 
him.    [She  points  to  Samson.] 

Mme.  Lacoete.  You  complete  each  other  admir- 
ably. What  a  beautiful  couple!  What  a  charming 
duet !    It 's  a  joy  to  listen  to  you. 

[Meanwhile,  Luynais  and  Clementier  Imve  ap- 
proached.] 

LuYNAis.  [To  Mme.  Ernstein.]  Ah,  Madame, 
I'm  not  paying  you  any  compliments. 

Clementier.    You  gave  me  the  shivers. 

Mme.  Ernstein.    Really? 

Luynais.    Merely  listening  to  you,  we  became  pale. 

Clementier.  He's  not  exaggerating — how  can  we 
thank  you  for  the  pleasure  you  have  given  us  ? 

Mme.  Ernstein.  It's  very  easy — in  looking  out 
for  the  young  ladies,  taking  them  out  for  refresh- 
ments, while  the  windows  in  the  ballroom  are  opened 
to  let  in  a  little  fresh  air ; — it  was  so  hot  there !  There 
must  be  some  young  ladies  literally  dying  of  thirst. 

Luynais.  And  they  need  a  supporting  arm  upon 
which  to  lean  as  they  follow  the  slippery  path  to 
champagne. 

Mme.  Ernstein.   You  understood? 

Luynais.    They  haven't  any  brothers? 

Clementier.    No  relatives  ? 

Luynais.    No  friends? 

Mme.  Ernstein.    Go  on,  go  on ! 

Prabert.  [To  Mme.  Ernstein.]  Madame,  will  you 
introduce  me  to  Mile.  Jadain  ? 
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Mme.  Ebnstein.  What  did  I  tell  you?  Isn't  she 
pretty? 

Prabert.    Charming  I 

Mme.  Ernstein.  And  she's  only  a  girl  just  eight- 
een. She's  coming  out  this  evening;  it's  her  first 
ball.    Promise  me  to  be  very  proper. 

Prabert.    But  I'm  not  accustomed — 

Mme.  Ernstein.  Oh  I  I  know  you; — you  have  a 
reputation. 

Prabert.  I'm  better  than  my  reputation,  I  assure 
you.    There's  going  to  be  dancing,  isn't  there? 

Mme.  Ernstein.  Oh,  it's  rather  late.  We're  go- 
ing to  have  just  a  little  waltz  before  the  cotillion. 

[She  takes  Prabert  up  to  Madeleine,  who  is  in  a 
little  group  with  her  mother,  her  father  and  Frey- 
dieres.] 

Mme.  Ernstein.  Madeleine,  let  me  introduce 
Monsieur  Prabert  to  you. 

Prabert.  [Bowing.]  Mademoiselle,  will  you  do 
me  the  honor  of  giving  me  the  first  dance  ? 

Madeleine.    Yes,  if  you  like. 

Prabert.    Are  you  not  thirsty  ? 

Madeleine.    Yes,  thank  you ;  I  am  very  thirsty — 

Prabert.  May  I  take  you  to  the  refreshment 
room? 

Madeleine.  [To  her  mother.]  Mamma,  I  shall 
find  you  here? 

Claire.  Yes,  dear;  you'll  find  me  here  in  this 
room. 

[Madeleine  goes  out  on  the  arm  of  Prabert;  Mme. 
Ernstein  goes  to  another  group.  Fontenay  talks 
with  the  High-Priest,  de  Meillan  with  a  very  pretty 
woman,  Mme.  Lacorte.  Ernstein  goes  up  to  a  young 
man  with  a  black  beard,  who  is  all  alone  and  does  not 
seem  to  be  having  a  good  time.] 

Ernstein.    You  are  here  all  alone,  Heybens? 
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Heybens.    Why,  yes. 

Ernstein.  You  are  not  having  a  very  good  time, 
are  you  ? 

Heybens.  I'm  not  bored  at  all.  How  well  Mme. 
Ernstein  sang!  I  didn't  know  that  she  had  such  a 
beautiful  voice. 

Eenstein.  You  didn't  know?  Oh,  to  be  sure, 
you're  no  longer  in  Paris. 

Heybens.  Yes,  I  left  eight  years  ago  and  returned 
only  day  before  yesterday. 

Ernstein.  That's  true.  Well,  yes,  my  wife  is 
passionately  fond  of  music  and  she  sings  fairly  well. 

Heybens.  She  sings  like  a  real  artist.  That  must 
be  gratifying  to  you. 

Ernstein.  Gratifying — yes.  There  are  scales — 
exercises,  you  know.  Such  a  result  isn't  reached 
without  practicing  a  great  deal.  And  this  means 
effort  and  money. 

Heybens.  Tell  me — it  seems  to  me  that  I  know 
this  house.  Wasn't  it  the  residence  of  Juliette 
d'Herblay? 

Ernstein.  The  very  same.  When  we  were  mar- 
ried, she  had  married  a  Roumanian,  who  took  her  to 
his  own  country ;  so  I  bought  her  house. 

Heybens.  Well,  yes.  I  should  think  I  do  know  it. 
I  had  a  great  time  here.  One  evening,  I  remember, 
we  had  a  good  dinner,  with  plenty  of  wine.  An  Eng- 
lishman, perfectly  drunk,  bet  that  he  could  dance 
holding  the  barrel  of  a  loaded  revolver  in  his  mouth. 
He  fell — right  here — near  this  door.  The  revolver 
went  off  and  the  man  did  not  get  up. 

Ernstein.  Yes,  yes,  I  know; — people  have  had 
great  times  here.  Won't  you  take  some  refresh- 
ments ? 

Heybens.  No,  thank  you ;  I'm  going.  I  feel  some- 
what a  stranger — ^you  understand.     After  several 
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years  of  absence,  it's  astonishing  how  everything  has 
changed  at  Paris.    I  don't  know  anyone  now. 

Ernstein.  Ah,  stay.  I'm  going  to  introduce  you 
to  my  niece ; — she  is  that  very  pretty  woman  you  see 
there,  who  has  the  appearance  of  a  portrait  by  Van 
Loo.    [He  points  out  Mme.  Lacorte.] 

Heybens.    That's  true. 

Ernstein.  Ha,  ha !  You  don't  want  to  leave  now. 
But  you  knew  her  when  she  was  a  girl.  Floumoune, 
they  used  to  call  her. 

Heybens.  Oh!  it's  Floumoune.  I  shouldn't  have 
recognized  her. 

Ernstein.  She's  married;  her  name  is  Mme.  La- 
corte. Come,  I'm  going  to  present  you  to  her,  or, 
rather,  re-present  you.  She's  a  first-class  gossip; 
she  '11  put  you  on  to  things  pretty  quickly.  [He  leads 
Heybens  up  to  Mme.  Lacorte.] 

Ernstein.    Pauline  I 

Mme.  Lacorte.    Yes,  uncle  ? 

Ernstein.  Permit  me  to  present  to  you  Monsieur 
Heybens,  one  of  my  good  friends  that  you  already 
know;  he's  one  of  our  most  remarkable  prospectors. 
I  sent  him  to  Annam  to  study  the  land  and  he  has 
discovered  some  gold  mines  which  will  make  people 
open  their  eyes. 

Mme.  Lacorte.  I  recognize  Monsieur  Heybens 
very  well.  You  have  let  your  beard  grow,  haven't 
you? 

Hey'bens.    What  a  memory  you  have,  Madame ! 

Mme.  Lacorte.    Haven't  I?    And  you  are  tanned. 

Heybens.    The  sun. 

Mme.  Lacorte.  I  was  going  to  say — it's  very  be- 
coming to  you. 

Ernstein.    Just  think  I  he  wanted  to  go  away. 

Mme.  Lacorte.   What  a  shame  I 

Ernstein.    Because  he  didn't  know  anyone. 
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Mme.  Lacoete.    How  foolish ! 

Ernstein.  So  I  have  brought  him  to  you  to  be  put 
on  to  things. 

Mme.  Lacorte.   You  did  well. 

Ernstein.    It  will  be  a  good  deed  done. 

Mme.  Lacorte.    I  will  do  my  best,  uncle. 
[Ernstein  leaves  them.    They  converse.] 

Etienne.  [Very  animated.]  You  can't  guess 
what  I've  just  heard.  Ernstein  is  going  to  be  elected 
president  of  the  Builders'  Association — that  man 
who  has  never  built  anything ! 

Claire.  Don't  speak  so  loud.  Don't  get  angry 
here;  it's  neither  the  place  nor  the  time.  Keep  it 
till  you  get  home.  But  honors  will  come  to  you,  also. 
Be  a  little  patient.  You  know  very  well  they  are 
keeping  you  in  mind. 

Etienne.  I  swear  to  you  that  if  I  am  not  deco- 
rated the  next  fourteenth  of  July  I  will  leave  Ern- 
stein. 

Freydieres.    Where  will  you  go  ? 

Etienne.  Oh,  I'm  not  worried  about  that.  I've 
had  fine  offers — only  in  France  we  are  so  timid.  One 
mustn't  hesitate  to  leave  a  place  and,  if  necessary, 
the  country. — ^Why  not ! 

Claire.    But  I  didn't  say  anything,  my  dear. 

Etienne.  [With  force.]  Well,  we'll  go  to  Beau- 
vais — we'll  go  to  Beauvais,  I  say.  Proposals  have 
been  made  to  me  to  buy  the  Debelker  concern,  which 
will  become  the  firm  of  Jadain — and  if  I'm  to  slave 
for  anyone,  it  will  not  be  for  Ernstein,  but  for  my- 
self. [He  continues  to  talk  excitedly  tvhile  Claire 
leads  him  away  to  calm  him.] 

Heybens.    You  are  well  posted. 

Mme.  Lacorte.    Of  course. 

Heybens.  Go  on.  It  is  very  interesting.  What 
about  Madame  Ernstein! 
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Mme.  Lacobte.  Well,  the  young  man  with  whom 
I  was  talking  when  my  uncle  interrupted  us  is  M.  de 
Meillan,  the  predecessor  of  Fontenay — the  one  who 
sang  the  part  of  Samson  this  evening  with  my  aunt 
and  who  is  the  tenor  she  loves  for  the  present.  Of 
course,  de  Meillan  thinks  that  Fontenay  does  not 
know  how  to  sing,  that  he  has  a  falsetto  voice  and 
that  it  is  the  abomination  of  desolation.  As  to  the 
High-Priest,  he's  a  young  man  who  is  also  in  love 
with  my  aunt  and  has  taken  up  singing  to  make  an 
excuse  for  seeing  her.  He  hasn't  any  talent  and 
makes  himself  ridiculous.  Besides,  he  has  no  chance ; 
he  is  a  bass  and  the  basses  never  get  loved — no  more 
in  life  than  in  the  opera.  The  key  of  F  doesn't  open 
the  heart  of  women  in  general  and  of  my  aunt  in 
particular. 

Ernstein.  {Coming  up."]  Well,  how  are  you  get- 
ting along?    You  are  posting  Heybens? 

Mme.  Lacorte.  [Modestly.l  Yes,  uncle,  I'm  do- 
ing my  best. 

Ernstein.  Oh!  I'm  easy  on  that  point.  [He  taps 
Heybens  familiarly  on  the  shoulders.]  I  told  you 
right ;  you're  in  good  hands.    [He  goes  away.] 

Mme.  Lacorte.    Ha !  ha !  it's  always  amusing. 

[At  this  moment  the  only  people  in  the  little 
drawing-room  are  Mme.  Lacorte  and  Heybens,  and 
at  the  other  end,  near  the  French-window,  Frey- 
dieres  and  Claire.] 

Heybens.    You're  naughty. 

Mme.  Lacorte.  Just  the  opposite,  I'm  very  nice. 
Are  you  getting  tired  of  me! 

Heybens.  Not  a  bit ;  you  do  me  the  </i5-honors  of 
the  house  so  well.  Tell  me,  is  that  Freydieres,  the 
lawyer,  over  there  near  the  window? 

Mme.  Lacorte.    Yes,  it's  he. 

Heybens.    With  whom  is  he  talking? 
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Mme.  Lacoete.    [Laughing.']    Ha!  ha! 

Heybens.    Why  do  you  laugh? 

Mme.  Lacokte.  Of  course  you  couldn't  know.  It 
is  Madame  Jadain^  the  wife  of  Ernstein's  partner. 
I'm  going  to  tell  you  about  them.  Oh,  it's  a  perfect 
romance;  but  let's  not  stay  here,  especially  as  we 
must  be  bothering  them.  Just  think!  they  were 
friends  in  their  childhood  and  it  seems,  ever  since 
they've  reached  the  age  of  reason,  they've  been 
madly  in  love.  The  Jadains  have  come  to  Paris  and 
naturally    .     .     . 

[She  leads  him  away,  talking  all  the  time.  Noiv 
the  room  is  empty,  except  for  Claire  and  Fkey- 

DIEKES.] 

Claike.    We  are  alone. 

Feeydieees.    Oh,  alone?    [Ironically.] 

Claiee.  Everybody  is  having  refreshments.  Now, 
-dear,  you  can  tell  me  whether  my  gown  is  pretty  and 
if  you  like  me  in  it. 

Feeydieees.    Careful,  careful ! 

Claiee.    How  prudent  you  are ! 

Feeydieees.    And  how  imprudent  you  are. 

Claiee.  I  have  a  chance  to  talk  to  you  and  I'm 
going  to  take  advantage  of  it.  I  don't  see  you  any 
more. — For  the  longest  time  you  haven't  come  to 
lunch  or  dinner  at  the  house. 

Feeydieees.  You  know  why — I  have  been  work- 
ing. 

Claiee.  No  one  respects  your  work  more  than  I ; — 
but  you've  been  going  out  to  dinner. 

Feeydieees.  There  are  some  engagements  that  I 
can't  avoid. — You  understand  that  in  my  position — 

Claiee.  Yes,  I  know — I'm  wrong — I  encroach  on 
your  life  and  I  seem  to  want  to  control  your  words 
and  deeds.  That  provokes  you.  I'm  a  bungler,  am 
I  nott 
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Freydieres.    Why,  no. 

Claire.  Oh,  I  obey  the  common  rule  that  when  a 
woman  feels  she's  being  loved  less  she  makes  herself 
still  less  lovable. 

Freydieres.  You're  very  hard  on  yourself,  and 
you're  alarmed  without  reason. 

Claire.  It's  your  fault — you  appear  strange  this 
evening.    You're  not  as  you  usually  are. 

Freydieres.    Why,  yes,  I  am. 

Claire.  No,  I'm  sure  of  it.  You  are  not  angry 
with  me,  are  you?    Have  I  done  anything? 

Freydieres.    Oh,  Claire!    Angry,  why? 

Claire.  I  don't  know.  Sometimes  only  a  little 
thing  is  needed.  I'm  trying  to  find  out.  You  don't 
think  I'm  too  decolletee?    I  know  you  don't  like  that. 

Freydieres.  Why,  not — it  seems  to  me  that  you 
are  decolletee  just  like  the  rest  of  the  women. 

Claire.  Just  like  the  rest  of  the  women!  Oh,  it's 
dreadful,  what  you've  just  said. 

Freydieres.    Dreadful,  why? 

Claire.  If  you  don't  understand,  why  it's  worse 
yet. 

Freydieres.  You're  giving  my  words  a  meaning 
that  they  don't  have. 

Claire.  You're  right.  I  beg  your  pardon.  Don't 
mind  it. — I'm  very  foolish,  I  know.  {She  goes  near 
the  Frenchrwindow.]  Oh!  one  can  breathe  here. 
How  mild  it  is!  It  was  just  such  an  evening  five 
years  ago  in  June  that  we  met  here.  —  Do  you 
remember? 

Freydieres.    Yes,  I  remember. 

Claire.  We  were  sitting  out  there  on  the  seat  near 
the  magnolias.  Madame  Emstein  and  de  Meillan 
sang  and  embraced,  each  in  turn;  my  husband  was 
looking  at  some  plans  with  Emstein ;  you  persuaded 
me,  moreover,  that  you  hadn't  forgotten  me;  you 
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said  some  things  to  me  that  were  extremely  sweet 
and  your  words  intoxicated  me.  The  sky  was  full  of 
stars  and,  probably,  at  that  moment,  the  little  star 
which  presides  over  my  destiny,  must  have  shone 
with  a  brighter  light,  for  we  must  believe  that  all 
that  had  to  happen  and  that  a  passion  was  inevitable. 
You  don't  believe  it?  Then  why  did  Ernstein  meet 
my  husband  the  night  before?  Why  did  he  invite  us 
that  evening?  Why  were  you  there ?  Why  were  we 
left  alone  in  the  dark?  Why  did  we  come  to  Paris? 
,Why?    Why? 

Freydieres.  Chance  may  aid  the  course  of  events, 
but  I  think  that  the  stars  have  nothing  to  do  about 
it  and  that  we  have  also  our  share  of  responsibility 
in  what  happens  to  us. 

Claire.  Oh,  certainly — but,  what  does  it  matter? 
One  must  love  and  the  rest  is  nothing — one  must 
love,  whether  one  must  suffer  for  it  or  die  for  it, 
like  those  plants  that  lift  a  large  brilliant  flower  very 
high  towards  the  sky  and  then  perish  from  their  gen- 
erous act  of  love. 

{During  these  last  words,  Ernstein  lias  entered 
the  room.] 

Ernstein.  Ah,  you  there,  Freydieres? — I  was 
looking  everywhere  for  you. — The  ladies  are  calling 
for  you ;  my  wife  would  like  to  speak  to  you. 

Freydieres.    I'll  go.     [He  goes  out.] 

Ernstein.  You  don't  like  to  have  me  tear  Frey- 
dieres away  from  you,  do  you? 

Claire.    Oh,  tear  away 

Ernstein.  Besides,  these  ladies  were  not  calling 
for  him  at  all;  it's  only  a  pretext  to  have  you  all  to 
myself. 

Claire.    Very  ingenious. 

Ernstein.  You  know  you  have  had  a  great  suc- 
cess— I've  had  many  compliments  for  you. 
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Claire.    [A  little  astonished.?^    You? 

Ernstein.  Yes,  in  a  certain  fashion — indeed,  peo- 
ple are  much  interested  in  you. 

Claire.    It's  very  good  of  them. 

Ernstein.  You  have  a  wonderful  charm — that's 
the  truth.  And  then  you  have  a  certain  air  that  dis- 
tinguishes you  from  all  the  others.  I  beg  your  par- 
don for  telling  you  all  this. 

Claire.  There 's  no  offense ;  but  you  exaggerate ; — 
there  are  very  pretty  women  here, — ^very  fascinating 
women. 

Ernstein.  None  of  these  women  has  your  peculiar 
attraction.  I  don't  know  what  it  is — or  rather  I  do 
know  very  well  what  it  is — those  women  don't  love. 
While  with  you,  everyone  knows  you  have  a  heart,  a 
soul,  a  brain,  feelings — that  you  are  a  true  woman ! 
Everything  about  you  reveals  love,  and  you  radiate 
love  as  the  morning  sun  radiates  light. 

Claire.  You  express  yourself  very  well.  You 
must  have  some  favor  to  ask  of  me. 

Ernstein.  The  only  thing  that  I  would  ask  of  you 
is  the  very  thing  you  would  refuse  me.  And  so  I  ask 
nothing ;  I  gave  it  up  a  long  time  ago ;  I  love  you  with 
perfect  disinterestedness. 

Claire.    What  is  your  aim  in  all  this  ? 

Ernstein.  Nothing — absolutely  nothing — I  need 
to  tell  you  this,  that's  all.  But  it's  not  only  for  this 
that  I  have  corralled  you  in  this  way.  I  want  to 
speak  to  you  about  things  much  more  serious. — Tell 
me — would  you  be  inclined  to  marry  Madeleine? 

Claire.  Of  course ;  but  I  don't  intend  to  right  off. 
— She 's  only  eighteen ;  I  should  like  to  keep  her  near 
me  still  one  or  two  years  more.  But  I  mustn't  be 
selfish;  if  there  should  be  a  chance  of  a  very  good 
match — 
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Ernstein.  An  idea  has  just  come  to  me,  and  you 
know  when  I  have  an  idea  I  don't  lose  any  time. 

Claire.    Well? 

Ernstein.  There  is  here  this  evening  a  very  intel- 
ligent young  man,  one  of  my  prospectors,  who  has 
just  returned  from  Indo-China.  His  name  is  Hey- 
bens,  Paul  Heybens;  no  parents,  no  fortune,  but, 
especially  if  I  take  an  interest  in  him,  a  fine  future. 
He  has  one  thing  against  him,  however. 

Claire.    What  is  it? 

Ernstein.  He  led  his  class  when  he  left  school. 
But  you  can't  expect  a  person  to  be  perfect  in  every 
thing. — Just  the  same  he's  a  remarkable  fellow. 

Claire.    How  old  is  he? 

Ernstein.  Thirty.  He 's  good  looking.  But  I  will 
show  him  to  you  right  away  and  if,  from  what  you 
see  of  him,  he  pleases  you,  I'll  ask  you  to  dinner  with 
him  next  week. 

Claire.    But  you'll  say  nothing  to  him? 

Ernstein.    No. 

Claire.  I'll  not  say  anything  to  Madeleine  either. 
With  her  ideas  a  marriage  simply  from  a  mere  intro- 
duction would  be  enough  to  make  her  wish  not  to 
hear  a  word  about  it.  And  you,  on  your  side,  say 
nothing  to  Monsieur  Heybens,  because  men,  in  such 
circumstances,  have  a  way  of  appearing  unconcerned 
that  is  a  give-away.  My  daughter's  alert,  and  would 
not  be  deceived  by  it. 

Ernstein.  Don't  fear,  he  shall  not  be  told.  If 
this  marriage  is  made,  I  will  appoint  your  son-in-law 
director  of  the  Society  of  Annam  Mines,  with  his 
headquarters  at  Paris;  I'll  give  him  a  fine  position. 
If  my  young  friend  doesn't  please  Madeleine,  I  will 
send  him  back  to  Indo-China  where  he  will  still  be  of 
great  service  to  me.  That's  all  there  is  to  it.  What 
do  you  think  of  it? 
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Claire.  It  seems  quite  possible.  Anyhow,  you 
may  show  me  your  Annamite. 

Ernstein.    Come  with  me,  then. 

[At  this  moment,  Madeleine  appears  at  the  back 
on  the  staircase  with  Freydieres,  comes  down  and 
goes  to  her  mother.] 

Madeleine.    Mamma,  do  we  stay  to  the  end? 

Claire.  Just  as  you  like,  my  dear ;  it  all  depends 
on  you.  How  warm  you  are!  You  should  rest  a 
little. 

Madeleine.  Yes,  I'm  going  to  joke  a  little  here 
with  Freydieres. 

[Claire  goes  out  of  the  room  on  the  arm  of  Ern- 
stein.] 

Madeleine.  Are  you  willing  to  keep  me  company 
and  talk  with  me  a  little  ? 

Freydieres.    I'm  going.    I  must  go. 

^Madeleine.  How  polite  you  are!  Well,  I  com- 
mand you  to  stay ;  you  must  obey  me,  since  it  appears 
that  I  am  the  queen  of  the  ball. 

Freydieres.  That's  just  it:  you  have  something 
better  to  do  than  talk  with  me. — Somebody  will  come 
to  look  for  you  in  a  minute  for  a  dance. 

Madeleine.  No,  no  one  will  come  to  look  for  me, 
because  I  have  kept  this  waltz  for  you. 

Freydieres.    But  you  know  I  don 't  dance. 

Madeleine.  That's  all  right;  we're  going  to  sit 
it  out. 

Freydieres.    Only — 

Madeleine.  Oh,  no,  no !  Stay  with  me.  Sit  down 
there,  sit  down — stay  with  me,  or  I  shall  be  very 
much  offended.  I  shall  think  that  I  have  done  some- 
thing that  makes  you  want  to  avoid  me.  First,  I 
must  scold  you.  It's  been  ages  since  we  have  seen 
you.  You  are  cutting  us.  "Why  haven't  you  come  to 
the  house  all  this  time? 
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Freydieees.    I've  had  so  mucii  to  do. 

Madeleine.  Oh!  [A  silence,]  Mercy !  how  warm 
I  am;  I  can't  breathe.  [She  goes  near  the  window.'] 
It  must  be  a  delight  outside. — Do  you  know  what  you 
would  do,  if  you  were  nice? 

Freydieees.    No. 

Madeleine.  You  would  offer  me  your  arm  and  we 
would  go  for  a  walk  in  the  garden. 

Freydieres.    You  wouldn't  think  of  it! 

Madeleine.  I  was  just  thinking  of  it.  I  would 
much  rather  walk  with  you,  under  the  trees,  this 
beautiful  night,  while  all  those  people  fuss  about 
here. — It  would  seem  just  as  if  we  were  traveling. 

Freydieres.     You  might  take  cold — and  then — 
And  then! 
You  would  be  sick. 
One  follows  the  other. — You  refuse, 


Madeleine. 
Freydieres. 
Madeleine. 
then? 

Freydieees. 
Madeleine. 


Absolutely. 

Bah!  How  provoking  you  are!  It's 
a  shame!  \_She  sits  down  near  him.]  What's  the 
matter  with  you  this  evening?  You  don't  act  as 
usual.  Besides,  you  don't  speak  to  me  any  more  as 
a  friend,  a  comrade,  as  you  used  to. 

Feeydieres.  You  are  no  longer  the  little  girl  that 
I  knew ;  you  're  a  young  lady  now. 

Madeleine.  So  much  the  worse — if  this  trans- 
formation is  going  to  put  a  stop  to  our  pleasant 
intimacy  and  make  you  formal.  Then  talk  to  me  as 
to  a  young  lady :  tell  me  if  I  have  a  pretty  gown, — if 
you  like  it.  Everybody  has  been  paying  me  compli- 
ments this  evening;  you  are  the  only  one  who  hasn't. 

Feeydieees.  You  are  coming  out  this  evening  and 
you're  having  the  greatest  success.  You  don't  need 
compliments  from  me. 

Madeleine.    You  don't  know  anything  about  it. 
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Compliments  from  you  would  certainly  give  me  the 
most  pleasure.  Then  it  is  true — even  for  you  who 
have  seen  me  in  short  dresses — that  I  act  like  a 
young  lady? 

Fkeydieres.  Very. — You  act  like  a  young  lady, 
as  you  say; — so  much  so,  that  when  you  first  came 
in  tonight,  I  didn't  recognize  you. 

Madeleine.  Oh!  I'm  glad.  I've  had  great  suc- 
cess.   Is  it  true  that  I'm  so  pretty,  as  all  that! 

Fkeydieres.    *  *  As  all  that, ' ' — I  don 't  know. 

Madeleine.    You  don't  know? 

Freydieres.  You  wish  me,  willy-nilly,  to  compli- 
ment you? 

Madeleine.    Yes,  willy-nilly. 

Freydieres.  Well,  you  are  more  than  pretty.  You 
shed  so  much  brightness  around  you,  that  in  spite 
of  oneself,  one  looks  to  find  what  it  is  that  floods  you 
with  light — you  know,  like  the  little  princess  of  the 
fairy  tale ;  but  this  brightness  really  comes  from  your 
youth  and  a  beauty  so  pure,  that  one  must  look  out 
not  to  cast  on  it  the  shadow  of  cheap  praise. 

Madeleine.  Well,  you've  given  me  more  than  I 
asked  for  and  I'm  happy  to  have  you  speak  to  me  in 
this  way ; — it  makes  me  very  proud  and  I  need  this 
pride,  for  just  now  I  had  the  humiliation  of  being  less 
delicately  appreciated.    My  partner — 

Freydieres.    Prabert? 

Madeleine.  Yes,  he  paid  me  compliments  that 
were  rather  too  bold  and,  as  I  didn't  say  anything, 
naturally  the  fool  took  my  silence  for  encouragement. 
He  held  me  tighter  in  his  arms ;  he  persisted  in  look- 
ing into  my  corsage ;  and  he  lifted  me  so  that  my  feet 
scarcely  touched  the  floor ;  and  I  had  to  pretend  that 
I  was  dizzy,  and  I  begged  him  to  take  me  to  my  seat. 

Freydieres.  [Getting  up,  much  irritated.']  AMiat 
a  rascal! 
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Madeleine.    What  ? 

Freydieres.  Nothing — nothing — ^there's  northing 
you  can  do  about  it  so  long  as  you  dance!  I  have 
known  you  for  five  years,  and  I  am  your  friend; 
but  if  I  merely  took  your  hand  differently  from  what 
I  should  in  saying  good  morning  or  good  evening, 
it  would  seem  strange,  awful;  but  this  evening  the 
first  comer  has  the  right  to  put  his  arm  around  you 
and  to  hold  you  tight.  You  were  offended  because 
he  looked  into  your  corsage, — but  it  is  his  right;  it 
is  his  duty, — ^he  is  your  partner  in  the  dance, — it  is 
dreadful!  "What  familiarity,  what  privileges  such  a 
title  permits!  But,  then,  those  who  don't  wish  peo- 
ple to  see  what  passes  in  their  house,  don't  throw 
their  windows  wide  open. 

Madeleine.  What  windows  ? — Oh,  yes — you  think 
I  am  too  decolletee  ? 

Freydieees.    I — Oh!  the  idea!    You  weep? 

Madeleine.  Yes — ^no — I  don*t  know.  Really  I 
believe  it's  for  joy. 

Freydieres.  {To  make  up.]  You  are  not  taking 
seriously  what  I  just  said.  I  was  joking.  Besides, 
it  doesn't  concern  me — it's  nothing  to  me;  I'm  not 
qualified  to. — Since  your  mother  dresses  you  so,  it 
is  all  right. — She  knows  better  than  I  what  is  proper 
— or  rather  what  suits  the  occasion.  [While  he  says 
the  above,  Madeleine  has  put  a  chiffon  scarf  over 
her  shoulders.]  But  it's  not  because  of  what  I've 
just  said  that  you  put  this  over  your  shoulders  ? 

Madeleine.  Not  at  all;  it's  because  I'm  a  little 
cold. 

Freydieres.    Just  now,  you  were  too  warm. 

Madeleine.    But  now  I'm  cold,  honestly. 

Freydieres.   Madeleine,  you  're  not  angry  with  me  ? 

Madeleine.  Oh,  no,  my  good  friend,  I  'm  not  angry 
with  you;  on  the  contrary,  I'm  very  grateful  to  you; 
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you  have  never  spoken  this  way  to  me  before.  And 
it  seems,  for  the  first  time,  that  you  have  spoken  to 
me  as  a  woman.  Always  tell  me  what  displeases  you 
in  me,  so  that  I  can  correct  it. 

Freydieres.  But  nothing  can  displease  me  in  you, 
Madeleine,  and  once  more,  I  have  no  right — 

Madeleine.  I  give  it  to  you,  alone ;  I  assure  you  it 
will  give  me  pleasure, — you  can't  know  how  much. 
Give  me  always  this  proof — of  affection,  will  you? 
Besides,  I  shan't  dance  any  more.  You're  right; 
dancing  is  stupid. 

Freydieres.  Don't  do  that. — I  exaggerated;  I've 
gone  a  little  too  far.  Dancing  is  an  elegant  and  even 
healthy  exercise,  if  one  doesn't  carry  it  to  excess,  and 
a  good  dancer  is  not  necessarily  the  despicable  fellow 
I  represented  him  to  be  just  now. — Fortunately 
Prabert  is  an  exception ;  for  one  can  be  a  good  dan- 
cer and  an  honorable  man.  There  are  certain 
qualities  required  that  I  don't  possess. — I've  never 
been  able  to  dance;  I'm  dizzy-headed;  in  my  case 
there  was  even  a  sort  of  secret  pique. 

Madeleine.  Oh,  yes,  now  you  are  joking  and  I 
have  no  longer  any  desire  whatever  to  dance. 

Freydieres.  For  pity  sake,  dance !  Else  you  will 
be  rude  to  the  young  men  to  whom  you've  promised 
dances.  It  would  be  a  great  offence  against  good 
form,  against  the  world. — There  is  nothing  more 
exacting  than  the  law  of  pleasure. 

[During  these  last  ivords,  a  young  man  has  come 
up  to  Madeleine.] 

Young  Man.  Mademoiselle,  I  believe  I  have  the 
honor  of  this  waltz  ? 

Madeleine.    Yes,  Monsieur. 

[She  looks  questioningly  at  Freydieres,  ivho  nods 
his  approval,  and  she  goes  away  on  the  arm  of  the 
young  man.  Freydieres  follows  her  tvith  his  eyes;  he 
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is  unaware  that  for  some  minutes  Claire,  all  the 
while  talking  ivith  Ernstein,  has  been  watching  him 
and  that  now  she  is  behind  him.'] 

Claire.  What  a  dreamer  you  have  become  all  of  a 
sudden ! 

Freydieres.  [Turning,  surprised.]  You  were 
there? 

Claire.  What  were  you  saying  to  Madeleine  that 
was  so  interesting?  You  were  so  much  absorbed 
that  5'^ou  didn't  notice  I  was  there  for  five  minutes 
with  Ernstein ;  you  spoke  with  such  animation — 

Freydieres.  Your  daughter  didn't  wish  to  dance 
any  more  and  I  told  her  that,  at  least,  she  must  keep 
the  engagements  she  had  made. 

Claire.  I  should  have  given  her  the  same  advice. 
{A  silence.']  I  have  just  had  a  conversation  with 
Ernstein  about  a  most  important  matter.  He  has  a 
match  planned  for  my  daughter. 

Freydieres.    Ah ! 

Claire.  A  young  man  who  has  just  come  back 
from  Indo-China — a  fellow  with  a  fine  future,  it 
seems — his  name  is  Heybens.    Do  you  know  him? 

Freydieres.  It  seems  to  me  that  I  know  the  name. 
Did  he  introduce  him  to  you? 

Claire.  No,  he  pointed  him  out  to  me.  He  seems 
like  a  nice  fellow — very  nice,  indeed.  Ernstein  is 
going  to  have  us  to  dinner  with  him  next  week.  But 
there's  nothing  definite  yet.  The  chief  thing  is  to 
please  Madeleine.  Do  you  know,  this  conversation 
with  Ernstein  has  been  a  sudden  awakening  for  me. 

Freytheres.    Awakening? 

Claire.  Yes.  Of  course,  I  knew  I  had  a  daughter 
who  would  marry  some  day  and  that  one  day  or  the 
other  we  must  be  separated.  I  have  often  thought 
of  Madeleine's  marriage,  but  it  appeared  so  indef- 
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inite,  so  far  away.  Now,  suddenly,  here  is  the  ques- 
tion before  me.    Do  you  understand  ? 

Freydieres.    Yes,  I  understand. 

Claire.  I  am  shown  a  gentleman  as  prospective 
son-in-law.  I  have  a  daughter  to  marry.  Only  a 
moment  ago  it  became  a  definite,  imminent  fact.  Then 
suddenly  1  understood  with  a  singular  but  tardy  dis- 
tinctness what  a  very  imprudent  woman  I  have  been. 

Freydieres.    How's  that? 

Claire.  Yes,  I  must  expect  that  several  parties 
wil^ present  themselves  for  Madeleine  this  evening; 
she  is  making  such  a  hit.  I  say  it  without  false  mod- 
esty, but  she  is  dazzling.  If  it  is  not  Monsieur  Hey- 
bens,  it  will  be  another.  The  parents  interested  will 
look  up  the  family  into  which  the  son  wishes  to  enter 
and  if  they  should  learn  my  relations  with  you — only 
think !  It 's  dreadful !  For  it  would  do  the  greatest 
harm  to  my  daughter's  prospects. 

Freydieres.  But  you  appear  upset.  One  would 
think  that  this  idea  of  the  possibility  of  our  liaison 
being  known  had  suddenly  dawned  upon  you. 

Claire.  No,  but  it  has  never  appeared  so  menacing 
as  in  the  last  minute — so  much  so  that  I  imagine  it 
is  the  subject  of  every  conversation  this  evening — 

Freydieres.    What  makes  you  think  so  ? 

Claire.  Of  course,  there's  no  use  discussing  it;  it 
can't  be  explained.  It's  an  impression,  a  presenti- 
ment— a  woman — you  know  how  she  is. 

Freydieres.  You  could  never  keep  people  from 
talking,  seeing  it's  known  everywhere  that  I  am  con- 
stantly received  at  your  house  in  the  greatest  inti- 
macy. 

Claire.  That's  just  it  I  I  have  thought — it  would 
perhaps  be  better  that  you  should  come  to  the  house 
less  frequently — that  you  should,  little  by  little,  make 
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your  calls  farther  apart — even  not  come  at  all — so 
that  people  might  think  there  was — 

Feeydieees.    a  break-off? 

Claiee.  Yes.  I  didn't  dare  say  that  word.  Of 
course,  the  break  will  be  only  pretended,  for  I  shall 
continue  to  see  you  in  a  different  way. — I  shall  see 
you  always. 

Feeydieees.  Of  course ;  but  don't  be  so  much  dis- 
tressed about  the  matter.  I  will  do  what  you  wish — 
as  always,  I  shall  obey  you. 

Claiee.  I  expressed  myself  badly ;  I  beg  your  par- 
don.— I  don't  know  how  to  say  it. 

Feeydieees.    That's  all  right ;  I  understand  you. 

Claiee.  We  will  speak  about  it  tomorrow.  But 
let  us  not  stay  here  away  from  the  rest.  Let  us 
separate ;  that  will  be  better. 

Feeydieees.    I  will  say  good-bye,  then;  I'm  going. 

Claiee.  Good-bye.  I  wish  this  evening  were 
over!    Tomorrow? 

Feeydieees.    Yes.     \He  goes  out.'] 

[Peabeet  comes  in  by  the  door  in  the  right,  fol- 
lowed hy  two  servants,  pushing  a  sort  of  cart,  upon 
which  are  arranged  the  favors  for  the  cotillon.] 

Peabeet.  [To  the  servants.]  Wait — put  this 
there  and  then  go  for  the  baskets.  Put  them  on  the 
sofa  and  on  the  chairs.    - 

[The  servants  follow  the  orders  of  Peabeet.  Mme. 
Eenstein  comes  down  the  stairs  with  Mlle.  Chos- 

CONESCO.] 

Mme.  Eenstein.  [Seeing  Peabeet.  1  Ah,  Made- 
moiselle Chosconesco,  here's  your  partner.  [To 
Peabeet.  1  You  are  getting  everything  ready?  You 
have  all  you  need? 

Peabeet.    Yes,  yes,  thank  you. 

Mme.  Eenstein.    How  soon  will  you  be  ready? 

Peabeet.     Oh,  in  ten  minutes ;  in  a  quarter  of  an 
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hour  we  could  begin.  [To  Mlle.  Chosconesco.]  You 
see,  Mademoiselle,  all  the  favors  are  there.  We  will 
be  near  the  door  and  they  will  be  passed  to  us  in 
order. 

Mlle.  Chosconesco.    What  do  we  begin  with? 

Pkabert.  With  the  flower  arches.  You  have 
your  list? 

Mlle.  Chosconesco.    Yes,  yes. 

Prabert.  If  you  please,  we  will  look  it  through 
together.  [Meanwhile  Mme.  Lacorte  has  entered, 
followed  by  Heybens.] 

Mme.  Lacorte.  [Passing  hy  Prabert.]  How 
beautiful  you  are,  Prabert!  You're  going  to  lead 
the  cotillon  1 

Prabert.  Yes;  it's  not  much  fun  for  me,  I  assure 
you. 

Mme.  Lacorte.  Nor  for  me,  I  wager.  [Followed 
by  Heybens,  she  sits  down.] 

Heybens.  [Much  excited.]  Yes,  it's  easy  to  un- 
derstand; put  yourself  in  my  place.  I've  been  so 
long  deprived!  Then  this  ball,  this  music,  these 
lights,  these  flowers,  these  shoulders ;  they  intoxicate 
me,  intoxicate  me;  and  from  having  talked  only  an 
hour  with  you  who  are  so  pretty,  so  witty  and  who 
must  be  so  good. 

Mme.  Lacorte.    Especially  the  latter! 

Heybens.  I  love  you ;  there  is  no  other  word  for 
it.     I  love  you  with  all  that  the  word  implies. 

Mme.  Lacorte.  My  compliments!  You  don't 
lose  any  time;  you  don't  take  a  round-about  way. 

Heybens.    It's  never  round  about. 

Mme.  Lacorte.  You  are  in  a  hurry — it  might  be 
called  the  return  of  the  prospector.  There  are  no 
women  over  there,  then? 

Heybens.    There  are  the  congdies. 

Mme.  Lacorte.    What  kind  of  animals  are  those! 
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Heybens.  That's  just  what  they  are — animals; 
little,  passive,  uninteresting  things — and  they  are 
yellow,  too. 

Mme.  Lacoete.  Oh,  I  understand ;  I  give  you  the 
effect  of  white  bread  after  the  siege. 

Heybens.  Of  very  white  bread,  if  one  can  judge 
by  what  is  seen. 

Mme.  Lacokte.  What  a  pretty  compliment  from 
a  colonial  I 

Heybens.  It*s  your  fault ;  your  gown — you  are  a 
trifle  exposed. 

Mme.  Lacorte.     You  exaggerate. 

Heybens.  {Looking  into  her  corsage.']  You  must 
admit  that  between  this,  and  a  high-necked  gown, 
there  is  a  great  gap. 

Mme.  Lacorte.     So  long  "as  it  is  filled  up. 

Heybens.  You  fill  it,  and  you  fill  us — with  grati- 
tude! 

Mme.  Lacorte.  How  much  you  must  have  suf- 
fered !  But  I  always  thought  that  in  those  countries 
you  come  from,  love  was  a  highly  perfected  art. 

Heybens    Where  have  you  learned  that? 

Mme.  Lacorte.    In  the  Kama-Soutra. 

Heybens.  Oh,  first  the  Kama-Soutra  is  very  old 
and  then  it  is  in  the  Indies  that  they  practice  love 
that  way.  But  I'm  speaking  of  Annam  and  I  assure 
you  the  congdies  are  no  artists. 

Mme.  Lacorte.  I  want  to  ask  you  if  it  is  true  that 
in  that  country — oh,  no,  I  don't  dare. 

Heybens.    Why,  yes,  dare. 

Mme.  Lacorte.    Well — oh,  no,  I  can't. 

Heybens.     Is  it,  then,  so  terrible? 

Mme.  Lacorte.  Come  nearer  then — I  will  whis- 
per it  in  your  ear.  [She  whispers  to  him  behind  her 
fan.    Meanwhile  Madeleine   luith   the   young   man 
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who  is  her  partner,  comes  into  the  room  and  goes  to 
her  mother.'] 

Madeleine.  Oh,  Mamma,  I  was  looking  for  you. 
Has  Freydieres  gone? 

Claire.    Yes,  he  just  went. 

Madeleine.  This  gentleman  has  invited  me  for 
the  cotillon,  and  I  have  never  danced  the  cotillon — 
so  I  shall  be  very  awkward. 

The  Young  Man.  You  will  get  through  it  all  right. 
First  you  must  learn  the  favors. 

Madeleine.  That's  so.  Let's  go  to  look  at  them. 
[Both  examine  the  favors.  Meanwhile  Mme.  Lacoete 
has  stopped  whispering  to  Heybens.] 

Mme.  Lacorte.     Oh,  you  are  disgusting! 

Heybens.    You  asked  me. 

Mme.  Lacorte.  How  horrible!  I  had  been  told 
'twas  so,  but  I  would  never  believe  it.  You  are  tell- 
ing me  the  truth  ? 

Heybens.     The  simple  truth. 

Mme.  Lacorte.    You  call  that  simple  ? 

Madeleine.  [To  The  Young  Man.]  Oh,  I've 
forgotten  my  fan — I  must  have  left  it  on  the  mantle- 
piece  in  the  drawing-room. 

The  Young  Man.  I  will  bring  it  to  you  in  a  min- 
ute. [Madeleine,  left  alone,  continues  to  look  at  the 
cotillon  favors.  She  is  only  tivo  steps  from  Mme. 
Lacorte  and  Heybens.] 

Heybens.  [To  Mme.  Lacorte  as  he  looks  at 
Claire,  who  is  talking  with  Mme.  Ernstein.]  What 
a  lucky  dog  Freydieres  is ! 

Mme.  Lacorte.  [Who  feels  that  Madeleine  is  just 
behind  her.]     Why  do  you  say  that? 

Heybens.  Because  I'm  looking  at  the  person  who 
is  talking  to  Madame  Ernstein. 

Mme.  Lacorte.    What  connection  has  that? 

Heybens.    What  connection!     Didn't  you  tell  me 
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just  now  that  she  is  his  mistress?     [J^Iadeleine,  who 
has  heard  him,  sinks  upon  a  chair.] 

Mme.  Lacorte.  [With  a  scowl  at  him.]  I  never 
said  that.  [She  gets  up  and  drags  Heybens  away, 
as  he  insists.] 

Heybens.  Oh,  indeed,  that's  too  much;  you  never 
said  that  this  Madame  Jadain — 

Mme.  Lacobte.     [Taking  his  ann.]     Oh,  hush  up! 
[At  this  moment,  the  young  man  returns  to  Made- 
leine.] 

The  Young  IVIan.  Here's  your  fan.  [Seeing  that 
Madeleine  has  fainted,  he  calls.]  Prabert !  Prabert ! 
Come  here ! 

Peabeet.  Go  tell  her  mother. — She's  over  there. 
[The  Young  Man  goes  to  tell  Claiee,  who  runs  up  to 
Madeleine.    People  crowd  around  her.] 

Heybens.    What's  the  matter  with  that  girl? 
Mme.   Lacobte.    It's   Mademoiselle   Jadain — it's 
her  daughter — her  daughter !    She  heard  everything. 
Heybens.    Oh.  you  think  so? 
Mme.  Lacobte.    I'm  sure  of  it.    Oh,  you're  not 
very  clever.    One  sees  very  well  that  you  have  just 
come  back  from  an  uncivilized  country. 

Claiee.  [To  Madeleine.]  What  is  the  matter 
with  you?    Are  you  ill? 

Madeleine.    Yes;  let  us  go  away;  I  can't  stay 
here.    I  don't  know  what's  the  matter ;  I  feel  very  ill. 
Mme.    Eenstein.    Won't    you    take    something, 
Madeleine? 

Madeleine.  No,  no ;  let  us  go  away ;  there  is  noth- 
ing to  do. 

Claiee.  But  wait,  my  child;  perhaps  you  will  be 
better. 

Madeleine.    No,  I  shan't  be  better  here. 

Claiee.    But  what  is  the  matter  with  the  child? 
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Dear  me,  she  is  so  nervous,  she  frightens  me.  Good- 
bye, Madame  Ernstein ;  will  you  excuse  us  ? 

Ebnstein.  [Coming  up.'\  What's  the  matter? 
You  going?  You're  not  going  to  stay  for  the  cotil- 
lon?    They're  just  going  to  begin. 

Claire.  No,  Madeleine  is  ill.  Will  you  be  kind 
enough  to  tell  my  husband?  [Claire  and  Made- 
leine go  out,  accompanied  by  Mme.  Ernstein.  Pba- 
BERT,  Mlle.  Chosconesco  and  The  Young  Man  talk 
together  about  the  incident.] 

Heybens.    I'm  awfully  sorry. 

Mme.  Lacorte.  I  felt  it  coming — but  I  scowled 
at  you  in  vain — you  kept  on  and  on.  When  I  hit 
your  foot,  didn't  you  understand? 

Heybens.    I  didn't  think  it  was  for  that. 

Mme.  Lacorte.  What  a  break!  That  makes  me 
thirsty.  Come,  let's  get  something  to  drink.  [The 
curtain  falls.] 


ACT  IV. 


[Two  weeks  later  in  the  little  draiving-room  of  the 
Jadains.  When  the  curtain  rises,  Claire,  who  is 
alone,  is  turning  over  the  leaves  of  a  book.  Her  sis- 
ter enters.] 

Mme.  Chenevas.  How  is  Madeleine  this  morn- 
ing? 

Claiee.  Always  the  same.  She  didn't  sleep  last 
night.  Then  about  eight  o'clock,  I  had  her  take  the 
medicine  the  doctor  ordered  and  finally  she  has 
dozed  off. 

Mme.  Chenevas.  I  thought  the  doctor  ordered 
you,  in  the  weak  state  in  which  Madeleine  is,  not  to 
give  the  medicine  unless  it  was  absolutely  necessary. 

Claire,  [With  a  gesture  of  discouragement.]  Oh, 
I  know  it;  but  she  hasn't  slept  for  so  many  nights! 
She  doesn't  eat:  she  doesn't  sleep;  that  can't  last 
very  long.     Oh,  I'm  beside  myself,  beside  myself. 

Mme.  Chenevas.     Don't  Claire. 

Claire.  If  one  could  only  know  what's  the  matter 
with  her;  but  here  it's  been  two  weeks  that  she  has 
been  in  this  state. 

Mme.  Chenevas.  Yes,  since  the  ball  at  the  Em- 
steins — that  makes  two  weeks. 

Claire.  It's  dreadful  to  see  your  child  sick  and 
not  be  able  to  help  her.  The  doctor  himself  is  power- 
less; he  has  examined  her,  sounded  her  lungs,  aus- 
cultated her.  He  doesn't  find  anything  wrong.  Be- 
sides she  doesn't  complain  of  anything.  She  says 
she  doesn't  suffer  any  and  yet  she  is  wasting  away. 

Mme.  Chenevas.    He  says  she  has  neurasthenia. 

Claire.  That's  their  great  word  when  their  knowl- 
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edge  fails  them;  but  one  doesn't  become  neuras- 
thenic in  a  minute ;  there  must  be  symptoms — the  dis- 
ease must  progress.  She  became  sad  suddenly — 
and  silent,  she,  who  was  the  delight  of  this  house 
and  radiated  the  joy  of  living.  The  night  before, 
even,  she  ate,  she  slept,  she  sang,  she  laughed ! 

Mme.  Chenevas.  She  dreamed  also — she  has 
some  secret  grief ;  perhaps  a  sick  heart  for  which  we 
must  seek  the  cause. 

Claire.  {With  a  little  impatience.']  "When  will 
you  stop  saying  that!  But  think  how  I  have  several 
times  asked  Madeleine  and  with  what  anxiety.  It's 
of  no  use;  she  says  nothing;  she  has  seen  how  dis- 
tressed I  am,  has  seen  me  weeping.  Once,  only  once, 
I  thought  she  was  finally  going  to  speak;  but,  sud- 
denly she  checked  herself  and  I  detected  behind  that 
pale  brow,  a  will,  a  determination  to  say  nothing. 
What  can  there  be  behind  that — behind  that.  [She 
strikes  her  forehead.]  She  says  nothing  more  to 
you? 

Mme.  Chenevas.     No. 

Claire.  But  she  has  the  greatest  confidence  in 
you ;  you  are  her  friend. 

Mme.  Chenevas.     So  are  you. 

Claire.  Yes,  but  I  don't  know  any  more  what  to 
do.  Just  now  I  was  reading  this  medical  book;  I 
thought  I  should  be  more  clear  sighted  than  the  doc- 
tors.    Oh,  dear  me ! 

Mme.  Chenevas.    It's — her  heart  you  must  read. 

Claire.    Yes, — ^her  heart,  but  how? 

Mme.  Chenevas.     Listen.    I  have  an  idea. 

Claire.    What? 

Mme.  Chenevas.    Her  journal. 

Claire.    Do  you  think — ! 

Mme.  Chenevas.    Yes — that  blank  book  her  father 
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gave  her, — where  she  writes  her  thoughts,  her  im- 
pressions. 

Claike.     Oh,  we  shall  find  nothing  there. 

Mme.  Chenevas.  Who  knows  %  Perhaps  we  shall 
get  a  hint. 

Claire.  For  two  weeks,  she  has  written  nothing 
in  it.    Do  you  know  where  the  journal  is  ? 

Mme.  Chenevas.  Yes,  it's  in  her  room — in  one  of 
her  bureau  drawers. 

Claibe.  Well,  go  to  look  for  it  while  she  is  asleep. 
[Mme.  Chenevas  goes  out;  Claiee  remains  alone 
some  secoiids;  then  Etienne  comes  in  from-  his 
study.    He  carries  his  hat,  ready  to  go  out.] 

Etienne.     She  has  finally  gone  to  sleep? 

Claire.     Yes. 

Etienne.  Let's  hope  it  will  do  her  good.  Poor 
child,  it's  distressing;  I  don't  know  any  more  how 
to  live;  I  have  no  taste  for  anything.  In  the  midst 
of  all  this,  I  must  go  on  with  my  business.  Well, 
I'm  obliged  to  do  some  errands  before  lunch.  I  will 
be  back  at  twelve,  half  past  twelve.  By  the  way,  I 
received  a  letter  from  Freydieres  this  morning.  He's 
going  to  come  pretty  soon  to  say  goodbye  to  us. 

Claire.     Goodbye?    He's  going  away? 

Etienne.    It  looks  like  it. 

Claire.    Where  is  he  going? 

Etienne.  To  Tunis  for  that  case  that  he's  told 
us  about.  He'll  explain  it  to  you.  At  all  events, 
keep  him  till  I  come  in  for  I  would  like  to  say  good- 
bye to  him.     Try  to  have  him  stay  to  lunch. 

Claiee.    Very  well. 

Etienne.    Well,  goodbye.     [He  goes  out.] 

Claire.     [Left  alone.]     He's  going  away! 
[Mme.  Chenevas  enters.] 

Claire.    You  have  it? 

Mme.  Chenevas.    Yes. 
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Claire.     She  didn  't  wake  up  ? 
.   Mme.  Chenevas.     No  ;  I  went  so  quietly. 

Claire.  She  doesn't  mistrust  us,  and  we  are  abus- 
ing her  confidence. 

Mme.  Chenevas.  Since  she  won't  speak — you  are 
her  mother — you  have  a  perfect  right  and  in  such  a 
case  all  means  are  justifiable. 

Claire.  You  are  right.  But  this  book  locks ;  we 
haven 't  the  key.  I  dread  to  open  it.  Well,  anyway — 
\^She  takes  from  a  table  near  her  a  little  metal  paper 
knife  and  breaks  open  the  clasp. — She  reads:]  "Jan- 
uary 1st — I  begin  my  journal  today.  1  need  to  have 
a  confidant  and  to  put  down  the  thoughts  which,  for 
some  time,  have  deluded  and  oppressed  me.  I  have 
a  sort  of  feverish  hope. 

''January  4th. — He  comes  back  today.  This  whole 
week  without  seeing  him  has  seemed  endless.  It's 
cold ;  it  rains,  and  yet  I  am  so  full  of  joy  that  I  could 
shout.  I  understand  those  who  have  faith  and  who, 
in  certain  countries,  on  Easter  day,  kiss  each  other 
in  the  streets,  saying,  'Christ  is  risen!' 

' '  Thursday  evening. — He  has  been  here.  Alas !  My 
poor  joy  is  now  turned  to  sadness.  I  am  discouraged. 
He  always  speaks  to  me  as  if  I  were  a  child.  He 
does  not  perceive  anything. ' ' 

Mme.  Chenevas.    It's  Freydieres. 

Claire.     It  can't  be  anyone  else. 

Mme.  Chenevas.    What  is  the  matter  with  you? 

Claire.  Nothing,  nothing!  [She  continues  to 
read.]  Yes,  that's  it;  she  loves  him;  she  loves  him. 
That's  all;  it's  not  necessary  to  go  on — we  know 
what  to  think. 

Mme.  Chenevas.  A  young  girl's  love  is  not  very 
serious. 

Claire.    Her  feelings  are  never  superficial. 

Mme.  Chenevas.     She  loves  him,  but  that  is  no 
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reason  why  she  should  be  so  sick  as  she  is.  There 
must  be  something  else.  Does  he  love  her,  that's  the 
question? 

Claiee.    Yes — but  leave  me,  please,  will  you? 

Mme.  Chenevas.    Yes. 

[She  goes  out;  Claiee  remains  several  seconds, 
leaning  on  her  elbow  in  thought.  She  does  not  hear 
Madeleine  open  the  door  very  carefully.  Now  her 
daughter  in  a  white  tea  gown,  is  behind  her,  very 
pale.] 

Madeleine.  [Very  much  provoked.]  Ah,  it's  you 
who  have  my  journal.  Why  did  you  take  it?  Why 
did  you  do  that?  You  had  no  right;  it's  mine;  it's 
not  yours — it's  wicked — ^what  you  have  done. 

Claiee.  Madeleine,  Madeleine,  you  forget  you 
are  speaking  to  your  mother. 

Madeleine.  I  am  speaking  to  the  one  who  has  in- 
truded upon  my  most  intimate  thoughts,  who  has 
profaned  my  soul. 

Claiee.    Be  silent,  be  silent ! 

Madeleine.  Yes.  [She  takes  the  book  and  throws 
it  to  the  other  end  of  the  room.]  Oh,  I  have  no  use 
for  it  any  more;  I  don't  care  for  it  any  longer; — 
you  may  keep  it.  Everybody  may  read  it  now — it's 
all  the  same  to  me. 

Claiee.  [Very  gently,  going  to  pick  up  the  book.] 
You  are  wrong,  Madeleine,  to  be  angry.  I  had  a 
right  to  do  what  I  did. 

Madeleine.  Then  why  did  you  do  it  secretly? 
Wliy  did  you  take  advantage  of  my  sleep  to  slip  into 
my  room  and  rummage  around  in  my  drawers  ?  You 
hoped  that  you  could  put  the  book  back  in  its  place 
before  I  should  wake  up  and  that  I  should  perceive 
nothing;  and  your  curiosity  has  been  satisfied.  Un- 
fortunately, you  miscalculated ;  I  waked  up  in  time. 
Besides,  I  dreamed  that  someone  entered  my  room, 
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and  in  my  sleep,  I  saw — yes  I  saw  that  somebody 
took  tliis  book  from  me. 

Claike.  Ah,  my  poor  child,  I  did  not  make  any 
such  calculations,  and  it  is  not  my  curiosity  that  I 
wanted  to  satisfy  but  my  anxiety  that  I  wanted  to 
relieve.  Here  it  is  two  weeks,  only  think,  that  I 
have  seen  you  preyed  upon  by  some  suffering — I 
don't  know  what;  that  I  have  seen  you  extremely 
sad  and  stubbornly  silent.  You  have  withdrawn 
within  yourself ;  it  seems  that  you  have  lost  all  con- 
fidence in  me  and  that  a  great  gulf  has  opened  be- 
tween us. 

Madeleine.  If  I  kept  silent,  it  is  evident  that  I 
wished  to  keep  my  secret  and  if  I  had  wished  also  to 
die  with  this  secret,  it  concerned  only  myself.  My 
inner  life  belongs  to  me,  I  suppose ;  and  I  intend  to 
have  it  respected.  I  told  you  nothing  and  I  have 
nothing  to  tell.  I  am  no  longer  a  child,  and  there 
comes  an  age  when  girls  no  longer  show  themselves 
all  naked  even  to  their  mothers. 

Claire.  Oh,  how  you  misunderstand  my  affection  I 
But  your  anger  does  not  provoke  me  nor  do  your 
cruel  words  wound  me.  It's  not  my  dear  Madeleine 
who  speaks  now ;  it  is  not  the  child  that  I  have  rocked 
and  nourished  and  that  I  have  brought  up  with  so 
much  love,  but  a  sad  and  feverish  person;  and  if  I 
wished  so  much  to  know  your  secret,  it  was  only  to 
try  to  assuage  this  grief  and  to  cure  this  fever.  So 
I  used  the  only  means  within  my  power,  since  you 
said  nothing.  This  means  seems  to  you  despotic 
and  disloyal — and  I  grant  it.  Well,  I  beg  your  par- 
don— I  beg  your  pardon,  Madeleine. 

Madeleine.  [With  a  movement  towards  her 
mother."]    Oh,  Mamma! 

Claire.  And  then  what  have  I  discovered  that's 
so  terrible?    You're  in  love.    Why  keep  it  a  secret! 
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It's  not  a  crime  to  love,  nor  a  disgrace;  one  is  not 
mistress  of  her  heart. 

Madeleine.  It's  not  that;  you  are  mistaken — it's 
not  that.  Then  I  don't  love  him  any  longer;  I  can't 
love  him  any  longer.  It's  over  with;  it's  over  with 
forever. 

[She  throws  herself  upon  the  sofa  and  breaks  into 
sohsJ] 

Claire.  {Going  to  her.]  Why,  Madeleine,  my 
dear,  what  is  the  matter! 

Madeleine.  Oh,  mother,  I  am  so  unhappy !  You 
can't  know  what  I  suffer.  I  beg  your  pardon — it's 
not  my  fault — I  didn't  want  to  cry.  I  didn't  want  to 
say  anything — but  my  life  is  ruined. 

Claire,    At  your  age,  how  can  you  say  that? 

Madeleine.  Yes,  ruined;  I  know  very  well  what 
I'm  saying.  Oh,  I  feel  so  badly,  so  badly !  It  seems 
to  me  that  someone  crushes  my  bursting  heart  into 
my  breast  and  then  pounds  on  it  so  as  to  make  it  a 
poor  little  thing — a  poor  little  thing  all  broken. 

Claire.    But  I  can't  let  you — 

Madeleine.    You  can  do  nothing. 

Claire.  Yes,  I  can  hear  you ;  I  can  listen  to  you. 
Now,  come  very  near  me,  on  my  knees,  as  you  did 
when  you  were  very  little. 

[She  takes  her  on  her  knees.] 

Madeleine.  I  can't  say  anything — especially  to 
you. 

Claire.    Why,  to  me? 

Madeleine.  Because  you  are  my  mother,  whom  I 
worship. 

Claire.  [Speaking  with  precaution  and  groping, 
so  to  speak,  like  a  person  who  is  walking  without  a 
light  in  a  dark  and  unfamiliar  roo7n.]  Forget,  then, 
that  I  am  your  mother — think  that  we  are  two 
women  and  that  women  are  all  equal  in  the  pain  of 
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loving.  Now,  speak;  I  will  help  you.  Why  can't 
you  love  him  any  longer?  The  other  evening  per- 
haps you  said  something  to  him — I  don't  know — I 
am  trying  to  think.  Sometimes  when  one  has  a  deep 
feeling,  one  betrays  it  in  spite  of  oneself.  And  then, 
in  the  excitement  of  the  ball,  in  the  joy  of  being 
pretty  and  receiving  attention,  you  may  have  said 
something  significant — definite — that  he  did  not  un- 
derstand, that  he  did  not  wish  to  understand. 

Madeleine.  Oh,  no,  it's  not  that — just  the  oppo- 
site. 

Claire.  {As  to  herself.']  Just  the  opposite?  Ah, 
ah  I  Well,  then,  this  evening,  something  happened. 
Speak ;  be  courageous. 

Madeleine.  Oh,  well, — I'm  going  to  tell  you 
everything,  because  I  can't  keep  it  to  myself  any 
longer.  It  strangles  me.  Well,  then — oh,  no,  it  isn't 
possible!    I  can't! 

Claire.  Madeleine,  my  child,  what  can  it  be?  I 
beseech  of  you  to  tell  me. 

Madeleine.  Oh,  well,  then — ^it's  a  conversation  I 
heard.  Some  people  were  speaking — a  man  and  a 
woman  that  I  don 't  know.  I  was  seated  near  them ; 
they  didn't  know  that  I  was  your  daughter. 

Claire.    Yes,  yes,  go  on. 

Madeleine.  They  spoke  of  you  and  of  him,  and 
they  said  that  you  were  his — 

Claire.    It's  not  true!    It's  not  true! 

Madeleine.    But  you  haven't  let  me — 

Claire.  I  guess  what  they  might  say  and  I  think 
I  hear  them.  I  understand  now  your  despair  and 
your  silence  and  why  you  have  spoken  to  me  just 
now,  not  as  a  girl  to  her  mother,  but  as  a  woman  to 
her  rival;  no,  I  am  not  your  rival.  My  poor  child, 
it  is  true,  you  do  not  know  what  the  world  is,  but  a 
cruel  moment  has  been  sufficient  for  you  to  learn  its 
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wickedness,  its  thoughtlessness  and  the  customary 
tone  of  its  conversations. 

Madeleine.  But  they  said  that  about  you,  Mamma, 
about  you. 

Claike.  There  is  no  woman  that  is  safe  from  these 
insinuations  and  these  slanders ;  you  will  understand 
this  later.  A  man  and  a  woman  are  intimate,  are 
friends,. the  world  draws  from  it  certain  conclusions. 

Madeleine.  But  these  people  do  not  know  you; 
you  have  done  nothing  to  them ;  they  are  bad,  then. 

Claiee.  No,  perhaps  they  are  not  bad;  they  said 
that  without  attaching  any  importance  to  it,  not 
knowing  that  you  were  there  and  that  what  they  said 
so  lightly,  would  fall  heavily  on  your  heart — for  you 
believed  it. 

jNIadeleine.  No,  no.  I  didn't  want  to  believe  it. 
I  mean,  I  don't  know — I  wanted  to  forget  those 
horrid  words,  but,  in  spite  of  myself,  I  heard  them 
continually ;  they  rang  in  my  ears.  It  was  the  down- 
fall in  you  of  my  fondest  ideal,  and  in  him  of  my 
sweetest  dream.  Oh,  those  words!  I  should  have 
heard  them  always  or  rather  I  should  have  died  of 
them!    Yes,  died! 

Claiee.     Don't  say  that. 

Madeleine.  Only  an  hour  ago,  I  assure  you,  I 
didn't  care  much  for  life.  I  remember  that  evening 
I  was  so  happy;  I  had  just  been  talking  with  him, 
and  for  the  first  time  I  was  sure  he  loved  me. 

Claiee.    How  ? 

Madeleine.  Oh,  he  didn't  tell  me  he  did.  He  is 
far  too  considerate  for  that;  but  you  know,  we 
women  are  not  deceived  in  such  a  matter — ^we  feel 
those  things,  and  then — imagine  it — we  had  a  little 
spat  and  I  saw  it  was  because  he  was  jealous  of  a  fool 
with  whom  I  danced,  a  certain  Prabert — Prabert, 
just  think  of  it!    It's  crazy!    He  controlled  himself 
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right  off,  of  course.  Just  the  same,  he  got  angiy — 
and  I  was  so  glad — and  there,  a  few  minutes  after, 
those  people  had  to — oh,  it's  dreadful!  Then  I  un- 
derstood his  reserve  with  me,  his  coldness  for  some- 
time back  and  why  he  no  longer  came  to  the  house  so 
often,  as  if  he  wished  to  avoid  me,  to  shun  me — and 
then  this  thought,  especially  that  such  a  thing  was 
the  obstacle  to  my  happiness. 

Claire.    But  you  don't  believe  it  now  any  longer! 

Madeleine.     No,  I  don't  believe  it  any  longer. 

Claire.    Ah,  you  don't  say  that  with  conviction. 

Madeleine.  No,  it's  not  true ;  it's  not  true !  You 
assure  me  on  your  word — you  swear  it  ? 

Claire.    Yes,  I  swear  it. 

Madeleine.    On  my  life  ? 

Claire.  Yes,  on  your — [she  checks  herself  and 
says] — on  your  happiness,  for,  you  see,  life  without 
happiness  is  nothing — on  your  happiness — 

Madeleine.    But  my  happiness  is  to  be  his  wife! 

Claire.  Since  you  love  him  and  he  loves  you,  you 
shall  be  his  wife.    Do  you  believe  me  now? 

Madeleine.  Oh,  yes,  mamma.  I  beg  your  par- 
don. Ah,  if  you  knew  what  a  weight  has  been  re- 
moved. I  breathe;  I  live  again;  I  am  going  to  be 
well ;  I  feel  it,  I  promise  you.  You  shall  not  be  sad 
any  more  on  my  account.  I'll  not  make  you  cry 
again. 

[At  this  moment  a  maid  comes  in.] 

IVIarie.  Madame,  Monsieur  Freydieres  wishes  to 
speak  to  you. 

Claire.  Tell  Madame  Chenevas  to  come  here. 
Have  Monsieur  Freydieres  come  in  when  I  ring. 

Marie.    Very  well,  Madame. 

[She  goes  out.] 

Madeleine.    It's  he;  it's  he!    I  don't  want  to  see 
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him; — I'm  going  away.  What  are  you  going  to  say 
to  himt  Be  sure  to  question  him  very  carefully. 
Don't  seem  to  be  throwing  me  at  his  head.  Well,  T 
trust  myself  to  you.     My  happiness  is  in  your  hands. 

Claike.     You  may  entrust  it  to  me ;  it  will  be  safe, 

[Mme.  Chenevas  enters.'] 

Mme.  Chenevas.    You  wanted  me  ? 

Claire.  Yes,  Freydieres  is  here.  I  want  to  speak 
to  him;  take  Madeleine  away  and  stay  with  her. 

Mme.  Chenevas.    Yes. 

[She  goes  out  with  Madeleine;  Claike  remains 
alone,  a  prey  to  what  thoughts  can  he  imagined; 
then  she  rings.   The  maid  shows  Freydieees  in.] 

Freydieres.     Good  morning,  Claire;  how  are  you? 

Claire.     Not  very  well,  as  you  can  imagine. 

Freydieres.    How  is  Madeleine  this  morning? 

Claire.  Better,  thank  you ;  at  least  I  hope  she  is 
going  to  be  better.  Ah,  I  have  had  two  wretched 
weeks.  I  have  thought  a  good  deal  and  I  must  speak 
to  you  very  seriously.  [She  motions  him  to  sit 
down.]  For  some  time,  life  has  been  very  sad 
around  me  and  in  the  midst  of  so  many  anxieties  of 
all  sorts,  I  have  found  out — I  have  come  to  feel  that 
I  ought  not  to  love  you  any  more  as  in  the  past.  Oh, 
I  shall  always  have  for  you,  don't  doubt  it,  a  great 
affection;  but  I  want  to  ask  you  if  we  can't  both 
agree  to  change  our  love,  which  has  so  much  torture 
and  remorse  and  perhaps  disaster,  into  a  faithful, 
devoted  friendship,  full  of  calm  security — that 
doesn't  mean  that  we  must  forget.  Does  such  a  re- 
quest from  me  surprise  you  ? 

Freydieres.  I  must  admit  it  does.  But  why  such 
a  change? 

Claire.  I  am  no  longer  the  woman  that  you  have 
known.  So  far  I  have  always  believed  that  love  was 
everything.     I  have  been  imprudent,   jealous,   sen- 
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sual,  exclusive,  passionate,  but,  you  see,  there  are 
other  things  also.  I  have  realized  it  fully  today ;  all 
that  was  needed  to  have  my  feelings  towards  you 
change  was  that  Madeleine  should  fall  sick  and  that 
I  should  feel  myself  being  punished  in  her.  Jacques, 
for  five  years  you  have  been  my  only  reason  for  liv- 
ing ;  you  will  remain,  whatever  may  happen,  the  only 
one  whom  I  have  ever  loved. 

Feeydieres.    My  dear  Claire ! 

Claire.  Besides,  it  seems  that  you  are  going 
away? 

Feeydieres.    Yes. 

Claire.  It  was  only  a  moment  ago  and  from 
Etienne  that  I  learned  this  news. 

Freydieres.  Don't  be  offended;  all  these  last 
days,  I  could  not  speak  to  you  about  it,  in  the  midst 
of  all  your  anxieties.  Besides,  the  date  of  my  leav- 
ing was  not  definitely  decided ;  but  now  I  leave  Paris 
day  after  tomorrow. 

Claire.  Yes,  you  are  going  away  because  you  do 
not  love  me  any  more. 

Freydieres.     Claire,  why  do  you  say  that  ? 

Claire.  Because,  anticipating  your  pity,  I  wanted 
to  come  to  the  aid  of  your  weakness.  For  a  long 
time  I  have  felt  you  were  growing  away  from  me 
and  I  have  spoken  first  so  as  to  make  the  disagree- 
able task  of  speaking  to  me  easier  for  you.  Don't 
spare  me  then.  Be  frank  and  brave.  But  you  are 
weeping. 

Freydieres.  Yes,  I  am  weeping — for  you,  and  for 
the  pain  I  am  giving  you — for  I've  not  been  the  dupe 
of  your  generous  ruse. 

Claire.  No,  you've  not  been  the  dupe;  but  you've 
not  protested ;  you've  not  cried  out  against  it.  Then 
weep — your  tears  are  an  avowal.  You  don't  love  me 
any  longer;  it  is  not  your  fault.    I  bear  you  no  ill 
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will.  On  the  contrary,  I  pity  you  for  you  are  un- 
happy. A  tragedy  is  taking  place  in  your  heart, 
for  you  not  only  do  not  love  me  any  more  but  you 
love  another. 

Freydieres.    I  swear  to  you — 

Claire.    You  love  another  and  it  is  my  daughter. 

Freydieres.    No,  Claire,  you  are  mistaken. 

Claire.  Ah,  so  much  the  worse ;  for  she  loves  you 
and  what  is  more  serious,  she  has  reason  to  believe 
that  you  loved  her. 

Freydieres.    I  have  never  told  her  so. 

Claire.  Ah,  you  see !  Well,  that  is  what  I  want 
to  know.  You  are  a  wretch.  It  is  horrible  what 
you  have  just  said ;  there  is  no  name  for  it.  I  under- 
stand that  you  have  had  enough  of  me.  At  the  end 
of  five  years  I  have  ceased  to  please  you.  Five  years ! 
That's  pretty  long  and  I  can't  complain.  I  have 
given  you  all  my  heart  and  all  my  body;  you  don't 
wish  them  any  longer ;  so  be  it !  I  understand  that 
you  are  tired  of  adultery  and  of  its  complications, 
of  its  precautions  and  of  its  restraints.  I  under- 
stand that  you  want  a  lover  who  is  free.  I  remem- 
ber also  that  you  are  reaching  an  age  when  a  man 
feels  the  need  of  having  a  home  of  his  own.  I  should 
have  understood  that  you  would  leave  me  to  marry ; 
that  you  would  choose  a  girl;  that  is  natural — but 
not  my  daughter.  Oh,  no,  not  her!  She  should 
have  been  sacred  to  you  above  all  things ;  you  should 
not  have  even  so  much  as  thought  of  her — and  yet 
you  did  think  of  her. 

Freydieres.  You  are  mistaken,  Claire.  But  what 
design  do  you  attribute  to  me  then?  You  speak  to 
me  as  if  I  were  to  blame  for  what  has  happened,  but 
I  don't  know  how  this  feeling  was  born  in  me — 
truly,  I  don't  know.  But  think  how  I  have  seen  her 
constantly;  then,  to  live  continually  with  her  has 
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been  a  dangerous  test.  I  have  been  enamored,  in 
spite  of  myself — yes,  in  spite  of  myself — by  that  mys- 
terious charm  of  the  young  girl  which,  in  the  case 
of  Madeleine,  is  overpowering  because  it  comes  from 
innocence  itself.  And  then  one  does  not  distrust 
oneself;  one  does  not  think  so  sweet  a  perfume  will 
intoxicate  one,  but  it  does  intoxicate  him  and  he  is 
completely  permeated  with  it.  I  didn't  understand 
what  was  taking  place  in  me.  What  I'm  telling  you 
now  I  did  not  formulate  even  to  myself.  Besides  it 
has  not  been  a  long  time  since  I  thought  of  her  as  a 
child,  as  a  little  girl  that  I  had  known — and  it  was 
only  the  day  when  I  perceived  the  confusion  she  ex- 
perienced near  me,  that  I  understood  the  nature  of 
the  charm  I  felt  near  her — and  her  love  has  revealed 
mine  to  me.  Then  I  wished  to  flee.  I  didn't  want 
to  come  to  this  house  any  more.  Remember,  you 
were  the  first  to  be  alarmed  at  my  absence.  There 
was  then  no  premeditation  on  my  part  nor  treason 
towards  you.  I  have  not  made  her  love  me.  I  have 
never  said  one  word  of  love  to  her.  I  neither  defend 
nor  accuse  myself.  I  am  simply  explaining  to  you 
sincerely. 

Claire.    Cruelly. 

Freydieres.  It's  the  same  thing.  I  am  explaining 
to  you  what  has  taken  place  in  me, — and  you  ought 
to  believe  me.  Claire,  I  beg  you  to  believe  me.  The 
proof  is,  that  I  have  decided  not  to  see  her  any  more. 

Claire.  I  believe  you — I  believe  you.  But  it  is 
none  the  less  horrible  for  me.  Only  think  I — ^you  two ! 
— you  two !  And  I  can  say  nothing.  It  is  you — you 
— who  plunge  the  knife  into  my  heart;  and  my 
daughter  who  stops  my  mouth  so  that  I  cannot  cry 
out.  You  two  will  murder  me.  [She  breaks  into 
sobs.'] 

Freydieres.   Claire,  listen  to  me. 
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Claiee.  [In  tears.]  Oh,  let  me  alone! — let  me 
alone!  Don't  say  anything  more.  I  had  resolved 
to  be  more  courageous,  but  it's  too  much  for  me. 
I  don't  blame  you,  even.  I'm  not  jealous  of  my 
daughter,  am  I? — I  did  wrong  to  have  you  become 
so  intimate  in  the  family.  I  should  have  foreseen 
that  one  day  Madeleine  would  be  eighteen  years  old ; 
.but  one  never  thinks  of  that  other  danger — that  you 
would  find  again  in  her — they  say  she  resembles  me 
— your  first  and  early  love  for  me.  Oh,  don't  pro- 
test; it's  all  the  same  to  me  now!  I  don't  care  for 
anything  any  more.  One  hour  like  this  makes  one 
grow  twenty  years  older.  I  shall  be  more  than  pld ; 
I  shall  survive  myself.  But  it's  no  longer  a  question 
of  me.  It's  a  question  of  my  daughter.  What  are 
you  going  to  do  ? 

Freydieres.  I  have  told  you:  I  am  going  away, 
and  I  shall  not  see  her  again. 

Claire.   I  can't  tell  Madeleine  that. 

Freydieres.   You  have  nothing  to  tell  her. 

Claire.  She  knows  that  you  are  here,  and  after 
the  explanation  that  I  have  just  had  with  her 

Freydieres.    The  explanation? 

Claire.  I  have  just  learned  from  her,  herself,  why 
she  was  upset  the  other  evening,  at  the  Ernsteins'. 
She  has  confessed  to  me  that  that  evening  she  over- 
heard a  conversation  which  revealed  our  liaison.  Do 
you  understand? 

Freydieres.    Oh!    And  then? 

Claire.  Then  I  cried  out  that  it  wasn't  true.  I 
took  my  oath  upon  her  life — upon  her  happiness — 
and  I  did  not  hesitate  to  take  such  an  oath,  I  assure 
you. 

Freydieres.   You  did  right — just  right. 

Claire.    I  did  right,  didn't  I? 

Freydieres.   Yes. 
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Claire.  I  went  further,  so  that  in  spite  of  the 
oath  there  shouldn't  remain  the  slightest  doubt, 
since  you  both  love  each  other.  I  told  her  that  she 
should  be  your  wife. 

Freydieres.  What!  You  would  have  me  marry 
Madeleine!  See  here,  Claire,  don't  think  of  it — it's 
impossible.  I  don't  want  to — I  can't.  And  it  is  you 
who  propose  such  a  thing  to  me?  But  you  certainly 
have  not  thought  it  over.  You  certainly  have  not 
considered  the  dreadful  situation  that  such  a  solu- 
tion would  put  us  in. 

Claire.  I'm  not  concerned  about  us,  but  about 
Madeleine.  She  will  not  know — that  is  the  essential 
thing. 

Freydieres.  But  suppose,  later,  she  should  learn 
the  truth  ?  She  would  have  the  right  to  reproach  us 
for  having  built  her  happiness  upon  a  deception. 

Claire.   Upon  a  sacrifice. 

Freydieres.  Your  sacrifice  blinds  you  too  much  to 
the  nature  of  the  resolution  you  have  taken. 

Claire.  But  when  a  woman  has  a  man  by  her  side 
who  can  defend  her,  there  are  certain  things  that 
people  don't  come  to  tell  her.  The  world  is  not 
brave. 

Freydieres.  Ah  I  since  you  speak  of  it,  how  will 
the  world  judge  us?  It  will  say  that  you  have  shame- 
lessly given  your  lover  to  your  daughter,  and  it  will 
understand  on  our  part  in  such  a  union,  the  basest 
arrangement. 

Claire.  The  world  will  not  save  my  daughter. 
Then  it's  of  no  account  what  it  will  say.  I  have 
sworn  to  Madeleine  that  I  have  not  been  your  mis- 
tress. I  have  promised  her  that  she  shall  be  your 
wife.    We  are  bound  by  my  promise. 

Freydieres   You  are — not  I. 

Claire.  We  are  both  alike  bound. 
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Freydieres.  Now,  see  here,  Claire,  a  thing  like 
this  is  impossible.  We  are  discussing  it  like  two 
enemies — two  adversaries.  It  is  dreadful.  Now, 
let  us  unite.  Let  us  work  together.  There  are  rea- 
sons to  give  to  Madeleine.  Yes,  it  is  true  our  love 
founders  hopelessly  in  such  frightful  circumstances, 
but  we  ought  to  remain  friends — two  tender,  sorrow- 
ful friends.  I  have  loved  you,  Claire ;  I  have  loved 
you.  I  am  tortured  myself,  and  I  suffer.  I  weep — 
I  have  all  the  heartrending  anguish  of  the  separa- 
tion. But,  at  least,  let  us  not  make  a  bride's  bouquet 
out  of  the  funeral  wreath.  Ah !  believe  me,  your  sac- 
rifice is  vain;  it  is  not  Madeleine's  happiness  you 
have  decided. 

Claire.   Why? 

Freydieres.  Because  happiness  is  more  exacting; 
because,  admitting,  even,  that  she  would  never  know 
anything,  and  that  her  confidence  in  you  has  dis- 
pelled all  her  doubts,  you  would  always  be,  virtu- 
ally, mysteriously  near  us — ^between  us ;  her  woman's 
instinct  would  divine  your  wandering  presence,  and 
her  filial  heart  would  break  with  anguish.  No,  I'm 
perfectly  sure  we  should  not  be  happy. 

Claire.  Oh,  don't  say  that!  Already  I  was  near 
you — between  you — and  yet  you  loved  each  other. 
But  if  this  door  should  open  now,  and  Madeleine 
should  come  in,  the  brightness  of  a  beautiful  day 
would  come  in  with  her;  you  would  no  longer  peer 
into  the  gloomy  past,  and  happiness  would  appear 
to  you  certain  and  desirable. 

Freydieres.  I  know  nothing  about  it.  Perhaps  it 
is  true.  Everything  is  possible;  but  I  don't  want 
even  to  think  of  it;  I  don't  want  to  live,  knowing 
you  are  buried  alive.  No,  no,  Claire ;  listen  to  me ! 
I  am  ready  to  do  anything.  I  will  go  away  forever ; 
I  will  completely  disappear,  if  it  is  necessary.     I 
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will  begin  life  again,  somewhere  else,  no  matter 
where;  but  for  Madeleine  it  would  be  as  if  I  were 
dead, 

Claire.   Then  she  will  say,  "It  was  true,  then!** 

Feeydieres.  Why,  no.  Tell  her  that  she  was  mis- 
taken— that  I  do  not  love  her ;  for  I  have  never  said 
anything  that  would  lead  her  to  believe 

Claire.  Your  way  of  acting  with  her  has  shown 
it,  and  your  fit  of  jealousy  the  other  evening  broke 
out  before  penetrating  eyes.  Well,  there  you  should 
have  been  a  better  master  of  yourself. 

Freydieres.  Oh,  why  have  I  known  Madeleine? 
Ah,  yes,  you  did  wrong  to  draw  me  to  your  house, 
and  I  did  wrong  not  to  resist.  Then  your  daughter 
has  grown  up  near  us,  in  the  subtle  influence  of  our 
love — in  the  contagious  atmosphere  of  our  guilty 
love ;  and,  from  compromise  to  compromise,  we  have 
come  to-day  to  discuss  —  to  dare  to  discuss — an 
infamy — a  veritable  crime. 

Claire.  How  many  a  secret  tragedy  takes  place 
around  us,  and  we  are  ignorant  of  the  silent  denoue- 
ment  


Freydieres.   And  false- 
Clairb.   And  painful- 


Freydieres.   The  pain  is  no  excuse. 

Claire.  My  excuse  is  that  for  two  weeks  I  have 
witnessed  the  agony  of  my  child,  and  there  is  only 
one  way  to  save  her. 

Freydieres.   You  are  possessed  now  with  the  idea 

lat  your  daughter  might  die,  and  this  idea  hides 
everything  else;  but  she  is  eighteen  years  old. — 
Eighteen !  That  is  to  say,  a  whole  lifetime  is  before 
her  in  which  to  forget, — and  she  will  forget. 

Claire.  And  if  she  shouldn  't  be  one  of  those  who 
forget, — should  there  be  only  one  chance  of  her 
dying  of  it, — it  is  this  one  chance  that  we  must  avert. 
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Preydieres.  Oh,  you'd  better  have  told  her  the 
truth! 

Claire.  It's  only  in  novels  that  one  tells  the  truth. 
But,  in  life,  when  chance  discovers  it,  one  tries  to 
cover  it  up  in  order  not  to  provoke  some  irreparable 
misfortune. 

Freydieres.  The  truth  is  far  better,  however,  with 
all  its  consequences,  than  such  an  anomalous  situ- 
ation as  ours. 

Claire.  You  would,  then,  prefer  to  have  me  tell 
Madeleine  the  truth? 

Freydieres.   Yes — a  hundred  times  rather ! 

Claire.  Ah!  you  would  not  speak  so  if  you  had 
seen  her;  if,  like  me,  you  had  held  in  your  arms  a 
miserable  child,  white  and  trembling;  if,  like  me, 
you  had  read  in  her  anxious  eyes  the  terror  of  my 
fault  and  the  shame  of  her  besmirched  love!  You 
would  understand  how  I  have  not  had  the  courage — 
the  barbarity — to  tell  her  th6  cruel  truth.  Yes,  I 
have  promised  her  everything;  I  have  pledged  my 
sacred  word,  because,  above  and  beyond  the  truth, 
there  is  her  purity — her  tender  youth;  because, 
above  everything,  there  is  pity.  And  since  you  speak 
of  crime,  the  real  crime  would  have  been  to  smite, 
perhaps  fatally,  an  innocent  child — do  you  under- 
stand, innocentf  If  you  don't  think  so,  tell  Made- 
leine, yourself,  your  resolution;  tell  her  that  you 
are  going  away,  and  that  you  will  not  return.  If 
you  have  decided  that  that  is  your  duty,  assume  all 
the  responsibility  of  it  with  her,  and  spare  me,  at 
least,  the  torture  of  a  new  explanation  with  my 
child.  Besides,  I  could  not — I  have  no  more  strength. 
I  am  going  to  have  her  called,  and  you  will  speak  to 
her.    {She  rings  the  hell.'] 

Freydieres.  Do  you  realize  what  you  are  doing, 
Claire! 
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Claire.   I  most  certainly  do. 

[The  maid  comes  in."] 

Marie.   Did  Madame  ring? 

Claire.    Tell  Madeleine  to  come,  please. 

Marie.   Very  well,  Madame.    [She  goes  out.] 

Freydieres.   How  do  you  wish  me  to  tell  herT 

Claire.  I  don't  know.  You  will  probably  find 
reasons  that  I  was  unable  to. 

Madeleine.  [Entering.]  You  want  to  see  me. 
Mamma  ? 

Claire.  Yes,  my  dear ;  Monsieur  Freydieres  would 
like  to  speak  to  you. 

Madeleine.  [Smiling.]  Ah!  [Then,  seeing  the 
(JO w/wsion  0/ Freydieres.]  How  you  look  at  me  I  Do 
you  find  me  changed?  I  have  been  very  sick,  you 
know — very  sick. 

Freydieres.    I  see  it  very  well — ^very  well. 

Madeleine.  But  you  frighten  me!  You  don't 
seem  to  recognize  me.  Have  I  changed,  then,  so 
much  as  that?  Ah!  I  can't  be  very  pretty,  and  I  am 
not  a  coquette,  to  appear  with  such  a  looking  face. 
But  you  want  to  speak  to  me? 

Freydieres.  [With  a  great  effort.]  Yes;  I  have 
come  to  say  farewell. 

Madeleine.  [Ver^  mttch  moved.]  Farewell?  You 
are  going  away? 

Freydieres.    Yes,  I  am  going  away. 

Madeleine.  Why  do  you  say  farewell  to  me,  and 
not  just  good-bye?  You  are  going  away  forever? 
I  shan't  see  you  any  more — not  any  more  at  all? 
[Her  eyes  fill  with  tears;  she  is  on  the  point  of 
falling.] 

Freydieres.  [Springing  towards  her.]  No,  no, 
Madeleine,  I  shall  come  back — I  shall  come  back! 
I'm  obliged  to  go  away.  When  I  made  this  decision, 
your  mother  had  not  yet  spoken  to  me.    I  didn't 
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know,  then,  your  feelings;  but  if  they  have  not 
changed — on  my  return 

Madeleine.  Here  is  my  hand,  my  dear  friend. 
Whatever  may  happen,  my  feelings  will  never  change. 
[<S'/ie  throws  herself  into  her  mother's  arms;  then, 
very  much  embarrassed,  she  says:]  I  left  Aunt  Alice 
very  anxious.  I  promised  to  reassure  her.  I  will 
go  to  find  her.    [She  goes  out.] 

Feeydieres.  You  were  right : — it  is  only  in  novels 
that  people  tell  the  truth.  When  I  saw  this  child — 
But  what  is  going  to  become  of  you? 

Claire.  Life  is  finished  for  me;  it  goes  on  for 
you.    You  will  forget,  and  I  shall  be  resigned. 

Freydieres.  Nevertheless,  our  parts  are  not  equal. 

Claire.  You  know  very  well  that  in  love  it  is 
always  the  woman  who  pays  the  penalty. 

Freydieres.   I  reverence  you. 

Claire.  I'm  a  most  unhappy  woman.  [She  iveeps 
silently,  while  the  curtain  falls.] 
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HE  art  of  acting  is  the  art  of  interpret- 
ing life  through  the  medium  of  person- 
ality. It  is  the  most  difficult  of  all  art, 
because  its  medium  is  purely  subjective. 
The  purpose  of  dramatic  art  should  not 
be  to  imitate  life — that  is,  to  give  a  life- 
like portrayal  of  human  character  and 
emotion — but  to  suggest  them,  to  create  a  sympathetic 
conception  in  the  mind  of  the  spectator.  But  because 
the  medium  of  personality  is  the  most  subtle  and 
elusive,  it  is  difficult  not  to  mistake  the  means  for 
the  end,  and  to  confuse  a  piece  of  realistic  portrayal 
for  good  acting. 

Realism  is  always  imitative,  an  effort  at  an  exact 
reproduction.  Imitation  is  always  bad.  Art  can 
never  imitate ;  it  must  create — else  it  has  no  justifi- 
cation. In  so  far  as  an  artist  is  realistic,  he  is 
striving  to  present  a  counterfeit  for  reality,  and  the 
more  perfect  his  imitation,  the  worse  art  it  is. 

We  are  never  led  to  mistake  a  painting  of  flowers 
for  the  blossoms  themselves.  We  are  always  con- 
scious of  the  artifice,  though  its  clever  trickery  may 
excite  a  certain  admiration.  But  we  are  more  read- 
ily deceived  in  the  realm  of  dramatic  art,  for  there 
we  are  seeking  an  interpretation  of  life  through  a 
living  medium.  We  are  tempted  to  forget  that  it 
is  interpretation  and  not  representation  that  is  the 
ideal.  The  play's  the  thing,  not  the  human  indi- 
vidual who  interprets  it.  We  are  too  inclined  to 
regard  a  lifelike  representation  of  character  and 
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emotion  as  good  acting.  That,  however,  is  merely 
because  we,  and  probably  the  actor  himself,  have 
confused  the  medium  of  dramatic  art  with  its  ideal. 

True  acting  can  never  be  anything  but  suggestive. 
By  means  of  suggestion  it  must  create  an  impres- 
sion in  the  mind  of  the  spectator.  The  actor  sug- 
gests; the  spectator  feels.  The  actor  is  really  but 
one  of  the  several  devices  used  by  the  dramatist  to 
make  his  play  live  in  the  mind  of  the  spectator. 
He  should  no  more  be  confused  with  the  play  than 
the  jDroperties  or  the  scenery,  for  he  is  only  the 
most  complex  of  all  the  devices  at  the  dramatist's 
command.  Of  course,  the  egotism  of  the  average 
human  being  persuades  him  to  regard  himself  as 
something  more  than  a  marionette,  animated  at  the 
will  of  another.  Whatever  he  may  be  off  the  stage, 
once  the  actor  walks  on,  he  ought  to  regard  himself 
as  nothing  more  than  a  tool  in  the  hands  of  the 
dramatist.  Only  in  so  far  as  he  does  this,  is  it  pos- 
sible for  him  truly  to  act. 

The  function  of  acting  is  to  evoke  in  the  spectator 
certain  emotions ;  to  direct  them  along  certain  lines 
toward  a  climax  already  determined  by  the  dram- 
atist, so  that  at  the  close  of  the  play  each  spectator 
has  actually  lived  it  out  in  his  own  emotions.  That 
is  the  ideal  which  ought  at  once  to  inspire  and  to 
limit  the  true  artist  in  the  theatre. 

The  actor  is  but  a  medium,  a  vehicle  for  the  expres- 
sion of  another's  thought.  His  physical  person,  his 
power  of  movement,  his  voice,  his  expression,  his 
personality,  are  all  but  factors  in  the  dramatic 
ensemble,  along  with  light  and  shadow,  color,  mass, 
and  form.  The  moment  he  forgets  this  and  allows 
his  own  individuality  to  come  between  his  interpre- 
tation and  his  audience,  he  ceases  to  be  an  artist. 
The  moment  he  allows  himself  or  his  audience  to 
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think  that  he  is  the  character  he  is  presenting,  he 
is  defeating  the  purpose  of  his  art. 

Art  must  always  attain  its  result  through  the  indi- 
rect method  of  suggestion.  By  this  1  mean  that 
once  it  seeks  to  transpose  direct  from  life, — that  is, 
to  present  a  copy, — it  sinks  to  the  level  of  imitation 
and  becomes  false.  It  is  then  giving  us  something 
of  less  meaning  or  beauty  than  the  original,  and 
there  can  be  no  excuse  for  such  presentation.  Just 
because  art  must  do  more  than  imitate  reality  for 
us,  it  has  to  work  through  our  imagination. 

We  can  each  one  of  us  see  life  fairly  distinctly  at 
the  level  of  the  commonplace.  But  the  artist  is  one 
who,  with  his  imaginative  eye,  penetrates  the  sur- 
face aspect  of  life  and  discovers  significance  and 
beauty  which  are  hidden  to  the  rest  of  us.  It  is 
his  function  to  reveal  beauty  and  significance  to 
us  in  a  commonplace  world.  Consequently,  the 
moment  he  is  content  merely  to  imitate,  he  is  offer- 
ing us  what  we  can  already  perceive  for  ourselves. 
He  is  not  fulfilling  his  purpose.  He  is  no  longer  an 
artist. 

Let  him  begin  to  interpret  the  commonplace  as- 
pects of  life  for  ns,  however,  and  he  touches  our 
imagination.  He  then  invests  life  with  fresh  inter- 
est and  significance.  He  sets  our  imagination  to 
work,  and  we  each  become  creators  in  our  own  small 
way. 

Now,  the  drama  can  do  this  for  us  more  potently 
than  any  other  art.  But  it  is  not  accomplishing  this 
to-day,  because  in  the  theatre,  more  than  in  any 
other  branch  of  art,  we  are  suffering  from  wrong 
conceptions. 

An  artist  paints  a  picture,  and  we  go  to  the  gal- 
lery to  enjoy  it.  There  it  hangs  on  the  wall— a 
fixed,  concrete  record  of  imaginative  creation.    The 
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artist  has  done  his  share  in  the  studio.  We  do  ours 
as  we  stand  before  it  or  afterwards  when  we  remem- 
ber its  beauty.  But  it  is  quite  different  with  the 
drama. 

The  dramatist  has  already  done  his  share  when 
we  arrive  in  the  theatre.  It  now  remains  for  us  and 
the  actor  to  do  ours,  and  we  must  work  simulta- 
neously. Here  we  are  dealing  with  emotions  that 
flow  with  the  swiftness  of  flashing  thought.  But  just 
here,  one  of  two  things  happens:  either  the  actor 
takes  it  upon  himself  to  imitate  certain  emotions  for 
us,  or  he  will  inspire  those  emotions  in  us. 

Let  us  consider  exactly  what  takes  place  in  the 
theatre  to-day.  In  the  first  place,  why  do  we  go  to 
the  theatre?  Is  it  in  the  same  spirit  that  we  go  to 
the  gallery  or  concert  hall?  Probably  it  is  to  be 
entertained  or  distracted. 

Laboring  under  the  delusion  that  realism  is  art, 
the  dramatist  has  made  the  initial  error  of  the  eve- 
ning by  writing  a  play  which  appeals  only  to  the 
sensations,  and  rarely  to  the  imagination.  He  pre- 
sents life  to  us  exactly  as  we  can  observe  it  twelve 
or  fourteen  hours  a  day.  He  introduces  us  to  a 
set  of  characters  who  are  as  commonplace  as  the 
people  we  associate  or  work  with.  Then  the  pro- 
ducer gives  us  more  realism, — imitation,  that  is  to 
say, — in  a  series  of  settings  copied  from  life  down 
to  the  minutest  detail.  Finally,  the  actor  comes  on, 
and  gives  us  an  imitation  of  a  character  inspired  by 
varying  emotions.  The  whole  thing  is  imitation, 
from  beginning  to  end.  It  is  sham.  It  is  no  more 
art  than  the  morning  paper  is  art. 

Instead  of  diverting  the  stream  of  emotion  into 
the  spectators,  as  a  river  is  diverted  into  a  mill- 
race,  and  letting  it  start  the  machinery  of  their 
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imaginations,  it  goes  to  waste  on  the  other  side  of 
the  footlights.  Everything  is  done  for  the  spec- 
tator. He  is  only  asked  to  sit  and  look  and  listen. 
The  result  is  that  he  is  finally  bored. 

Once  the  theatre  fascinated  us  because  there  was 
a  certain  mystery  about  it  that  stimulated  our  imagi- 
nation. But  as  we  have  become  acquainted  with  all 
its  effects,  the  glamor  has  faded.  Its  hold  upon  us 
has  been  prolonged  by  the  daring  of  the  dramatists, 
who  have  not  hesitated  to  cater  to  every  one  of  our 
sensations.  But  now,  every  aspect  of  human  experi- 
ence has  been  realistically  exploited,  and  nothing 
new  or  novel  remains  for  the  realistic  writer,  the 
realistic  stage  carpenter,  or  the  realistic  actor. 
Their  bag  of  tricks  is  empty.  We  have  perceived 
that  life  itself  is  far  more  interesting  and  significant 
than  any  imitation  which  the  theatre  can  afford. 

Gradually,  the  appeal  to  the  imagination  has  been 
less  and  less,  and  now  only  the  eye  remains  to  be 
pleased.  The  result  is  that  the  play  which  offers 
the  least  to  the  mind  and  the  most  to  the  eye  is 
to-day  the  popular  success,  and  we  have  the  musical 
comedy  with  the  chorus  girl. 

It  is  just  about  as  interesting  to-day  for  an  intel- 
ligent person  to  sit  before  an  intricate  machine  as 
to  sit  through  the  average  play.  Indeed,  that  is  just 
what  we  have  come  to,  for  in  the  absence  of  art  from 
the  theatre,  we  have  substituted  the  moving-picture 
machine.  And  one  must  believe  the  moving-picture 
show  to  be  a  decided  improvement  over  the  average 
play.  It  at  least  demands  some  exertion  of  the 
imagination.  It  is  a  movement  in  the  direction  of 
pantomime,  which  is  one  of  the  highest  forms  of 
acting,  for  it  suggests  a  train  of  thought  or  emotion 
and  leaves  the  spectator  to  fill  in  the  words  and  the 
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degree  of  emotion  for  himself.  It  induces  the  spec- 
tator to  use  his  imagination  in  a  creative  way.  For 
the  time  being,  he  lays  aside  his  ordinary  selfhood 
and  goes  through  new  experiences,  suffers  different 
emotions,  thrills  to  strange  delights.  And  is  not 
the  true  function  of  art  to  bring  greater  richness  of 
color,  more  intensity  of  feeling,  into  the  drab  mono- 
tone of  workaday  existence? 

Imagination  is  the  most  precious  thing  which  we 
possess.  It  gives  a  child  a  magic  joy  in  a  toy;  it 
lends  ecstasy  to  the  heart  of  a  lover;  it  fires  the 
desire  of  the  traveler;  it  lends  wings  to  the  mind 
of  the  poet,  and  gives  the  prophet  inspiration ;  it  has 
been  the  inspiring  force  of  every  great  movement, 
religious,  or  patriotic,  or  artistic. 

America  to-day,  as  a  nation,  possesses  less  imagi- 
nation than  any  other.  Perhaps  this  is  because  we 
have  allowed  our  imagination  to  develop  only  in 
one  direction — along  material  lines.  Any  labor- 
saving  device,  a  new  invention,  a  business  opportu- 
nity, or  a  scheme  of  civic  improvement,  easily  fires 
our  imagination ;  but  we  are  blind  to  beauty. 

If  it  were  merely  a  matter  of  resuscitating  the 
theatre,  it  would  not  be  so  vital  an  issue.  But  it 
means  something  infinitely  more  to  us,  for  it  is  only 
through  the  power  of  imagination  that  we  may  rise 
from  a  material  to  a  spiritual  life. 

Just  because  the  theatre  stimulates  and  nourishes 
the  quality  of  imagination,  it  is  necessary  that  we 
set  matters  right  in  dramatic  art.  Already  there  is 
a  movement  toward  regaining  this  quality  in  dra- 
matic productions.  Gordon  Craig,  Leon  Bakst,  Pro- 
fessor Eeinhardt,  and  Granville  Barker  are  leading 
the  way.  But  where  are  the  actors  who  are  willing 
to  subordinate  their  egotism  and  give  us  imaginative 
interpretations  ? 
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When  one  is  not  an  actor,  he  can  only  suggest  what 
might  be  done,  as  it  occurs  to  the  critic  and  playgoer. 

Acting,  it  seems,  must  always  be  self-conscious,  in 
that  the  actor  must  never  confuse  his  own  personal- 
ity with  the  character  he  seeks  to  interpret.  He 
must  use  his  personality  consciously,  as  the  painter 
his  brush,  to  gain  an  effect.  He  must  direct  it,  sup- 
press it,  express  it,  as  suits  the  interpretation  of 
this  or  that  role.  He  must  remember  that  he  is 
only  a  symbol.  It  is  for  him  to  suggest,  to  arouse 
emotion. 

Every  one  knows,  for  instance,  that  the  actor  who 
plays  the  part  of  Paolo  is  not  really  Paolo,  and  that 
he,  as  an  individual,  is  not  suffering  Paolo's  hope- 
.  less  passion.  Nor  must  the  actor  try  to  persuade 
us  that  he  is.  He  must  not  himself  for  a  moment 
think  or  feel  that  he  is.  His  whole  duty  is  to  evoke 
in  us  the  conception  of  Paolo 's  emotion. 

We  all  of  us  have  latent  within  us  every  possible 
human  emotion.  Any  emotion  can  be  roused  by  the 
proper  touch.  It  is  for  the  actor  to  rouse  and  play 
upon  these  emotions  as  a  musician  plays  upon  the 
keys  and  produces  harmony.  He  must  make  each 
one  of  us  live  out  the  comedy  or  tragedy  of  the  play 
in  our  own  imagination.  He  must  persuade  us  to 
forget  life  as  we  experience  it  ordinarily,  and  must 
take  us  into  the  realm  of  pure  fancy,  where  for  the 
time  being  we  live  the  emotions  of  a  lover,  or  a 
prince,  or  a  conspirator;  so  that  at  the  end  of  the 
play  we  return  to  our  ordinary  experience,  as  from 
a  holiday,  refreshed  and  stimulated. 

All  that  ought  to  take  place  on  the  stage  is  merely 
suggestion.  The  real  acting — the  real  emotion — 
goes  on  in  the  imagination  of  the  spectator.  The 
actor  is  only  the  mirror  which  reflects  into  the  spec- 
tator's imagination  the  ideas  conceived  by  the  dram- 
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atist,  and  for  a  few  minutes  lights  for  him  that  realm 
of  beauty  and  wonder  which  forever  lies  just  beyond 
the  horizon  of  life  at  the  level  of  commonplace 
experience. 

Mabtyn  Johnson. 


THE  SECESSIONISTS  IN  THE  ARENA 


TIN  lieu  of  a  stadium  or  auditorium  in  Ber- 
lin sufficiently  great  in  area  to  accom- 
modate Max  Reinhardt's  Theban  mob, 
the  (Edipus  Rex  of  Sophocles  was  given 
in  a  circus  tent.  It  marked  the  high- 
water  line  of  that  wizard  producer's 
power.  It  stirred  Germany  to  an  awak- 
ening. Out  of  it  has  sprung  a  new  romanticism  and 
the  cult  of  the  Secessionists. 

To  behold  that  tragedy  was  to  be  transported  to 
early  Greece — to  become,  for  the  moment,  a  holiday- 
making  Theban,  noncombative,  as  it  were,  approach- 
ing the  Dionysiac  temple  with  a  measure  of  respect 
and  reverence.  It  was  to  become  a  worshipper — an 
integral  part  of  the  great  moving  spectacle  itself. 
Neither  curtain  nor  footlights  disturbed  the  sensa- 
tion of  actuality.  The  gods  themselves  appeared  to 
hover  over  the  proscenium.  On  the  exposed  stage 
rose  a  massive  palace,  with  steps  which  descended 
into  the  circus  ring  itself.  Bereft  of  the  trappings 
of  an  ordinary  stage,  the  tragedy  became  a  spectacle 
in  which  the  public,  crowding  about  the  ''dancing 
place"  of  the  chorus,  seemed  to  acquire  an  intimate 
personal  interest.  It  was  no  longer  a  play;  it  was 
life. 

Surprise  after  surprise  stirred  one.  First,  the 
hemicycle  was  cast  in  Stygian  darkness.  The  multi- 
tude became  a  vague  sea  of  burning  eyes  and  gaping 
mouths.  Out  of  the  gloom  of  the  "dancing  place" 
altar  fires  suddenly  flamed  up,  burning  splendidly  on 
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either  side  of  the  palace,  kindled  hy  nude  youths 
who  emerged  from  the  audience  itself.  When  the 
plague-ridden  mob  flowed  into  the  arena  from  behind 
the  benches  of  the  public,  those  who  looked  on  were 
thrilled  by  the  magnificence  of  the  attack,  as  if  they, 
too,  were  Theban  citizens,  plunged  headlong  into  a 
cauldron  of  tribal  hate  and  political  passion. 

And  all  the  while,  if  one  looked  sharply,  one  might 
have  observed  the  *'deus  ex  machina" — in  the  flesh 
as  well  as  in  the  spirit — a  middle-aged,  broad-shoul- 
dered man,  Napoleonic  in  poise,  baton  in  hand,  stand- 
ing at  the  main  entrance,  conducting  the  shrieking 
mob  as  if  it  were  an  orchestra,  and  releasing  it  in 
divisions  as  if  it  were  an  army.  And  the  little  man 
with  the  baton  was  Reinhardt — commander-in-chief ! 

*'I  am  an  American,"  explained  a  disciple,  when 
brought  before  him.  The  black  eyes  flashed  with  a 
sudden  fire. 

"America!"  the  wizard  cried,  with  a  longing 
gesture.  "I  shall  go  there  one  day.  Its  very  gran- 
deur is  an  inspiration.  It  is  one  vast  theatre  itself, 
wherein  a  great  drama  is  being  enacted — the  birth  of 
a  new  cult,  a  new  romanticism.  It  is  the  country 
where  it  seems  quite  natural  to  produce  spectacles 
on  a  great  scale,  and  in  God's  superb  setting.  No 
subterfuge — no  tricks — are  necessary. 

"Any  intelligent  man  may  put  a  small  play  on  a 
small  stage,"  he  went  on.  "It  is  very  simple — this 
finesse  of  realism.  But  a  classic,  moving  in  a  blaze 
of  stormy  words  and  great  heroics,  requires  the 
strategic  skill  of  a  generalissimo — requires  the  set- 
ting of  the  sky  itself,  the  background  of  the  virgin 
forest,  the  open  arena  where  real  deeds  have  moved. ' ' 

The  producer  recalled  the  stadia  of  Harvard, 
Princeton,  Cornell,  Tacoma,  the  various  open-air 
theatres  in  the  Rocky  and  the  Sierra  Mountains,  the 
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Greek  Theatre  at  Berkeley,  the  campuses  of  many 
colleges,  momentarily  converted  into  arenas,  and  he 
sighed  with  murmurs  of  encomium.  Many  distin- 
guished travelers  in  America  had  brought  back  to 
him  tales  of  the  birth  of  secessionism  in  the  new 
world — a  slow  birth  in  the  brains  of  poetic  intellec- 
tuals with  eyes  turned  backward  toward  dead  Attic 
splendors.  "If  Americans  themselves  but  knew  I** 
he  cried.  **If  these  lovers  of  classic  lore  but  knew 
to  what  mighty  purpose  they  have  worked!" 

The  arena  and  the  nature  theatre  of  America — 
academic  though  they  have  been — no  doubt  lent  the 
first  hint  to  practical  Teutonic  producers  of  a  fresh 
new  romanticism,  and  they  seized  upon  the  inspira- 
tion with  avid  longing  for  novelty.  They  clothed  it 
with  the  depth  and  thoroughness  of  Teutonic  ideal- 
ism, and  they  have  given  it  back  full  panoplied  as  a 
great  modern  movement.  Wachler  in  Germany, 
Mistral  in  France,  Lorenz  in  Switzerland,  have 
helped  to  crystallize  the  idea. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  this  strong  phase  of 
romanticism  is  developed  into  a  permanent  cult  in 
America.  The  climate  of  the  country  is  favorable 
six  months  in  the  year  to  the  presentation  of  out- 
door masques.  Superb  virgin  woodlands  and  mag- 
nificent mountain-sides  offer  themselves  as  a  natural 
setting — such  a  setting  as  the  Attic  poet,  the  Pro- 
vencal troubadour,  and  Ben  Jonson  himself,  may 
have  dreamed  of,  but  never  knew.  Under  the  open 
sky  classic  drama  and  heroic  mediasval  and  modem 
spectacles  expand  to  find  ample  breathing  space  for 
the  demigods  in  the  action.  Then,  too,  the  spiritual 
atmosphere  of  our  democracy  is  such  as  to  favor 
these  spectacles.  The  imaginative,  hero-worshipping 
American  mind  readily  responds  to  every  hint  of  the 
heroic. 
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As  American  taste  has  gradually  raised  romanti- 
cism to  a  dignified  place,  so  romanticism  itself  has 
gradually  developed  American  taste.  Taste  and 
movement  act  and  react  interdependently.  Leaders 
have  given  the  impulse,  sending  out  an  intellectual 
appeal.  The  man  of  elevated  mind  has  responded. 
The  crowd,  swayed  by  the  sincerity  of  the  appeal, 
has  followed.  The  result  is  that  a  common  theatre 
has  been  created  under  the  open  sky,  where  the 
masses  and  the  classes  meet,  borne  together  by  a 
common  impulse  and  a  common  purpose — a  Peri- 
clesian  arena  wherein  the  senses  of  the  hoi  polloi  are 
stirred,  wherein  the  intellectual  appetite  of  the  elect 
is  whetted. 

Shakespeare  never  seemed  more  thoroughly  flesh- 
and-blood  than  when  his  creatures  frolicked  for  an 
hour  or  two  on  the  sylvan  carpet  of  the  Berkeley 
Theatre — with  the  moon  himself  for  limelight-man! 
Prankish  Rosalind  never  seemed  so  human  as  when 
the  murmuring  pines  of  a  real  mountain-side  re- 
sponded in  a  caressing  whisper  to  the  low  cadences 
of  her  vibrant  voice.  Those  who  have  never  beheld 
Shakespeare  lived  in  the  open,  have  never  known 
Shakespeare  at  all.  The  bard's  glory  is  dimmed  by 
theatricalism.  The  poet's  fancy  needs  the  canopy 
of  the  sky  itself  for  a  roof,  a  towering  eucalyptus 
for  stage-door  man,  and  the  song  of  the  pines  and  the 
hemlocks  for  chorus. 

The  fire  of  Schiller's  Joan  of  Arc  never  flamed 
with  such  dramatic  ardor  as  on  the  memorable  occa- 
sion when  the ' '  Maid  of  Orleans"  rode  her  white  horse 
into  the  Harvard  stadium,  and  a  thousand  mounted 
men,  frantic  for  battle,  shot  across  the  gridiron  in 
her  wake.  Ten  thousand  spectators  rose  in  a  thun- 
dering bravo  when  the  maid  strode  out  to  crown  her 
king.     Not  one  in  that  concourse  but  felt  he  was 
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participating  in  actuality.  It  was  drama  raised  to 
the  nth  power,  and  so  nearly  verging  upon  actual 
life  that  the  commonplaceness  of  life  itself  seemed 
unreal. 

Six  stadia  annually  give  spectacular  performances. 
In  these  arenas,  historical  pageants  and  masques, 
biblical  melodrama  and  the  classics,  are  presented. 
All  Europe  may  not  boast  of  so  much  arena  activity 
in  the  course  of  a  season.  Various  American  munici- 
palities are  agitating  the  question  of  permanent 
amphitheatres  for  the  giving  of  open-air  spectacles. 
The  Tacoma  arena  has  become  a  theatre  of  inspiring 
uplift.  New  York  proposes  to  build  an  amphitheatre 
in  Central  Park.  Chicago  has  already  appropriated 
a  sum  of  money  and  laid  the  corner-stone  of  an  arena 
theatre  in  Garfield  Park. 

Many  insist  that  actors,  declaiming  out  of  doors, 
cannot  be  heard  beyond  a  given  very  limited  dis- 
tance from  the  stage.  Dissenters  do  not  seem  to 
bear  in  mind  that  the  Greeks  solved  the  question  of 
open-air  acoustics  before  the  era  of  Christianity  set 
in.  In  the  huge  Theatre  of  Dionysos,  in  Athens,  the 
ordinary  tones  of  the  actors  on  the  stage  could  be 
heard  in  the  farthermost  tiers  of  a  hemicycle  seating 
thirty  thousand  spectators.  In  addition  to  the  proper 
construction  of  the  auditorium  at  any  angle  which 
created  a  natural  sounding-board,  the  Greeks  em- 
ployed also  the  simple  device  of  inverted  bell-shaped 
vessels  of  bronze  placed  on  pedestals  to  receive  and 
distribute  vibrations  of  sound. 

Few  realize  the  firm  hold  that  the  nature  theatre — 
but  another  phase  of  the  arena  theatre — has  taken 
on  the  mind  of  suburban  Americans.  It  holds  a  place 
of  significance  in  the  salvation  of  the  drama.  Its 
growth  has  indeed  been  slow  but  widespread  and 
healthy.     An  altar  set  in  the  highway,  strange  to 
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the  denizens  of  the  urban  alley,  it  is  a  glorification 
of  bygone  vagabondage  when  the  tragic  barnstormer 
declaimed  from  the  tail  of  a  cart. 

Art  for  art's  sake  is  the  slogan  of  the  woodland, 
as  it  is  the  watchword  in  the  man-made  arena.  The 
secessionists  do  not  disdain  an  amphitheatre  fash- 
ioned craftily  by  Nature  herself — an  arena  nestling 
in  the  hollow  of  the  hills.  As  Ernst  Wachler  of 
Weimar  has  builded  in  the  Harz  Mountains,  as 
Lorenz  has  builded  in  the  Alps,  so  certain  American 
producing  managers  and  lovers  of  the  drama  have 
fashioned  a  theatre  and  fostered  an  art  in  the  Amer- 
ican hills  as  distinctly  a  natural  romanticism  of  out- 
doors as  the  problem  of  social  economy  is  the  natural 
question  of  indoors.  While  Lorenz  was  experiment- 
ing at  Wiirtemberg,  and  Wachler  was  coaxing  his 
nature  theatre  into  being  at  Thale,  forces  were  at 
work  in  California  and  elsewhere  which  have  led  to 
the  establishment  of  several  forest  theatres  and  to 
the  organization  of  many  traveling  troupes  of  out- 
door players,  who  seek  for  their  stage  any  smoothly 
shaven  lawn,  and  who  enact  their  plays  over  against 
any  picturesque  ivy-clad  wall  for  scene  drop. 

When  Wachler  first  suggested  his  mountain  the- 
atre, all  Germany  laughed  derisively.  A  cartoonist 
led  the  ridicule  against  him  by  the  publication  of  an 
amusing  sketch  depicting  a  wearj^  climber,  fortified 
with  an  alpenstock,  arriving  at  the  summit  of  a  hill 
and  demanding  beer. 

**We  have  no  beer,"  warned  the  ticket-seller  at 
the  summit;  ''but  we  have  better — nectar  of  the 
gods  themselves — an  intellectual  quaff  called  Wil- 
helm  Tell" 

But  in  spite  of  banter,  Wachler  stuck  to  his  guns, 
and  soon  the  amphitheatre  of  "The  Witches'  Danc- 
ing Place"  at  Thale  nightly  seated  a  crowd  of  enthu- 
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siastic  pilgrims,  numbering  thousands,  for  whom  an 
intellectual  quaff  was  reward  enough.  The  success 
of  Wachler  spurred  others.  During  the  past  year, 
nature  theatres  have  sprung  up  all  over  Germany, 
Austria,  Poland,  and  Scandinavia. 

Some  such  abuse  was  heaped  upon  the  heads  of 
Calif ornians  in  the  beginning.  When  the  idealists 
of  Point  Loma  proposed  the  building  of  a  theatre 
on  the  side  of  the  mountain,  after  the  model  of 
Aspendus  in  Pamphylia,  for  the  production  of  plays 
of  the  Greek  type,  the  project  was  met  with  con- 
tempt. What  sensible  American  man,  it  was  argued, 
would  climb  a  mountain,  sit  on  its  peak,  and  catch 
his  death  of  cold  in  the  chilly  Californian  night,  to 
witness  a  classic  which  appealed  only  to  the  aesthetic 
sense  ? 

To-day,  on  the  brink  of  a  precipice  overlooking  the 
Pacific,  a  new  Athens  has  arisen.  In  this  spot,  a 
colony  of  theosophists  live  the  ideals  of  ancient 
Greece.  Their  temple,  a  modified  replica  of  the 
Dionysiac  Theatre  of  the  Acropolis,  gleams  in  the 
twilight — a  shrine  poignant  with  mystery,  a  jewel 
set  in  the  lap  of  the  mountain  with  a  gaping  caiion 
below,  the  sea  beyond,  and  the  stars  above,  tremu- 
lous with  meaning.  Here,  Attic  comedy,  tragedy, 
and  flower  festivals  are  given  in  a  setting  of  idyllic 
loveliness. 

When  Sarah  Bernhardt  first  looked  upon  this  little 
Greek  temple,  her  delight  was  manifest.  It  had  been 
the  ambition  of  her  life  to  enact  the  role  of  Racine's 
Phedre  in  a  truly  classic  setting.  Had  Point  Loma 
been  more  central  in  locality,  the  performance  would 
have  been  given  there.  The  preference,  however,  was 
finally  accorded  the  larger  and  more  easily  accessible 
amphitheatre  at  Berkeley. 

Those   who   were   fortunate   enough   to   witness 
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that  wonderful  performance  can  never  again  be  ^| 
quite  satisfied  with  the  puppet  shows  of  an  indoor 
theatre.  The  audience  found  their  places  in  the  twi- 
light. The  stars  came  out.  Strong  lights  were 
thrown  on  the  stage.  A  hidden  orchestra  played 
softly.  One  by  one,  the  players  entered.  The 
rhythmic  dialogue  rolled  clearly  to  the  extremest 
parts  of  the  hemicycle.  Bernhardt  herself  seemed 
inspired;  her  voice  echoed  to  the  very  stars.  As 
the  tragedy  unfolded  itself,  the  audience  sat  spell- 
bound. What  was  this  one  beheld!  Not  drama, 
surely,  but  a  vivid  actuality  that  made  the  throat 
tighten  with  its  poig-nancy. 

Deeper  in  the  mountains  are  other  theatres.  The 
forest  plays  at  Guemeville  are  an  unforgettable 
spectacle.  Eomantic  dramas,  throbbing  with  big 
deeds,  are  given  at  night,  in  a  grove  of  redwood 
giants  on  a  natural  stage  at  the  foot  of  a  hillside. 
Again,  at  Carmel-by-the-Sea,  in  the  shadow  of  the 
old  Carmel  Mission,  where  Father  Junipera  Serra 
has  slept  these  hundred  years,  the  mellow  voices  of 
secessionists  ring  out,  awakening  strange  echoes  in 
the  pine  forest,  deepening  as  if  by  contrast  the 
inscrutable  mystery  of  the  mountain.  Here,  many 
plays  on  biblical  subjects  have  been  produced,  epics 
spoken,  sagas  sung. 

To  seek  the  forest  theatre,  is  to  find  a  respite  in 
Valhalla.  One  is  stirred  strangely  by  the  awesome 
environment.  One  sees  a  vision  of  demigods — not 
men.  In  this,  our  California  Oberammergau,  the 
music-drama  is  slowly  perfecting  itself.  The  best 
talent  of  the  West  turns  out  the  grove  plays.  They 
are  a  development,  in  fact,  out  of  the  old  masque 
and  pageant  forms  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries.  Their  themes  are  simple;  but,  staged  in 
the  lap  of  the  mountain,  they  become  sublime.    Sons 
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of  Bcddur,  a  Norse  theme  of  the  forest,  is  a  charac- 
teristic vehicle.  The  Hamadryads  and  The  Quest  of 
the  Gorgon  were  recent  successful  productions,  each 
the  work  of  native  sons  of  California. 

There  was  a  time,  but  a  few  seasons  ago,  when  one 
viewed  an  al  fresco  matinee  with  facetious  skepti- 
cism. Those  were  the  days  of  the  ambitious  ama- 
teur, when  open-air  performances  were  the  means 
of  mid-summer  social  diversion.  To-day,  the  al  fresco 
performance  has  become  an  institution.  Some  twenty- 
five  organized  companies  of  professional  actors  exist 
who  appear  only  under  the  open  sky.  A  glimpse  at 
the  annual  itinerary  of  one  first-class  organization 
serves  to  disclose  how  much  work  is  being  done  by 
this  class  of  player.  One  hundred  and  forty-five  con- 
secutive outdoor  performances  were  booked  for  a 
single  season,  and  the  company  appeared  under  the 
auspices  of  five  fashionable  hotels,  fifteen  country 
clubs,  two  Chautauquas,  and  fifty  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. The  character  of  the  plays  given  was  inva- 
riably elevating.  Several  of  the  less  popular  come- 
dies and  tragedies  of  Shakespeare  were  produced,  in 
addition  to  popular  ones.  Many  little-known  Eliza- 
bethan plays.  Regency  plays,  early  Victorian  come- 
dies, and  modern  dramas  of  a  superior  type  were  in- 
cluded in  the  repertory. 

It  has  been  found  that  the  al  fresco  performance 
of  literary  plays  attracts  a  following  widely  different 
from  the  clientele  of  an  indoor  theatre.  Thousands 
of  people  attend  outdoor  Shakespeare  who,  from 
indifference  or  conviction,  have  never  stepped  within 
the  portals  of  a  roofed  theatre.  Many  new  devotees 
are  being  won  to  the  classical  drama  by  the  fresh- 
ness, the  originality,  the  spontaneity,  and  the  natu- 
ralness of  an  outdoor  performance.  At  one  Chau- 
tauqua, a  company  appeared  in  a  series  of  perform- 
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ances  of  Shakespearean  plays,  preceded  by  illuini- 
native  lectures.  Twenty-four  hours  after  the  open- 
ing, when  the  course  had  only  just  begun,  the  insti- 
tution book-sellers  had  sold  a  thousand  volumes  of 
the  bard's  plays.  Three  performances  were  played 
to  a  concourse  of  nearly  thirty  thousand  persons — 
twelve  thousand  of  whom  attended  Macbeth  alone. 

**The  nature  theatre  will  exercise  a  greater  influ- 
ence on  civilization  than  any  other  movement  since 
the  Reformation. ' '  Thus  predicts  Groben  of  Vienna, 
whose  pen  wields  power  in  the  thinking  dramatic 
world  of  Europe.  * '  It  will  create  a  taste  for  the  lit- 
erary products  of  our  own  age,"  the  Austrian  adds, 
"as  well  as  revive  a  sincere  taste  for  the  classics. 
It  will  awaken  the  closest  student  of  the  drama  to 
the  beauty  of  the  spoken  as  well  as  the  written  line. 
It  will  awaken  taste  in  the  mind  of  the  casual  play- 
goer. It  will  produce  better  actors.  The  absence  of 
mechanical  effects  will  force  the  player  to  a  more 
natural  method.  The  necessity  for  repertory  will 
likewise  increase  his  skill. 

As  if  in  refutation  of  Groben 's  verdict,  a  world- 
famed  American  impresario  retorted  hotly  to  a  hint 
of  reforms  which  the  nature  theatre  may  bring  about. 

' '  It  will  reform  nothing ! "  he  said.  ' '  The  outdoor 
theatre  can  never  be  more  than  an  artistic  diversion. 
It  is  merely  a  by-product  of  the  indoor  theatre — an 
off-shoot  which  cannot  harm  the  parent  art.  The 
performances  are  often  a  delightful  novelty;  sin- 
cerity and  simplicity  for  art's  sake  are  always  inter- 
esting, whether  called  'secession'  or  what  not.  But 
the  movement  will  never  replace  or  lessen  the  vogue 
of  the  regular  theatre.  It  cannot  have  a  lasting 
appeal  to  the  American  public.  It  is  purely  intel- 
lectual; it  reaches  only  the  mind.  Your  nature- 
theatre  audience  is  forced  to  use  its  brains,  and  that 
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is  the  very  thing  the  American  people  do  not  wish 
to  do.  They  attend  a  play  for  its  emotional  appeal 
solely.  Those  of  us  who  still  haunt  the  footlights 
and  the  wings  of  a  cramped  little  stage  with  a  paint- 
daubed  asbestos  curtain  will  never  'secede/  because 
we  are  too  bored  to  want  to  think,  and  because  we 
are  content  to  be  comfortable  with  a  roof  over  our 
heads.  But  good  luck  to  those  of  you  who  prefer  the 
canopy  of  heaven  I ' ' 

Lucy  France  Pierce. 
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THE  NEW  BRIEUX 

T  seems  customary  to  divide  the  works  of 
prolific  writers  into  three  * '  periods, ' '  each 
representing  a  distinct  phase  in  the  men- 
tal or  spiritual  evolution  of  the  author. 
In  the  case  of  Brieux,  this  method  of 
classification  is  not  inappropriate,  for  his 
plays  fall  easily  into  three  groups,  each  of 
which  is  indicative  of  his  attitude  toward  society  and 
mankind  at  the  time  of  writing.  The  early  plays — 
Blanchette,  La  Couvee,  Les  Bienfaiteurs,  and  Re- 
sultat  des  Courses — constitute  a  series  of  contempo- 
raneous pictures :  of  the  farmer,  the  lower  middle- 
class  family  engaged  in  commerce  on  a  small  scale, 
the  manufacturer,  the  artisan.  They  are,  besides, 
indicative,  to  a  certain  extent,  of  their  author's  pre- 
dilection for  the  so-called  social  problem,  such  as  the 
employment  of  school  teachers,  the  abuse  and  igno- 
rance of  true  charity,  and  the  evils  of  gambling ;  and 
yet,  the  plays  of  this  first  period  are  scarcely  more 
than  social  comedies.  The  Storm  and  Stress  period 
includes  La  Robe  rouge,  Les  Trois  Filles  de  M.  Du- 
pont,  Les  Avaries,  and  Maternite,  a  period  during 
which  it  seems  that  the  Denouncer  is  stirred  to  his 
depths.  These  plays  are  powerful  indictments  of 
"systems"  and  social  abuses,  and  they  are  the  ex- 
pression of  the  author's  deepest  convictions.  In  La 
Robe  rouge,  he  demonstrates  how  the  method  by 
which  promotions  are  made  in  the  French  magistra- 
ture  is  wholly  bad,  and  points  to  the  inevitable  and 
tragic  results ;  in  Les  Trois  Filles  de  M.  Dupont,  he 
considers  three  sides  of  the  marriage  question,  and 
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indicates  that  the  social  order  which  permits  abuses 
is  intolerable;  in  Les  Avaries,  he  breaks  the  ''con- 
spiracy of  silence"  which  has  so  long  militated 
against  the  victims,  innocent  and  guilty,  of  the  "un- 
mentionable diseases";  and  finally,  in  Matcrnite,  he 
launches  forth  in  bitterest  earnest  against  the  law  of 
man,  which  is  so  framed  that  it  ignores  the  essential 
sanctity  of  motherhood,  and  he  ends  with  a  veritable 
chorus  of  wailing — '*It  is  the  fault  of  the  men  I" 
These  plays,  then,  are  the  result  of  intense  personal 
feeling ;  each  closes  with  a  note  either  of  violent  de- 
nunciation, as  in  Maternite,  or  in  bitter  gloom,  as  in 
Les  Trois  Filles  de  M.  Dwpont.  It  seems  that  Brieux 
felt  most  keenly  during  this  period,  and  that  he 
believed  that  uncompromising  force  was  the  best 
means  to  his  end.  But  with  years  has  come  a  degree 
of  moderation,  a  more  serene  and  philosophical  out- 
look upon  life ;  a  mood  of  quiet  and  limited  optimism 
has  taken  the  place  of  the  earlier  unrestrained  out- 
bursts. Les  Hannetons,  a  comedy  of  manners,  fol- 
lowed Maternite,  and  after  it  came  Simone,  a  serious 
play  with  a  "happy"  ending.  To  this  later  period 
belong  also  La  Frangaise,  a  defense  of  the  French- 
woman; La  Foi,  a  philosophical  and  religious  play; 
and  Suzette,  a  plea,  written  in  a  manifestly  s>Tnpa- 
thetic  vein,  for  the  child  of  divorced  parents.  In 
spite  of  occasional  "strong"  scenes  and  a  deep  seri- 
ousness of  purpose,  all  these  plays  are  written  in  a 
quieter  mood  than  those  belonging  to  the  Storm  and 
Stress  period.  Vituperation  has  given  way  to  sym- 
pathetic reasoning  and  firm  and  convincing  argu- 
ment— the  plays  have  lost  something  in  strength,  but 
have  gained  in  breadth  of  view  and  humanity. 

"Human"  as  these  plays  are,  and  vital  as  the  inter- 
est in  them  must  be,  there  lacks  something  of  the  ele- 
ment that  may  be  called  greatness.    Exactly  what 
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this  is,  one  is  unable  to  say ;  but  it  is  perhaps  safe  to 
assert  that  had  M.  Brieux  been  able  to  add  nobility 
of  style  and  treatment  to  such  plays  as  La  Robe 
rouge  and  Maternite,  these  might  have  been  "for  all 
time." 

In  his  latest  play,  La  Femme  seule — ''The  Lone 
Woman,"  or  perhaps  better  ''The  Independent 
Woman" — produced  last  December  in  Paris,  Brieux 
has  entered  fully  into  his  "third"  period,  a  period 
inaugurated  by  Suzette  and  La  Frangaise.  Though 
by  no  means  his  best,  La  Femme  seule  is  certainly 
one  of  his  most  important  plays,  for  it  is  a  definite, 
positive  piece  of  work,  a  constructive  criticism  of  a 
certain  phase  of  social  conditions  in  modern  France. 
The  author  here  asks:  "What  can  a  young  woman, 
who  wishes  or  is  forced  to  remain  single  and  inde- 
pendent, do  for  a  living!"  The  play  shows  that  so- 
ciety does  all  in  its  power  to  prevent  her  making  an 
honest  living;  but  it  shows,  in  addition,  what  indi- 
vidual courage  and  force  of  character  can  do,  and 
that  there  is  in  the  "emancipated"  woman  an  in- 
domitable will  to  conquer,  to  break  down  the  barriers 
that  confront  those  among  their  number  who  wish  to 
be  independent. 

Therese,  left  an  orphan  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  has 
been  living  for  some  years  with  her  godparents, 
M.  and  Mme.  Gueret,  when  she  learns  that  the  family 
notarj^  has  absconded  with  a  large  sum  of  money, 
including  her  dowry.  Rene,  her  fiance,  cannot  marry 
her,  because  his  parents  will  not  consent  to  an  al- 
liance which  brings  no  material  benefit.  The  god- 
parents offer  to  take  Therese  to  Evreux,  where  they 
are  forced  to  go,  but  the  girl  tells  them  that  she  has 
' '  no  intention  of  leaving  Paris. 

M.  Gueret.     I  don't  understand. 

Therese.    But  I — 
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Mme.  Gueret.  You*re  not  going  to  live  in  Paris 
alone? 

Therese.     I  am. 

M.  Gueret.  All  alone!  I  tell  you,  I  don't  under- 
stand. 

Therese.  Botli  of  you  have  been  so  good  to  me  I 
I  shall  remember  it  all  my  life —  My  father's  death 
left  me  absolutely  alone  in  the  world ;  he  was  only  a 
friend  of  yours,  and  I  am  not  related  to  you.  You 
took  me  in  and  treated  me  as  you  would  your  own 
daughter,  for  four  years ;  I  appreciate  that  with  all 
my  heart.  I  am  twenty- three,  and  I  don't  want  to 
be  dependent  on  you." 

She  determines  to  live  alone  in  Paris,  therefore, 
by  writing  for  the  Femme  lihre,  a  newly-estab- 
lished magazine.  It  is  taken  for  granted  that  Kene 
cannot  marry  her,  as  she  is  without  a  dowry.  She 
has  hopes,  however,  that  he  will  offer  to  do  so  in 
spite  of  his  parents,  and  just  as  Rene  bids  her  good- 
bye, she  says  to  him : 

*  *  Therese.  Shall  we  marry,  in  spite  of  everything  T 
Listen  to  me.  I  love  you  more  than  you  can  imagine, 
more  than  I  ever  let  you  know. —  Have  confidence  in 
me;  put  your  future  in  my  hands.  Marry  me,  no 
matter  what  the  consequences  may  be.  You'll  see! 
We'll  be  happy!  You  have  no  idea  how  capable  I 
am,  how  much  power  I  have  in  reserve!  I'll  work, 
and  you  will  too. —  You  weren't  successful  when  you 
worked  alone,  but  you  will  feel  stronger  when  you 
know  I  am  at  your  side,  to  console  you  in  failure,  to 
encourage  and  help  you  in  success —  I'm  willing  to 
live  the  simplest  sort  of  life,  Rene,  the  humblest — 
until  we  two  by  our  effort,  an  effort  bright  with 
pride,  shall  conquer,  together ! — 

Rene.    I  assure  you,  Therese —    My  parents — 

[A  long  pause.] 
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Theeese.  Go!  Poor  boy!  Forget  that  I've  said 
anything. —  Adieu ! 

Rene.    No,  not  adieu !    I  shall  make  my  father — 

Therese.    It's  too  late.    /  don't  want  you,  now! 

The  second  act  opens  in  the  editorial  offices  of  the 
Femnie  lihre.  Therese  has  found  an  occupation 
and  lives  happily,  the  more  so  as  Rene  has  had  the 
courage  to  defy  his  parents  and  set  to  work  for  his 
own  living.  Owing  to  a  lack  of  interest  on  the  part 
of  the  public,  the  magazine  must  be  reduced  in  size, 
and  salaries  are  considerably  lowered.  It  is  not 
long  before  M.  Nerisse,  the  editor,  makes  love  to 
Therese,  and  she  is  obliged  to  leave. 

The  last  act  finds  Therese  with  her  godparents  at 
Evreux,  but  living  on  an  independent  basis.  For 
three  months,  after  leaving  the  magazine,  she  sought 
employment. 

' '  A  single  woman !  Why,  she 's  an  outcast.  Here 's 
an  example :  I  had  no  end  of  trouble  in  renting  a 
room.  How  many  times  have  I  heard  them  say,  *  We 
don't  rent  to  single  women.'  And  one  day  when  I 
insisted  on  having  a  room,  I  heard  the  porter  say  to 
his  wife,  behind  my  back,  'She's  not  plain  enough 
to  be  honest.'  "... 

But  on  her  return  to  Evreux,  she  organizes  a 
woman's  trade  union  on  a  small  scale,  which  succeeds 
so  well  that  the  workingmen  become  alarmed,  and  a 
delegate  is  sent  from  Paris  to  demand  the  dissolution 
of  the  syndicate;  "the  husband's  place  is  the  work- 
shop, the  wife's  at  her  own  fireside."  His  threats 
are  imheeded,  for  Therese  stands  her  ground  firmly 
until,  at  last,  the  workers  at  the  very  factory  in  which 
the  union  has  been  organized,  strike,  and  destroy  the 
women's  work  room.  For  the  moment  Therese  is 
beaten,  but  it  is  only  for  a  moment.  ''I  am  going," 
she  says. 
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' '  M.  GuERET.    Where  f 

M.  Feliat.  There's  no  reason  why  you  should 
leave  so  soon. 

Therese.  I'm  going  where  I  feel  it  is  my  duty  to 
go. 

M.  Feliat.    Wait  until  tomorrow. 

Therese.  No,  I  take  the  train  tonight  for  Paris. 
But  the  workingmen  will  have  no  cause  to  rejoice. 
In  this  new  war  of  the  sexes,  it  is  the  men  who  will 
be  conquered,  because  women  work  at  lower  wages 
— they  don't  have  to  make  money  to  squander  at  the 
saloon. —  And  only  the  men  will  be  defeated,  only  the 
men,  M.  Feliat  I  The  sons  of  bourgeois  families  who 
haven't  enough  stamina  to  marry  girls  without  dow- 
ries will  be  sure  to  find  them  later,  on  their  way, — 
poor  girls  whom  they  have  forced  to  go  to  work !  .  .  . 
A  new  era  has  begun.  In  every  land,  in  the  cities,  in 
the  country,  among  rich  and  poor,  out  of  every  home 
deserted  by  drunkards  or  left  empty  by  those  who 
fear  the  tribulations  of  marriage,  a  woman  will  rise 
up  and  leave  it,  and  come  and  take  her  place  beside 
you,  in  the  factory,  in  the  workshop,  in  the  office. 
You  wouldn't  take  her  as  a  housewife,  and  she  re- 
fuses to  prostitute  herself  to  you — she  will  be  a  work- 
ing woman,  a  competitor,  and  a  successful  competi- 
tor!   Good-bye!" 

Barrett  H.  Cl-^rk. 


GORDON  CRAIG  ILLUSTRATED 

Toward  a  New  Theatre — Forty  Designs  for  Stage  Scenes  With 
Critical  Notes  by  the  Inventor,  by  Edward  Gordon  Craig.  New  York, 
E.  P.  Dutton  &  Company. 

Nearly  all  new  movements,  whether  in  religion, 
politics,  or  art,  begin  with  ultra-radical  principles, 
with  distinct  antagonism  to  and  pity  for  their  more 
thoroughly  established  rivals.  It  is,  perhaps,  this 
very  vitality  of  individuality  which  gives  to  the 
propaganda  the  needed  strength  for  combat.  And 
it  is  surely  this  same  exaggeration  of  tenets  which 
is  necessary  to  catch  the  attention  of  the  public  and 
to  win  its  sympathy.  In  the  nature  of  things,  as 
time  goes  on,  the  established  organizations  see  the 
strength  as  well  as  the  weakness  in  the  newcomer 
and  they  hasten  to  adapt  to  their  own  uses  the  ele- 
ments of  this  strength.  In  the  second  place,  the 
new  sect  itself  begins  to  lose  some  of  the  ardor  which 
inspired  its  early  efforts — for  passion  is  a  momen- 
tary thing.  And,  as  its  later  leaders  look  upon  the 
world  in  a  tempered  sunlight,  they  begin  to  note  the 
astounding  fact  that  after  all,  the  one-time  bitter 
rivals  have  some  worthy  qualities.  Has  not  this 
been  peculiarly  true  of  the  various  divisions  of  the 
Protestant  Church?  Was  it  not  seen  in  the  plat- 
forms of  the  political  parties  in  the  recent  cam- 
paigns? Is  not  the  same  situation  manifest  in  the 
history  of  the  Impressionists  and,  to  a  smaller  ex- 
tent, perhaps  because  the  school  had  less  to  offer, 
of  the  pre-Raphaelites?    Have  not  the  relations  be- 
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tween  Christian  Science  and  the  medical  profession 
confirmed  this  truth? 

If  we  are  world-wise  then  we  are  not  over  sur- 
prised that  Gordon  Craig  finds  nearly  everyone 
among  his  contemporaries  connected  with  the  stage 
a  dolt,  an  ass,  or  a  calm  appropriator  of  the  ideas 
of  others.  We  rather  enjoy  watching  as  he,  in  tense 
indignation,  tears  into  shreds  the  principles  and 
products  of  his  fellow  workers  in  stagecraft — among 
whom  he  apparently  labored  with  considerable  con- 
geniality before  he  became  a  revolutionist.  And  we 
are  pleased  at  his  delight  in  his  own  production  and 
at  his  sense  of  certainty  of  great  achievements  to 
come.  We  only  wonder  at  the  amusing  and  strangely 
good-natured  irony  with  which  he  treats  the  many 
recent  producers  who  have  patently  stolen  the  most 
practical  of  his  ideas  for  their  own  success. 

We  are  the  more  willing  to  listen  for  we  agree 
that  stagecraft  in  the  last  few  years  has  been  drift- 
ing toward  a  whirlpool  of  the  inartistic,  and  that  a 
prophet,  who  is  both  an  artist  and  a  reformer,  is 
a  poignant  need.  To  Mr.  Craig,  so  far  as  England 
and  America  are  concerned,  belongs  the  credit  of 
pointing  out  the  deficiencies  and,  what  is  of  infinitely 
greater  value,  at  great  expense  and  personal  sacri- 
fice, of  providing  us  with  a  remedy.  He  is  a  deli- 
cately attuned  artist,  and  therefore  an  idealist,  who 
will  make  no  unnecessary  compromise  with  the 
vicious  or  the  puerile.  WTiat  he  has  to  say  is  the 
result  of  experience  and  a  nice  perception  of  the 
significant  and  the  beautiful.  None  of  his  imitators 
possesses  his  psychic  sense  of  line,  color,  and  move- 
ment ;  none  pervades  his  work  with  so  pure  a  sense 
of  soul.  The  mystery  of  life,  even  in  its  smallest 
manifestations,  makes  life  precious  to  Mr.  Craig,  and 
with  his  great,  original  imagination  he  conveys  this 
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value  to  his  audiences  with  noble  simplicity.  What- 
ever  aids,  then,  in  a  true  understanding  of  his  prin- 
ciples will  hasten  us  toward  that  ''new  theatre"  to 
the  accomplishment  of  which  so  many  are  devoting 
their  thoughtful  energy. 

The  volume  recently  published  by  E.  P.  Button  & 
Company,  Toward  a  New  Theatre,  is  a  needed  con- 
tribution to  our  library  of  stagecraft,  for  while  Mr. 
Craig's  earlier  The  Art  of  the  Theatre  contained  a 
large  amount  of  essay  material,  his  verbal  expression 
is  so  vague  and  his  ideas  so  unconventional  that  copi- 
ous illustration  was  needed.  A  sub-title  of  the  new 
work  is  Forty  Designs  for  Stage  Scenes  with  Critical 
Notes  by  the  Inventor.  Thus  this  last  contribution 
is,  perhaps,  a  compliance  to  the  demand  stimulated 
by  the  interesting,  valuable,  but  sometimes  puzzling, 
The  Art  of  the  Theatre.  Neither  is  completely  re- 
vealing alone ;  together  they  are  entirely  successful. 

One  is  grieved  that  the  designs  are  not  in  color, 
for  color  is  one  of  the  leading  features  of  modern 
stage  decoration,  and  Mr.  Craig  is  a  master  in  its 
use.  However,  one  should  not  complain  for  the  il- 
lustrations are  otherwise  eminently  satisfactory.  The 
page  is  large,  perhaps  14x16,  the  paper  is  pleasing 
in  hue  and  texture  and  the  designs  are  reproduced 
with  apparent  appreciation.  Certainly,  through  no 
other  medium,  if  he  has  read  the  earlier  work,  would 
the  student,  unfortunate  in  not  having  seen  a  Craig 
production,  gain  so  definite  a  knowledge  of  its  prin- 
ciples and  methods.  In  this  connection  one  finds  the 
designs  of  unequal  value — perhaps  according  to  his 
previously  gained  information.  The  setting  for 
Henry  V  called  The  Tents,  and  that  for  Macbeth, 
Act  I,  Scene  5,  in  their  freedom  from  stage  conven- 
tion, in  their  originality,  in  their  freedom,  in  their 
beauty  of  pure  design,  in  their  preparation  for  the 
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performance  of  the  actor  are  truly  inspired.  The 
four  illustrations  of  the  steps  in  different  moods  are 
especially  helpful  to  an  understanding  of  the  basic 
features  of  Mr.  Craig's  art.  There,  one  sees  how, 
with  the  least  apparent  change  in  detail,  the  signifi- 
cant atmosphere  of  the  various  scenes  is  evoked  hi 
its  purity.  Too,  the  design  for  an  entrance  to  a 
theatre  permits  one  to  see  concretely  what  a  Craig 
theatre  might  be  like  and  to  realize  its  possibilities  for 
beauty  and  its  suitability  to  drama  and  drama  audi- 
ences. The  staging  for  Rosmershohn  answers,  in 
part,  the  constant  query,  **How  does  he  treat  the 
modern  domestic  drama?"  More  designs  in  this 
field  would  be  valuable,  since  it  is  here  that  the  mod- 
ern stage  is  so  lacking.  On  the  other  hand,  one  won- 
ders why  a  design  so  seemingly  worthless  in  this 
discussion  as  that  called  The  Lights  of  London  is  in- 
cluded. 

The  Critical  Notes  hy  the  Inventor  are  especially 
*  *  Craigesque, "  for  they  are  devoted  to  any  and 
everything  except  the  design  on  the  page  opposite, 
from  which  they  take  their  heading.  In  connection 
with  the  Lights  of  London,  the  one  pertinent  sen- 
tence is  the  first,  **This  was  one  of  my  earliest  de- 
signs." In  ability  to  forsake  his  theme  expeditiously 
Mr.  Craig  is  unexcelled  by  any  political  orators.  One 
is  continually  wondering  if  the  author  is  not  writ- 
ing on  commission  to  give  two  pages  of  notes  to  one 
design,  and  finding  it  more  easy  and  interesting  to 
write  of  himself  than  of  the  canons  of  his  work,  is 
devoting  his  time  to  his  many-sided  personality — a 
personality  apparently  as  attractive  and  strange  to 
himself  as  it  is  to  us. 

Thus  the  author  is  long  in  coming  to  his  point 
connected  with  the  designs,  and  occasionally  he 
never  arrives  there.  Under  the  second  title  Screens, 
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a  feature  of  Mr.  Craig's  work  much  discussed  in 
America  but  one  especially  misunderstood,  the 
reader  finds  an  essay  delightful  in  style  and  thought, 
but  one  thoroughly  irrelevant  to  the  supposed  sub- 
ject. Yet  the  author  is  frank  about  his  shortcom- 
ings. In  the  middle  of  the  essay,  opposite  the  first 
picture  of  screens,  he  says,  'VWhat  all  this  has  to 
do  with  the  picture  facing,  I  don't  know."  Later 
he  admits,  *'You  wish  I  would  be  more  compre- 
hensible." The  reader  replies,  with  fervor,  **We 
do,  Mr.  Craig,  we  do ! "  If  the  author  could  realize 
what  oases  are  the  definite,  concrete,  immediately 
helpful  quotations  from  Goethe  he  would  surely  pat- 
tern his  own  prose  work  after  them.  Nevertheless, 
one  is  almost  grieved  to  admit  that  however  eccen- 
tric Mr.  Craig  is  or  tries  to  be  he  is  always  interest- 
ing, and  he  is  usually  valuable  in  the  disconnected 
thought  he  offers  by  the  way.  A  typical  passage 
is  this,  ** Perhaps  you  don't  find  it  very  clear.  Yet 
my  method  for  dealing  with  curtains  is  as  clearly 
defined  in  my  brain  as  the  painting  of  a  portrait  is 
in  the  mind  of  the  painter. — Well,  you  shall  have  the 
finished  work  when  I  have  dragged  my  materials 
from  your  million  hands,  which  cling  to  it  like  ten- 
tacles." Ballou. 


THE  YELLOW  JACKET 

The  Yellow  Jacket,  a  Chinese  Play  Done  in  a  Chinese  Manner, 
by  George  C.  Hazelton  and  Benrimo.  Indianapolis,  The  Bobbs- 
Merrill  Company,  1913. 

When  The  Yellow  Jacket  was  first  presented  upon 
the  New  York  stage  and  created  a  sensation  among 
its  appreciators,  no  play  was  more  talked  about  or 
more  enthusiastically  commented  upon  by  the  art 
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loving  world  of  that  metropolis.  People  of  the  thea- 
ter, those  not  interested  in  the  production  financially, 
generously  praised  the  play  for  its  novelty ;  the  color 
artists  delighted  in  the  richness  of  its  hangings,  and 
in  the  gorgeous  and  beautiful  oriental  costumes ;  the 
writers  found  in  the  play  philosophy,  poetic  imagery 
and  phantasy. 

For  the  moment,  The  Yellow  Jacket  became  the 
arbiter  of  taste  in  matters  of  the  theater ;  to  appre- 
ciate it  was  to  be  promoted  to  the  head  of  the  class 
of  "high-brows,"  not  to  appreciate  it  was  to  be  sent 
ignominiously  down  the  line  into  the  "low-brow'* 
group.  In  spite  of  all  these  forces  pulling  together 
in  the  interest  of  the  play,  it  was  a  near-failure  finan- 
cially, though  it  remained  throughout  the  season 
triumphantly  a  great  artistic  success. 

Many  even  of  the  ardent  admirers  of  the  play  upon 
the  stage,  if  asked,  would  have  said  it  would  lose  its 
charm,  if  read,  so  delicate,  evanescent  and  depend- 
ent upon  the  art  of  the  interpreters  it  seemed.  The 
daring  of  the  production  of  this  play  of  a  primitive 
people,  done  in  a  fashion  alien  to  our  stage  conven- 
tions, was  more  than  duplicated  by  the  daring  of  its 
publication;  yet  here  it  is, — The  Yelloiv  Jacket,  be- 
tween covers,  preserving  its  charm  and  holding  the 
thought  of  its  readers  as  the  acted  play  engaged  the 
fancy  of  its  spectators. 

Although  a  play  of  only  recent  stage  production, 
The  Yellow  Jacket  has  had  a  checkered  career :  pro- 
duced at  the  Fulton  Theater  in  New  York,  taken  for 
a  short  road  tour  in  the  East,  brought  to  Chicago 
for  a  brief  engagement,  produced  in  stock  on  the 
Pacific  coast  and  now  given  to  a  wider  public  in  book 
form  by  its  authors.  Eecently  it  was  announced  that 
the  theater  taste  and  art  appreciation  of  Chicago 
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are  once  more  to  be  tested  by  this  drama,  when  it  is 
produced  in  October  at  the  Fine  Arts  Theater. 

In  a  foreword  the  authors  put  before  you  the  in- 
tention of  their  play, — * '  The  purpose  of  the  creators 
of  this  play  is  to  string  on  a  thread  of  universal 
philosophy,  love  and  laughter,  the  jade  beads  of 
Chinese  theatrical  convention. ' '  And  they  explain — 
"While  the  story  of  The  Yellow  Jacket  is  not  taken 
from  any  direct  source,  it  is  hoped  that  it  may  con- 
vey an  imaginative  suggestion  of  all  sources  and 
reflect  the  childhood  of  drama." 

This  Chinese  play  in  three  parts  is  presented  in  a 
Chinese  manner,  without  change  of  scene  except  as 
the  Property  Man  indicates  by  the  crudest  methods 
the  varying  situations  and  adjusts  and  re-adjusts  the 
imagination  of  the  audience.  Tables  and  chairs  are 
made  to  simulate  mountains ;  a  few  chairs,  a  plank, 
and  a  silken  scarf  form  a  love  boat  drifting  on  a 
lotus  blooming  lake;  a  bundle  of  bamboo  sticks 
wrapped  about  with  a  single  garment  becomes  a  baby 
more  appealing  than  the  usual  stage  doll. 

The  story  is  simple  and  age-old,  known  for  more 
than  a  thousand  years  upon  the  Chinese  stage.  The 
hero  is  the  unloved  son  of  the  Emperor  and  his  first 
wife,  who  by  her  self-sacrifice  and  death  is  permitted, 
in  the  spirit,  to  be  the  inspiration  of  her  child's  life 
and  to  guide  him  through  stormy  adventures.  These 
vicissitudes  are  planned  by  his  arch  enemy  and  rival 
for  the  throne  and  "the  yellow  jacket,"  its  symbol, 
by  the  son  of  the  second  wife  of  their  august  father, 
the  Emperor.  Intrigue  and  romance  blend  in  the 
multiple  episodes  of  the  play,  where  we  have  dis- 
closed "the  close  relation  between  the  subtlety  of 
the  world-old  Chinese  mind  and  the  simplicity  of  the 
modem  child  imagination,"  to  quote  from  the  play 
bulletin  of  the  Drama  League.     The  idealism  and 
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philosophical  penetration,  the  pathos  and  humor  of 
the  situations  are  well  bound  together  by  lines  of 
poetic  beauty  and  dramatic  value. 

An  unctuous  Chorus  interprets  the  shifting  scenes 
and  adds  many  touches  of  humor  to  the  play. 

All  who  read  the  play  should  see  it  upon  the  stage, 
and  all  who  see  the  play  will  wish  to  enjoy  it  again 
by  reading  the  text,  pleasure  lies  both  ways  and  a 
double  pleasure  comes  from  both  seeing  and  reading 
it.  For  one  who  has  seen  and  enjoyed  the  play,  not 
once  but  several  times,  it  is  not  easy  to  tell  how  much 
the  memory  of  the  actor's  art  clings  about  the  pages 
and  illumines  the  lines.  Those  who  read  the  book 
cannot  fail  to  be  impelled  by  its  quaint  charm  into 
the  theater  to  see  the  play,  for  like  all  good  drama  in 
the  hands  of  the  right  interpreters,  the  lines  are 
given  added  values  and  the  scenes  are  pictorially  en- 
hanced by  the  admirable  presentation  of  the  original 
company.  There  the  weird  music  written  for  the 
play  by  "William  Furst  also  lends  background,  color 
and  intensity  to  the  words. 

Everyone  everywhere  may  now  enjoy  The  Yellow 
Jacket,  and  no  one,  whether  within  range  of  the  thea- 
ter production  or  not,  will  be  deprived  of  the  naive 
charm  of  this  exotic  play. 

Alice  Houston. 


THE  LABOR  STRUGGLE  IN  VERSE 

The  Americans,   by   Edwin   Daviea   Schoonmaker.     New   York: 
Mitchell  Kennerley. 

In  The  Americans,  Edwin  Davies  Schoonmaker  has 
exploited  the  timely  theme  of  industrial  struggle  in 
which  Egerton,  opulent  mill  owner  (whose  initials 
are  J.  D.)  is  pitted  against  the  labor  faction  led  by 
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his  own  son.  Strong  backs  brace  themselves  for  lift- 
ing ;  sledgehanuner  fists  tighten  for  blows ;  rains  of 
gold  descend  in  the  interests  of  oppression ;  broad- 
cloth pleads ;  the  old-order-of-things  threatens ;  the 
new-order  commands — on  all  sides  questions  of 
moment  offer  themselves  suggestively. 

We  wish  we  could  say,  ''Here  is  a  big  theme  for 
drama  handled  in  a  big  dramatic  way. ' '  Mr.  Shoon- 
maker  has  had  a  worthy  vision  and  has  wrought  in 
sincerity  of  purpose,  but  the  work  is  not  drama.  It 
is  turbid.  It  lacks  unity.  Almost  an  entire  page  of 
named  persons  against  an  extended  background  of 
the  unnamed,  leaves  one  somewhat  bewildered.  Char- 
acters are  introduced  and  left  undeveloped  until  one 
feels  like  persuading  the  nursery  sentence  to  read: 
If  he  be  he,  who  is  he?  The  dream- vision  closing 
the  first  act  is  an  effective  piece  of  work  inevitably 
recalling  Strindberg.  The  final  act  leaves  you  stirred 
with  the  bugle  of  self-respecting  labor  sounding  its 
call,  a  call  to  be  taken  up  and  set  around  the  world's 
ramparts.  You  feel  the  inescapability  of  this  con- 
flict. 

It  is  to  be  regreted  that  the  author  has  chosen 
blank  verse  for  his  medium,  as  he  has  treated  it  in- 
adequately. The  lines  are  so  padded  with  reitera- 
tions of  ''my  father,"  "friend,"  "my  friend,"  and 
the  ugly  word  "just"  is  so  wantonly  overdriven, 
that  the  workmanship  is  difficult  to  forgive.  In  one 
speech  of  eight  lines  "my  father"  appears  three 
times.  The  phrase,  "Pardon  me,"  is  frequently 
used,  and  when  it  comes  from  men's  lips  in  serious 
situations  the  effect  is  humorously  disturbing.  How- 
ever, some  lines  are  virile,  and  tellingly  projected : 

"You  wear  our  sweat  in  your  fine  clothes  all  right." 
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** There's  such  a  thing  as  eating  words  until 
Your  belly  cries  for  something  solider." 

*        «         * 

"When  one's  been  on  a  trail  for  years  and  years 
It  ain't  the  game  he  cares  for;  it's  the  chase, 
And  like  as  not  when  he's  brought  down  the  buck 
He'll  leave  the  carcass  lying  on  the  rocks" 


There  is  much  of  tragedy  in  these  quiet  lines : 

**A  Striker:  The  man  that's  got  no  home's  a 
lucky  man. 

Silas  (another  striker):  I  said  to  Willie,  'I'm 
glad  Mother's  dead.' 

Willie  :    Think  she  can  see  us,  Pa  f 

Silas  :    I  don 't  think  so. 

Striker:    She's  better  off. 

Silas:    That's  true.    I  hope  she  can't." 

*  *        * 

And  there  is  a  real  horizon  sweep  in: 
**But,  as  you  say,  it's  a  great  land  we've  got. 
I  like  to  lie  and  feel  her  under  my  back 
And  know  she  tumbles  to  the  double  seas 
Up  to  her  hips  in  mile  on  mile  of  wheat. 
Beyond  that  moon  are  cities  packed  with  men 
That  overflow.    The  fields  are  filling  up. 
They're  climbing  up  the  mountains  of  the  west — 
And  going  on  beyond  them — " 

*  *        * 

"I  sometimes  see  them  in  the  dead  of  night 
Crawling  like  ants  along  her  big  broad  back, 
With  axe  and  pick  and  plow,  building  their  hills 
And  pushing  on  and  on.    It's  a  great  land. 
And  bread  tastes  good  that's  eaten  in  her  air, 
And  there's  enough  for  all  here." 

Louise  Ayres  Garnett. 
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THE  NO. 

Plays  of  Old  Japan:  The  No,  by  Marie  Stopes,  Together  With 
Translations  of  The  Dramas  by  Marie  Stopes  and  Prof.  Joji  Sakurai. 
New  York:    E.  P.  Button  and  Company. 

To  the  major  number  of  readers  the  word  No 
is  unfamiliar.  Little  has  been  written  in  English 
about  the  popular  theatre  of  the  Japanese  lower 
classes ;  still  less  regarding  the  dramas  of  the  aris- 
tocracy. And  the  No  is  pre-eminently  the  prop- 
erty of  the  upper  classes — of  the  educated  classes. 
For  six  hundred  years  actors  have  been  specially 
trained  to  deliver  in  carefully  regulated  voice  and 
manner  the  varied  verse  of  this  ancient  lyric  drama, 
for  the  production  of  these  short  tragedies  is  a  mat- 
ter of  perfect  formality,  every  action,  every  manner- 
ism, every  inflection,  being  a  tradition.  The  No 
are  about  an  hour  long.  They  are  produced,  how- 
ever, in  series  throughout  the  day;  relief  from  the 
weight  of  tragedy  after  tragedy  is  supplied  by  occa- 
sional farcical  sketches.  Each  of  the  No  contains 
dialogue,  songs,  and  a  chorus  resembling  startlingly 
that  of  the  Greek  drama.  To  the  Japanese,  the 
No  are  closely  packed  with  meaning,  for  they  are 
full  of  allusions,  of  signficant  symbols,  and  of  poetic 
words  and  phrases,  rich  in  suggestion  through  gen- 
erations of  hallowing  use.  The  costuming  is  gor- 
geous; the  stage  setting,  though  unchanging,  is  a 
thing  of  beauty ;  the  musical  accompaniment,  which 
is  almost  constant,  and  the  symbolic  dancing  of 
which  there  is  considerable,  add  other  features  of  per- 
sistent appeal.    The  plots  are  of  extreme  simplicity 
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and  the  dramatic  structure  is  childlike.  While  the 
story  is  largely  told  rather  than  acted  the  simple 
beauty  of  the  poetry ;  the  charm  of  the  idea  or  of  the 
situation,  and  the  occasional  note  of  genuine  suffer- 
ing, hold  one's  attention  taut. 

Both  in  appearance  and  in  arrangement  the  Plays 
of  Old  Japan  is  genuinely  attractive.  Soft  green 
and  gray-brown  covers  of  hospitable  size  invite  one 
to  look  within.  There  one  delights  in  the  well  de- 
signed type  and  in  the  paper,  soft  in  lights  and  rich 
in  hue.  The  illustrations,  some  in  color,  for  the  most 
part  reproduced  from  old  prints,  heighten  the  charm 
of  the  volume.  Pleasure  of  this  sort  is  rare  enough 
in  these  days  to  deserve  attention. 

Marie  Stopes,  knowing  perhaps  a  reader^s  diffi- 
culty in  appreciating  so  unfamiliar  a  literary  form, 
has  made  every  effort  to  arrange  her  material  sim- 
ply and  to  cover  her  ground  with  fullness.  Thus, 
she  divides  her  introduction  into  such  valuable  sec- 
tions as  the  following:  The  Place  the  No  Takes  in 
Japan  Today;  The  Past  History  of  the  No;  The  Pres- 
entation of  the  No;  the  Theatre;  The  Chorus;  The 
Actors;  The  Costumes;  The  Properties;  the 
Dramatic  Construction  of  the  No,  and  the  like.  Each 
of  these  divisions  receives  brief,  but  direct  and 
definite  treatment,  so  that  when  one  turns  to  the 
plays  he  can  fancy  them  in  their  proper  setting  and 
can  feel  their  atmosphere.  A  short  and  valuable 
foreword  precedes  each  play  and  a  few  helpful  notes 
follow  it.  The  book  is  scholarly  in  plan,  yet  has  a 
distinct  popular  appeal. 

There  are  four  plays  in  the  volume,  making  for 
the  first  time  the  literary  form  easily  accessible,  for 
though  occasional  No  have  been  translated  and 
illustrative  excerpts  have  appeared,  all  have  been 
used  in  connection  with  surveys,  and  the  form  has 
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thus  received  no  adequate  revelation.  In  reading  the 
No  one  comprehends  more  completely  the  spirit 
of  old  Japan ;  its  principles  of  art,  and  its  ideals  of 
conduct.  Though  the  translation  is  not  brilliant,  it 
is  never  offensive,  and  a  translation  from  the  Japan- 
ese to  the  English,  if  it  makes  any  effort  to  approach 
the  spirit  of  the  original,  as  Miss  Stopes  says,  should 
not  expect  too  much  success  as  pure  English  verse. 
The  quaint  stories  of  the  No,  told  as  they  are  without 
seeming  artifice,  have  the  naive  charm  of  pre- 
Eaphaelite  painting.  Similarly,  too,  a  highly  decora- 
tive quality  pervades  them,  and  one  sees  in  delicate 
flat  color  groups  of  village  girls  with  wind-blown 
draperies  gathering  the  first  green  shoots  of  spring, 
or  as  through  a  mist  revealed  to  its  sorrow-bent 
mother,  the  beautiful  spirit  of  the  dead  child  in 
reverential  worship  of  Buddha.  The  plays  are  un- 
dramatic  in  the  most  modern  sense  and  they  are  ir- 
regular in  quality,  but  they  possess  in  large  degree 
that  poetry  which  surrounds  so  much  of  Japanese 
creation,  be  it  manifest  in  sword  guards,  prints,  gar- 
dens or  literature.  In  reading  these  plays  one  won- 
ders if,  after  all,  there  isn't  a  vital  drama  ''punch'* 
to  be  gained  through  sheer  beauty.  Ballou. 


A  CHINOISERIE 

Turandot,  Princess  of  Chirm,  a  Chinoiserie.  In  Three  Acts.  By 
Karl  Vollmoeller ;  Authorized  English  Version  by  Jethro  Bithell ;  New 
York:  DuflSeld  and  Company. 

The  advertisements  of  the  book  sellers  usually 
suggest  certain  material  as  suitable  for  ''summer 
reading."  The  idea  underlying  this  recommenda- 
tion seems  to  be  that  neither  thought  nor  emotion  in 
any  intensity  should  be  excited  when  the  thermom- 
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■eter  rises  above  seventy.  While  there  may  be  a  few 
readers  who  resent  the  implication,  some  who  even 
confess  that  they  occasionally  think  when  the  ther- 
mometer is  at  ninety,  the  majority  bow  to  the  will 
of  the  merchant  in  books  as  they  bow  to  the  wills 
of  the  merchants  in  everything  else. 

Turandot,  a  ' '  Chinoiserie, "  whatever  that  may  be, 
is  "summer  reading"  in  drama,  though  for  the  repu- 
tation of  the  publisher,  one  hastens  to  say  that  the 
classification  is  the  reviewer's  own.  At  the  rate  at 
which  drama  reading  is  now  increasing,  it  will  surely 
not  be  long  before  the  book-buyer  is  deluged  with 
notices  of  hammock  plays,"  ''veranda  drama"  and 
''beach  comedy."  Turandot  is  then  perhaps  the 
forerunner  of  a  mass  of  vacation  literature,  for  in 
its  careful  restraint  of  intellectual  appeal  and  in  its 
reserve  of  emotional  stimulus  the  play  is  no  more 
than  tepid. 

However,  it  has  qualities  of  considerable  value. 
Built  on  a  tale  from  The  Thousand  and  One  Nights, 
which  has  already  been  twice  dramatized,  the  plot 
still  has  charm,  largely  the  charm  of  the  source.  The 
calm  narrative  of  deeds  terrible  beyond  tragedy,  if 
well  handled,  appeals  perennially  to  the  human  mind. 
The  princely  victim  brought  on  his  way  to  his  be- 
heading to  select  the  most  attractive  position  over 
the  gate  for  the  exposure  of  his  head,  has  that  ex- 
aggeration of  the  horrible  that  becomes  humorous, 
and  that  often  is  a  leading  charm  of  the  original 
stories.  The  element  of  fantasy,  too,  carries  one  on 
and  on  in  the  stories — and  so  in  the  play.  The  lack 
of  logic,  the  joy  in  the  story  for  the  story's  sake, 
because  it  is  so  rare  nowadays,  has  a  genuine  appeal. 
Too,  the  introduction  of  himself  given  by  many  a 
character  as  he  enters,  and  other  departures  from 
convention — the  occasional  vulgarity  in  the  tragic 
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or  idyllic  scenes,  a  startling  bit  of  philosophy  here 
and  there,  and  the  utter  lack  of  historical  or  geo- 
graphical congruity,  humorously  suggesting  the  at- 
titude of  the  ignorant  European  toward  the  oriental, 
all  these  give  the  play  reason  for  being.  Though  this 
version  of  the  story  lacks  any  great  literary  value, 
fails  to  make  the  most  of  its  possibilities  for  poetic 
achievement,  and  distinctly  lacks  * 'lighting,"  the 
buoyancy  of  good  health  and  the  carefully  main- 
tained atmosphere  of  charming  nonsense  amuse  one 
sanely.  Ballou. 
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The  February  number  of  Drama  will  contain  an  ad- 
mirable translation  of  Andreyev's  *^The  Pretty  Sabine 
Women,"  a  light  satire  which,  to  those  who  do  not 
read  Russian,  is  a  revelation  of  the  author's  brilliancy 
and  many-sidedness.  This  feature  will  be  accompanied  by 
a  critical  and  biographical  study  of  the  great  dramatist 
written  by  Mr.  Thomas  Seltzer,  his  American  representa- 
tive. The  same  number,  among  other  contributions,  will 
begin  a  series  of  papers  dealing  with  the  effect  of  light 
and  lighting  systems  upon  drama.  The  first  of  the  group 
is  in  the  nature  of  a  historical  summary  and  is  the  work 
of  Mr.  Arthur  Pollock. 

Other  material  to  appear  in  forthcoming  numbers  in- 
cludes discussions  of  the  modern  Swedish  stage,  of  the  =- 
condition  of  Danish  drama,  and  of  the  theatrical  situation  11 
in  Madrid.  An  interesting  historical  survey  is  that  of 
Frank  E.  Washburn  Freund,  called  The  German  Stage  and 
Its  Organization.  Mr.  Auguste  Hamon,  the  eminent 
French  scholar,  especially  known  for  his  studies  of  Shaw, 
will  become  a  frequent  contributor.  Plays  of  Capus, 
Echegaray,  and  Dumas  are  soon  to  be  published. 


THE    DRAMA 

A  Quarterly  Review  of  Dramatic  Literature 
No.  12  November  1913 

WILLIAM  GILLETTE. 


HE  student  of  American  drama  will  al- 
ways give  due  praise  to  certain  writers 
who  were  of  value  in  the  formative 
period  of  our  native  stage.  A  theatre 
genuinely  our  own  is  so  thrillingly  new 
a  thing  that  the  pioneers  of  the  move- 
ment are  still  in  their  prime.  This  is 
true  of  such  play-makers  as  Gillette  and  Thomas, 
honorable  names  both  in  a  movement  which  is  now 
beginning  to  take  form  and  assume  meaning  in 
American  literature. 

Before  these  veterans  of  practical  dramaturgy, 
came  Steele  Mackaye,  Bronson  Howard  and  James 
A.  Heme  to  blaze  the  trail:  strong  men  who  pre- 
ferred themes  drawn  from  American  life,  who  were 
interested  in  its  manifestations,  and  who  made  pos- 
sible the  younger  school  which  today  is  so  rapidly 
teaching  theatre  goers  to  take  pleasure  in  a  study  of 
our  social  conditions.  Gillette  and  Thomas,  coming 
a  little  later,  though,  of  course,  their  work  over- 
lapped that  of  these  elders,  were  able  to  solidify  this 
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beginning  and  by  many  successes  encourage  the  na- 
tive effort.  With  Howard,  they  form  a  school  alike  in 
that  its  members  did  not  disdain  the  rich  material 
afforded  by  this  country,  and  moreover,  in  that  they 
conceived  of  drama  as  a  form  of  democratic  amuse- 
ment; a  two  hours'  story  told  for  entertainment's 
sake  in  the  playhouse. 

It  is  no  injustice  to  him  to  say  that  this  idea  of 
entertainment  has  steadily  been  the  aim  of  William 
Gillette,  who  now,  a  man  in  the  late  fifties,  with 
sixteen  dramas  to  his  credit,  has  won  an  enviable 
position  as  an  actor-playwright.  Let  him  who  has 
never  had  cause  to  be  thankful  for  the  recreation 
offered  by  theatrical  amusement  throw  the  first  stone 
at  the  statement  that  Mr.  Gillette  conceives  of  the 
dramatist  as  one  who  offers  public  entertainment  to 
those  who  seek  it.  It  is  a  far  cry  from  ''Sherlock 
Holmes"  to  "Damaged  Goods";  but  this  is  not  to 
say  that  both  may  not  be  legitimate.  The  difference 
denotes,  among  other  things,  an  older  ideal  of  the 
theatre,  one  with  which  the  public,  despite  its  grow- 
ing satisfaction  in  plays  that  aim  at  the  serious  dis- 
cussion of  vital  problems,  is  still  sympathetic;  in 
proof  of  which,  observe  its  relish  for  melodrama  and 
the  persistence  of  that  ancient  and  honorable  style 
of  play-making. 

But  Mr.  Gillette's  service  has  not  been  confined 
to  the  furnishing  of  sound  amusement.  He  has  had 
not  far  from  forty  years  of  practical  stage  ex- 
perience and  it  has  enabled  him  to  give  his  plays 
all  the  advantage  that  trained  technic  and  full 
knowledge  of  the  theatre  as  an  art  can  afford. 
Something  like  thirty-five  years  lie  between  his  first 
play,  ''The  Professor,"  and  his  latest,  "Elec- 
tricity," which  is  printed  in  the  present  number  of 
Drama — ^the   first   appearance,   I   believe,   in   any 
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periodical,  of  an  example  of  the  Gillette  theatre,  as 
the  French  would  say.  That  he  has,  along  with  Mr. 
Thomas,  done  much  to  strengthen  and  define  the 
stage  craftsmanship  of  our  day  and  land,  is  obvious ; 
nor  should  this  aspect  of  his  contribution  be  under- 
estimated. A  sound  technic  there  had  to  be,  if  our 
latter-day  play  making  was  to  be  taken  seriously. 

But  is  there  a  connecting  chord  of  treatment,  a 
unifying  principle  of  personal  view,  a  definite  inter- 
pretation of  life  running  through  this  individual 
playwriting  of  a  generation?  That  is  the  interest- 
ing question  which  confronts  a  critic  who  tries  to 
see  Mr.  Gillette's  work  in  the  large,  as  a  whole,  and 
to  do  him  justice. 

Certain  things  can  definitely  be  said  in  answer. 
That  Americanism  pervades  his  work  is  one  of 
them.  He  was  the  first  writer  successfully  to  make 
use  of  so  fine  a  theme  as  that  offered  by  the  Civil 
War;  and  "Held  By  The  Enemy"  and  "Secret 
Service"  are  known  of  men  in  illustration  of  the 
fact.  The  second  of  them,  for  the  tense  handling  of 
an  interesting  story  entirely  devoid  of  sectional  bias, 
for  effective  curtains  and  the  skilful  use  of  suspense, 
for  clash  and  crisis,  all  of  it  set  in  a  key  of  absolute 
reality,  is  the  best  thing  of  its  kind  yet  produced  in 
America.  And  in  pieces  less  known,  affording  ad- 
mirable examples  of  effective  comedy  in  settings 
that  involve  an  enjoyable  range  of  native  character- 
ization, plays  like  "A  Legal  Wreck,"  "Too  Much 
Johnson,"  "All  The  Comforts  of  Home,"  "Settled 
Out  of  Court,"  and  one  or  two  others — a  marked 
trait  of  Mr.  Gillette  may  be  discovered,  namely,  his 
humor.  It  has  a  laconic  directness  and  a  touch  of 
grimness  at  times,  that  give  it  a  peculiar  tang  very 
typical  of  the  author;  and  it  is  generally  associated 
with  an  enjoyable  perception  of  American  condi- 
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tions  and  types.  Even  in  the  case  of  adaptations, 
such  as  the  "Private  Secretary,"  the  thorough  way 
in  which  Mr.  Gillette  makes  over  his  material  into 
something  definitely  native  is  noticeable.  Adapta- 
tion with  him  has  been  re-creation.  The  remark 
turns  one's  mind  to  his  version  of  the  Conan  Doyle 
stories  in  which  the  famous  Sherlock  Holmes,  whose 
name  has  become  a  synonym  for  the  astute  pursuer 
of  criminals,  is  the  central  figure.  There  is  perhaps 
in  our  day  no  better  illustration  of  the  higher  pos- 
sibilities of  dramatised  fiction,  a  kind  of  stage 
endeavor  too  often  descending  to  mere  hack  work. 
Mr.  Gillette  has  firmly  seized  the  character,  has 
freshly  invented  the  incidents  to  reveal  him,  and 
then  so  cunningly  constructed  the  thing  as  to  make 
a  play  which  is  a  masterpiece  of  melodramatic  writ- 
ing, sure  to  hold  audiences  already  becoming  critical 
of  the  overdone  "crook"  drama. 

Another  characteristic  to  be  seen  in  his  plays  is 
their  truth,  both  external  and  that  which  lies  in  a 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  sympathy  with  it  and 
the  wish  to  report  it  as  it  is.  Mr.  Gillette  has  un- 
questionably been  an  influence  in  advancing  our 
stage  in  all  that  has  to  do  with  stage  setting,  the 
mise  en  scene  which  today  has  so  much  to  do  with 
the  effect  of  a  drama  upon  the  audience.  He  pos- 
sesses a  gift  for  the  mechanics  of  his  craft,  and  his 
invention,  now  commonly  used,  of  a  device  to  simu- 
late the  gallop  of  a  horse  off  stage  is  but  one  example 
of  his  work  in  this  aspect  of  truth  telling.  But  his 
truthfulness  also  looks  to  character  drawing;  his 
portrayal,  for  instance,  of  the  Yankee  spy  in ' '  Secret 
Service"  was  a  protest  against  the  conventional 
assumption  that  a  spy,  as  such,  could  not  also  be 
admirable  in  his  pursuit  of  what  he  conceives  to  be 
his  duty.    A  close  study  of  Mr.  Gillette's  characteri- 
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zation  in  general  will  reveal  this  instinct  to  cut 
nearer  to  the  facts  than  stage  traditions  have 
deemed  allowable.  Indeed,  this  instinct  would  have 
been  given  freer  play,  I  believe,  had  the  writer  not 
respected  that  other  tradition  of  audiences,  the  de- 
sirability of  a  satisfactory  ending  to  the  story. 

As  an  important  part  of  the  revelation  of  charac- 
ter may  be  mentioned  this  dramatist's  dialogue: 
terse,  clean-cut,  unliterary  if  you  will,  successfully 
reproducing  the  accent  of  life,  striving  above  all 
else  to  convey  an  effect  of  reality.  He  has  no  su- 
perior in  this  respect  among  American  playwrights, 
given  the  aim  and  nature  of  his  work.  All  these 
qualities  in  unison  and  seen  at  their  best  may  be 
found  in  the  recent  comedy,  ''Clarice,"  which  in 
the  end  must  rank  high,  to  my  mind,  in  his  repertory. 
After  the  charming  earlier  acts  of  a  comedy  that 
was  pervaded  by  delightfully  tender  humor  and 
sincere  sentiment,  some  found  the  final  act  out  of 
key  in  its  frank  use  of  a  melodramatic  situation 
which  certainly  had  the  prime  merit  of  effective 
climax.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  piece,  doubtless  of 
story  told  for  its  own  sake  and  to  be  judged,  pri- 
marily, as  entertainment,  is  a  favorable  specimen  of 
Mr.  Gillette's  gifts  and  one  of  the  most  charming 
dramas  of  its  decade. 

One  has  only  to  note  the  elaborateness  of  the  stage 
directions  in  the  opening  scene  of  Electricity,  to  get 
a  sense  of  the  modernness  of  the  Gillette  technic. 
Bernard  Shaw  himself  never  showed  greater  care 
in  the  orderly  arrangement  of  the  small  details  that 
go  to  the  perfecting  of  stage  settings.  And  what- 
ever may  be  the  verdict  upon  the  piece  as  a  whole, 
there  can  be  nothing  but  admiration  for  the  cunning 
with  whick  the  humorous  complication  which  is  the 
core  of  the  action  is  introduced  by  the  exposition, 
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sustained,  further  developed,  and  brought  to  climax 
and  solution.  To  manage  a  case  of  mistaken 
identity,  make  it  plausible,  and  by  constant  equivoke 
and  peripety,  give  an  audience  the  fun  of  its  superior 
knowledge  until  the  end,  is  a  task  to  try  any  play- 
wright ;  it  is  done  here  in  a  way  to  demonstrate  the 
writer's  skill. 

Judged  as  a  story,  Electricity  is  primarily  a  piece 
of  pleasant  amusement,  with  no  attempt  at  problem 
or  thesis ;  stage  entertainment  that  is  rather  refresh- 
ing in  these  days  of  strenuosity  and  harsh  parade  of 
unpalatable  fact ;  yet  the  student  will  not  fail  to  see 
that  it  has  in  in  its  view  of  life  an  evident  sympathy 
for  the  under  dog  in  the  industrial  struggle,  a  social 
note  that  is  most  definitely  struck  in  the  first  act 
and  is  perhaps  comparatively  minimized  as  the  play 
progresses.  The  author  has  not  chosen  to  emphasize 
the  thought  as  he  easily  might  have  done  in  the  final 
scene ;  indeed,  a  stronger  effect  would  have  been  thus 
secured.  Nevertheless,  a  sort  of  sturdy  Americanism 
is  implicit  throughout,  and  the  capitally  drawn 
figures  of  the  engineer  and  his  family  leave  their 
impression,  while  the  two  girls,  Emeline  and  Euth, 
the  one  seized  with  the  latter-day  rebellion  against 
the  useless  idleness  of  the  rich,  and  the  other  afraid 
to  marry  a  lord  because  he  is  a  lord,  are  in  the  pic- 
ture. The  humor  of  the  dialogue  comes  from  its 
natural  idiomatic  flavor  in  relation  to  character,  and 
is  very  typical  of  this  author. 

The  temptation  to  farce  the  situation  is  not  re- 
sisted at  times;  and,  it  may  be  added,  that  this  is 
true  of  Mr.  Gillette's  comedy  in  general,  even  as  in 
his  more  serious  plays  he  does  not  hesitate  at  melo- 
drama as  a  means  of  heightening  the  interest. 

But,  for  technic  and  native  quality,  Electricity  is 
a  good  example  of  his  work.    That  it  did  not  meet 
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with  the  favor  usually  awarded  to  Mr.  Gillette's 
dramas,  when  it  was  presented  in  New  York  half  a 
dozen  years  ago,  may  or  may  not  be  an  indication 
of  its  acting  value.  A  broader  hearing  about  the 
country  might  have  changed  that.  Certainly,  Elec- 
tricity in  print  is  an  addition  to  the  body  of  Ameri- 
can drama  which  is  needed  by  the  student  that  he 
may  get  at  the  secrets  of  the  art  of  the  theatre  and 
become  acquainted  with  its  chief  practitioners. 

ElCHAED  BUETON. 


ELEOTEICITY. 

A  Comedy  in  Three  Acts,  by  William  Gillette. 

Occurring  in  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx. 

CAST  OP  CHARACTERS ; 

Duncan  K.  Twimbly,  at  the  head  of  a  corrupt 
corporation. 
Samuel  Twimbly,  his  son. 
Emeline  Twimbly,  his  daughter. 
James  Lee  Hollenden,  his  son's  college  chum. 
EuTH  Draycott,  his  daughter's  special  friend. 
A.  BoKER,  his  imported  butler. 
Ninette,  his  daughter's  imported  maid. 
Thomas  Brockway,  a  locomotive  engineer. 
Mary  Brockway,  his  wife. 
WmLiAM  Brockway,  his  son. 
Joseph  Mathison,  his  son's  '^ helper.'* 
Jennie  Parks,  his  son's  fiancee. 


Editor's  Note: — The  publishing  of  the  following 
play  indicates  a  departure  from  the  precedent  of 
Drama;  a  departure  requested  by  the  many  friends 
and  readers  of  the  magazine  who  have  felt  that  rep- 
resentative American  drama,  especially  of  the  type 
popular  on  the  present  stage,  should  have  occasional 
recognition. 

In  this  connection  the  work  of  Mr.  Gillette  has 
often  been  mentioned.  As  the  American  manager 
thinks  the  commercial  value  of  his  play  is  injured 
by  its  publication,  Mr.  Gillette's  courtesy  in  per- 
mitting his  latest  play  to  be  so  used  deserves  hearty 
acknowledgment. 
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A  Comedy  in  Three  Acts, 

By  Williain  GUlette. 

ACT  I. 

[The  Scene:  The  library  of  Duncan  Twimbly's 
town  house  in  Manhattan  in  November. 

It  is  a  magnificent  room,  finished  in  rich  dark 
woods  and  heavy  tapestries.  The  wall  decorations 
and  panelings  are  of  dark  tone.  The  hangings,  dra- 
peries, paintings,  furniture,  ornaments  and  rugs  are 
of  the  most  expensive  description,  but  not  overdone 
or  garish.  Heavy  cross-beams  support  the  ceiling 
of  carved  wood  of  a  dark  rich  tint  with  a  dull  red- 
dish glow.  The  bookcases  are  of  carved  wood.  The 
mantel,  of  splendid  proportions  and  design,  projects 
far  into  the  room.  A  wide  door  well  doicn  at  the 
right  leads  to  a  magnificent  main  hall.  A  large 
double  doorway  is  placed  at  the  right  of  the  center 
on  an  oblique  wall.  This  doorway  is  one  which  has 
recently  been  cut  through  to  open  into  a  new  "ex- 
tension" drawing  room  at  the  back.  The  framework 
and  the  doors  themselves  are  very  evidently  neiv, 
having  that  first  coat  of  paint  or  stain  which  is  differ- 
ent from  the  surrounding  woodwork  and  which  gives 
a  *' washy"  appearance.  This  doorway  opens  into 
a  carpetless  room  with  a  bare  flooring  of  new  timber, 
which  still  contains  carpenters*  and  builders* 
benches,  odd  pieces  of  lumber,  and  painters'  mate- 
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rials.  The  walls  are  not  yet  entirely  decorated  and 
the  floor  is  cluttered  with  workmen's  debris.  Deco- 
rators' ladders  are  seen  against  the  back  wall.  A 
heavy  chandelier  hangs  in  the  center  of  this  room 
and  is  carefully  draped  with  cloth  so  that  it  is  en- 
tirely covered  from  view.  The  decoration  which  is 
being  applied  is  of  the  most  expensive  description. 
Some  of  this  may  be  seen  on  the  back  wall.  At  the 
left  is  a  door  of  ordinary  size,  not  a  new  door.  It 
opens  into  a  small  but  handsome  reception  room. 
Below  this  door  the  side  wall  extends  beyond  one's 
vision,  indicating  a  spacious  room.  At  the  turn  of 
the  wall  a  large  and  ornate  fireplace  and  mantel 
faces  diagonally  into  the  room.  This  mantel  is  mas- 
sive and  heavy,  the  lower  portion  especially  extend- 
ing out  into  the  room.  A  magnificently  carved  table 
is  covered  with  books.  A  grand  piano  stands  at  the 
left.  A  handsomely  carved  desk  or  table  of  moder- 
ate or  small  size  is  at  the  left  against  the  lower  arch. 
On  it  are  a  telephone  book  and  other  things.  Stands, 
bookcases,  lounges,  chairs  and  ornaments  "dress" 
the  room.  Tables  and  growing  palms  are  arranged 
where  the  room  is  carried  off  to  the  left  in  such  a 
way  that  a  person  could  be  concealed  there,  behind 
the  projections  of  the  fireplace  and  the  mantel.  At 
the  right  of  the  new  doorway  to  the  new  drawing 
room  is  an  opening  made  in  the  floor  and  in  the  wall 
where  electric  wires  are  being  installed  to  connect 
with  the  fittings  of  the  new  drawing  room  at  the 
back.  The  opening  in  the  floor,  for  which  carpets 
and  rugs  are  torn  up  and  rolled  back,  extends  six 
feet  down  and  across  to  the  right  side.  The  trap  is 
opened  so  that  a  man  can  go  down  out  of  sight. 
There  is  room  for  two  men  to  stand  at  ivork  in  the 
opening.  A  panel  is  taken  out  in  the  ivall  at  the 
back.    These  openings  in  the  floor  and  wall  show 
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timbers  and  joists  and  other  sub-construction  of  the 
walls  and  the  floor,  and  the  boards  or  panels  removed 
are  carefully  laid  against  the  wall  at  the  side.  The 
furniture  or  bookcases  near  the  openings  are  covered 
with  sheeting  or  print  cloths. 

A  lighted  lantern  hangs  above  the  opening  in  the 
wall  and  at  a  good  height  from  the  floor.  Another 
stands  on  the  floor  close  to  the  floor-opening  and 
on  the  right  side  of  it. 

The  curtain  rises  on  a  partly  dark  scene.  It  is 
near  dusk  and  only  a  little  daylight  comes  in  from 
the  continuation  of  the  room  at  the  left.  It  strikes 
across  to  the  place  where  the  electrical  work  is  going 
on.  The  hallway  outside  at  the  right  is  also  rather 
dimly  lighted,  as  if  daylight  is  nearly  gone. 

Joe  Mathison  is  discovered  in  the  opening  with 
his  back  to  the  audience.  He  is  working  with  some- 
one on  the  other  side  of  the  wall.  Light  hammering 
is  heard  outside.  The  hammering  stops,  and  Bell 
Brockway  calls  from  outside  in  a  muffled  voice.] 

Bill.    Shove  those  two  ends  through! 

Job.  [His  head  and  shoulders  only  visible  above 
the  floor-level.]    Eight  you  are! 

[Sounds  of  light  hammering  are  heard.] 

Bill.  [Outside.]  Now  that  neutral  I  Gi*  me  that 
neutral,  can't  ye! 

Joe.    Eight  you  are ! 

[Same  tapping  as  before.] 

Bill.    Go  on — go  on! 

Joe.    Ain't  ye  got  it? 

Bill.    No! 

[Sound  of  light  pounding,  as  if  driving  a  rod 
through  wood.] 

Joe.    Got  it? 

Bill.    No! 

[Pounding  as  before.] 
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Bill.  Hoi' on!  Hoi' on!  [The  pounding  stops.] 
Here  it  is ! 

[Joe  works  hard  at  something  in  the  opening. 
Bill  Brockway  hurries  in.  He  leaves  the  door  open, 
showing  the  new  room  outside  and  several  carpen- 
ters or  decorators  ivorking.  It  is  lighter  in  the  new 
room  than  in  the  library.  Bill  carries  a  lighted  lan- 
tern or  electrician's  light  and  goes  quickly  into  the 
opening  with  Joe.] 

Bill.  Gi'  me  that  end.  [They  work  down  in  the 
opening.']    Go  down  an'  get  a  hold  of  that  feed  wire. 

Joe.  Eight  you  are !  [He  disappears  down  in  the 
opening.] 

Bill.  [Reaching  down.]  Stay  there  now  till  I 
try  out  these  lights.  [He  steps  out  on  the  -floor  and 
across  to  a  switch  just  at  the  left  of  the  wide  door- 
way. He  tries  the  switch,  looking  at  the  chandelier, 
hut,  though  the  snap  of  switch  is  plainly  audible,  no 
lights  come  on.]  What's  the  matter  down  there! 
[He  tries  the  switch  again,  but,  as  no  lights  go  on, 
he  returns  to  the  opening.] 

Bill.  [^5  he  crosses.]  They  oughter  go  on. 
What's  the  matter  with  'em!  [He  looks  into  the 
opening.]  Here !  [Pointing  down.]  Screw  up  that 
outside  fuse  plug! 

Joe.  [Down  below,  scarcely  audible.]  Right  you 
are! 

[Bill  crosses  again  to  the  switch  and  turns  it; 
the  lights  in  the  chandelier  go  on.] 

Bill.  All  right !  [Joe's  head  appears  in  the  open- 
ing. Bill  tries  another  switch  near  the  door  at  the 
right.]  We  don't  get  those  side  brackets,  do  we? 
[He  tries  again.]  Must  be  another  circuit.  Maybe 
that  hall  porter  man  would  know.  [He  goes  to  the 
door  and  speaks  off.]  Say,  Mister!  Look  here  a 
minute,  will  ye!  ^^J 
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[Enter  Bokee.  He  is  a  large,  imposing,  and  alto- 
gether irreproachable  butler  of  middle  age  and  of  an 
ultra-English  type.] 

BoKEB.    Did  you  call,  sir? 

Bill.    Where  are  the  cut-outs  for  these  brackets? 

BoKEB.    I  really  couldn't  say. 

Bill.    Why  not — is  it  a  secret? 

BoKEB.  Certainly  not,  sir  I  But  I  *aven't  so  much 
as  noticed  w'ere  they  are ! 

Bill.  [Moving  up  to  the  opening.]  Thought  you 
might  save  us  that  much  time.  Trying  to  give  you 
these  lights  afore  I  go. 

Bokee.  If  you  could,  sir,  it  would  certainly  be 
appreciated. 

Bill.  Had  to  cut  *em  out  while  I  was  running  the 
lines,  but  I've  spliced  in  a  temporary  wire  for  you. 
Hits  the  chandelier  all  right,  but  don't  get  the  brack- 
ets.   Maybe  this '11  do  for  you  tonight. 

Bokee.  Well,  we  quite  need  the  lights  in  the  'all, 
sir — if  you  could  manage  to — 

Bill.    [Interrupting.]    This  gives  ye  the  hall. 

Bokee.  Beggin'  your  pardon,  sir —  [A  glance 
off.]   but  I  don't  see  as  it  does ! 

Bill.  Ye  will  if  ye  turn  'em  on.  [Bokee  looks  at 
him  blankly.]  Yer  switch  is  off.  [Bokee  recovers 
and  exits.  After  an  instant  the  light  comes  on  in  the 
hall.] 

Bill.  [To  Joe.]  Come  here,  now.  We've  got  to 
get  her  through  to  the  other  side.  We  want  to  put 
in  that  panel  in  the  morning. 

Joe.  Right  you  are.  [Joe's  "Right  you  are!'* 
after  the  first  time  or  two  is  muttered  under  his 
breath.  Joe  quickly  lets  himself  down  into  the  floor- 
opening.  Bill  exits.  Joe  is  down  nearly  out  of 
sight,  working  at  the  wires.  Bokee  enters.  Hg 
Mops,  looking  at  Joe's  head  in  the  opening.] 
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BoKEE.    Was  there  anything  else,  sir? 

Joe.     [Turning  and  rising  a  little.]     Ha? 

BoKER.  [Moving  a  little  nearer.]  I  say,  was  there 
anything  elsef 

Joe.    Anjihing  else  o^  what? 

BoKEB.    Anything  you  wanted? 

Joe.    Bring  me  a  glass  o*  beer. 

BoKER.  But  you  don't —  When  I  ast  you  if — ^if — 
[Sudden  loud  call  from  Bill  outside.] 

Bill.  Here!  Stop  fooling  out  there!  What's 
the  matter  with  you  I 

Joe.  [Turning  quickly,  he  speaks  in  an  under- 
tone and  disappears.]    Right  you  are! 

[BoKER  stands  looking  at  the  opening  where  Joe 
went  down.  Enter  Duncan  K.  Twimbly  at  the  door 
down  right.  He  wears  a  light  overcoat  and  gloves 
and  carries  a  hat  and  a  cane.  He  is  a  soft-looking 
man  of  sixty.  His  hair  is  nearly  white,  and  thin 
almost  to  baldness  at  the  top.  He  is  of  medium 
height  and  inclined  to  be  portly.] 

Twimbly.  [As  he  comes  in.]  Oh — ^here  you  are, 
Boker ! 

BoKER.  [Starting  and  recovering  at  once.]  I  beg 
pardon,  sir.  [Moving  towards  Twimbly.]  I  'ope 
you  wasn't  kep'  ringing! 

[Twimbly  has  not  stopped,  but  has  gone  up  toward 
the  door  at  the  back,  having  come  in  to  see  how  the 
work  is  progressing.] 

Twimbly.    Peter  opened  the  door. 

Boker.    I  was  called  in  here  about  the  lights,  sir. 

Twimbly.  [Stopping  up  near  the  door.]  What 
about  them! 

Boker.  They  have  a  temporary  wire  laid  on  for 
tonight,  but  it  gives  us  only  the  chandelier,  sir. 

•Twimbly.    We  don't  need  this  room,  do  we? 

Boker.    I  didn  't  know,  sir. 
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TwiMBLY.    I  don't  see  why. 

BoKER.    Very  well,  sir. 

TwiMBLY.   Has  Mrs.  Twimbly  had  tea? 

BoKER.  IVe  already  served  it  in  the  upper  'all, 
sir.  [Turning  to  go.]  I'll  have  it  made  fresh  in  a 
moment. 

TwiMBLY.    No,  no — not  for  me. 

BoKER.    Very  well,  sir.    [He  goes  of.] 

[TwiMBLY  places  his  hat  and  cane  on  the  piano 
and  is  drawing  off  his  gloves  when  the  sound  of  a 
heavy  door  closing  and  of  voices  in  the  hall  attract 
his  attention.  Euth  Draycott  and  Boker  are  heard 
speaking. 

Ruth.    Oh — Boker — is  Miss  Emeline  at  home? 

Boker.    I  think  so,  Miss. 

Ruth.  Oh — I  want  to  see  her!  Is  she  up  in  her 
room? 

Boker.    Yes,  Miss ;  I  think  she  is. 

Ruth.  [As  if  starting  toward  stairway.]  All 
right — I'll  go  up  and  find  her  I 

TwiMBLY.  [Stepping  quickly  down  and  calling 
off:]    Ah— Miss  Draycott!    Ruth! 

Ruth.     [Outside.]     Oh,  yes!    Oh,  Mr.  Twimbly! 

TwiMBLY.    Running  away? 

[Ruth  appears  at  the  door.] 

Ruth.    Oh,  howdy  do? 

TwiMBLY.    Charming  day,  isn't  it? 

Ruth.    I  just  ran  across  to  see  Emeline. 

TwiMBLY.  Well,  I  don't  think  it  was  very  nice  to 
pass  by  without  a  word!    It  hurt  me  deeply! 

Ruth.  [Moving  in  a  little  and  speaking  very  sin- 
cerely.] Oh,  Mr.  Twimbly — I  hope  you  don't  think 
I  did  such  a  thing  on  purpose !  I  was  in  such  a  hurry 
to  see  Emeline  about  something ! 

TwiMBLY.    Then,  I'll  overlook  it  this  time! 
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EuTH.    Oh,  thank  you,  I'm  sure  I 

TwiMBLY.  How  are  they  on  your  side  of  the  street 
today? 

Ruth.  Very  well,  thank  you — that  is — in  our 
house,  of  course!  I  don't  know  how  the  rest  of  the 
people  on  that  side  are !  {^Laughs.l  I  couldn't,  very 
well! 

TwiMBLY.    {Laughing.']    No — of  course  not! 

Ruth.  When  will  the  new  drawing  room  be  done  ? 
[With  a  glance  at  the  opening.] 

TwiMBLY.  Oh — it  drags  on  forever!  "Would  you 
like  to  look  in? 

Ruth.  N-not  now,  thank  you.  I  wanted  to  see 
Emeline — very  particularly — and  I — 

TwiMBLY.    Oh !    Very  particularly! 

Ruth.  [Innocently.]  Oh,  yes — ^very!  .  .  .  And  I 
promised  to  be  back  in  five  minutes;  so  I'll — 

[Enter  Samuel  Twimbly,  lounging  in  at  the  door 
at  the  right,  a  cigarette  between  his  lips.] 

Ruth.    [Seeing  Sam.]    Oh! 

Sam.    Hullo! 

Ruth.  Hullo !  [She  laughs  a  little  at  replying  to 
him  in  his  own  language.] 

Sam.    Emeline,  I  suppose. 

Ruth.    [Nods.]    Yes! 

Sam.    I  notice  you  never  come  to  see  me ! 

Ruth.  Oh,  that  would — that  would — well — 
Ha,  ha ! 

Sam.    It's  tough!    And  when  you  live  so  near ! 

Ruth.    Oh— but  I— 

TwiMBLY.  Don't  mind  him.  Miss  Draycott — he*s 
quizzing  you. 

Ruth.  Yes,  of  course!  [Much  relieved.]'  I 
thought  so  all  the  time!  .  .  .  I — I'm  going  to  find 
Emeline.    Good-bye!     [She  hurries  off.] 

TwiMBLY  and  Sam.    [Together.]    Good-bye! 
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TwiMBLY.    Charming  girl ! 

Sam.    Bird  I 

TwiMBLY.  [Taking  his  hat  from  the  piano.]  I 
must  go  up  and  have  tea  with  your  mother.  [Mov- 
ing as  if  to  go  across  to  the  door.] 

Sam.    See  here,  Gov 'nor — what  about  Holly? 

TwiMBLY.  [Stopping.]  Mr.  HoUenden,  you 
meant 

Sam.    Good  guess  I 

TwiMBLY.    Well,  what  about  him? 

Sam.  Called  me  on  the  'phone  just  now — says 
he's  coming  up. 

TwiMBLY.    Here — ^to  the  house? 

Sam.    That's  what  he  means,  all  right! 

TwiMBLY.   I  thought  you'd  persuaded  him  to  wait. 

Sam.  Well,  hasn't  he?  Gee — it's  nearly  four 
weeks  now  I 

TwiMBLY.    What's  the  trouble  with  him? 

Sam.  [Lounging  about.]  Gone  crazy  about  her 
— that's  all  I  can  think  of. 

TwiMBLY.  [Alarmed.]  He  hasn't  seen  her, 
has  he? 

Sam.  Seen  her?  Why,  he's  been  following  her 
all  over  the — 

TwiMBLY.  [Interrupting.]  Yes,  yes — I  know 
that!  But  he  hasn't  spoken  to  her?  They  haven't 
met? 

Sam.  No — ^but  we  can't  hold  him  much  longer.  I 
know  the  signs  I  Just  like  that  in  college — when  he 
gets  going,  you  want  to  stand  out  of  the  way ! 

TwiMBLY.    And  has  he  got  going — as  you  call  itf 

Sam.  Has  he!  Nearly  broke  the  'phone!  Says 
he's  waited  long  enough — says  it's  all  tommy -rot 
about  her  ideas  doing  any  harm — and  he's  coming 
up — and  he  will  see  her — and  the  Lord  knows  what  I 

TwiMBLY.    Well — didn't  you  quiet  him  down? 
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Sam.  All  I  could!  Told  him  if  he  broke  in  now 
he  might  as  well  buy  his  ticket  home  to  Kansas  City 
and  be  done  with  it. 

TwiMBLY.    What  did  he  say! 

Sam.    Bang  off. 

TwiMBLY.    Seems  impetuous. 

Sam.    .Wait  till  you  see  him ! 

TwiMBLY.  Now!  Now!  That's  just  it!  Why 
haven't  you  let  me  see  him?  I've  asked  you  twice  to 
bring  him  to  the  office. 

Sam.    Aw — ^you'd  give  it  away ! 

TwiMBLY.    You  mean,  to  Emeline? 

Sam.    Who  else? 

TwiMBLY.   Absurd ! 

Sam.    If  you  gave  it  away  where  would  we  be  ? 

TwiMBLY.  Don't  you  s'pose  I  know  when  to  speak 
and  when  not  to  ? 

Sam.  [He  shakes  his  head  negatively  and  lights 
another  cigarette.]    Never  noticed  it. 

TwiMBLY.  I  don't  like  your  talking  to  me  in  that 
way! 

Sam.  I  hate  it — ^but  it's  my  duty.  [Lounging  up 
near  fireplace.] 

TwiMBLY.  As  for  Mr.  Hollenden,  he  ought  to 
show  more  sense ! 

Sam.  [Turning  and  coming  down  a  little.]  Now, 
look  here — can  you  blame  him?  See  how  long  he's 
been  at  it !  Eaving  about  her  all  the  Senior  year — 
just  from  her  "photos"  I  had  all  over  the  place. 
Coming  here  for  the  Christmas  holidays  and  the 
Mater  taken  down  with  the  measles — or  whatever 
it  was — and  that  chance  gone!  And  a  couple  of 
weeks  before  graduation  he  has  to  cut  it  and  go 
across  to  Europe  on  account  of  his  aunt.  Lands 
back  here  four  weeks  ago  and  we're  holding  him  off 
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yet  because  she's  got  some  craze  about  having  no 
right  to  your  money  I    Can  you  beat  it ! 

TwiMBLY.    But  we  can't  help  all  that! 

Sam.    [Puff.]    I'm  only  telling  you. 

TwiMBLY.  The — I — I  want  the  young  man  to  have 
a  fair  chance — that's  all — and  I'm  sure  you  do  I 

Sam.    "Well — I'm  rooting  for  him  I 

TwiMBLY.  It  would  be  a — a  very  desirable  alli- 
ance. His  father  was  one  of  the  strongest  and  most 
influential  men  in  western  railway  circles — and 
young  Hollenden  has  inherited — er — largely.  Em- 
eline's  present  ideas  put  him  at  a  serious  disadvan- 
tage.   He  must  wait  I 

Sam.  Well,  I  should  think  so.  He's  got  all  his 
father's  money  and  doesn't  do  anything.  Why  don't 
you  give  her  a  talk,  Gov 'nor? 

TwiMBLY.  I  do  intend  to  speak  to  her  about  one 
thing.  They  told  me  today  she 's  been  down  at  some 
of  the  large  retail  houses  applying  for  employment. 
Wannamacher's,  for  one. 

Sam.  Emplo — what  do  you  mean — asking  for 
work?    [He  is  so  surprised  that  he  stops  smoking.] 

TwiMBLY.     Yes — and   it's   really  going   further 
than — 
[The  voices  of  Euth  and  Bokeb  are  heard  outside.] 

EuTH.    Why,  she  wasn't  there,  Boker ! 

BoKER.    I'm  sorry,  Miss. 

Euth.  And  Mrs.  Twimbly  hasn't  seen  her. 
[Euth  continues  talking  outside  as  Twimbly  and 
Sam  are  speaking.] 

Twimbly.  [Glancing  off  he  speaks  in  a  lower 
voice.]  Come  to  my  room.  We  can  get  through 
this  way.  I  wish  you'd  let  me  seen  Hollenden  in  the 
first  place.     [He  goes  out.] 
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Sam.  [Going  off  after  Twimbly.]  I'll  bring  him 
along  tomorrow. 

Twimbly.  {Outside — as  he  closes  the  doorJ]  Well, 
I  wish  you  would !    Then  we  can — 

[Ruth  Draycott  hurries  in  at  the  hall  door  almost 
as  Sam  and  Twimbly  are  going  out.  She  is  followed 
to  the  door  by  Boker.] 

EuTH.    I  s'pose  she's  gone  outl 

BoKER.    It  would  seem  so,  Miss. 

EuTH.  There's  no  use  looking  in  here  again,  is 
there? 

BoKER.    Perhaps  if  you  could  wait  a  few — 

EuTH.  Oh,  I  couldn't!  Is  Delia  there ?  [Moving 
back  toward  the  hall.] 

Boker.    Yes,  Miss — the  maid's  waiting. 

EuTH.  "Well — tell  Miss  Emeline  as  soon  as  she 
comes  in  that  I  must  see  her!  Tell  her  someone's^ 
coming  to  dinner — she'll  know  what  I  mean. 

Boker.    I'll  say  so.  Miss. 

EuTH.  [She  speaks  ivith  anxious  absent-minded- 
ness.]    1  can't  wait,  you  see!     [She  goes  out.] 

[Enter  Emeline  Twimbly  at  the  door  on  the  left. 
She  has  just  come  in  from  the  street  and  wears  a 
hat,  gloves  and  a  cloak.  She  also  carries  two  small 
packages.    Boker  sees  her  at  once  and  calls  after 

EuTH.] 

Boker.    Miss  Twimbly 's  here,  Miss  Draycott. 

EuTH.     [^5  she  runs  back  into  the  room.]     Oh, 
Emeline — oh,  I'm  so  glad!    Where  have  you  been? 
And — ^what  are  you  wearing  on  your  head?    And 
where  did  you  get  that  funny  coat? 
[Boker  goes  out.] 

Emeline.  [Quicklg  putting  packages  on  the  piano 
and  speaking  as  slie  removes  her  street  things.]  I've 
been  trying  to  find  work! 

EuTH.    Oh,  have  you? 
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Emeline.  [She  nods  emphatically.']  Yesterday 
they  laughed  at  me — and  no  wonder — sable  cloak — 
Georgette  hat — Mercedes  car — and  my  French  maid, 
too !  And  when  they  asked  me,  I  told  'em  my  name. 
Of  course,  they  thought  it  was  a  joke  I 

KuTH.    Yes,  yes  I 

Emeline.  But  today!  Oh,  I  knew  what  I  was 
about  today  I    Ha,  ha  I 

KuTH.    Oh,  tell  me  I 

Emeline.  I  went  out  by  the  servant's  stairway  I 
Then  I  took  a  street  car  and  went  to  a  Sixth  Avenue 
place  and  bought  a  hat  and  coat  and  left  mine  to  be 
sent — and  then  I —    Wait ! 

{Enter  Ninette.  She  quietly  goes  to  the  piano 
and  takes  the  hat,  cloak  and  gloves  that  Emeline 
left  there,  hut  stops  as  she  takes  them  up,  giving 
them  a  glance  of  mild  surprise.] 

Emeline.  [In  a  low  voice  to  iivTB..]  I  don't  trust 
anyone! 

Ninette.  [Holding  Emeline's  hat  out  a  little.] 
The  hat — does  it  belong  to  Mademoiselle? 

Emeline.    Yes,  certainly.    Why  not? 

Ninette.  [Holding  out  the  cloak.]  And  the 
cloak?    It  also  is  of  Mademoiselle? 

Emeline.  Everything.  [With  a  wave  of  the 
hand.]    It  is  all  mine. 

Ninette.  And  the  articles  Mademoiselle  wore  on 
going  out — where  are  they? 

Emeline.  They  will  arrive  presently.  Sent  from 
O'Neil  freres. 

[Ninette  starts  to  go.] 

Emeline.  [Holding  out  her  feather  boa.]  Take 
this  also,  Ninette. 

Ninette.  Yes,  Mademoiselle.  Will  Mademoiselle 
dress  for  tea? 
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Emeline.  Tea!  Oh,  pff!  I  don't  think  of  such 
things  I 

Ninette.    Yes,  Mademoiselle.     [She  goes  out.] 

EuTH.    Oh,  go  on — go  on! 

Emeline.    What? 

EuTH.    Did  you  get  a  place? 

Emeline.  No  !  But  they  promised  to  bear  me  in 
mind.  Of  course,  it  wasn't  the  same  place  and  they 
didn't  know  me  at  all.  I  went  to  them  just  like 
anyone  looking  for  work — and  they  took  my  name — 
that  is,  not  mine,  but  the  one  I —  [She  stops  and 
sits  aghast.]  Great  goodness!  I've  forgotten  what 
it  was!    Oh,  yes! 

EuTH.    You've  got  it! 

Emeline.  [Nodding.]  It  wouldn't  do  to  forget 
that! 

EuTH.    How  wonderful  you  are ! 

Emeline.  Why?  [Sincerely  surprised.]  Why? 
Why? 

EuTH.    To  go  to  all  these  people  and  ask  for  work ! 

Emeline.  Oh,  pff !  [Snapping  her  fingers.]  I'd 
do  anything  rather  than  live  on  money  that  comes 
from  that  horrible  trust  thing!  Oh!  [Getting 
package  on  the  piano  and  opening  it.]  I  stopped  at 
Maillard's  on  the  way  up!    This  is  a  new  kind. 

EuTH.    Have  you  ever  tried  Brant's? 

Emeline.  Yes — ^but  I  don't  like  them !  Oh — ^there 
were  lots  of  people  at  Maillard's!  [They  both  eat 
chocolates  from  the  hox.]  You  ought  to  have  seen 
how  they  stared  at  my  hat !  And,  oh !  See  what  I 
found  at  Tiffany's!  [Looking  for  something  on  the 
piano.]  She's  taken  it  away!  Boker!  [Pushing  a 
hell.]  Oh,  no — ^here  it  is!  You'll  simply  love  tMs! 
[Ew^er  Boker.]  No!  [Shaking  her  head.]  Pff!  Go 
away!    [She  opens  the  package.] 

Boker.    Yes,  Miss.     [He  goes  out.] 

Emeline.    Now,  wait !    [Euth  tries  to  see.]    Yes, 
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but  wait  till  I —  {Winding  it.]  Paris,  of  course  I 
The  only  one  they  ever  imported!  {She  shows  a 
music  and  powder  box  combined.  The  music  starts 
and  she  waltzes  round  lightly,  giving  herself  light 
touches  with  the  puff.  Ruth  soon  joins  in — both 
dancing,  but  only  for  a  moment.] 

Ruth.  {Suddenly  remembering.]  Oh  I  {She 
stops  dancing  while  Emeline  also  stops  and  looks 
at  her.]    I  forgot! 

Emeline.    What? 

Ruth.    Oh,  Emeline ! 

Emeline.    What  I 

Ruth.    He's  coming  to  dinner! 

Emeline.    What?    I  mean  who? 

Ruth.    You  know! 

Emeline.    That  Duke  of  something? 

Ruth.  Oh,  yes!  Oh — ^you  must  tell  me  what 
to  do! 

Emeline.    How  simple!    Don't  do  anything. 

Ruth.  But  Mamma's  just  se^  on  it!  Oh,  I  know 
what  you  think  of  titles  and  all  those  things ! 

Emeline.    Pff !    Too  foolish  to  talk  about ! 

Ruth.  Oh — of  course!  But  when  you  think  of 
him,  aside  from  that — 

Emeline.    He  can't  get  aside  from  it.    He's  it! 

Ruth.    Yes — I  know !    But — 

Emeline.  People  who  consent  to  use  such  things 
ought  not  to  be  noticed  at  all — ^they're  too  silly  to 
think  about. 

Ruth.    But  the  man  himself  might  be — 

Emeline.  There  isn't  any  man  himself.  No  one 
who  was  any  sort  of  a  respectable  being  would  allow 
himself  to  be  labeled  as  something  above  the  rest  of 
us!  Do  you  suppose  a  real  gentleman  would  do 
that? 

Ruth.    He  wouldn't,  would  he? 
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Emeline.  Whoever  does  such  a  thing  is  either 
stupid  or  a  cad,  and,  whichever  it  is,  you  don't  want 
anything  to  do  with  him! 

EuTH.  Oh,  no!  [Absently  shaking  her  head  a 
little.']    I  don't,  do  I? 

Emeline.  Ha,  ha!  It's  too  funny  over  there 
where  they  come  from!  \^8he  picks  out  another 
chocolate.']  They  sew  a  piece  of  gold  braid  on  their 
coats  and  then  they're  afraid  of  each  other!  And 
some  silly  creature  inherits  a  word  before  his  name 
and  they  all  go  on  their  knees  to  him!  He  isn't 
the  thing  at  all,  you  know !  It  was  some  ancestor — 
and  he  got  that  word  from  him !  Now,  I  ask  you — 
what  sort  of  person  would  accept  such  a  sham  thing 
as  that  and  consent  to  use  it?  What  kind  of  speci- 
men would  he  be?    I  ask  you? 

Ruth.  [A  trifle  pensively,  as  she  looks  down."]] 
Oh,  I  don't  know! 

Emeline.  Well — there  it  is!  Pif.  [Shrugging 
her  shoulders.]     What  else  is  there? 

Ruth.  [Aroused.]  Oh,  if  I  could  say  these 
things  the  way  you  do ! 

Emeline.  You  can — ^perfectly  well!  I'm  going 
to  tell  you  just  what  to —  [A  sudden  quite  loud 
hammering  by  Joe  is  heard  from  the  opening,  but  it 
stops  almost  at  once.]  Sh! — stop!  .  .  .  I'm  going  to 
tell  you  just  what  to —  [Hammering  again.]  Oh, 
shh !  Fudge !  [She  pushes  a  bell  near  at  hand.]  Why 
isn't  he  more  careful!  [Enter  Bokeb.]  What's  all 
this  knocking,  Boker? 

Bokeb.  They're  laying  the  wires,  Miss,  for  the 
new  extension. 

Emeline.    But  it  was  here! 

Bokeb.  Yes,  Miss,  they  had  to  come  through  this 
room  owing  to  the  wires  that  connect  with  the  main 
feed  being  brought  through  from  the — 
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Emeline.  Yes — but  pffi  [Waving  her  hands  in 
the  air. ^  There  isn 't  time  to  hear  about  it  I  [Wav- 
ing him  off.]  No — nothing  at  all!  [She  starts 
towards  the  door  at  the  left.] 

BoKER.    Yes,  Miss.     [He  goes  out.] 

Emeline.  Come  in  here!  I'll  tell  you  what  to 
say! 

EuTH.  [Following  Emeline  quickly.]  Oh,  yes 
—do! 

[Sudden  hammering  again,  which  quickly  stops.] 

Emeline.  [Turning  indignantly.]  Oh,  pff!  Be 
quiet!  [She  stops  and  thinks  an  instant.]  Oh — 
wait!  [She  goes  at  once  to  the  opening  where  Job 
is  working,  his  head  and  shoulders  showing  above 
the  floor.  Just  as  she  gets  there  a  strange  jangling 
noise  of  wires  causes  her  to  start  back  with  a  little 
exclamation.]    Oh! 

[Joe  looks  around.] 

Joe.    I  wouldn  't  stand  there,  Miss. 

Emeline.    Why  not! 

Joe.    Them  wires. 

Emeline.    What  would  they  do? 

Joe.  They  might  put  a  stop  to  some  of  your 
features. 

Emeline.    Oh!     [Moving  back  a  little.] 

Joe.    Eight  you  are!     [He  resumes  tvork.] 

Emeline.  Young  man!  [Joe  turns  doubtfully 
and  sees  that  she  is  looking  at  him.]  Who  sent  you 
here? 

Joe.    Banks  and  Breet. 

Emeline.    Is  it  an  electrical  place? 

Joe.  I  dunno.  [He  wipes  his  forehead  with  his 
shirt  sleeve.] 

Emeline.  Don't  they  have  factories  and  people 
working? 

Joe.    TheyVe  got  people  workin*,  all  right. 
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Emeline.  Do  you  think  they'd  take  me?  [Joe 
looks  at  her  puzzled — blinking.]  I  mean,  could  I 
get  work  there? 

Joe.    Who  fur? 

Emeline.    Me  1 

Joe.  [After  looking  at  her  an  instant.']'  Ho,  ho, 
ho !    [Going  to  work.] 

Emeline.  But  I —  Stop!  Stop!  [Joe  turns  to 
her  again.]  I  want  to  know!  Don't  they  have  any 
girls  at  all? 

Joe.  They's  girls  up  in  the  store-room.  I  seen 
'em! 

Emeline.  Oh,  yes — and  could  I  get  a  place — ^in 
the  store-room — do  you  think? 

Joe.    I  dunno.    Bill  might  tell  ye. 

Emeline.    Aren't  you  the  head  one? 

Joe.    [Shaking  his  head.]    No'm — ^I'm  the  helper. 

Emeline.    Who  is  the — e — 

Bill.  [Suddenly  yelling  in  a  loud  voice  outside:] 
Wake  up,  there!    What's  the  matter  with  ye? 

Joe.    [Turning  quickly  to  work.]    That's  him. 

Emeline.  Won't  he  be  working  on  this  side  after 
awhile? 

Joe.  [Working,  hut  turning  his  head  a  little  to 
speak.]  Yes'm — he's  got  to  straighten  out  these 
mains. 

Emeline.  I'll  wait  and  see  him,  then.  Thank 
you.  [She  turns  to  the  door  on  the  left,  joining 
Ruth  on  the  way.] 

Ruth.    You're  wonderful! 

Emeline.  Oh,  pff !  Come — I  want  to  talk  to  you 
about  that  duke.    [They  go  out.] 

Ruth.  [Outside  as  they  close  the  door.]  Oh,  do 
tell  me  all  you  can!  Oh,  I — [A  heavy  door  closes 
outside.  After  a  brief  pause  enter  James  Lee 
Hollenden  on  the  right,  Bokeb  showing  him  in  and 
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disappearing  at  once  with  a  card  tray.  Hollenden 
is  a  well-built  young  man  of  about  twenty-four.  He 
wears  a  cut-away  suit  and  carries  a  hat  and  a  cane. 
He  walks  easily  into  the  room,  glances  about,  and 
seats  himself  in  a  luxurious  chair.  A  noise  of  ham- 
mering and  wires  is  heard  in  the  opening.  Hollen- 
DEN  turns  and  looks  up,  then  rises  and  lounges  up 
near  the  opening,  looking  at  the  work.  Joe  works 
down  out  of  sight  in  the  opening  during  the  follow- 
ing scenes.   Enter  Sam  at  the  door  on  the  right.'] 

Hollenden.    {^Easily.']    Hullo,  Sammy! 

Sam.  [Starting  toward  Hollenden,  he  speaks  in 
lowered  voice  as  if  afraid  of  being  overheard.]  Holy 
Smoke !  Get  away  from  this  door !  [Showing  Hol- 
lenden across  the  room.]  Get  away  from  this  door  I 
She  might  be  down  any  minute.    You're  crazy  I 

Hollenden.  [Easily  and  good  naturedly.]  Nice 
way  to  skid  a  man  about,  I  must  say!  First  call, 
tool 

[Sam  glances  nervously  about,  then  crosses  the 
room  and  pulls  the  portieres  across  the  door  on  the 
right.  He  turns  there  and  speaks  across  to  Hol- 
lenden.] 

Sam.    You're  crazy,  I  tell  you ! 

Hollenden.  Perfectly  right  I  Craziest  thing  you 
ever  saw — 's  why  I'm  here. 

Sam.  [In  a  low  voice.]  Awfully  glad  to  see  you, 
Holly,  old  man — but,  my  God ! 

Hollenden.  See  here,  Sammy,  I've  taken  your 
advice  for  four  solid  weeks  and  kept  away!  Now, 
haven't  I? — But  I've  had  enough  of  it!  Is  she  at 
home? 

Sam.    If  you  see  her  now  you're  a  dead  one ! 

Hollenden.  Well,  then — I'll  be  dead!  A  chap 
that's  defunct  might  as  well  know  it  now  as  next 
January. 
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Sam.  [Near  him.}  Don't  speak  so  loud.  [Turn- 
ing to  HoLLENDEN,  and  speaking  earnestly.']  If  I 
wasn't  so  keen  on  having  it  go  through  I  wouldn't 
say  a  word.    Now,  would  I?    Now,  would  I!    What? 

HoLLENDEN.  Of  course,  you  wouldn't,  Sammy — 
you're  all  right — but  you  don't  know  girls  I 

Sam.    Don't  I! 

HoLLENDEN.  What  do  their  ideas  amount  to — 
when  they're  in  love!  Piffles!  {Snapping  fingers.] 
All  gone! 

Sam.    Where  did  you  read  that? 

HoLLENDEN.    Now  you — read  it !    I  knew  it ! 

Sam.  You'll  know  a  lot  more  before  you  get 
through ! 

HoLLENDEN.    So  will  you ! 

Sam.  By  George — ^I  have  a  mind  to  let  you  alone 
— ^you  just  about  deserve  it !  And  here  I've  been  try- 
ing to  nurse  it  along  for  you!  And  the  Gov 'nor 's 
right  with  us,  too — delighted  with  the  idea. — ^Used 
to  know  your  Gov 'nor  before  he  died  and  all  that. — 
Just  been  talking  about  it. — ^Wants  to  see  you  tomor- 
row. 

HoLLENDEN.    Charmed ! 

Sam.    Well,  wait  then !    He'll  tell  you  how  it  is  I 

HoLLENDEN.  Look  here,  Sammy,  if  I  go  on  seeing 
her  all  about  and  not  going  near  her  for  another 
four  weeks,  I'll  simply — 

Sam.  Who  said  four  weeks?  She's  likely  to 
change  any  minute!  It's  been  one  thing  after  an- 
other. By  next  week  she  might  get  off  this  Socialist 
business  and  be  a  suffragist — or  an  oculist — or  a 
Baptist — God  knows  what!  All  you've  got  to  do  is 
to  let  it  blow  over ! 

HoLLENDEN.  Yes — and  while  it's  blowing  over, 
where  do  I  land — with  a  lot  o'  chaps  around  that  can 
speak ! 
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Sam.    Oh,  hoi    That's  what  it  was! 

HoLLENDEN.  You  think  I'm  going  to  hover  on  the 
horizon  and  let  some  Johnnie  scoop  in  and  carry 
her  offt 

Sam.  Say,  Holly,  old  man — just  talk  it  over  with 
the  Gov 'nor  first — that's  all  I  ask  I 

HoLLENDEN.    Ycs — but  in  the  meantime — 

Sam.    What's  one  day! 

HoLLENDEN.  It  might  be  a — [The  voices  of  Eme- 
LiNE  and  Ruth  are  heard  outside.] 

Emeline.  [^5  she  opens  the  door.]  Yes,  of 
course!    I'll  come  over  myself! 

Ruth.     [Outside.]    Oh — I  wish  you  would! 

Sam.  [Shoving  Hollenden  to  the  left  as  he  gives 
a  quick  glance  about  to  see  what  he  can  do  with  him.] 
For  Heaven's  sake! 

Hollenden.    What's  the  matter  nowt 

Sam.  You  can't  get  out!  Behind  that  chimney — 
quick ! 

Hollenden.    But  see  here — ^what's  the  good  of — 

Sam.  [Pushing  him  out  of  sight.]  Sh!  [He  in- 
stantly returns  and  stands  at  the  fireplace  in  such  a 
way  as  to  shield  Hollenden  as  much  as  possible. 
He  grabs  a  book  as  he  does  so  and  appears  to  be 
reading  it.] 

Emeline.  [Entering  with  Ruth.]  Why,  you 
don't  want  to  do  such  a  thing  as  that!  [Emeline 
moves  toward  the  piano  with  Ruth.] 

Ruth.    Of  course,  not!    I  simply  couldn't! 

Emeline.  [Suddenly  turning  to  Ruth  50  that 
both  stop  at  the  piano.]  And  just  imagine !  You'd 
have  to  be  ''Lady"  whatever  it  is — wouldn't  youf 

Ruth.    Oh,  I'm  afraid  I  would! 

Emeline.  Well,  how  would  you  like  that?  Care- 
fully labelled  ''Lady" — as  if  people  wouldn't  know 
you  were  one — so  they  mark  you ! 
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KuTH.    Oh!— How  could  I? 

Emeline.  Well,  I  ask  you !  {She  turns  and  moves 
down.] 

Etjth.    [Following  Emeline.]    Oh,  no !    No ! 

Sam.  [In  a  quick,  sharp  whisper  to  Hollenden, 
bid  turning  no  further  toward  him  than  to  the  front.] 
Put  your  feet  up !  [Hollenden  puts  his  feet  up,  sit- 
ting with  his  back  to  the  chimney.] 

Emeline.  [Turning  back  again  with  another 
idea.]  And  whose  money  would  you  live  on?  His? 
— If  he  has  any,  somebody  gave  it  to  him — ^if  he 
hasn't,  someone's  got  to  give  him  some !  Either  way 
you  take  it  he 's  living  on  charity ! 

EuTH.    [Weakly.]    You  don't  really  mean  c/iari^2// 

Emeline.  Isn't  it  charity  when  people  have  to  be 
supported  by  others? 

EuTH.    Oh,  it  is — ^isn't  it? 

Emeline.  What  else  could  it  be?  And  listen — 
listen!  A  man  who  can't  get  work,  or  who  is  sick 
and  can't  work  is  respectable.  But  think  of  giving 
money  to  an  able-bodied  man  who  doesn't  want  to 
work!    What  would  you  call  that?    Why,  it's — pff ! 

EuTH.    Oh — it  must  be ! 

Emeline.  [Still  more  earnestly.]  And  this 
creature  comes  over  here  to  America,  where  every- 
body who  is  respectable  does  something,  and  is  try- 
ing to  get  you  to  go  back  with  him  and  live  on  this 
third  rate  kind  of  charity ! 

EuTH.    I'll  never  do  it! 

Emeline.  [She  turns  and  goes  to  the  door  with 
EuTH.]    Can  you  conceive  of  anybody  doing  it ! 

EuTH.  [Turning  at  door.]  Oh,  dear!  If  I  could 
only  remember  all  the  things  you've  said! 

Emeline.  Oh — [Waving  her  hand.]  Any  one  of 
'em  'lido! 

EuTH.    There's  no  answer  to  'em,  is  there? 
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Emeline.  Yes — they'll  probably  say  he's  an  orna- 
ment of  some  kind. — And  then  you  can  ask  them  if 
they'd  just  as  soon  let  you  marry  a  man  instead  of 
an  ornament. 

EuTH.  Oh,  I  hope  they  will — just  so  I  can  say  it  I 
Oh — you're  so  wonderful  I 

Emeline.  Oh,  pfl  [Throwing  up  her  hands.] 
No! 

EuTH.    You  are!     [Kissing  her.]     Good-bye! 

Emeline.    [Kissing  B>vtb..]    Good-bye! 

EuTH.  [As  she  goes.]  Good-bye !  [Outside.]'  Is 
Delia  there?    Oh,  yes!    Come,  Delia! 

[Emeline  goes  to  the  piano  and  gets  her  choco- 
lates and  powder  box.  Just  as  she  has  them  she 
sees  Sam  standing  by  the  fireplace  with  a  book  in  his 
hand  and  an  unlighted  cigarette  between  his  lips. 
She  stops,  her  eyes  fixed  on  him  for  a  brief  instant, 
and  then  moves  down  to  him,  holding  out  the  bon-bon 
box.] 

Sam.    Go  away. — Can't  you  see  I'm  smoking? 

Emeline.  When  did  you  take  up  Christian  Sci- 
ence? 

Sam.  [Taking  the  cigarette  from  his  mouth.J 
Christian  Sci — [He  sees  that  his  cigarette  is  not 
lighted.]  Oh,  pins!  Don't  you  know  a  dry  smoke 
when  you  see  it? 

Emeline.  I'm  glad  to  get  acquainted — if  it'll  stop 
the  other  kind.    [She  moves  to  the  piano.] 

Sam.  [Looking  at  her  indignantly.]  Hu!  I  s 'pose 
you've  got  so  far  advanced  you  don't  approve  of 
cigarettes! 

Emeline.  [Over  her  shoulder.]  It  isn't  the 
cigarettes  I  mind — it's  the  people  who  smoke  'em! 
[Starting  toward  the  door.] 

Sam.  Your  views  are  something — ^you  ought  to 
start  a — 
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[Enter  Twimbly  at  the  door,  meeting  Emeljne.] 

TwiMBLY.  Oh — Emeline !  I  want  to  speak  to  you ! 
[Emeline  has  turned,  with  her  eyes  on  him,  ques- 
tioningli/.]  Sit  down.  [He  waves  his  hand  toward 
a  chair  not  far  from  Sam.  Emeline  starts  to  cross 
to  the  chair  indicated.] 

Sam.  Don't  sit  here — I'm  reading.  [Both  Eme- 
line and  Twimbly  look  at  Sam.  Emeline  after  a 
mere  glance  at  him  turns  and  goes  up  to  the  piano 
seat  and  sinks  down  on  the  lower  end  of  it,  her  eyes 
on  Twimbly. — She  absently  lays  the  packages  on  the 
piano  again.]  See  here — can't  you  go  and  have  your 
talk  somewhere  else? 

Twimbly.    This  is  just  as  good  a  place  as  any. 

Sam.  Well,  I'm  not  so  keen  about  getting  mixed 
up  in  it. 

Twimbly.  You  don't  have  to  stay,  do  you?  [After 
continuing  his  rather  stern  look  at  Sam  for  a  little, 
he  turns  to  Emeline.]  I  hear  you've  been  to  some 
of  the  downtown  places  asking  for  work. 

Emeline.     [Nodding  once.]     Yes. 

Twimbly.  Does  this  mean  you're  acting  on  that 
ridiculous  notion  about  earning  your  own  living? 

Emeline.     [She  nods.]     It  means  that. 

Twimbly.  Just  because  you've  read  somewhere 
that  our  company  employs — e — ^methods  you  don't 
happen  to  like,  you  want  to  get  along  without  my 
support  ? 

Emeline.    Yes. 

Twimbly.  Well — ^now!  heVs  understand  this.  I 
haven't  interfered  with  your  views  as  to — as  to  prop- 
erty and  working  people  and  all  the  other  things — 
so  long  as  you  merely  talked  about  them.  But  it's 
quite  another  thing  when  you  go  about  putting  them 
into  practice.  It  makes  us  all  ridiculous! — I  know 
very  well  the  papers  are  trying  to  make  one  of  their 
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— one  of  their  sensations  about  the  company — and 
holding  me  up  as  a  scapegoat.  But  even  granting 
that  the  dividends  are  earned  by  the  criminal  meth- 
ods they  describe — 

Emeline.    Aren  't  they  ? 

TwiMBLY.    I  say  granting  that, — 

Emeline.    And  I  say,  aren't  they! 

TwiMBLY.  Well,  if  one  grants  it,  what  more  can 
one  dot 

Emeline.    One  can  tell  whether  it's  so  or  not. 

TwiMBLY.  I  assure  you  I'm  not  going  into  a  dis- 
cussion of  that  matter  I 

Emeline.    No — ^no —    Just  tell  me. 

TwiMBLY.  I  say,  let  us  suppose  they  are — let  us 
suppose  it.  We  will  say  the  company  earns  its  divi- 
dends by  fraud — and  by  sweating  its  employees — 
and  by — 

Emeline.    Does  it? 

TwiMBLY.  {Exasperated.']  I  don't  know.  [He 
and  Emeline  look  at  one  another  an  instant  before 
he  goes  on.]  Just  because  I  happen  to  be  a  stock- 
holder, do  you  think  I  can  keep  track  of  everything 
that's  done? 

Emeline.    Somebody  ought  to. 

TwiMBLY.  Absurd — absurd  I  [Moving  about.'] 
These  things  must  be  left  to  the — to  the  directors  I 

Emeline.    Do  you  like  what  the  directors  do? 

TwiMBLY.  Supposing  I  don't!  Am  I  going  to 
refuse  to  accept  the  dividends? 

Emeline.  Fm  going  to ! — I  don't  care  to  live  on 
money  that's  earned  by  poor  half  starving  people — 
working  themselves  to  death  and  getting  almost 
nothing  for  it — if  I  can  help  it  I 

TwiMBLY.  Pooh!  Childish!  Somebody's  going 
to  run  the  company  and  take  the  dividends  if  I 
don't! 
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Emeline.  Somebody \s  going  to  steal  and  lie  and 
murder  if  you  don't! 

TwiMBLY.  [Who  has  been  looking  at  her,  motion- 
less, turning  and  walking  up  and  down.]  Ha! — Ha! 
— That's  a  nice  tiling  to  say  to  me ! — ^A  nice,  respect- 
ful remark  to  make  to  your  own —  [He  stops  and 
turns  to  her.]  Then  I  suppose  all  my  property — 
everything  I  have — ought  to  be  given  back!     Eh? 

Emeline.    Why,  not — if  it  isn't  yours? 

TwiMBLY.  To  whom?  Who  could  I  give  it  to  I'd 
like  to  know! 

Emeline.  I  should  think  you're  the  one  to  find 
that  out — ^you've  got  it! 

TwiMBLY.  And  besides — besides — wealthy  people 
do  give  it  back !  We  all  do — every  day.  Look  at  the 
charities  I  subscribe  to ! 

Emeline.    Oh!     [Smiling  a  little.] 

TwiMBLY.  And  your  mother !  There 's  an  example 
for  you!  In  her  extremely  delicate  health — every 
week,  rain  or  shine,  going  down  among  the  poor  peo- 
ple on  the  East  Side  who  work  in  shops  and  factories, 
and  taking  delicacies  to  the  sick !  I  suppose  you  scoff 
at  that! 

Emeline.  [Shaking  her  head  and  smiling.]  Why, 
no !    There's  nothing  to  do  but  laugh ! 

TwiMBLY.    Laugh ! 

Emeline.  You  get  thousands  and  millions  of  dol- 
lars away  from  these  poor  creatures  by  underpaying 
them,  and  then  you  think  it's  so  noble  for  mamma  to 
go  down  and  give  them  two  cents'  worth  of  clam 
broth !    I  should  think  you  might  laugh  at  that ! 

TwiMBLY.  You — ^you're  ridiculous!  You're  be- 
yond reason!  You  know — ^you  know  that  wealthy 
people  give  vast  sums — ^vast  sums — for — for — 

Emeline.    [Helping  him.]    Libraries, 
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TwiMBLY.  Yes ! — libraries  for  one  thing  1 — I  sup- 
pose— according  to  your  ideas,  books  are  worthless! 

Emeline.  [Easily/.]  But  how  does  one  know  they 
want  him  to  buy  books  with  their  money? 

TwiMBLY.    Their  money  ? 

Emeline.  Would  you  like  to  have  someone  take 
away  everything  you  have  and  buy  you  a  set  of 
Shakespeare?  Maybe  these  poor  people  would  like 
to  have  their  money  put  into  little  farms,  or  places 
to  live,  or  even  things  to  eat — you  can't  tell. 

TwiMBLY.    Did  you  say  their  money? 

Emeline.  Well — ^whose  is  it?  When  a  man's  paid 
eight  hundred  millions  more  than  he's  worth,  doesn't 
somebody  have  to  pay  it? — Well — there  you  are  I 
It  must  come  from  the  people  he  got  it  from — don't 
you  think? 

TwiMBLY.  Emeline — ^you're  too — ^you're  too  ridic- 
ulous! 

Emeline.   Of  course  I 

TwiMBLY.  But  whatever  foolish  notions  you  may 
have,  you're  my  daughter — and  I  do  not  wish  you 
to  go  about  applying  for  work!  It's  utter  foolish- 
ness, anyway — no  one '11  give  you  any! — You  can't 
get  it ! 

Emeline.  That  may  be — ^but  I'll  try.  And  if  I 
positively  can't  get  it — if  everything  else  fails — I'll 
marry  I 

[Both  TwiMBLY  and  Sam  look  at  Emeline  sud^ 
denly.] 

TwiMBLY.    Marry ! 

Emeline.  [Standing  up.]  Yes,  marry!  [Taking 
her  packages  from  the  piano — absently.']  It's  a  ter- 
rible thing — ^but  the  way  we  women  are  situated 
we've  got  to  do  one  or  the  other. 

TwiMBLY.  And  may  I  ask  whether  you've  selected 
a  husband  yet? 
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Emeline.  No — ^but  I'm  looking.  And  I'll  tell  you 
this  much,  he  won't  be  a  pauper — who  has  to  be  sup- 
ported by  his  father — or  some  ancestor,  or  the  girl 
he  marries!  He'll  be  a  man  who  earns  his  living 
honestly  and  decently!  There  are  some  of  those! 
I've  got  two  or  three  in  my  mind — and  if  everything 
else  fails,  I'm  going  to  try  one !  It's  perfectly  right 
you  should  know  this  because  you're  my  father. 
Probably  there's  nothing  else  you  want  to  see  me 
about  at  present — ^^but  if  there  is,  I'm  upstairs.  She 
goes  out.] 

TwiMBLY.  [Who  has  been  looking  after  Emeline, 
recovering  after  a  pause.]    Well,  of  all  things ! 

Sam.    See  here.  Gov 'nor! 

TwiMBLY.  [Starting  to  go.]  She — she — Emeline 
I  wish  to — 

Sam.    Gov 'nor — come  here,  will  you! 

TwiMBLY.  [Going  off.]  I'll  see  you  in  a  moment ! 
Emeline — before  you  go  upstairs — Emeline! — Eme- 
line— one  moment. 

Sam.  [Trying  to  stop  Twimbly.]  Wait,  will  you? 
— I  say.  Dad — There 's  someone  here  I  want  you  to — 
[He  stops,  seeing  that  Twimbly  has  got  away.  Hol- 
LENDEN  gets  to  his  feet  during  the  above  speeches 
and  comes  into  the  room.  They  each  take  out  a  cig- 
arette and  light  it — not  having  looked  at  one  an- 
other. HoLLENDEN  is  tt  little  slower  than  Sam,  who 
is  finished  and  quiet;  as  Hollenden  is  holding  a 
lighted  match  to  his  cigarette  it  is  seen  that  his  hand 
trembles.] 

Hollenden.    No  chance  at  all,  Sammy. 

Sam.    Rats  I 

Holleitden.  I  see  what  you  mean  now — she 
wouldn't  look  at  me. 

Sam.    Inside  of  two  weeks  she'll  see  she's  wrong! 

HoLLENDEN.    Ycs — but  she  isn't. 
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Sam.    Eh? 

HoLLENDEN.  She's  dead  right. — Isn't  she  a 
perfect — ^What's  that  she  said  about  cigarettes! 
[After  an  instant  he  tosses  his  cigarette  into  the 
fire.] 

Sam.    Well,  by— 

HoLLENDEN.  Oh — but  there  isn't  a  chancel  [He 
stands  by  the  fireplace,  his  eyes  lowered.]  Not  a 
chance ! 

[Enter  Bill  at  the  door  with  a  hammer,  screw- 
driver and  cutting  pliers.  He  goes  directly  into 
the  opening,  where  Joe  now  appears,] 

Sam.  Aw — don't  get  dippy,  old  man!  All  youVe 
got  to  do  is  to  lie  low  a  few  days. — The  Gov 'nor  '11 
talk  it  over  with  you  tomorrow ! 

'[BoKEB.  Enters.] 

BoKER.  [To  Sam.]  I  beg  pardon,  sir.  Mr.  Twim- 
bly  wishes  to  see  you  in  the  upper  'all. 

Sam.  [Turning  to  Hollenden.]  Back  in  a  min- 
ute, old  man — bring  the  Gov 'nor.  You're  all  right 
here — she  won't  be  down  again  in  a  hurry.  [He  goes 
out.] 

[Boker  follows  Sam  off.  Hollenden  stands  mo- 
tionless near  the  fireplace.  Once  he  raises  his  head 
and  looks  about  in  desperation — clinching  his  fist 
in  a  sort  of  helpless  rage. — A  quite  loud  sound  of 
hammering  rises  from  the  opening  where  Bill  and 
Joe  are  working. — Hollenden  looks  over  toward  the 
place  carelessly.  After  a  moment  he  seems  to  be 
interested  as  he  thinks  over  something  that  has  oc- 
curred to  him.  In  a  very  short  time  he  walks  quickly 
to  the  opening,  and  calls  out  to  Bill.] 

Hollenden.    See  here — may  I  speak  to  yout 

Bill.    [Standing  up  in  the  opening.]    What  is  itt 

Hollenden.    Want  to  earn  some  money  t 

Bill.    [Deliberately.]    Earn  money? 
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HoLLENDEN.    [Hurriedly.]    Yes ! 

Bill.    Well,  what  am  I  doing  now 9 

HoLLENDEN.  I  mean — hig  money — sometliing 
worth  while! 

Bill.  [Regarding  Hollenden  suspiciously.]  What 
about  it? 

Hollenden.  [Speaking  rapidly.]  Tell  me — do 
they  know  you  here? 

Bill.    [Deliberately.]    Know  me? 

HoLLENDEN.  I  mean  the  people  in  the  house — ^have 
they  seen  you? 

Bill.  I  don't  think  so — except  that  big  plug  that 
tends  the  door. 

HoLLENDEN.  I  cau  fix  Mm  all  right!  [With  a 
quick  look  about.]  Tell  you  what  I  want — let  me 
work  here  instead  of  you!  It's  worth  a  lot  to  me 
— everything ! 

Bill.  [After  looking  at  Hollenden.]  See  here — ■ 
I  got  to  hook  up  these  mains  or  we  can't  get  in  that 
panel  tomorrow.     [He  turns  back  to  his  work.] 

Hollenden.  [At  the  edge  of  the  opening  taking 
hold  of  Bill's  coat  or  shirt  near  the  shoulder.] 
Wait!  Wait!  Listen,  can't  you!  Just  a  few  days! 
[Bill  turns  his  head  a  little,  listening,  hut  does  not 
turn  round  to  Hollenden.]  I'll  make  it  worth  your 
while! — What  about  five  hundred?  More  if  you 
say — but  we've  got  to  be  quick! 

Bill.    Say,  are  they  after  you  for  anything? 

HoLLENDEN.  No !  Nothing  like  that ! — Let  me  in 
there,  won't  you? 

Bell.  What  are  you  talking  about — I'd  lose  my 
job. 

HoLLENDEN.    I'll  get  you  another. 

Bill.    I  don't  want  another! 

HoLLENDEN.    Damn  it  all — don't  you  want  any- 
thing? 
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Bill.  You're  crazy — that's  what  you  are!  [He 
stoops  to  resume  his  work.] 

HoLLENDEN.  [PulUng  Bill  up  by  the  arm.]  Here  I 
You've  got  to  listen  1 

Bill.  Say,  if  you  commence  any  funny  business, 
I'll  heave  ye  through  that  window — d'ye  hear? 

Hollenden.  Ha,  ha — don't  try  that!  I'd  have  to 
give  you  a  football  tackle  or  two  I 

Bill.  Gimme  nothing!  [Turning  to  go  hack  to 
work.]    1  got  to  hook  up  those  mains ! 

[Hollenden  quickly  springs  back  between  Bill 
and  the  opening  where  he  works.] 

Hollenden.  [As  he  stops  Bill.]  Now,  wait! 
You  listen  to  me!  [Hollenden  goes  on  in  a  low 
voice — but  with  tremendous  earnestness.]  There's 
a  young  lady  in  this  house — and  I'm  desperately 
fond  of  her — desperately!  It's  simply  my  life — but 
she  won't  look  at  anyone  unless  he's — unless  he 
works — that's  the  whole  amount  of  it !  Well — I  want 
to  work — so  she'll  look  at  me — that  is — so  I  can  talk 
to  her !  You  know  if  you  can  talk  to  'em  you  stand 
some  chance!  That's  what  I'm  after! — If  you  do 
this,  you  don't  know  what  it'll  be  to  me!  I'll  give 
you  whatever  you  say — and  if  you  lose  your  job,  I'll 
start  you  in  business  for  yourself.  [Bill  is  inter- 
ested.] Yes,  I  will!  Your  own  business!  On  my 
word !  Now  get  your  things  out  and  run ! — and  take 
that  ''stiff"  with  you — [Indicating  Joe.]  We 
haven't  any  time  to  spare. 

[Enter  Sam — hurrying  in.] 

Sam.  You've  got  to  go,  old  man — she  isn't  in  her 
room  and  the  Lord  knows — Hullo! 

Hollenden.  Sammy — help  me  with  this.  [Sam 
jumps  for  Bill,  grabbing  his  arm  on  the  other  side 
from  Hollenden.]  No,  No!  [He  knocks  Sam's  artn 
away.]    He's  all  right!    I  want  him  to  let  me  go  in 
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here — in  his  place — don't  you  see! — Then  I  can  talk 
to  her  I 

Sam.  Of  course!  [To  Bill.]  What's  the  matter 
with  you?    You  get  a  vacation,  don't  you? 

HoLLENDEN.  Hc's  afraid  he'll  lose  his  job — ^but 
I'll  start  him  in  for  himself! 

Sam.    Sure  thing !    Listen  to  that ! 

Bill.  [Who  has  looked  deliberately  from  one  to 
the  other  as  each  spoke.]   How  do  I  know  you  will? 

HoLLENDEN.    Can't  you  take  my  word? 

Bill.    What  good  is  that  to  me  ? 

HoLLENDEN.  Write  him  a  contract,  Sammy — quick ! 
I'll  be  getting  some  of  his —  [Sam  goes  quickly  to  the 
table  and,  seizing  paper,  writes  hurriedly.]  Here — 
trade  coats  with  me —  [Bill  deliberately  takes  off 
his  coat — with  occasional  glances  toward  Sam.] 
That 's  it !    Vest,  too — quick ! 

Bill.    What '11 1  wear? 

HoLLENDEN.    Mine — ^put  it  on ! 

Bill.    I  wouldn't  want  to  be  seen  in  that ! 

HoLLENDEN.  Carry  it,  then!  [He  takes  Bill's 
cap  and  coat,] 

Bill.  [In  the  midst  of  the  hurried  business.]  Say 
— I  don't  know  about  this! 

Sam.  [^5  he  writes.]  That's  all  right! — That's 
all  right ! 

HoLLENDEN.  Of  coursc,  it  is! — This  collar  'II 
never  do ! 

Sam.    Get  it  off  and  tie  a  handkerchief. 

HoLLENDEN.    That's  the  idea. 

Sam.  [Coming  with  the  paper  he  has  written.'] 
Here  you  are!  This  is  perfectly  legal.  [Reads.l^ 
"I  hereby  agree  on  my  soul  and  honor  in  case — " 
What's  your  name? 

Bill.    Mine? 

Sam.    Yes. 
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Bill.    Bill. 

Sam.  {As  he  quickly  writes  in  Bill's  name.]  You 
swear  that's  your  name,  your  full  name,  and  noth- 
ing but  your  name — so  help  you  God  I 

Bill.     [Stupidly.]    What? 

Sam.  [Writing  it  in.]  Very  well.  [Reads.]  "In 
case  the  said  Bill  loses  his  job,  I  hereby  swear  and 
stipulate  to  start  him  on  his  own  account,  heirs  and 
assigns  forever.  Amen." — Sign  it  quick,  before  it 
gets  dry!  [He  passes  it  to  Hollenden,  who  seizes 
it  and  quickly  scrawls  his  name  and  pushes  it  into 
Bill's  hands.  To  Joe,  who  is  standing  near  the 
opening.]     That  includes  you  too,  birdie! 

Joe.     [Mumbles  itidistinctly.]     Right  you  are! 

Hollenden.  Give  me  some  tools,  quick!  [Turn- 
ing to  Bill,  who  is  staring  at  the  paper  in  his  hand.] 
What  am  I  doing?  [Motioning  toward  opening  in 
the  floor.]     What  am  I  doing  in  the  hole  there? 

Bill.  You're  straightenin'  out  those  mains  so  we 
can  get  in  that  panel  in  the  morning. — An'  then,  when 
you  get  through  with  that — those  four  wires  that  ye 
see  hangin'  there — cover  those  with  the  circular  loom 
an'  then  run  'em  through  those  porcelain  tubes. 

Hollenden.  [Under  his  breath.]  Is  that  all?  [He 
urges  Bill  and  Joe  toward  the  door.] 

Sam.  Here — this  way —  [Indicating  the  door  at 
the  back.]     They  mustn't  go  out  the  front! 

Hollenden.    Of  course  not. 

Sam.  [Pointing  as  he  holds  the  door  open.]  That 
door  on  your  left  and  down  the  first  stairway. 
[To  Joe]    You,  too!    Quick! 

Hollenden.  [Listening.]  Lively,  Sammy — some- 
one coming! 

Sam.  Good-bye!  [He  shows  Bill  and  Joe  the 
door  and,  quickly  closing  it,  turns  to  the  front. — Hol- 
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LEin)EN  is  standing  close  to  the  opening,  ready  to 
jump  in.    There  is  a  slight  pause.]    Only  Boker. 

HoLLENDEN.    Better  tell  jour  gov 'nor ! 

Sam.  Not  on  your  life ! — He  couldn't  keep  it  dark 
ten  minutes!  [He  goes  over  near  Hollenden.] 
Smudge  your  hands,  Holly — they'll  give  you  dead 
away ! 

[HoLLENDEN  stoops  hurriedly  and  rubs  the  hack 
of  his  hands  on  the  floor.] 

HoLLENDEN.  [Rising  erect.]  That  chap '11  try  to 
get  back  here — I  saw  it  in  his  eye!  Eun  out  and 
keep  him  away,  Sammy! 

Sam.    How'llldoit? 

HoLLENDEN.    Auyway  you  like. 

Sam.  Bet  you  a  new  hat  he  doesn  't  show  up  again ! 
Why,  the  beggar  would  be  a — 

[Enter  Bill  at  the  door  at  the  left,  Joe  croivding 
in  after  him.] 

Bilij.  [^5  he  enters.]^  Say,  I've  thought  that  over 
an'  I  don't — 

Sam.  [Jumping  for  him.]  Well,  think  it  over 
again ! 

Bill.  [As  he  is  being  hustled  out.]  But  see  here, 
young  man — I'm  liable  to  lose  my — 

Sam.  [As  he  goes.]  That's  just  what  you  want — 
lose  your  job  an'  get  your  own  garage !  What  more 
do  you  want? — Look  out  for  yourself.  Holly — I'll 
take  care  of  him!  [He  goes  on  speaking  outside  as 
he  walks  quickly  away  from  the  door.]  Good  God 
— if  you  don't  lose  your  job,  you  don't  get  your 
garage — any  damn  fool  could  see  that ! 

Bill.  But  what  about  the  work  here — ^they'll  raise 
the  devil  if  I — 

[HoLLENDEN  stands  for  a  moment  near  the  open- 
ing. Then  he  makes  one  or  two  quick  re-arrange- 
ments of  his  recently  acquired  clothing.  He  snatches 
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off  his  cap  and  rumples  his  hair  over  his  forehead. 
Then  he  moves  cautiously.  Seeing  Bokee  outside,  he 
tries  to  attract  his  attention.] 

HoLLENDEN.    St!    St  I     [He  calls  in  a  half  whis- 
per.]    Bokerl — Yes — [Beckoning] — one  moment! 
[Enter  Bokeb.    He  stops  near  Hollenden.] 

BoKEB.    Yes,  sir. 

[They  look  at  one  another  an  instant,  Bokeb  giv- 
ing no  sign  that  he  notices  anything  out  of  the  way.] 

Hollenden.  [In  a  low  voice — but  direct.]  You 
don't  seem  to  notice  anything  peculiar  about  me. 

Bokee.    Certainly  not,  sir. 

Hollenden.  Boker,  you're  all  right!  [Feeling 
for  money.]  Here's  a  little — Great  Scott!  The 
other  chap's  got  my — !  Boker,  it's  a  couple  of  hun- 
dred to  you! 

Bokee.    But  I — really,  sir,  I — 

Hollenden.    Glad  you  take  it  that  way ! — Now — 

TwiMBLY.  [Calling  outside.]  Boker!  Where  are 
you? 

[Hollenden  runs  for  the  opening  and  goes  down 
into  it.] 

Bokee.    [Turning  quickly.]    Yes,  sir! 

[Before  Bokee  can  reach  the  door,  Twimbly  hur- 
ries in.] 

Twimbly.  Where's  Miss  Emelinef  [Bokeb 
stands  dumb.]    Did  she  come  downstairs? 

Bokee.    I  'aven't  seen  'er,  sir! 

[Hollenden  is  working  in  the  opening.] 

Twimbly.  Very  strange!  [Glancing  about.]  She 
isn't  in  her  room! 

Bokee.    Her  maid  might  know,  sir. 

Twimbly.  Ninette?  She's  a  fool.  A  little  French 
fool !  [Moving  to  the  door.]  If  you  see  her,  say  I'm 
waiting. 

Bokee.    Yes,  sir. 
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TwiMBLY.  I'll  be  with  Mrs.  Twimbly.  We're  both 
waiting.     [He  goes  out.] 

BoKEB.     [Following.]     Very  good,  sir. 

Twimbly.  [Outside.]  Look  in  the  dining  room — 
she  may  be  there. 

[HoLLENDEN  looks  up  foT  ttfi  itistant  after  the  exit 
of  Twimbly  and  Bokek,  hut  soon  hears  footsteps  out- 
side and  stoops  to  work  again,  making  subdued 
sounds  of  hammering  and  filing  as  if  tremendously 
busy.  Emeline  enters  as  noiselessly  as  possible.  She 
stands  an  instant  with  the  doorknob  or  handle  in 
her  hands  and  glances  about  the  room.  Then,  hardly 
having  looked  at  Hollenden  or  the  opening  where 
he  is,  she  goes  at  once  to  him  and  speaks  without  an 
instant's  hesitation.] 

Emeline.    You're  the  head  man,  aren't  you? 

Hollenden.  [Straightening  up  and  looking  at 
her,  he  pulls  of  his  cap.]     The  what? 

Emeline.  The  head  man!  I  spoke  to  the  other 
one  and  he  said  to  see  you. 

Hollenden.    Oh,  yes — I'm  the  one. 

Emeline.  [She  looks  at  him,  staring  a  little  sur- 
prised.]   Y — yes — you're  the  one,  of  course. 

Hollenden.    What  did  you  want? 

Emeline.    I'm  afraid  you're — terribly  busy. 

Hollenden.    Yes,  I  am — ^but  if  there 's  anything — 

Emeline.  Oh — it's  a  great  favor!  If  you  only — 
if  you  only  had  any  idea  how  much  I  want  to  get 
something  to  do,  you'd  help  me! 

Hollenden.    To  do. 

Emeline.  Yes. — ^You  see  I'm  trying  to  support 
myself. 

Hollenden.  Oh — ^you  are.  [Emeline  nods  again 
very  seriously.]    But  I  don't  see  how  I — 

Emeline.     [Quickly.]    Oh,  you  can!    It's  just  to 
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ask  them  at  your  place — where  you  came  from — if 
they  won't  please  take  me.    Will  you? 

HoLLENDEN.     [Heartily.]    Why,  of  course,  I  will. 

Emeline.    Oh,  that's  so  good  of  you! 

HoLLENDEN.  Not  at  all.  I'll  tell  old  Smith  he 
must  take  you. 

Emeline.   No,  no !    It's  Banks  and  Breet ! 

HoLLENDEN.  [EttsUi/.]  Ycs,  but  Smith's  the  fore- 
man. 

Emeline.  Oh,  I  see — of  course!  And  do  you 
think  he  will? 

HoLLENDEN.  Why  not?  [Hollenden  now  turns 
and  goes  to  work — putting  his  cap  on  again.] 

Emeline.  [With  slight  hesitation.]  Ye — yes,  as 
you  say,  why  not?  [She  hesitates  a  moment  with  an 
uncertain  glance  at  him.  Then  she  moves  away  from 
the  opening,  going  rather  aimlessly  toward  the  fire- 
place, then  around  the  piano.  At  the  upper  corner 
of  the  piano  she  stops,  leaning  on  it  a  little — or  play- 
ing with  something  on  it,  and  after  a  moment  glances 
across  at  Hollenden  very  briefly.  Soon  she  moves 
absently  along  to  the  upper  side  of  the  piano,  and 
when  at  the  corner  of  the  instrument  she  pauses 
again.  Then,  suddenly  thinking  of  something,  she 
turns  and  goes  directly  over  to  the  opening.  Hollen- 
den has  been  much  absorbed  working,  hammering, 
and  bending  wires,  but  all  without  any  loud  noise.] 
Ahem!  I —  [Hollenden  straightens  up  and  turns 
to  Emeline,  pulling  off  his  cap.]  I  hope  you'll  ex- 
cuse me  for  troubling  you  again,  but — 

Hollenden.    Why,  certainly. 

Emeline.  I  thought  I  'd  ask  you  when  you  thought 
they  could  let  me  know  whether — whether  they — 

Hollenden.    About  the  work? 

Emeline.    [One  deep  nod.]    Yes. 

Hollenden.    It  ought  to  be  in  a  day  or  two. 
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Emeline.  You'll  do  the  best  you  can  for  me,  won't 
you? 

HoLLENDEN.  [With  a  most  engaging  smile,  very 
heartily  and  sincerely.]     Indeed,  I  will! 

Emeline.  [Very  slightly  embarrassed.]  Yes — 
lim — thank  you.    [She  turns  away.] 

[HoLiLENDEN  rcsumcs  work  in  the  opening,  hut 
does  not  put  his  cap  on  again.  Emeline  moves  aim- 
lessly to  the  lower  corner  of  the  piano,  lingering 
there  a  moment.  Then  she  begins  to  look  over  some 
music  lying  on  the  piano,  with  a  combination  of 
earnestness  and  absent-mindedness. — She  stops  very 
soon  and  wavers  at  the  corner  of  the  piano.  Then  she 
slips  dreamily  down  on  the  piano-seat  and  strikes  a 
few  notes  almost  meaninglessly — but  giving  a  little 
whiff  of  some  charming  melody.  She  stops  in  the 
midst  of  a  bar  and,  moving  along  to  the  upper  end  of 
the  piano  seat,  rises  and  looks  at  some  music  there. 
Then  she  turns  round  toward  Hollenden,  leaning 
back  against  the  piano.  Hollenden  is  working,  and 
continues  a  moment  after  Emeline  is  looking  at  him, 
but  happens  to  glance  up  and  see  her.  A  very  slight 
pause  ensues.] 

Emeline.  How  perfectly  splendid  it  must  be  to — 
to  work,  and  earn  your  own  living. 

HoLLENDEN.    Yes — it  is. 

Emeline.    I  envy  you. 

HoLLENDEN.  Oh,  Well,  of  courso,  you  have  the  best 
of  it! 

Emeline.  [Starting  up,  erect.]  Oh — p —  [Wav- 
ing her  hands.]  Don't  say  such  a — oh — no!  You 
amount  to  something! — You're  giving  something  for 
what  you  take !    You  must  see  how  splendid  that  is  I 

HoLLENDEN.    I'm  beginning  to. 

Emeline.    Be^mning  to ! 
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HoLLENDEN.  Well — I  hadn't  thought  about  it 
much — till — till  now. 

Emelinb.  Oh,  I'm  sure  you'll  see  there  isn't  the 
least — Oh — I'm  afraid  I'm  delaying  you. 

HoLLENDEN.  Well — if  you  don't  mind  my  going 
on  with  this  wire — ?  {Bringing  up  the  end  of  a  wire 
which  he  happened  to  keep  hold  of  when  he  turned.] 

Emeline.    Oh,  please  do  I 

HoLLENDEN.  Thank  you.  [He  works  at  the  end  of 
the  wire  as  he  stands  there.] 

Emeline.    What  are  you  doing  to  it? 

HoLLENDEN.  Shampooiug  the  end.  It  doesn't 
spark. 

Emeline.    You  love  to  work — ^I  can  see  that  I 

HoLLENDEN.     [Working  at  the  wire.]     Oh,  yes. 

Emeline.    I  mean — ^more  than  usual. 

HoLLENDEN.     [Looking  at  her.]    Why? 

Emeline.  You  keep  on  so  late.  The  others — I 
mean  all  the  carpenters  in  there — [Pointing  to  the 
room  at  the  right] — ^have  all  gone  home. 

HoLLENDEN.  [With  quiet  dignity.]  I'm  an  elec- 
trician. 

Emeline.  [After  an  instant.]  But  your  helper 
man  isn't  here — ^is  he? 

HoLLENDEN.  I  didn't  like  to  keep  him.  He — ^he 
has  a  family. 

Emeline.    Haven't  you? 

HoLLENDEN.  [Shaking  his  head.]  No — I'm  alone. 
[He  turns  and  goes  to  work  further  up  in  the  open- 
ing. Emeline,  after  a  moment,  moves  over  to  the 
opening  where  he  is.  He  sees  her  and  stops  what 
he  is  doing.] 

Emeline.  I've  wanted  so  much  to  talk  with  some- 
one who — who  really  works. 

HoLLENDEN.  I  wish  I  kuew  more,  so  I  could  be  of 
some  use  to  you. 
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Emeline.    Oh,  but  you  are — ever  so  much ! 

HoLLENDEN.    It's  Mud  of  you  to  say  so. 

Emeline.  And  I'm  sure  you  know  a  great  deal — ■ 
about  electricity. 

[Hollenden  looks  down  into  the  mass  of  wires  at 
his  feet,  then  up  at  her.] 

HoLLENDEN.    I'm  picking  it  up  as  fast  as  I  can ! 

Emeline.  But  just  think  what  a  position  you're 
in — the  head  man ! 

Hollenden.  Yes — ^but  there's  a  lot  of  difference 
between  theory  and  practice.  You  see  I  was  grad- 
uated only  a — only — [He  breaks  off  quickly  and  tries 
to  hide  his  error  hy  turning  away.] 

Emeline.  Oh!  You're  a  college  man!  Are  you? 
Are  you!  Why  don't  you  say!  I  know  you  are! 
How  splendid  of  you  to  go  into  real  work!  Why, 
that's  glorious! 

HoLLENDEN.  Oh — quitc  a  lot  of  the  fellows  go  in 
for  it. 

Emeline.  Well,  they're  the  kind  that  amount  to 
something !  Anyone  who —  {She  listens  to  voices  in 
the  hall.] 

TwiMBLY.  [Outside.]  Boker,  haven't  you  seen 
Miss  Twimbly  yet? 

Bokek.    She  hasn't  been  down,  sir. 

Emeline.  [In  a  low  voice  to  Hollenden.]  Ex- 
cuse me — I  must  go. 

Hollenden.  Won't  you  come  back?  [Quickly.] 
1  heg  your  pardon  for  asking  you  that.  Oh,  I'm 
sorry! 

Emeline.  [In  a  low  voice.]  Yes — I  will.  [She 
leaves  hy  the  door  at  the  right,  closing  it  after  her 
without  noise.  Hollenden  works  industriously.  En- 
ter Twimbly,  for  a  step  or  two,  glancing  hurriedly 
about,] 
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TwiMBLY.  I  can't  understand  it.  She  couldn't 
have  gone  out,  could  she? 

BoKEB.  [Outside.]  Not  unless  she  went  by  the 
tradesmen's  entrance,  sir. 

TwiMBLY.  [Going  off  again.]  Mrs.  Twimbly 
wants  to  see  her  before  dinner.  [Outside]  I  sup- 
pose she's  somewhere  in  the  house.  But  where  she 
can  have  gone — 

[HoLLENDEN  is  Working  industriously.  Emeline 
opens  the  door  a  little  way,  looks  in  briefly,  then 
opens  it  wider  and  enters,  closing  it  after  her.  She 
stands  there  looking  at  Hollenden. — When  she  en- 
ters, HoLLENDEN  stops  work  and  stands  looking  at 
her.] 

Emeline.  [In  a  low  voice.]  You  asked  me  to 
come  back. 

Hollenden.    [In  a  low  voice.]    I  didn't  mean  to. 

Emeline.     Oh — didn't  you? 

Hollenden.  You  must  forgive  me,  Miss  Twimbly. 
I  had  no  idea  what  I  was  doing.  [He  lowers  his 
eyes.  Emeline  stands  silent.]  I  had  no  right  to 
speak  to  you  like  that.    I'm  only — ^working  here. 

Emeline.  [Starting  up  quickly  and  going  down 
near  him  at  once.]  Oh,  what  do  you  mean?  How 
can  you — ^how  can  you  talk  that  way?  The  very 
best  people  in  the  world  are  those  who  do  some- 
thing—    Don't  you  understand  that? 

Hollenden.  [Looking  at  her.]  There's  some- 
thing you  don't  understand. 

Emeline.  [Looking  questioningly  at  him,  and 
speaking  with  her  lips  only.]    What? 

Hollenden.  I'm  afraid  you'll  despise  me  when  I 
tell  you.    [He  lowers  his  eyes.] 

Emeline.    I  don't  see  how — I  don't —  What  is  it? 

Hollenden.  [Slowly  raising  his  eyes  to  hers.] 
For  a  long  time  now — I've  had  only  one  hope — one 
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wish  in  life — ^to  be  where  you  are — and  have  you 
speak  to  me  like  this.  \^As  he  pauses,  he  lowers  his 
eyes.  She  stands  silent,  looking  at  him  strangely. 
He  goes  on.l  I've  followed  you  and  seen  you — from 
a  distance.  But  that  only  made  it  worse — until 
I  simply  had  to  do  it.  [Emeline  draws  away  a  lit- 
tle.] You  needn't  answer  me  or  say  anything.  Of 
course,  it's  nothing  to  you.    That  was  all. 

Emeline.  \^After  a  slight  pause  she  looks  at  him.] 
Did  you  know  I  was  here  when  they  sent  you  to  do 
this  work? 

[HoLLENDEN  nods  once,  with  eyes  lowered.] 

Hollenden.  I'm  doing  it  only  because  I  knew  you 
were  here.  [He  looks  down  again.  Emeline  turns 
away  and  moves  slowly  over  to  the  piano.]  This 
must  be  awfully  annoying  to  you!  [She  looks  at 
him  and  then  away  again.]  Of  course,  you'd  rather 
not  have  me  come  here  again.  I'll  get  them  to  send 
someone  else.  That's  the  best  way — don't  you 
think! 

Ememne.  [Without  looking  at  him,  shakes  her 
hefhd  a  little.]    I  needn't  come  down. 

HoLLENDEN.  Oh — ^if  you  don't  come  down  I  must 
send  someone  else — I  couldn't  come! 

[Emeline  looks  down  a  moment.]] 

Emeline.    Couldn't  you? 

HoLLENDEN.    Oh,  nol 

Emeline.  [With  her  eyes  lowered — pushing 
something  with  the  toe  of  her  slipper.]  I  suppose 
you  ought  to  finish  this  work — as  you  began  it. 

HoLLENDEN.  [Going  over  toward  her,  he  brings 
one  end  of  a  large  wire  he  has  been  holding  with  him, 
the  other  end  extending  down  in  the  opening.]  It's 
the  only  way  to  have  it  done  properly ! 

Emeline.    Then,  I — then,  I  will  come  down. 

HoLLENDEN.    [Going  quickly  to  her — bringing  wire 
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along  unconsciously. 1  Oh — thank  you,  Miss  Twim- 
bly — if  you  knew  what  that  means  to  me — 

Emeline.  [Turning  to  him.^  I  said  I'd  come 
down — that  was  all! 

HoLLENDEN.  That's  all  I  wantl — That's  all  I  ex- 
pect I — Only  to  see  you.  I  may  see  you — ^you  will  let 
me  see  you  I 

Emeline.     [With  one  nod.]     Yes  I 

HoLLENDEN.    Oh,  may  I? 

Emeline.     [Nodding.]     Yes  I 

HoLLENDEN.  And — soon  I  Tomorrow — ^when  I 
come? 

Emeline.     [With  one  nod.]     Yes. 

HoLLENDEN.    And  will  you — could  you — 

Emeline.  [With  a  dreamy  look.]  Yes — I  mean, 
what? 

HoLLENDEN.  [Reaching  out,  mad  about  her.] 
Oh,  you — 

[The  wire  in  his  hand  slips  and  snaps  back  into 
the  opening,  making  a  loud  crash  of  wires  and  metal; 
at  the  same  time  a  fire  flashes  in  the  opening  and  all 
the  electric  lights  go  out.  The  only  lights  in  the  room 
are  now  the  two  lanterns  which  the  electricians  have 
been  using — one  on  the  fioor  near  the  opening  and 
the  other  hung  up  in  the  opening  on  the  wall.  These 
give  a  weird  yellow  light  in  the  room.] 

Emeline.  Oh!  [Giving  almost  a  small  scream.] 
What  is  it? 

HoLLENDEN.  [Tuming  as  he  hastens  up  to  the 
opening.]  The  sparker's  ignited!  [He  jumps  into 
the  opening  and  goes  to  work  trying  to  get  the 
lights  on.] 

Emeline.  [Moving  toward  the  opening.]  Can't 
you  fix  it? 

HoLLENDEN.    I'm  trying  to. 

[Voices  are   heard  in  the  hall  outside  and  in 
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more  distant  parts  of  house  calling  for  candles  and 
the  like.  '' What's  the  matter  with  these  lights!" 
''They're  all  out!"  ''Get  some  candles!"  "Yes, 
sir!"  "I've  sent  Peter!" — a  confused  jumble  of 
complaints  and  queries  and  orders'] 

Emeline.  \^Soon  after  the  voices  outside  begin.] 
Why,  they're  out  all  over  the  house ! 

HoLLENDEN.  [Working  desperately.]  I'm  afraid 
so,  Miss  Twimbly! 

Emeline.  They're  getting  candles — and —  [Lis- 
tening.] I  think  they 're  coming  in  here.  [She  goes 
up  to  the  opening.]    Oh,  can't  you  make  them  light! 

HoLLENDEN.  [Working.]  Afraid  not — ^the  car- 
bureter 's  completely  gutted ! 

[The  voices  become  louder  outside.] 

Emeline.    Oh,  is  it  I    How  dreadful ! 

[Twimbly 's  voice  is  much  nearer,  but  not  close 
at  hand.] 

Twimbly.  Here,  give  me  that  candle!  What 
does  it  mean?  That  fellow  doesn't  know  his  busi- 
ness. 

Emeline.    What  will  they  say  to  youf 

HoLLENDEN.  [Standing  up  and  speaking  ear- 
nestly.] Miss  Twimbly — don't  stay  here!  You 
mustn't  be  mixed  up  in  this!  Quick!  That  way! 
[Indicating  door  at  the  right.] 

Emeline.  Not  at  all!  If  you're  mixed  up  in  it — 
I'll  be! 

[As  Twimbly  and  the  others  enter,  she  slides  into 
the  seat  at  the  piano  and  begins  playing  something 
in  the  most  casual  manner.  Hollenden  drops  down 
into  the  opening  and  goes  to  work. 

Twimbly.  [Hurrying  in,  followed  by  the  others 
with  lighted  candles.]  Here!  Here!  What  does 
this  mean?  Stop  that  piano!  [Emeline  stops  play- 
ing, but  remains  at  the  piano.]     I  say,  what  is  this 
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all  about!  You  there  I  [Hollenden  rises  erect  and 
faces  TwiMBLY.]  You've  put  out  every  light  in  the 
house  I  Total  darkness  all  over  the  house !  Did  you 
know  thatt 

Hollenden.  [Who  has  risen  and  faced  Twimbly.] 
I'm  very  sorry — there's  been  some  accident  I 

Twimbly.  Accident!  Accident!  Confound  your 
accident!  What  are  you  doing  here  if  you  have 
accidents !  I'll  report  you  to  Banks  and  Breet !  You 
don't  know  your  business — that's  what  it  is!  They 
have  no  right  to  send  such  a — 

Emeline.  [Rising  indignantly  at  piano.]  Stop! 
You  needn't  speak  to  him  like  that!  It  was  my 
fault! 

Twimbly.  You — ^you  don't —  How  could  it  be 
your  fault? 

Emeline.  I  stumbled  as  I  was  going  by  and 
stepped  on  the  incubator! 

Twimbly.    On  the  what? 

Emeline.  I  don't  know — ^but,  whatever  it  was,  I 
stepped  on  it  and  broke  it  \ 

Twimbly.  Oh,  well — if  you  did,  I  suppose  that's 
diiferent!  I  wish  you'd  keep  away  from  these  elec- 
tric things. — ^You  don't  need  to  come  here — and 
there's  a  piano  in  the  drawing  room! 

Emeline.    It's  out  of  tune! 

Twimbly.  Well,  have  it  tuned,  then — that's  better 
than  tramping  about  on  these  wires!  [To  Hol- 
lenden.] You  get  the  lights  on  as  soon  as  you  can! 
[Going  to  the  door.]  We  can't  see  to  have  dinner! 
[At  the  door.]  Come,  Emeline — I  want  you  up- 
stairs!   [He  goes  out.] 

[BoKER  quickly  gets  the  other  servants  out  and 
follows  them  off.  Emeline  is  starting  slowly  away 
from  the  piano  to  follow  Twimbly,  when  Hollenden, 
watching  that  all  have  gone  off,  glides  over  and,  seiz- 
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ing  her  hand,  presses  it  to  his  lips  with  mad  devotion, 
kissing  it  again  and  again.  Emeline  looks  round  at 
him,  continuing  to  move  slowly,  until  his  having  her 
hand  detains  her.  He  looks  at  her  and  she  at  him.} 

HoLLENDEN.     [Low  voice.]    Tomorrow! 

Emeline.    Yes. 

[He  kisses  her  hand  again.  She  draws  it  slowly 
away  and  goes  through  the  door.  Hollenden  stands 
looking  after  her — motionless.] 

[Curtain.] 


ACT  II. 

[The  Scene:  The  parlor  at  Thomas  Brockway's 
in  the  Bronx. 

The  neat  and  modest  room  is  finished  with  plain 
painted  woodwork  and  wallpaper  and  furnished 
with  comfortable  but  inexpensive  furniture.  Colored 
prints  and  reproductions  hang  on  the  walls.  A  few 
photographs  are  placed  about.  Albums  and  other 
books  lie  on  the  corner  tables  and  stands.  A  print 
of  a  locomotive,  cheaply  framed,  hangs  on  the  back 
wall.  Some  atlases  are  seen  on  the  table,  and  several 
engineers'  and  electricians'  reference  books,  a  signal 
code  and  manuals.  The  light  fixtures  are  for  gas, 
but  none  is  turned  on,  as  it  is  daylight.  A  good- 
sized  single  door  at  the  left  opens  to  a  small  hall 
giving  exit  to  or  entrance  from  the  street.  In  the 
hall  outside  is  a  staircase  ascending  to  the  right. 
At  the  right  is  a  single  door.  The  interior  ivall  is 
that  of  a  sleeping  room.  On  the  left  side  are  two 
windows  of  common  size,  through  which  is  seen  a 
rather  ordinary  city  street  in  an  unpretentious  part 
of  the  Bronx.  In  size  and  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
sashes  these  windows  are  the  typical  street  win- 
dows of  an  inexpensive  house.  They  have  neat  cur- 
tains and  shades  and  modest  white  draperies — not 
of  imitation  lace,  but  of  some  thin  cotton  or  linen 
fabric.  There  is  an  ample  round  table  with  a  table 
cover,  well  toward  the  center  of  the  room.  Books, 
photographs  and  papers  lie  about  on  it.  There  is  a 
low  bookcase  between  the  doors,  filled  ivith  well- 
known  books  and  having  papers,  magazines  and 
photographs  on  the  top  shelf.  At  the  right  side  are 
large  double  doors.    These  open  off — a  good  thick- 
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ness  showing — to  a  back  parlor,  which  the  family 
uses  as  a  dining  room.  Only  the  upper  door  is  used, 
the  lower  one  remaining  closed  during  the  act.  A 
well-worn  carpet  is  on  the  floor.  A  comfortable  old 
settee-lounge  is  covered  with  old  and  worn  uphol- 
stery and  cushions.  Everything,  however,  is  neat 
and  well  kept. 

An  excellent  make  of  chronometer  is  on  the 
wall  above  the  bookcase — not  a  fancy  clock  in  the 
least,  but  the  finest  variety  of  time-keeper.  It  is  set 
at  4:17  on  the  Opening  of  the  act,  and  is  going. 

At  the  rise  of  the  curtain  Maky  Beockway  is  look- 
ing anxiously  out  through  the  window  at  the  left. 
She  is  a  short,  plump  little  woman  with  gray  hair. 
As  she  looks  out  she  moves  so  as  to  see  first  up  and 
then  down  the  street — holding  the  curtain  or  hang- 
ings aside  as  she  does  so.  Soon  she  turns  and  comes 
a  few  steps  away  from  the  window,  stopping  there 
and  standing  in  troubled  thought.  Then  she  recovers 
herself,  and  moves  briskly  to  the  table  and  busies 
herself  arranging  something  on  it.  But  a  moment 
later  she  stops,  and,  after  glancing  at  the  clock,  goes 
to  the  window  and  again  looks  anxiously  out.  Enter 
Thomas  Beockway  at  the  door  at  the  right.  He  is 
a  large,  heavily  built  man  of  about  fifty,  with  hair 
hardly  at  all  gray,  an  open,  frank  face,  clear  and 
piercing  eyes,  and  a  fine  physique.  One  of  his  chief 
characteristics  is  his  clear,  steady  gaze.  He  wears 
an  old  house  coat  and  slippers  and  has  a  handker- 
chief tied  around  his  neck  loosely — but  not  in  any 
fancy  way — in  place  of  a  collar.  He  has  been  asleep 
all  day  and  has  just  got  out  of  bed  and  put  his 
clothes  on.'\ 

Beockway.  [As  he  goes  to  the  table — seeing  Mes. 
Beockway  at  the  window.]    Hullo ! — ^what's  the  mat- 
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ter  with  you?  [He  looks  about  on  the  table  for  a 
paper.    Mrs.  Brock  way  turns  quickly.] 

Mrs.  Brock  way.  He  hasn't  come  yet — an*  it's 
after  four  o'clock  I 

Brockway.    [As  he  looks  about.]    Billf 

Mrs.  Brockway.  Yes.  [Brockway  gives  a  short 
laugh  as  he  turns  up  to  the  bookcase,  looking  along 
the  top  of  it.  Mrs.  Brockway  looks  at  him  reproach- 
fully.] I  don't  see  how  ye  can  laugh!  [Brockway 
turns  and  looks  at  her,  a  broad  smile  breaking  over 
his  face.  Then  he  walks  deliberately  down  and 
chucks  her  under  the  chin.  She  backs  a  step.]  Oh, 
now,  Tom  I 

Brockway.  Would  it  go  towards  helpin'  ye  out  of 
this  if  I  called  to  mind  that  he  was  weaned  twenty- 
six  years  ago  1 

Mrs.  Brockway.  [She  stops  at  a  little  distance.] 
You  always  make  light  of  everything. 

Brockway.  Why  not — so  long  as  we're  all  well 
an'  I  can  tell  green  from  red!  [He  turns  and  goes 
up  to  the  bookcase  again.] 

Mrs.  Brockway.  An'  all  this  day — no  word  from 
him! 

Brockway.  [Turning  to  her.]  I  suppose  some  o* 
you  people  that  gets  up  in  the  morning  has  et  up  the 
paper — do  ye  think? 

Mrs.  Brockway.  Oh — it's  on  the  dining  room 
table! — [Starting  to  get  it.] 

Brockway.  [Motioning  her  back.]  No^-I'm  go- 
ing for  a  drink  o '  water. 

Mrs.  Brockway.  I'm  so  put  out  about  Bill  I  don't 
know  what  I  am  doing ! 

Brockway.    [As  he  crosses.]    Aw,  don't  worry! 

Mrs.  Brockway.  An'  you —  [Moving  towards 
him.]    What  for  are  ye  getting  up  now!    [With  an 
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involuntary  glance  at  clock.]  You're  in  advance  o' 
time! 

Beockway.    [At  the  door.]    I'm  taking  out  **21." 

Mrs.  Brockway.  '^21!"  That's  six-thirty!  [With 
another  quick  glance  at  the  clock.] 

Brockway.    It  is. 

Mrs.  Brockway.  [Going  a  little  nearer  to  him.] 
An'  no  evening  at  home ! 

Brockway.    None. 

Mrs.  Brockway.    An'  that  fast  limited! 

Brockway.    The  same. 

Mrs.  Brockway.  Why  didn't  you  tell  me  this 
morning  when  you  came  in? 

Brockway.    I  did. 

Mrs.  Brockway.    Was  I  asleep? 

Brockway.    You  was.    [Ee  turns  to  go.] 

[On  ''you  was'^  Mrs.  Brockway  makes  the  '*tk- 
tk-tk!"  sound  of  regret  and  pity.] 

Mrs.  Brockway.  [A  step  nearer.]  Will  you  have 
your  hreakfast  now? 

Brockway.  I'Uread  the  paper  awhile.  [He  goes 
out,  closing  the  door  after  him.] 

[Mrs.  Brockway  moves  a  few  steps  hack  and  stops 
' — with  a  glance  at  the  clock — and  again  says 
*'Tk-tk-tk" — and  then  starts  for  the  windoiv  at  the 
left,  giving  a  glance  behind  to  make  sure  that  Brock- 
way hasn't  come  in.  Just  as  she  reaches  the  window 
there  is  a  double  knock  on  the  outside  door — not 
the  sound  of  a  metal  knocker,  but  as  if  made  with 
the  hand.  She  at  once  hurries  off,  and  almost  imme- 
diately her  voice  and  that  of  Jennie  Parks  are  heard 
outside.] 

Jennie.  Oh — ^here  it  is ! — I  had  to  come  over  and 
show  you! 

Mrs.  Brockway.  Oh,  then  they  really  let  you 
have  it ! 
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Jennie.  I  should  think  sol  [Entering.]  Isn't 
it  splendid  I  I  knew  they  would  I  Twenty-nine 
seventy-five!  They  came  down  from  thirty-one! 
[Jennie  brings  several  boxes  and  packages  in  her 
hands.  Mrs.  Beockway  comes  in  with  her,  trying 
to  help  her  carry  the  things,  and  both  talking,  some- 
times together.] 

Mrs.  Brockway.  Well,  I  thought  they'd  do  it  if 
you  told  'em  that  was  all  you'd  give ! 

[They  put  the  packages  on  a  table.] 

Jennie.  That's  just  what  I  did  tell  'em — and 
here's — oh,  this  is  wonderful !  [Taking  out  a  wreath 
of  artificial  orange  blossoms  and  a  white  tulle  veil 
and  holding  them  up  for  Mrs.  Brockway  to  see.] 
Did  you  ever  see — 

Mrs.  Brockway.  Oh,  it  is — oh! —  [She  quickly 
goes  over  and  calls.]  You'd  better  come  in  here, 
Tom,  if  you  don't  want  to  miss  something!  [She 
goes  back  to  the  table  and  looks  at  the  things.]  And 
these  are  the —  [Taking  handkerchiefs  tenderly 
from  the  box.] 

Jennie.    Oh,  yes!    Don't  you  like  'em? — And,  oh, 
see — they're  marked!    Isn't  that  a  perfectly  splen- 
did B! 
[Enter  Brockway  with  the  daily  paper  in  his  hand.] 

Mrs.  Brockway.  Why,  I  never  saw  such  a — 
[She  sees  Brockway.]  Tom — do  come  and  look  at 
this! 

Jennie.    Howdy  do,  Mr.  Brockway ! 

Brockway.  [Approaching.]  Hullo,  Jennie !  Wed- 
un'  things! 

[Jennie  is  a  little  embarrassed.] 

Mrs.  Brockway.  What  would  you  expect  she'd 
have!  See  what  a  beautiful  dress  length !  An' these 
—    An'  here's  white  kid  gloves!    Mercy! 

[Brockway  has  been  looking  at  the  things  and 
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feeling  of  some  of  the  cloth  between  his  finger  and 
thumb.] 

Brockway.    "What's  the  bouquet  in  the  box? 

Mrs.  Brockway  and  Jennie.  Bouquet!  Oh! — 
The  idea!    It's  the  wreath!    The  wreath,  Tom! 

Brockway.  Ye  don't  mean  Bill's  gotter  wear 
that? 

Mrs.  Brockw^ay.    Oh,  don 't  talk  to  'im ! 

Brockway.  [He  is  about  to  open  a  box.]  What's 
in  here? 

Jennie.  [Quickly.]  Oh,  you  can't  see  that! 
[She  seizes  the  box.] 

Brockway.  [Still  holding  the  box.]  I  know  it — 
that's  why  I'm  gettin'  the  cover  off! 

Jennie.  [Pulling  it  away.]  No!  You  mustn't — 
It  isn't  to  see!  [She  gets  the  box  away  from  him.] 
It  .  .  .  isn't  to  see! 

Brockway.    What  is  it  for  ? 

Jennie.    I — I —    Why,  you — 

Mrs.  Brockway.    Don't  worry  the  girl! 

Brockway.  Heuap!  [With  a  quick  instinctive 
motion  of  shutting  off  steam,  and  pointing  to  a  big 
red  label  on  the  box  which  Jennie  is  holding  and 
which  has  only  just  been  turned  toward  him.]  Why 
didn't  ye  throw  the  red  block  on  me  before?  I 
thought  I  had  the  right  of  way!  [He  turns  away 
with  his  paper.] 

Jennie.  [Putting  box  down.]  Well,  you  didn't! 
No  right  of  way  with  this ! 

Mrs.  Brockway.  Good  for  you,  Jennie !  Hold  'im 
to  his  place ! 

Jennie.  Of  course,  I  will!  Ha! — I'm  going  to 
take  'em  home  now — there's  such  a  lot  to  do!  [She 
begins  to  do  up  the  boxes.] 

Brockway.  Well,  what  about  Bill  seein*  'em? 
He's  the  other  half  o'  the  wedun',  ain't  he? 
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Mrs.  Bkockway.  [Suddenly  remembering.]  Oh 
— Bill  I  [She  gazes  with  anguish  about  the  room. 
Jennie  looks  at  Mrs.  Brockway.] 

Jennie.  What  is  it,  Mrs.  Brockway!  [Putting 
box  or  parcel  down  on  the  table.] 

Mrs.  Brockway.  Why,  he  hasn't  been  home !  He 
hasn't  been  in  all  night  I 

[Jennie  stands  aghast.] 

Brockway.    You  might  'a'  let  that  passl 

Jennie.    All  night ! 

Mrs.  Brockway.  No  !  [Her  anxiety  prevents  her 
paying  any  other  attention  to  Brockway  when  he 
speaks  than  a  hasty  glance.] 

Jennie.    You  mean,  he  hasn't  been  in  at  all! 

Mrs.  Brockway.    Not  since  yesterday  morning  I 

Jennie.  Out  all — out  all —  And  two  weeks  from 
our —  Two —  [Suddenly  she  puts  her  face  down 
in  her  hands  and  cries.] 

Mrs.  Brockway.  [Now  trying  to  comfort  her.] 
But,  of  course,  it  may  be  nothing,  my  dear —  Now, 
don't  take  on!    We  don't  know  yet! 

Brockway.  You  two  can  have  this  between  ye! 
[Going.]    It's  more  your  line!    [He  leaves.] 

Mrs.  Brockway.  [Turning  as  she  holds  Jennie.] 
But  tell  her  what  you —  He's  gone!  [Trying  to 
comfort  Jennie.]  Now,  don't  take  on  so —  Tom 
says  it's  nothing  at  all! 

Jennie.  [Between  sobs.]  I  wondered  where  he 
was !  He  promised  to  come  an'  take  me  to  a  show — 
and  instead  he  was  out  with — with — 

Mrs.  Brockway.  There — ^now!  He  might  have 
been  just  detained! — Come  with  me — I've  got  to  get 
Tom  his  breakfast.  [Jennie  goes  with  Mrs.  Brock- 
way, wiping  her  eyes  and  recovering  somewhat. 
As  they  go  off:] 
An'  what  do  you  think !    He's  got  to  take  out  "21 !" 
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— I'm  worried  to  death  when  they  put  him  on  those 
fast  runs ! 

Jennie.    If  he'd  been  detained,  he'd  have  told  me ! 

[The  doors  close  and  nothing  further  can  he  heard. 
There  is  a  brief  pause,  then  the  sound  of  a  door  out- 
side. Immediately  after,  Bill  appears  at  the  door 
at  the  left  and  looks  cautiously  hut  clumsily  in.  He 
has  heen  out  all  night  and  has  had  several  drinks, 
hut  is  not  intoxicated  to  unsteadiness.  He  finds 
himself  clumsy  and  confused;  things  appear  to 
swing  around  some,  and  this  irritates  him  consider- 
ably. Seeing  no  one  in  the  room,  he  enters  through 
the  doorway,  goes  across  toward  the  right  a  little 
way,  and  stands  near  the  tahle — hut  without  seeing 
the  things  on  it.  He  wears  the  coat  Hollenden  gave 
him.in  the  first  act,  and  also  the  hat  and  other  arti- 
cles exchanged.  When  Bill  has  crossed  and  come 
to  a  stop,  Sam  appears  at  the  door  up  at  the  left  and, 
coming  in  a  little  way,  stands  smoking  a  cigarette. 
After  he  has  come  to  a  stop,  Joe  shuffles  in,  standing 
near  the  bookcase,  his  eyes  dreamily  on  Bill.  Bill 
gazes  about  stupidly  and  a  little  sleepily.  Occasion- 
ally he  raises  his  hand  to  his  head  as  if  it  aches. 
Sam  is  rather  nonchalant  as  he  puffs  a  cigarette. 
Joe  keeps  his  eyes  on  Bill.  There  is  a,  brief  pause. 
Then  Bill  gazes  about  with  a  slow,  heavy  look,  and 
in  doing  so  his  eyes  light  on  Sam.] 

Bill.    Did  I  ask  you  in  here  ? 

Sam.    Can't  remember  whether  you  did  or  not. 

Bill.    Well,  I  remember  all  right,  all  right ! 

Sam.    Which  was  it! 

[Bill  turns  clumsily  and  looks  at  Sam.  He  is 
about  to  speak,  but  stops,  trying  to  formulate  a  new 
idea.] 

Bill.     You  don't  want  to  smoke  that  in  here! 
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[Sam  takes  the  cigarette  out  of  his  mouth  and  looks 
at  Bill.]     The  oP  man  might  get  his  nose  in  it  I 

Sam.    What's  the  matter  with  'imi 

Bill.    Driver  on  the  Central. 

Sam.    Engineer! 

Bill.    Um. 

Sam.    Don't  they  smoke? 

Bill.  Not  if  they  know  what's  good  for  'em.  [He 
goes  to  the  table.  There  is  a  slight  pause.  Bill  looks 
stupidly  about.  Sam  waits  a  couple  of  seconds  and 
then  goes  nearer  to  him.] 

Sam.  Why  don't  you  get  your  things  an'  come 
along? 

Bill.  [He  turns  to  Sam  and  gazes  at  him  a  mo- 
ment before  speaking.]  Say — ^young  feller — ^what 
are  you  doing  around  with  me,  anyway? 

Sam.    I  took  a  sort  o '  fancy  to  you — ^you  seem — 

Bill.  [Interrupting.]  Aw! — don't  gi'  me  any  o' 
that!    You're  afraid  I'll  go  back  to  my  job! 

Sam.  See  here,  old  man — let's  go  an'  have  a  night 
of  it ! — ^We  can — 

Bill.  [Interrupting.]  Jumping  Judas!  haven't 
I  had  a  night  of  it? 

Sam.  [In  a  quiet,  pleading  voice,]  Why,  I  haven't 
shown  you  half — 

Bill.  [Breaking  in.]  Well,  you  can  keep  the 
other  half  yourself!  [Holding  up  his  hands  and 
watching  them  as  they  shake  ever  so  slightly.]  Blow 
me  to  blazes — if  I  did  go  back  I  wouldn  't  be  no  more 
use  than  a  dead  cat!  Look  a'  that! — An'  this  room 
going  around  like  a  damned  turntable!  [In  glanc- 
ing savagely  about,  his  eyes  light  on  Joe.]  An' 
look  a*  Joe,  there!    Look  at  'im! 

Joe.    [Blinking.]    Wha's  ze  matter  wi'  me! 

Bill.    You're  pickled  I 

Joe.    S'lie! 
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Bill.    [Grabbing  Joe — not  loud,  but  low.]    What! 

Joe.  [Blinking  up  at  Bill  weakly — m  a  small 
voice.]    S'lie. 

Bill.  Aw!  [He  gives  Joe  a  shove  back  into  a 
chair.] 

Joe.  [He  sprawls  on  a  chair  as  he  lands — but  as- 
sumes no  burlesque  position  or  attempt  to  be  funny 
— mumbling  out.]     Eight  you  are! 

Bill.  [Standing  as  he  was  when  he  pushed  Joe 
aside — facing  Sam.]     Now,  what  about  you? 

Sam.    What  about  a  motor  trip  up  the  river? 

[Bill  turns  round  clumsily  and  looks  at  Sam.]     ♦ 

Bill.  [After  a  very  slight  pause — taking  it  in.] 
]y!otor  trip? 

Sam.    Nothing  like  it  I 

Bill.    Got  one? 

Sam.    I  should  say! 

Bill.    Sis — sillinder? 

Sam.    Sure!    A  beaut ! 

Bill.    Wat  I'd  like's  er  good  sleep! 

Sam.  Just  what  you'll  get! — Can't  I  find  those 
things  you  want? 

Bill.  No,  sir!  You  stay  here!  Great  Jupiter! 
You  do'n'  need  ter  tag  me  roun'  the  house,  do  ye! 
[Moving  toward  the  door.] 

Sam.    Don't  be  all  day,  will  you! 

[Joe  has  gone  to  sleep  in  the  chair  where  he  landed 
— but  as  Bill  is  moving  to  the  door  his  eyes  open  and 
he  watches  him.] 

Bill.  I'll  be  as  all  day's  I  like !  [He  goes  up  the 
stairway  in  the  hall.  As  Bill  disappears,  Joe  slides 
off  the  chair  and  follows  him.  Sam  seats  himself 
in  a  chair  near  the  window.    Enter  Jennie.] 

Jennie.  [Speaking  back  through  the  door.]  Yes 
— ^I'U  come  back  at  half -past  six! 


^^ 
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Mrs.  Brockway.  [Outside.]  Yes,  do!  That*8 
right ! 

[Jennie  closes  the  door  and  turns  into  the  room^ 
going  at  once  to  the  table  to  gather  up  her  things. 
She  is  somewhat  agitated  still,  and  shows  signs  of 
her  recent  grief.  Once  she  wipes  her  eyes  with  her 
handkerchief,  just  as  she  is  about  to  begin  to  get  her 
wedding  things  put  up  to  carry.] 

Sam.     [Who  has  been  watching  Jennie.]     Hml 

Jennie.  [Seeing  Sam.]  Oh!  [It  is  a  very  sub- 
dued exclamation — hardly  audible — as  she  starts 
slightly.] 

Sam.  [Rising — in  a  low  voice.]  I  beg  pardon! 
[He  smiles  at  her.] 

Jennie.  I  didn't  l^now  von — ^I  didn't  know  anyone 
was  here ! 

Sam.  [Keeping  his  voice  low.]  Perfectly  right  I 
Why  should  you? 

Jennie.    Did  you  want  to  see  "hir.  Brockway? 

Sam.  Not  especially !  [He  looks  at  her  and  moves 
a  little  in  her  direction.  Jennie  regards  him  in  some 
embarrassment.]    I'm  jolly  glad  to  see  you,  though! 

Jennie.  [Embarrassed.]  I'll  [Backing  a  little 
toward  the  door  from  which  she  came,  with  a  hasty 
glance  at  it.]    tell  Mrs.  Brockway  you're  here. 

Sam.    Oh,  I  say !    Don't  do  that,  unll  you ! 

Jennie.  [Who  is  not  far  from  the  door,  glanc- 
ing at  it  now  and  then  to  make  sure  it  is  there.] 
But  if  you — if  you  don't  want  to  see  anyone — what 
are  you — 

Sam.    Yes — ^but  1  dol 

Jennie.    Who  is  it? 

Sam.  Just  you.  [Jennie  backs  away.  Sam  goes 
on  pleadingly.]  Aw — don't  go!  Stay  an' talk  to  a 
fellow,  can't  you!  Tell  me — are  you  one  o'  the  push 
here? 
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Jennie.    What? 

Sam.    That  is — I  mean — one  of  the  family? 

Jennie.  [Shaking  her  head  a  little  and  speaking 
with  scarcely  more  than  lips.]     No. 

Sam.    You  wouldn't  tell  me  your  name,  of  course? 

Jennie.  [Hypnotized  by  his  impertinence.] 
Parks. 

Sam.  [Now  not  far  from  her.]  Parks ! — Charm- 
ing! Sort  of  sylvan  and  all  that.  But  it  isn't  as 
pretty  as  you  are !    You're  a  dream! 

Jennie.    [Under  her  breath.]    Oh! 

Sam.  Never  ride  in  a  motor  car,  do  you?  I'd 
simply  love  to  take  you!  What  d'ye  say?  Some 
day  next  week? 

Jennie.    [Breaking  in  suddenly.]    Oh,  I  couldn't! 

Sam.    Oh,  you  could ! 

Jennie.  [Desperately,  and  not  knowing  whether 
to  stay  or  retreat  through  the  door.]    No! 

Sam.  [Pleadingly  and  now  quite  near  her.]  You 
can  bring  a  friend.    We'll  have  lunch  at — 

Jennie.  Oh !  [She  suddenly  remembers  her  wed- 
ding things,  and  runs  past  Sam  to  the  table.  Sam 
turns  as  she  passes  and  goes  up  almost  with  her.  She 
begins  hurriedly  to  gather  together  the  things.] 

Sam.    Let  me  help  you!    [Trying  to  assist.] 

Jennie.     [Pushing  his  hands  away.]     No!    No! 

I'd  rather  do  it  myself! — Please! 

[Enter  Bill,  followed  closely  by  Joe.  Bill  car- 
ries a  package  hastily  tied  up  and  has  a  pair  of  old 
slippers  in  one  coat  pocket  and  a  rather  well  worn 
hair  brush  and  comb  in  the  other.  The  coat  is  an 
old  sack.  He  has  left  Hollenden's  coat  and  hat  up- 
stairs, and  now  he  wears  an  old  straw  hat.  He  stops 
at  the  door,  seeing  Sam.  Then  he  enters  and  crosses 
quickly  to  him.] 

Sam.    [With  his  back  to  Bill.]    I'm  awfully  good 
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at  doing  up  bundles,  you  know !  Where  do  you  put 
this?  [Holding  up  one  of  the  articles.  Bill's  eyes 
suddenly  flame  wp.] 

Jennie.  Oh,  please!  [Taking  the  article  away 
from  him.'] 

Sam.  If  you're  coming  with  me  for  that  motor 
drive  you'll  find — 

[Bill  seizes  Sam  by  the  coat  and,  swinging  him 
round,  shoves  him  roughly  hack,  going  part  way 
with  him  and  then  giving  a  final  push.  The  package 
he  had  drops  to  the  floor.  Joe  stands  in  the  doorway 
looking  on.  Sam  is  thrown  against  the  chair  where 
he  was  sitting,  sending  it  over  and  falling  with  it  in 
a  confused  heap.  He  scrambles  to  his  feet  at  once 
and  stands  dusting  himself.] 

Jennie.     [Retreating  a  little.]    Oh,  Bill! 

Sam.  [As  he  dusts  himself  off.]  What's  all  this 
rough-house,  anyway?  I  was  only  talking  pleasantly 
to  the  young  lady ! 

Bill.    Yes,  you  were ! 

[Enter  Mrs.  Beockway,  followed  by  Brockway.] 

Mrs.  Brockw^ay.  [Catching  sight  of  Bill.]  Bill  I 
Is  that  you!  Where  have  you —  [She  is  going 
toward  him  when  she  sees  Sam  and  stops.  Bill 
stands  sullenly.  Sam  stops  dusting  himself  and  looks 
over  at  the  Brockways.  Jennie  is  still  frightened, 
Brockway  stands  silent  at  the  door.]  Oh —  You've 
got  a  friend  with  you? 

Bill.  [Sullenly.]  He  ain't  no  friend — ^but  he*s 
with  me  all  right. 

Mrs.  Brockway.  Where 've  you  been.  Bill! 
Where  were  you  all  this  time? 

Bill.  [Sidlenly.]  Awl—  [A  long  *'Awl"]  I 
was  kep'  out  on  business !  [He  picks  up  his  package 
and  other  articles  from  the  floor.  Mrs.  Brockway 
looks  at  him  an  instant,  and  then  turns  and  looks  at 
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her  husband  as  if  to  see  what  he  thinks  of  it.  Brock- 
way  does  not  look  at  her,  hut  keeps  his  eyes  steadily 
owBiLL.] 

Jennie.  [Making  an  effort,  steps  toward  Bill  a 
little  way.]  I  want  to  know  where  you  were  last 
night ! 

Bill.  [After  looking  at  her  vacantly  for  a  mo- 
ment, during  which  he  sways  slightly.]  'F  I  knew 
myself,  I'd  tell  ye!  [He  turns  to  go.  To  Sam.] 
Come  along,  doggie  I 

[Sam  moves  up  toward  door.] 

Mrs.  Brockway.    Bill — you  aren't  going! 

Bill.    [Turning — briefly.]    Why  not! 

Brockway.  Stop  a  minute!  [With  a  motion  of 
the  head,  he  beckons  Bill  to  approach.]  Come  here. 
[The  ^'Come  here"  is  rather  subdued  than  other- 
wise, but  with  a  certainty  of  obedience.  Bill  sul- 
lenly walks  to  Brockway  and  stops.  Brockway  is 
watching  him  closely.  When  Bill  moves  down,  Joe, 
who  has  been  standing  in  the  doorway,  quietly  slips 
in  and  stands  between  the  bookcase  and  the  door.] 
What's  the  matter  with  you? 

Bill.    [Turning  to  him.]    Matter? 

Brockway.    What  'ave  you  been  doing? 

Bill.    I  can't  tell  now. 

Brockway.    Why  not? 

Bill.    'Cause  I  said  I  wouldn't. 

Brockway.    Who  did  ye  say  it  to  ? 

Bill.  [Indicating  Sam  with  a  wave  of  his  left 
hand — but  without  turning.]  That  man — and  an- 
other one. 

Brockway.    Who  are  they? 

Bill.    I  dunno ! 

Brockway.    Don't  ye  know  who  he  is? 

Bill.  He  was  down  on  the  Avenue  where  I  was 
workin' — ^that's  all  I  know! 
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Sam.  {Stepping  down  a  little,  and  speaking 
politely.']  My  name's  Twimbly,  Mr.  Brockway.  He 
was  doing  the  lights  at  our  place,  and  I  thought  he 
might  like  a  little  motor  trip — ^just  for  a  change  I 

Bbockway.  [To  Bill.]  You  come  in  here.  [He 
makes  a  slight  motion  of  his  head  indicating  the 
room  at  the  right.]  I've  got  something  to  say! 

Sam.  [Quickly.]  Not  at  all  I — I'll  wait  outside  in 
the  hall!  [Moving  up.]  Much  rather,  ye  know! — 
It's  cooler  out  there.     [He  goes  out.] 

[There  is  a  brief  pause  as  Bbockway  looks  at  Bill 
and  the  others  watch  them  with  some  anxiety.] 

Brockway.    Are  you  going  around  with  himf 

Bill.    I  was  last  night. 

Brockway.    What  doing! 

Bill.    How  do  I  know ! 

Brockway.    You  don 't  know  what  you  was  doing ! 

Bill.  [Louder — beginning  to  get  surly.]  It  was 
on  account  o'  business — that's  all! 

Brockway.    What  business? 

Bill.  [Louder.]  My  business,  if  ye  want  to 
know! 

Brockway.  Well,  ye 're  in  the  wrong  business,  if 
ye  want  to  know!  Ye've  been  drinking — ^ye're  fud- 
dled with  it!  What  else  ye've  been  doing,  the  devil 
can  tell;  but  if  ye've  been  with  Duncan  Twimbly 's 
son,  it's  something  nasty — ^ye  can  be  sure  of  that! 
[He  gets  the  time  from  the  clock,  but  vnthout  at- 
tracting notice.] 

Bill.  You'll  understand  the  whole  thing  in  two 
days. 

Brockway.  An'  you'll  understand  the  whole 
thing  now!  The  first  thing  ye  do  is  to  get  that 
damned  little  runt  out  o'  the  house! 

Bill.    That's  all  right — we're  going  soon. 
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Beockway.  [Glancing  at  his  watch.]  Soon  is  be- 
hind time.    He's  due  to  leave  at  four  twenty-six. 

Bill.    What  have  you  got  against  old  Twimblyf 

Beockway.  No  more'n  I  have  against  the  whole 
lot  that  runs  the  swindling  companies  an'  grinds 
down  others  an'  gets  rich  off  the  poor.  He's  one  o' 
the  worst ! 

Bill.    Who  says  so? 

Beockway.    Couldn't  ye  read  the  papers? 

Bill.  What's  the  matter,  anyway — can't  I  do 
what  I  like? 

Beockway.  [Turning  hack  to  him  vigorously.] 
That's  just  what  you  can — an'  so  can  I!  If  you're 
going  on  with  any  such  game  as  ye 're  playing  now — 
ye '11  clear  out  o'  this  place  yerself — that's  flat.  \He 
turns  toward  the  door  and  speaks  to  Mes.  Beock- 
way as  he  goes.]  Put  up  my  dinner — I'm  getting 
over  to  the  yards.  [He  goes  out,  taking  off  his  old 
house-coat  and  the  handkerchief  about  his  neck  as 
he  passes  out  of  sight. 

Bill,  who  has  watched  Brockway's  exit,  stands 
an  instant  looking  at  the  door  where  he  disappeared. 
Then,  turning,  he  starts  toward  the  opposite  door. 
Jennie  and  Mes.  Beockway  give  one  another  a  hur- 
ried and  despairing  glance — and  Jennie,  unable  to 
b^ar  his  going,  suddenly  bursts  out:] 

Jennie.  [Taking  a  step  toward  him.]  Bill! — 
you're  not — ^you're  not — 

Bill.  [Stopping.]  Looks  like  it.  [He  turns  to 
go.    Jennie  stands  m,otionless.] 

Mes.  Beockway.  [Seeing  the  hair  brush  and  slip- 
pers, and  pointing  to  them  as  she  moves  toward 
him.]     Why,  you've  got  your  things! 

Jennie.  [Hardly  audible.]  Oh!  [She  shrinks 
back  a  little.] 

Bill.    What  of  it? 
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Mbs.  Beockway.  You  don't  mean  to — where  are 
you  going? 

Bill.  I  dunnol — He's  taking  me  on  a  pleasure 
trip !  [He  goes  into  the  hall.  Joe  glides  out  after 
Bill.] 

Jennie.  [Running  across  and  calling.]  You  go- 
ing without  a  word,  Bill  I 

Bill.    [Outside.]    Good-bye  I 

[The  front  door  is  heard  closing  heavily,  but  not 
unnaturally.  There  is  a  moment's  pause.  Soon 
Jennie  turns  vacantly  and  then  lowers  her  eyes  and 
ivalks  slowly  toward  the  table.  She  pauses  near  it — 
but  not  looking  at  it — or  at  anything.] 

Mrs.  Brockway.  [Shaking  her  head  sadly.]  Oh — 
he  never  was  that  way  before — never  I  [Jennie  shakes 
her  head  a  little,  but  makes  no  sound.]  It  couldn't 
be  drinking  alone ! 

Jennie.  [Without  turning  to  Mrs.  Brockway.] 
Oh — ^there's  something  else!  There  is!  [She  sinks 
into  a  chair  and  her  head  drops  on  her  arms  on  the 
table.]    There  is ! 

IVTrs.  Brockway.  [Standing  over  Jennie  with  her 
hand  on  her  shoulder.]  I  know  he'll  come  out  of 
it  all  right — ^he  always  has ! 

Jennie.  [In  a  tearful  voice.]  I  thought  you — I 
thought  you  said — he  never  did — before! 

Mrs.  Brockway.  No — ^but  if  he  did,  he  always 
would  I  mean!  [Jennie  raises  her  head  and  wipes 
her  eyes,  trying  to  control  herself.  Starting.]  Mercy 
me  I — Tom's  dinner ! — ^You  stay  here  with  me.  He's 
got  to  take  out  "21"  an'  I'll  be  all  alone! — Now  do — 
there's  a  dear!  [Jennie  wo^5.]  That's  right.  [She 
turns  and  leaves  hastily. 

Jennie  goes  to  the  table  and  begins  to  put  up  the 
things,  sadly  folding  and  laying  them  away.  She 
does  not  get  them  into  boxes.   A  motor  sounds  out- 
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side — as  the  house  stands  quite  close  to  the  street. 
There  is  no  tooting  of  the  horn,  but  the  clatter  as  it 
comes  near,  and  the  puffing  and  vibration  of  the 
engine  after  it  has  stopped.  Jennie  looks  up  from 
her  work  and  stands  listening.  Then  she  goes 
across  to  the  window  and  looks  out.  Almost  imme- 
diately she  leaves  the  window  and  hurries  across  to 
call  Mes.  Beockway.  The  bell  of  the  front  door — a 
simple  little  high-sounding  gong  in  the  hall — rings 
just  as  Jennie  is  calling.] 

Jennie.  Mrs.  Brockway!  Mrs.  Brockway — some 
ladies  have  come  in  an  automobile — and  they're  ring- 
ing the  door  bell  I 

Mes.  Beockway.    [Outside.]    Our  door! 

Jennie.    Yes ! 

Mes.  Beockway.  Well,  could  you  go? — ^I'U  come 
as  soon  as  I  can ! 

Jennie.    [Under  her  breath.]    Yes — I'll  go. 

[Jennie  hurries  across  to  the  hall,  trying  to 
smooth  and  arrange  her  hair  a  little,  just  two  or 
three  touches  without  detaining  herself  in  the  least. 
Soon  voices  are  heard  outside.] 

Emeline.    [Outside.]    Is  Mrs.  Brockway  at  home! 

Jennie.  [Outside.]  Yes. — Did  you  want  to  see 
her? 

Emeline.    [Outside.]    Yes — please. 

[After  a  very  brief  pause,  Jennie  appears  stand- 
ing back  a  little  to  let  Emeline  and  Ruth  enter.  The 
two  go  in  a  little  way,  quite  close  together,  Emeline 
glancing  back  at  Jennie.  Jennie  glances  doubtfully 
off  as  if  waiting  for  someone.  In  a  moment,  however, 
she  comes  in  a  step  or  two.] 

Jennie.    Won't  the  other  lady  come  in? 

Emeline.  Oh,  no,  she's  my — she'll  wait  there, 
please. 
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Jennie.  You  wanted  to  see  Mrs.  Brockway,  didn't 
you? 

Emeline.    Yes. 

Jennie.  I'll  tell  her.  [She  is  turning  to  go  when 
she  stops  again  and  speaks  to  Emeline.]  Shall  I  say 
what  it  is! 

Emeline.    [Not  understanding.]    What? 

Jennie.  Shall  I  tell  her  what  you — ^what  you 
wanted  to  see  her  about? 

Emeline.  Why,  it  wasn't  anything.  We're  mak- 
ing a  call.  [She  gets  hold  of  her  card  case  and 
opens  it.] 

Jennie.  [Drawing  in  her  breath  just  a  little.] 
Oh. — ^Yes — I'll —  [She  is  turning  to  go  when  Eme- 
line speaks.] 

Emeline.  [Opening  her  card  case.]  If  you'll 
take  my — I  mean — no  I — Please  say  that  Miss 
Twimbly  and  Miss  Drayton  are  calling.  [She  puts 
the  card  hack  and  drops  the  case  on  her  chain. 

Jennie  looks  at  Emeline  an  instant  and  then 
turns  and  moves  toward  the  door. — ^^5  she  nears  it 
something  crosses  her  mind  and  she  hesitates  and 
then  stops.  She  glances  hack  at  Emeline  and  then 
turns  and  goes  up  to  the  tahle  rather  hurriedly,  and 
coming  round  on  the  upper  side  of  it,  quickly  gathers 
up  all  her  things  in  her  arms,  glancing  across  at 
Emeline  just  once  as  she  does  so,  and  goes  off  with 
them — the  door  closing  after  her.  Emeline  and 
EuTH  have  watched  Jennie's  movements  with  a  little 
effort  at  not  appearing  to  do  so — and  are  mildly  sur- 
prised.] 

Emeline.    [In  a  low  tone.]    What  a  funny  maid! 

EuTH.    Wasn't  she! 

Emeline.  I  wonder  if  she  thought  we'd  steal  any- 
thing. 

EuTH.    Oh — she  couldn't! 
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Emeline.  It  was  something!  [Emeline  and 
EuTH  seat  themselves.  There  is  a  slight  pause. — 
They  sit  waiting.  Emelike,  after  a  little,  stands  up 
and  begins  to  unfasten  her  fur  cloak.  In  a  low  voice 
and  begins  to  unfasten  her  fur  cloak.  In  a  low 
voice.]     This  is  too  awfully  warm. 

EuTH.  Mine  isn't.  [Euth's  cloak  is  of  some 
lighter  fur,  or  a  lighter  one  fur-trimmed — but  very 
costly.  Emeline  moves  up  a  little  and  speaks  in  a 
low  voice  toward  the  hall  door.] 

Emeline.    Ninette ! 

[Ninette  enters.] 

Ninette.  Yes,  Mademoiselle !  [She  goes  to  Eme- 
line, helping  her  take  of  the  cloak.] 

Emeline.     [To  Ninette.]    Take  it  out  to  the  car. 

Ninette.    Yes,  Mademoiselle. 

Emeline.  [As  Ninette  reaches  the  door.] 
Ninette !  When  you  arrive  at  the  car  oblige  yourself 
by  remaining  there. 

Ninette.  Yes,  Mademoiselle,  I  will  certainly  re- 
main.   [She  goes  out.] 

Emeline.  [In  a  low  voice.]  Isn't  it  nice  here. 
Oh,  I  love  it !  [She  seats  herself.]  Why  do  we  have 
to  stay  in  houses  that  are  always  pretending  and 
showing  themselves  off! 

EuTH.    Oh — do  ours  do  that? 

Emeline.  What  else  could  they  do!  Ha!  I 
should  think  so!  The  drawing  room's  like  a  show 
window — crowded  full  of  costly  trash  that  doesn't 
belong  there  at  all — so  it  fairly  shrieks  out,  ''See 
what  a  lot  of  money  they've  spent  on  me!"  And 
the  walls — pretending  they're  old  tapestries  or 
something  just  as  ridiculous — that  they  aren't  and 
never  will  be.  Now,  isn't  it?  Doesn't  it?  I  mean 
don't  they?    I  ask  you! — ^Yes! 

EuTH.    I  suppose  it  must  be  I 
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Emeline  [In  a  low  voice.]  But  this —  [Glancing 
about.]  So  simple  and — and  restful, — because  all  it 
tries  to  be  is  just  what  it  is — a  home — ^where  people 
live  I    Oh — don't  you  like  it?    Say  you  do  I 

Ruth.    Oh — I'm  trying  to! 

Emeline.  Well — ^keep  on  and  after  a  while  you 
will! 

Ruth.  But — tell  me — is  there  any  harm  in  having 
a — a —  [Hesitating.] 

Emeline.    What  1 

Ruth.    Oh — I  only  thought — 

Emeline.    What? 

Ruth.    Very  likely  it  would  be  a — a — 

Emeline.    What? 

Ruth.    But  if  a  man  was  rich  enough — 

Emeline.    Who?    I  mean  what? 

Ruth.  You  see  this  carpet — it  doesn't  even  pre- 
tend to —    [The  door  at  the  right  opens.] 

Emeline.    Sh —  I 

[Mrs.  Brockway  enters. — Emeline  and  Ruth  rise 
and  Emeline  goes  across  to  meet  Mrs.  Brockway. 
Mrs.  Brockway,  who  hesitates  slightly  at  the  door, 
comes  forward,  meeting  Emeline  rather  nervously.] 
Mrs.  Brockway,  isn't  it? 

Mrs.  Brockway.   Yes. 

Emeline.  [Holding  out  her  hand.]  I'm  Miss 
Twimbly — Emeline,  you  know ! 

Mrs.  Brockway.  [Taking  Emeline 's  hand.]  Oh. 
— ^Yes.  [They  drop  hands  and  stand  a  little  embar- 
rassed.]   Very  nice  of  you  to  call,  I'm  sure. 

Emeline.  Oh,  no !  I  wanted  to  so  much !  [She 
turns  and  moves  back  a  little.]  This  is  my  friend, 
Miss  Draycott. 

Ruth.  [Shaking  hands  with  Mrs.  Brockway.]  So 
glad  to  meet  you ! 

Mrs.  Brockway.  IMumbling — a  little  awkwardly.] 
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Very  nice  of  you  to  call,  I'm  sure! — won't  you  sit 
down?    [They  all  seat  themselves.    A  brief  pause.] 

Emeline.    Didn't  the  snow  come  early  this  year! 

Mrs.  Beockway.  Indeed,  it  did! — An'  so  unex- 
pected ! 

EuTH.  Oh,  yes !  But  it's  all  gone  now — except  in 
the  side  streets. 

Mbs.  Brock  way.  Well — some  of  the  branch  lines 
ain't  got  back  to  schedule  yet ! 

[EuTH  gives  a  surprised  stare  at  Mrs.  Brock- 
way.] 

Emeline.  [She  looks  at  Mrs.  Brockway  an  in- 
stant, not  comprehending.]  The — the  branch  lines 
— 1 — Oh — you  mean  a  railroad,  don't  you? 

Mrs.  Brockway.  Yes. — Mr.  Brockway 's  with  the 
Central. 

Emeline.    Oh — he  is! 

Mrs.  Brockway.  [Nodding.]  He  ran  forty-seven 
minutes  behind  on  Tuesday — the  night  o '  the  snow — 
but  that  was  all  it  did  to  him. 

Emeline.  And — ^when — ^when  he  ran  behind — 
what  was  he  doing? 

Mrs.  Brockway.  [With  a  surprised  look.]  He 
was  trying  to  make  it  up,  of  course — but  he  couldn't. 

Emeline.  But  I  mean — ^what  does  the  railroad 
have  him — attend  to? 

Mrs,  Brockway.  [Thinking  she  understands.] 
Oh! — He  takes  out  the  Pacific  Express  generally — 
"3"  you  know — but  tonight  they've  given  him  **21" 
— the  B.  F.  Limited.  [Mrs.  Brockway  glances  in- 
voluntarily at  the  clock — but  only  for  an  instant.] 

Emeline.    He — he  takes  them  out,  you  say? 

Mrs.  Brockway.  Oh,  yes. — You  mightn't  believe 
it,  but  he  gets  very  fond  of  his  engines!  [She 
laughs.]     Sometimes  I'm  a  little  bit  jealous. 

Emeline.    Oh!    He's  an  engineer!    [Mrs.  Brock- 
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WAY  only  looks  at  Emeline  in  blank  surprise.']  Oh,  I 
see  I  How  perfectly  fine  I  [Turning  to  Kuth.]  He 
drives  a  locomotive  I 

Kuth.    Oh,  does  he ! 

Emeline.  What  a  glorious  thing  to  do!  [Turn- 
ing.']   Why,  William  didn't  tell  me  a  word  about  it  I 

[Mrs.  Brockway — whose  eyes  happened  to  he  low- 
ered— raises  them  and  looks  at  Emeline  with  a  sin- 
gular stare.  Emeline  looks  at  Mrs.  Brockway, 
wondering  why  she  looks  at  her  in  that  way.] 

Mrs.  Brockway.    Who  ? 

Emeline.  I  say — that  is — ^your  son — it's  strange 
he  didn't  say  anything  about  it ! 

Mrs.  Brockway.  [After  a  very  'brief  pause,  with 
a  slight  tremor  in  her  voice.]    Then  you  know  'im? 

Emeline.    Oh,  yes!    We've  met — considerably  I 

Mrs.  Brockway.    Have  you  known  'im  long? 

Emeline.  ['With  a  slow  head-shake.]  Only  a  few 
days.  But  it  seems  all  my  life!  [Mrs.  Brockway 
draws  in  a  quiet,  gaspy  breath  without  knowing  it.] 
I  didn't  tell  'im  I  was  coming. 

Mrs.  Brockway.    Oh. 

Emeline.  [Shaking  her  head.]  He  didn't  seem 
to  want  to  give  me  the  address.  So  I  telephoned 
Banks  &  Breet. 

Mrs.  Brockway.  [Mechanically  and  hardly 
audibly.]    Oh — ^yes. 

Emeline.  I  didn't  know  but  he'd  spoken  to  you 
about  me. 

Mrs.  Brockway.  [Shaking  her  head  a  little.]  N — 
no. 

Emeline.  Then — then,  of  course,  he  will — later 
on. 

[Mrs.  Brockway  looks  in  Emeline  *s  face  a  mo- 
ment and  then  rises  to  her  feet  hesitatingly,  her  eyes 
still  on  Emeline.    She  stands  looking  doum  on  her. 
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— Emeline  soon  rises,  looking  rather  anxiously  at 
Mrs.  Brockway. — Kuth  rises  soon  after  Emeline.] 

Mrs.  Brockway.  I'm  afraid  I  don't  understand 
what  you  mean. 

Emeline.    But — ^hasn't  he  told  you? 

Mrs.  Brockway.    Why — ^what? 

Emeline.    [Turning. 1    Oh,  dear! 

Mrs.  Brockway.    But  what  is  it? 

Emeline.  Oh — If  he  hasn't  I  couldn't!  \_She 
moves  as  if  to  go,  hut  turns  hack  to  Mrs.  Brockway.] 
I  mustn't  stay  any  longer — I'm  so  sorry! — But  an- 
other time  will  do — won't  it! 

[Emeline  and  Euth  start  toward  door."] 

Mrs.  Brockway.  But,  oh — if  you  please !  [Eme- 
line stops  and  turns  to  her.]  May  be. — Would  you 
see  Mr.  Brockway  before  you  go  ? 

Emeline.    Oh — I  had  no  idea  he  was  at  home ! 

Mrs.  Brockway.  [Hesitatingly.]  Yes. — He's  on 
the  night  runs,  you  see. — ^I'U  ask  him  to  come  in. 
[She  goes  out.] 

Emeline.  [Turning  to  Euth  as  soon  as  Mrs. 
Brockway  has  closed  the  door.]    Isn't  it  aivful! 

Euth.  [In  a  low  voice.]  Oh,  dear — I  should 
think  so ! 

Emeline.  [In  a  low  voice.]  Why,  he  told  me 
he'd  tell  them! 

Euth.    What  harm — ^we  can  go  in  a  minute. 

Emeline.  Yes,  I  know.  [Looking  dreamily 
ahout.]     And  I'm  glad  I  saw  her.    She's  a  dear! 

Euth.    Oh,  yes ! 

[After  a  slight  pause  enter  Brockway.  He  has 
on  his  hlue  '' jumpers" — hlackened  with  oil  and  coal, 
— and  an  engine  driver's  cap — or  one  such  as  they 
are  apt  to  wear.  He  comes  dotvn  at  once,  taking  off 
his  cap.  Mrs.  Brockway  follows  him  to  introduce  the 
ladies.] 
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Mbs.  Brockway.  This  is  Miss  Twimbly — my  hus- 
band— Mr.  Brockway. 

Emeline.  [Going  to  Brockway  and  offering  him 
her  hand.]  Oh,  I'm  so  glad  to  see  you,  Mr.  Brock- 
way. 

[Brockway  takes  Emeline 's  hand  as  she  offers  it 
to  him,  and  looks  at  her  with  his  steady  gaze.  There 
is  a  very  slight  pause.] 

Mrs.  Brockway.  And  this  is — this — I'm  sorry,  but 
I  don't  seem  to — 

Emeline.    [Quickly.]    Miss  Draycott. 

Mrs.  Brockway.  Oh,  yes! — Miss  Draycott — Mr. 
Brockway.  [Ruth  bows,  murmuring,  "Oh — how  do 
you  do,"  under  her  breath.  Brockway  looks  at  her 
steadily  without  bowing — but  showing  no  ill  feeling 
to  either  of  the  girls.]    Won't  you  sit  down  again t 

Emeline.  Oh,  no — we  were  just  going !  [As  if  to 
move.]    So  I'll  say — 

Brockway.  [Quietly.]  Ye  won't  go  yet.  Miss 
Twimbly. — Not  till  I  understand  about  this.  [Eme- 
line and  Ruth  look  at  Brockway  and  instinctively 
move  back  a  little.]  My  wife  gets  the  idea  from  what 
you  say  that  there's  something  between  you  and  my 
son — Bill.  [A  muffled  cry  is  heard  outside  and  the 
sound  of  someone  falling  very  near  the  doors. — Mrs. 
Brockway,  Emeline  and  Ruth  turn  and  look  at  the 
door  in  some  alarm.]  That's  Jennie.  She  was  listen- 
ing.— Go  in  to  'er.  [Mrs.  Brockway  hurries  off. 
Brockway  turns  to  Emeline.]  Do  you  know  why  she 
fell  down  in  there? 

Emeline.    Oh,  no! — I  hope  she  isn't  hurt! 

Brockway.  I  hope  the  same. — Would  you  kindly 
tell  me  what  there  is  in  all  that — as  to  you  an'  my 
son? 

Emeline.  Why — I  don't  think  you  ought  to  ask 
me  to  talk  about  it  1 
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Beockway.   Is  it  something  we  ought  not  to  know? 

Emeline.  Oh,  not  at  all!  But  if  he  hasn't  said 
anything  about  it,  he  must  have  some  reason ! 

Bbockway.  Eeason,  indeed !  [Emeline  a^idZ  Ruth 
look  at  one  another  with  a  slight  siLspicion.]  Per- 
haps you  can  answer  me  this — ^How  does  it  happen 
you'd  allow  my  son  to  go  so  much  out  of  his  way  as 
to  be  thinking  of  you? 

Emeline.  Out  of  his  way?  [Beockway  nods  once 
— deeply.']  Why  out  of  his  way  ?  What  do  you  mean 
by  "out  of  his  way"? 

Beockway.  Surely  ye'd  consider  yourself  above 
him! 

Emeline.  Above  him  I  No!  Ho,  ho!  I  should 
think  not!  "Why  you  don't  know  what  you're  talk- 
ing about! 

Beockway.    Ye  wouldn't! 

Emeline.  Nothing  could  be  above  a  man  who  does 
his  work  and  does  it  as  well  as  he  can !  Why,  that's 
the  reason  I — that's  the  reason  I  like  him  so  much! 

Beockway.    Oh — it  is ! 

Emeline.  Of  course,  it  is !  And  that's  the  reason 
I  like  you  so  much!  Oh — ^you're  splendid!  Just 
see  what  you  are — agoing  out  to  your  monster  engine 
— ^holding  it  with  your  quiet  nerve — reading  the  sig- 
nals with  your  steady  eye — bringing  all  those  men 
and  women  and  children  safely  to  the  end  of  your 
run — and  they  don't  even  know  the  man  who  did  it! 
That's  the  wonderful  part  of  it — they  don't  even 
know!  Oh — it's  perfectly  fine!  [She  is  moving 
about,  hut  stops  suddenly.]  Why  our  family !  Poo ! 
Ff — !  We're  paupers!  We're  fed  and  clothed  by 
others !  Everything  we  have  is  given  to  us — or  we 
take  it! — ^We  don't  do  a  thing  ourselves  except  just 
take  it — or  own  stock  in  companies  that  take  it! 
Oh,  I  loathe  it  all !    And  I  was  going  to  work  myself 
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if  I  couldn't  find  some  other  way  out  of  it  I —  [To 
EuTH.]    Wasn't  I — wasn't  I?    You  know  I  was! 

Ruth.    Oh,  yes — she  was,  Mr.  Brockway. 

Emeline.  Yes — and  I  intend  to  work  as  it  is !  For 
in  the  lives  that  real  people  live  there's  plenty  for  us 
to  do  I    So  you  see  I 

[A  slight  pause  ensues.] 

Brockway.  You're  different  from  usual,  Miss 
Twimbly — that's  plain.  But  all  you've  said  won't 
alter  the  facts  as  they  stand. 

Emeline.    Facts!    What  facts? 

Brockway.  One  o'  them  is — ^you  belong  to  that 
family  you're  talking  about  so  plain. 

Emeline.    Yes — but  I  don't  want  to  I 

Brockway.  And  another  fact  is  that  outside  o' 
that  my  son  has — 

[A  heavy  motor  drives  up  to  the  curb  outside  and 
stops.  The  ** chugging"  and  vibration  are  heard  for 
a  while  close  at  hand,  but  no  horn  sounds.  Ruth 
runs  to  the  window,  and  almost  instantly  turns  back 
and  speaks.] 

Ruth.    Emeline! — Your  father! 

Brockway.    What ! 

Ruth.  And  Mrs.  Twimbly,  too  I  [She  looks  again 
and  says  hurriedly.]     He's  coming  in! 

[The  bell  of  the  front  door  rings. — Brockway 
moves  backward  a  little,  standing  motionless,  looking 
to  the  front — but  seeing  nothing.  After  a  pause  the 
bell  rings  again.] 

Emeline.  [After  a  glance  at  Brockway.]  Do  you 
mind  if  she  opens  the  door?  [Brockway  nods  as- 
sent.] 

[Ruth  goes  out.  After  a  second  or  two  the  voices 
of  Twimbly  and  Ruth  are  heard.] 

Twimbly.    Is  Emeline  here? 

Ruth.    Oh,  yes — she's  here. 
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[Enter  Twimbly,  stalking  a  little  way  in.  He 
wears  a  fur-lined  overcoat.  When  he  sees  Emeline 
he  stops.  EuTH  quietly  comes  in  after  Twimbly. 
Ninette  enters  after  Euth  and  stands  just  within 
the  door,  Emeline^s  cloak  on  her  arm.  Beockway 
glances  at  Twimbly,  but  at  once  turns  away  quietly 
as  if  not  wishing  to  intrude  in  a  family  discussion.] 

Twimbly.    [To  Emeline.]    So — ^you're  here! 

Emeline.    Of  course. 

Twimbly.    Why  *'of  course"? 

Emeline.  Why  not?  I'm  calling  on  Mrs.  Brock- 
way. 

Twimbly.  Does  that  lady  happen  to  be  on  your 
visiting  list? 

Emeline.  She  a  great  deal  more  than  happens 
to  be! 

Twimbly.    What  do  you  mean  by  that? 

Emeline.  I  mean  that  something  has  happened — 
or  is — or  is — or  is  going  to  happen — that  makes  it 
the  right  and  proper  thing  for  me  to  come  and  see 
her ! — Yes — and  Mr.  Brockway,  too ! 

[Twimbly  looks  across  at  Beockway.] 

Twimbly.  You  there! — Are  you  Mr.  Brockway? 
[Beocicway  does  not  move.  Turning  to  Emeline.] 
Well — all  I  have  to  say  is,  you're  to  come  with  me. 
Your  mother's  waiting  for  you  in  the  car. 

Emeline.  I've  got  my  own  car  here — I'll  come 
when  I  finish  my  call. 

Twimbly.  Your  ''call"  is  finished. — Here's 
Ninette  with  your  cloak. 

Emeline.  [After  a  little  pause  of  making  up  her 
mind.]  At  least  I'll  say  good-bye  to  Mrs.  Brockway. 
[She  starts  as  if  to  go  to  the  right.] 

Beockway.  [Turning  with  a  slight  motion  of  stop- 
ping her — but  not  moving  down.]  Some  of  us  can 
save  you  that  trouble,  Miss  Twimbly.     [Enter  Mes. 
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Brockway.  She  stops  in  surprise  near  the  door. 
Jennie  follows  Mrs.  Brockway  and  stands  just  with- 
in the  door.]  Now  she's  here;  let  her  speak  for  her- 
self. 

Mrs.  Brockway.    What  is  it,  Tom? 

Brockway.  Miss  Twimbly's  wanting  to  say  good- 
bye. 

Emeline.  Yes —  [Stepping  across  to  Mrs.  Brock- 
way and  taking  her  hand] — but  only  for  a  little  while. 
I'll  call  again — soon. 

Mrs.  Brockway.  Oh — I —  [Glancing  helplessly 
at  Brockway.  Brockway,  meeting  her  eye,  makes  a 
motion  as  if  to  say,  ''Let  it  pass — so  they  get  out!"] 

Emeline.    And  you're  coming  to  see  me! 

TwiMBLY.  [Who  has  been  watching  it  all  closely. 
— Very  angry.]  Emeline!  You've  said  enough! 
You  are  neither  coming  here  nor  is  Mrs.  Brockway 
to  visit  you ! 

Emeline.  [Turning  with  a  sudden  blaze.]  Then 
you'll  have  to  lock  me  in! 

TwiMBLY.  Are  you  out  of  your  senses!  Can't 
you  see — by  looking  about  you — that  this  is  no  place 
for  you! 

Brockway.  [Swinging  round  and  speaking  with 
penetrating  directness — yet  quietly.]  Nor  for  you, 
either,  Mr.  Twimbly — if  it  comes  to  that. 

[Mrs.  Brockway  moves  a  little  nearer  Brockway, 
showing  anxiety.] 

TwiMBLY.  [Hot  and  blustering.]  I'm  perfectly 
aware  of  it,  sir,  and  I  fully  intend  to  leave  as  soon 
as  I  can! 

Brockway.  [Quiet  but  incisive.]  "We  all  thank 
you  for  that. 

TwiMBLY.  Don't  you — don't  you  flatter  yourself, 
Mr.  Brockway,  that  I'm  here  for  my  own  gratifica- 
tion! 
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Beockway.  [Quiet  and  incisive.]  Maybe  it's  for 
mine. 

TwiMBLY.  NOf  sir.  I  came  to  get  my  daughter  out 
of  your  house  I 

Brock  WAY.    I'm  not  standing  in  the  way  o'  that! 

'TwiMBLY.  It's  evident  she's  here  for  a  reason  of 
which  you  are  perfectly  aware,  and  in  which  you 
take  a  most  singular  interest ! 

Brockway.  [Rousing  a  little.]  You  say  true!  I 
am  aware  why  she's  here. — It's  just  this  minute  I 
found  it  out ! 

TwiMBL,Y.    [Sneeringly.]    Eeally!    So  recently? 

Brockway.  [Getting  angry.]  An'  since  you  take 
it  that  way,  Mr.  Twimbly,  I'll  let  you  know  this — 
that  on  no  terms  or  considerations  whatever  would 
I  have  my  family  an'  my  name  degraded  by  being 
mixed  up  with  the  like  o '  yours ! 

TwiMBLY.    And  may  I  ask  why? 

[Emeline  watches  Brockway  with  absorbed  ad- 
miration.] 

Brockway.  Because  we  're  decent  and  respectable 
people — ^me  an'  mine — that  earns  our  money  an* 
gives  our  work  in  return  for  it ! 

Emeline.  That's  right!  [Glancing  to  the  front.] 
Oh — he's  right,  you  know! 

Brockway.  Do  you  suppose  we'd  want  anything 
to  do  with  idling  rich  people  that  grows  fat  on  the 
labor  of  others — ^with  their  trusts  an'  companies 
fastened  like  leeches  on  our  backs ! 

Emeline.  [Going  as  near  Brockway  as  she  dares.] 
That's  just  what  I  say !    Oh,  it's  perfectly  true ! 

TwiMBLY.  You — ^you  insolent  upstart!  Who  are 
you  to  tell  me  what — 

Brockway.  Now,  that'll  do!  So  long  as  you  stay 
in  your  place — ^you  an'  your  kind — well  an'  good! 
But  don't  you  come  among  working  people  an'  be- 
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have  as  if  you  were  the  only  things  alive  that  was 
good  for  anything!    That's  where  we  draw  the  line! 

Emeline.  [Running  to  Ruth.]  "Oh,  splendid  I 
Isn't  he! 

Ruth.    Oh,  yes  I 

Emeline.    [The  girls  hack  away.]    I  ask  you  I 

[Ruth  gets  near  the  door,  ready  to  leave.  Twim- 
BLY,  who  has  been  boiling  with  anger  he  has  been 
unable  to  express,  bursts  out  again.] 

TwiMBLY.  You're  a  common,  vulgar  rowdy!  I 
tell  you  she  came  here  without  my  consent — and — 

Brockway.  [Thoroughly  enraged.  Mrs.  Brock- 
way  tries  to  restrain  him.]  Yes,  she  did — an'  a  min- 
ute ago  that  son  of  yours  came  here  without  your 
consent — an'  now  you're  here  without  your  consent 
— an'  I've  had  enough!  [Advancing  threateningly.] 
Clear  out  of  here,  all  of  ye !  Go  back  where  ye  came 
from — ^with  the  lazy  lot  that  does  nothing  an'  takes 
everything ! 

TwiMBLY.  [Moving  toward  door.]  I'll  write  you 
a  letter  about  this ! 

Brockway.  Write  anything  you  like  but  CLEAR 
OUT! 

TwiMBLY.  [At  the  top  of  his  voice.]  Emeline! 
You  come  with  me!    [Exit.] 

[Emeline  runs  to  Brockway  and  seizes  his  hand.] 

Emeline,  Oh,  thank  you  for  that !  I  agree  with 
every  word !    And  I'm  proud  to  be  one  of  the  family! 

[Emeline  turns  and  runs  to  the  door,  and  she  and 
Ruth  exit  quickly  together,  followed  by  Ninette, 
who  has  Emeline 's  cloak  on  her  arm.] 

Emeline.  [As  she  and  Ruth  go  off.]  Isn't  he 
perfectly  splendid! 

[curtain  descending.] 

Ruth.    I  never  saw  anything  like  it  I 

Emeline.    And  absolutely  right !    Oh,  absolutely ! 
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There  *s  no  doubt  about  it!    Oh,  yes  I    Why,  when 
he  said — 

[Brockway  and  his  wife  are  in  the  center  and 
Jennie  at  the  right,  looking  after  Emeune   and 

EUTH.] 

CUETAIN. 


ACT  in. 

[The  Scene:   The  Twimhly  library  again. 

The  set  is  the  same  as  in  the  First  Act.  It  is  late 
in  the  afternoon — nearly  six  o'clock — and  daylight 
has  gone.  There  are  no  electric  lights  on  in  the  room, 
or  in  any  part  of  the  house.  The  curtain  rises  o<n  a 
nearly  dark  scene,  the  only  lights  showing  being  the 
two  lanterns  used  by  the  electricians.  The  arrange- 
ment of  the  furniture  is  that  of  Act  I,  excepting  that 
the  piano  lid  is  closed  down. 

No  one  is  in  the  room  at  the  rise  of  the  curtain. 
It  is  so  dark,  excepting  for  the  lanterns,  that  at  first 
nothing  can  be  distinguished.  After  a  moment 
BoKER,  the  Butler,  is  seen  outside  the  wide  door 
ivith  Peteb,  a  footman,  carrying  several  lighted 
candles  set  in  cheap  tin  candlesticks.  The  room  is  so 
dark  that  these  lights  make  an  effect.  Peter  holds 
the  candles  while  Boker  places  them.  The  two  men 
go  about  the  room,  placing  a  candle  on  the  mantel, 
one  on  a  table  at  the  left  and  well  off  in  the  part  of 
the  room  extending  beyond  one's  vision,  another  on 
the  piano,  and  one  on  some  other  table,  or  stand,  or 
cabinet.  Boker  looks  about  as  he  does  this,  consider- 
ing where  to  put  the  candles.  He  does  not  place  them 
ivith  the  certainty  of  habit — but  experimentally, 
rather. 

Boker.  [To  Peter.]  Go  an'  get  the  rest  o'  the 
candles. — ^We  'aven't  any  in  the  upper  'all  yet. 

[Peter  leaves.  Boker  goes  about,  pushing  the 
candles  into  better  positions.  The  low-toned  trill  of 
the  front  door  electric  gong  is  heard  in  a  distant  part 
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of  the  house — barely  audible,  Boker  turns  and 
goes  out.  In  three  seconds  the  voices  of  Twimbly  and 
Boker  are  heard  outside.  Twimbly  has  control  of 
himself  and  is  repressed — but  with  a  forced  calm 
that  indicates  wrath.] 

Twimbly.  [Outside.]  The  ladies  are  at  home? 
They've  come  in — ^both  of  them? 

Boker.    Yes,  sir. 

[Twimbly  walks  in.  He  wears  the  same  fur- 
trimmed  overcoat  which  he  had  on  earlier.  Boker 
follows  him,  holding  Twimbly 's  hat  in  his  hand.] 

Twimbly.  Miss  Emeline  was  with  Mrs.  Twimbly 
— there's  no  mistake  about  that? 

Boker.    Certainly  not,  sir. 

Twimbly.  [Looking  about  and  realizing  the  state 
of  things  for  the  first  time.]  You  mean  to  say  they 
haven't  got  the  lights  going  yet? 

Boker.  [With  his  usual  unruffled  suavity.] 
There  seem  to  be  none  at  present,  sir. 

Twimbly.    Haven't  they  sent  another  man? 

Boker.  No,  sir — they  said  the  one  we  have  was 
the  best  they — 

Twimbly.  [Interrupting.]  Is  that — is  that  idiot 
here  yet? 

Boker.    The  same  man  is  here,  sir. 

Twimbly-  [Forcing  himself  to  be  calm.]  Where 
is  he? 

Boker.  I  believe  he's  at  work  in  some  part  of  the 
basement,  sir. 

Twimbly.  Well,  what  have  you  done  about  it? 
What  have  you  done? 

Boker.  I  called  up  Banks  and  Breet,  sir,  as  you 
directed. 

Twimbly.    Oh — ^you  did! 

Boker.   Yes,  sir ;  I  spoke  to  them  quite  plainly  I 

Twimbly.    What  did  you  say? 
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BoK^R.  I  told  them  it  was  most  extraordinary, 
sir  I 

TwiMBLY.  Extr —  [He  swallows  and  holds  him- 
self in,  looking  at  Bokeb  an  instant;  then  turns  and 
goes  to  the  telephone  on  a  small  table.]  Connect  me 
— connect  me  I 

BoKER.  Yes,  sir.  [He  turns  and  exits  quickly  but 
re-enters  after  a  few  seconds.]    It's  on,  sir. 

TwiMBLY.  [Who  has  been  waiting  motionless — 
with  a  horrible  calm.  Into  'phone.]  Hullo  I  Hullo  I 
Give  me —  [To  Boker.]  What's  the  number?  Don't 
you  know  it  ? 

BoKER.    No,  sir;  I — I  can't  seem  to — 

TwiMBLY.  [Into  'phone.]  One  moment.  [He  gets 
the  telephone  book  and  quickly  opens  it.]  Banks 
and — 

BoKER.  [Trying  to  speak  unobtrusively  and  yet 
reach  Twimbly.]    Breet,  sir. 

[TwiMBLY  looks  rapidly  along  with  the  same  fear- 
ful calm — and,  finding  the  number,  drops  the  book 
and  speaks  into  the  'phone.] 

TwiMBLY.  Hullo — hullo!  [He  pushes  the  switch 
up  and  down.]  Hullo  I — 3-9-4-7  John. — Yes. — 
[Pause.]  Are  you  the  Electric  Company?  Are  you 
— ^is  this  Banks  and  Breet  ?  I  want  the  firm ! — Con- 
nect me  with  the  office,  can't  you?  [A  pause  ensues 
as  TwiMBLY  waits  and  listens.]  Banks  and  Breet f 
This  is  Mr.  Twimbly.  [Louder.]  Duncan  Twimbly  I 
And  I  want  to  know  if  you've  got  any  idea  of  the 
condition  of  things  in  my  house  I  Nothing  but  dirty, 
wobbling,  dripping,  smoking  candles  for  three  nights 
— ^but  that's  nothing — it's  the  man  you  sent  here! 
Has  been  making  all  kinds  of  trouble  with  my  family, 
and  you've  got  to  come  and  get  him  out  of  the  house 
— ^you  understand.  If  I  put  him  out  it  will  only  make 
matters  worse! — It's  your  business  to  do  it — but  if 
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yon  don't,  I'll  get  a  policeman  in!  [Listens.]  Of 
course,  lie's  here!  [Hammering  is  heard  in  a  dis- 
tant part  of  the  house.]  I  say  he — There!  I  can 
hear  'im  hammering  now — and  every  time  he  ham- 
mers a  light  goes  out!  [Listens.]  See  that  you  do, 
that's  all!  [He  puts  the  telephone  down  and  rises 
quickly,  turning  to  Bokeb.]  He  ought  to  get  here  in 
twenty  minutes  if  he  catches  a  subway  express. 
[Crossing  toward  door  and  glancing  at  his  watch.] 
Let  me  know  the  moment  he  comes !    [He  goes  out.] 

BoKER.  I  will,  sir.  [Boker  goes  quietly  to  the 
table  and  arranges  the  telephone  hook  and  papers 
which  TwiMBLY  had  moved  about. 

The  low  trill  of  an  electric  bell  sounds  in  a  dis- 
tant part  of  the  house.  Boker  goes  across  and  out 
quickly.  In  a  moment  the  voices  of  Sam  and  Bill 
are  heard  outside.  Sam,  during  the  following  scene 
with  Bill,  tries  to  keep  his  voice  down  as  much  as  he 
can — so  that  people  in  the  house  won't  hear.] 

Sam.  Say — hold  on!  Wait  a  minute,  can't  you! 
You  gave  me  your  word,  you  know!  Now  come 
along ! 

Bill.  [Outside.  Speaking  off  and  on  while  Sam 
speaks.].  I  tell  ye,  I  will! — I've  gotter  atten'  to 
those  lights! — I'll  lose  my  job  if  I  don't! 

[Enter  Bill,  with  Sam  trying  to  hold  him  back, 
and  Joe  following  unsteadily.  Bill  is  somewhat  more 
intoxicated  than  he  was  in  his  home,  but  not  at  all 
disgustingly  so.  Sam  is  not  affected  to  any  extent. 
Bill  goes  toward  the  opening  in  the  floor.] 

Bill.  Leggo  my  coat!  [He  tries  to  knock  Sam's 
hands  off.]  Leggo! — 'Fi  do  n'  get  this  thing  right 
they'll —  [Suddenly  he  stops  and  looks  slowly  about 
the  room.  Soon  he  turns  to  Sam  and  points  uncer- 
tainly.]    Look  a'  th'  cannles!     [He  blinks  about, 
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seeing  the  candles  for  the  first  time.]  Hundrers  of 
'em  I 

Sam.  [Trying  to  urge  Bill  out.]  That's  all  right 
— we  always  have  'em  here  I 

Bill.  [Still  blinking  at  the  candles  about  the 
room.]  Well,  can  ye  beat  that! — He  must  a'  put  a 
kibosh  on  the  hull  shootin'  match — ^hey,  Joe! 

Joe.    Hey  yerself !    [He  sways  about.] 

Bill.  [To  Joe — sharply.]  Come  on  I  Git  a  hold  I 
[Pushing  Sam  off.]  Keep  away,  can't  ye  I  [He 
turns  and  goes  to  the  opening.] 

Joe.  [Starting  toward  the  opening.]  Oh,  th — 
job! 

Sam.  [Protesting  in  a  low  voice  as  he  is  thrown 
off.]  But,  see  here!  You'll  rip  the  whole  thing 
open! 

[Bill  reaches  the  opening  on  one  side  as  Joe  gets 
to  the  opposite  side,  and  at  once  starts  to  go  down 
into  it  by  sitting  on  the  floor  with  his  legs  in  the 
opening.  Joe  stands  watching  him.  Sam  is  glancing 
about  anxiously  and  trying  to  think  what  to  do.] 

Bill.  [Looking  up  at  Joe.]  Come  on — whasser 
matter  with  ye  ?  [Joe  looks  an  instant  in  Bill's  face, 
and  then  suddenly  collapses  and  falls  down  into  the 
opening  out  of  sight.  Bill  sits  staring  at  the  occur- 
rence blankly,  not  understanding  it.]  D'you  see 
that? 

Sam.    Say — ^he  might  have  hurt  himself  I 

Bill.  [Turning  back  to  the  opening.]  Hurt 
'imself !  My  God!  If  Joe  Math 'son's  hurt  'imself 
what '11  become  of  me!  My  God — what '11  become  of 
me!  [He  cries  and  continues  to  mumble  incoherent 
things  about  Joe.  The  telephone  bell  rings.  Sam 
looks  across  at  it.  As  it  rings  again,  he  crosses 
to  it.] 

Sam.     [Picking  up  telephone,  listening  and  sliding 
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into  the  chair  at  the  same  time.]  Whati — Who  is  it? 
Breet? — Yes,  I'm  Mr.  Twimbly.  Detained  you  say! 
— Oh — you're  coming  now!  Happy  to  see  you  old 
man! — Who?  [Mr.  Twimbly  enters  quickly.  He 
stops  suddenly  on  seeing  and  hearing  Sam  at  the 
telephone.]  Oh — ^you  mean  your  electric  man !  Why, 
he's  all  right! — Not  at  all. — I  never  made  any  com- 
plaint!— ^We're  all  delighted  with  him. — He's  a 
dream! — You'd  be  surprised — 

[Twimbly  has  stridden  across  to  Sam  and  at  this 
point  grasps  the  telephone  out  of  his  hands  and 
shoves  him  and  the  chair  away.] 

Twimbly.  You  young  blockhead !  What  are  you 
doing?  [Quickly  speaking  into  the 'phone.]  Hullo! 
Hullo!  Breet? — Is  this — Damn  it,  they've  cut  us 
off!  [He  throws  down  the  telephone  with  a  bang 
and  swings  round,  finding  Sam  standing  a  little 
above.]  How  dare  you  tell  him  that  drunken  loafer 
there  is  all  right! 

Sam.    Why,  what's  the  matter  with  'im? 

Twimbly.  Matter  with  'im !  Well,  you  must  be — 
[He  starts  toward  Bill.]    See  here,  you ! 

[Bill — who  has  been  weeping — turns  and  blinks 
at  Twimbly,  stolidly.] 

Sam.  Gee!  He's  going  to  give  it  to  that  man 
now! 

•Twimbly.  [To  Bill.]  You're  a  disreputable, 
drunken  loafer!  As  for  your  conduct  with  my 
daughter — it's — it's  beyond  words!  And  the  only 
reason  I  don't  have  my  butler  take  you  by  the  collar 
and  throw  you  out  in  the  street  is  because  the  man 
that  hires  you  is  coming  to  do  it!  [Going  out,  he 
stops  for  a  parting  shot.]  It's  his  business  to  attend 
to  his  dirty  work — and — and  to  his  dirty  workmen ! 
[Twimbly  turns  and  strides  off.  Bill  remains  sit- 
ting and  looking  where  he  was  last  staring  at  Twim- 
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BLY.  ^5  soon  as  TwiMBLY  hos  gone,  Sam  runs  up 
to  Bill.] 

Sam.  Come  on  I  Now's  our  chancel  Let^s  get 
out! 

Bill.  [Looking  at  Sam.]  D'you  hear  what  'e 
said? 

Sam.  Of  course,  I  did!  You  mustn't  stay  here! 
[Getting  hold  of  Bill's  coat.]     Breet's  coming  up  I 

Bill.    You  heard  what  he  saidt 

Sam.  Yes,  yes!  Get  up,  won't  you!  [Bill  gets 
lumberingly  to  his  feet  and  looks  quickly  down 
into  the  opening.]  Joseph  isn't  hurt!  He's  asleep! 
[He  calls — hut  in  a  lower  voice.]  Here!  You! 
[He  picks  up  a  hook  and  throws  it  down  into  the 
opening.  A  loud  gru/nt  rises  from  Joe  in  the  open- 
ing as  the  hook  strikes.]  Get  up!  We're  going. 
[Joe  rises  out  of  the  opening.] 

Bill.  [Stopping  and  addressing  Sam — holding  to 
him  a  little  unsteadily.]  D'you  hear  'im  say  that 
about  the  buller — the  huldter  throwing  me  out  in  er 
street! 

Sam.    Of  course,  I  did ! 

Bill.    Where  is  'e  bulter? 

Sam.    Never  mind !    Come  along ! 

Bill.    I  wanter  talk  to  'im  confidnshly ! 

Sam.  We  can't  wait,  old  man!  [Getting  Bill 
toward  door.]  There's  going  to  be  a  beastly  row  in 
a  minute ! 

Bill.  [Balking  near  the  door.]  There'll  be  a 
beashly  row  'f  I  don't  straighten  out  those  mains! 

Sam.    Well,  come  on  down  in  the  cellar  an'  do  it! 

Bill.  Cellar  ? — There 's  nothin '  but  the  feed  wires 
down  there! 

Sam.  Well,  come  down  an'  have  a  feed  then — 
it'll  do  you  good  I  [He  drags  Bill  off.]  That's  the 
idea!    [Outside.]    That's  what  you  want! 
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[Joe  follows  Bill  and  Sam  off,  unsteadily.  After 
a  brief  pause  the  door  opens,  and  Emeline  and  Hol- 
LENDEN  come  in.  Hollenden  has  several  books  in 
his  hands,  and  various  tools  in  his  pockets.-^ 
Emeline  is  carrying  some  clumsy  tool  for  him — a 
wrench  or  drill.  While  they  are  trying  to  close  the 
door,  Hollenden  manages  very  briefly  to  kiss  her 
hand — which  happens  to  be  against  the  door  frame. 
They  go  down  to  the  library  table,  placing  the  books 
on  it  and  getting  chairs  for  themselves.  Hollenden 
gets  two  candles — one  from  the  mantel  and  one  from 
the  piano — and  places  them  together  on  the  left  part 
of  the  table  to  give  light  enough  to  read  by.  While 
he  is  doing  this,  Emeline  carefully  closes  the  por- 
tieres. Then  they  draw  up  chairs  and  sit  quite  close 
together  at  the  upper  corner  of  the  table.  Hollen- 
den finds  a  place  in  one  of  the  books  and  opens  it, 
laying  it  on  the  table  between  them,  and  they  both 
look  eagerly  at  it.  Hollenden 's  left  elbow  is  on  the 
table  and  he  is  holding  Emeline 's  right  hand  to  his 
lips  as  he  scans  the  book.] 

Emeline.  [After  a  moment.]  Is  all  that  red 
thing  electricity? 

[Hollenden  nods  as  he  reads.J 

Hollenden.  [Moving  her  hand  only  far  enough 
aside  to  let  him  speak.]    I'm  afraid  so. 

Emeline.    I  wish  we  could  have  some  like  that ! 

Hollenden.    I'll  try  to  get  it  for  you. 

Emeline.    Oh,  yes ! 

Hollenden.  [Turning  to  her.]  Darling! — I'm 
awfully  afraid  this  is  a  dream — and  I'm  trying  to  be 
so  careful  and  quiet  so  I  won't  wake  myself  up! 

Emeline.  But  I  might  wake  up,  too,  and  then — 
you  see — 

Hollenden.    Yes — 

Emeline.    Why —  there  we'd  be  again. 
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HoLLENDEN.  [Looking  down  into  her  face.]  Did 
you  ever  know  I  was  following  you  all  those  weeks 
— and  months — and  almost  years,  it  seems  ? 

Emeline.    Why  didn't  you  speak  to  me f 

HoLLENDEN.    I  didn't  think  you'd  like  me. 

Emeline.  [Looking  up  at  him  without  raising 
her  head.]     Why? 

HoLLENDEN.     Oh 

Emeline.    Why!— Why!— Why?— Why? 

HoLLENDEN.    I  heard  you  had  such  strange  ideas. 

Emeline.    Where  did  you  follow  me  to? 

HoLLENDEN.  Let's  see — there  were  three  or  four 
concerts — six  operas — about  five  theaters — once  to 
church — a  whole  lot  of  teas  and  shops — and — and 
once  to  a  lecture  on  socialism. 

Emeline.  [Starting  up  erect  and  looking  at  him.] 
Oh — did  you  go  to  that? 

HoLLENDEN.     [Ahscntly.]     Um,  hu. 

Emeline.  Wasn't  it  fine  I — Oh,  tell  me,  what  did 
you  think  of  it? 

HoLLENDEN.    Think  of  what? 

Emeline.    The  lecture  I 

HoLLENDEN.    Was  there  one? 

Emeline.    Of  course ! 

HoLLENDEN.  Ah!  —  swcctheart  I  —  darling!  — ■ 
[Drawing  her  to  him.]  How  could  I  think  of  any- 
thing in  the  world  but  you — day  and  night — always 
— always — always ! 

[A  slight  pause  ensues.] 

Emeline.  Are  you  getting  what  you  wanted  out 
of  the  books  ? 

HoLLENDEN.  [In  an  undertone — half  to  himself.] 
N-no,  not  out  of  the  books. 

Emeline.  [Sitting  away  from  him.]  You'd  bet- 
ter! 

HoLLENDEN.    That's  true — isn't  it  I    [He  goes  very 
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earnestly  to  work  studying.  Emeline  glances  over 
the  book  as  Hollenden  studies.  He  looks  up  sud- 
denly, indicating  the  hook  they  are  reading.^  This 
is  really  awfully  interesting,  you  know ! 

Emeline.    Oh,  yes ! 

HoLLENDEN.  [Quite  forgetting  himself.]  I  mean 
the  whole  thing!  I  got  so  gone  on  it  last  night  I 
read  three  books ! 

Emeline.    But  didn't  you  know  about  it  before? 

HoLLENDEN.  [Recalled  to  his  situation.]  Oh,  well 
■ — we  can't  remember  everything. — There's  such  a 
lot,  you  see ! 

Emeline.  Do  you  have  to  read  so  many  books — 
every  time  you  do  anything? 

Hollenden.  Not — not  as  a  rule.  But  this  is  such 
a  peculiar  house,  you  know ! 

Emeline.    Oh,  is  it  I 

Hollenden.  I  don't  know  that  I  ever  worked  in  a 
house  like  this  before!  [Emeline  is  watching  him 
admiringly.]  And  do  you  know — I  think  I've  just 
found  out  from  this  what's  the  matter  with  the 
thing  where  those  wires  come  through ! 

Emeline.    Have  you  I 

Hollenden.  Pretty  near  dead  sure!  [Rising  as 
he  looks  at  her,  and  nodding.]  I've  been  hunting  for 
it  all  night — and  here  it  is. 

Emeline.  [Rising.]  Then,  can  you  make  them 
got 

Hollenden.  Try  it,  anyhow ! — Come  along !  [As 
he  moves  up.]    That  is — if  you  like ! 

Emeline.  Oh,  do  let  me!  Perhaps  I  can  help! 
Can  II 

Hollenden.  Of  course,  you  can!  Bring  the  lan- 
tern. [He  takes  the  wrench  from  the  table  and  goes 
to  the  opening  while  Emeline  gets  a  lantern  and 
quickly  follows.     Hollenden  goes   doivn  into   the 
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opening  and  begins  to  work  at  something  as  Em- 
ELiNE  holds  the  lantern  above  them.] 

Emelinb.  We're  both  working  now,  aren't  wet 
[HoLLENDEN  rises  up,  far  enough  to  kiss  her  disen- 
gaged hand,  and  drops  down  to  work  again — all  in 
one  hurried  movement.]  Aren't  wet  [Hollenden 
rises  quickly  and  again  kisses  her  hand,  dropping 
as  before.]    But,  isn't  it  I — I  mean — aren't  wet 

Hollenden.  [Rising  and  holding  her  hand.]  Yes 
— ^yes — yes  I  [He  drops  quickly  down  to  work  again.] 

Emeline.  I'm  your  helper  now. — But  I'm  sorry 
the  other  one's  mother  was  ill. 

Hollenden.  [In  the  opening.]  Yes — ^here  it  is  I 
[He  rises  and  looks  quickly  at  the  chandelier,  Em- 
eline following  his  movements  eagerly.]  No! — wait 
a  minute!  [He  drops  down  and  does  some  quick 
turn  in  the  opening,  following  it  with  a  rapid  tapping 
on  iron  with  a  hammer.  As  the  tapping  is  heard,  the 
lights  in  the  chandelier  suddenly  go  on.] 

Emeline.    Oh  I    It  is !    They  are !    See ! 

Hollenden.    [Rising.]    That's  all  right. 

Emeline.    Isn't  it  splendid! 

Hollenden.  Whew!  [He  wipes  his  forehead 
quickly  with  a  handkerchief.] 

Emeline.  Do  you  think  the  other  lights  are  go- 
ing? 

Hollenden.    Some  of  'em  ought  to  be. 

Emeline.  [Running  doivn  and  pulling  back  the 
portieres — she  speaks  in  a  lowered  voice:]  It's  dark 
in  the  hall  yet ! 

Hollenden.  Wait  a  minute !  [He  stoops  down  in 
the  opening  and  turns  and  twists  at  something  for 
an  instant.  The  lights  in  the  hall  suddenly  come  on.] 

Emeline.  Oh !  There  are  those  I  [She  goes  up  to 
the  opening.] 
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HoLLENDEN.  [Risifig  up.]  I  wonder  if  I've  hit 
the  rest  of  the  house  I 

[Enter  Boker  quickly  and  quietly.] 

BoKEB.    We've  got  the  lights  on,  Miss  I 

Emeline.    Oh,  yes  I — Oh —  [A  wave.]  runaway! 

Boker.    Yes,  Miss.    [He  goes  out.] 

Emeline.  [At  the  edge  of  the  opening — turning 
to  Hollenden:]  Isn't  it  wonderful!  Oh — ^I'm  so 
glad  you're  a  man — and  not  a — and  not  an  orna- 
ment! 

[HoLLENDEN  stands  looking  at  her.  He  is  in  the 
opening  so  that  his  head  is  a  few  inches  below  the 
level  of  hers.] 

HoLLENDEN.    Tell  mo. 

Emeline.   Yes. 

[HoLLENDEN  takes  her  hand  and  looks  at  it,  then 
looks  up  at  her.] 

HoLLENDEN.    I'm  frightened. 

Emeline.    Why? 

HoLLENDEN.  How  do  I  know  what  you'll  do?  [He 
looks  at  her  an  instant,  then  lets  her  hand  drop  and 
looks  down.] 

Emeline.  [Watching  him  she  speaks  anxiously.] 
What  is  it? 

[HoLLENDEN  looks  up,  throwing  off  his  depres- 
sion.] 

HoLLENDEN.  [With  a  gesture  of  ''let  it  go.^'] 
See!  [He  steps  up  on  the  floor.]  If  I  can  get  at 
the  wires  [Indicating  a  room  outside.]  on  the  other 
side,  I  can  set  the  whole  house  going,  sure ! 

Emeline.    Oh — ^but  why  don't  you  do  it? 

HoLLENDEN.  [Moving  to  the  door  and  turning  to 
her.]  Aren't  you  coming?  [Emeline  hesitates 
slightly.]  1  need  you!  [He  holds  out  his  hand  to 
her.  She  goes  quickly  to  him — putting  her  hand  in 
his.   HoLLENDEN  looks  at  her  an  instant  as  he  holds 
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her  hand,  and  then  turns  and  goes  out.  She  goes 
with  him  a  little  way.] 

Emeline.  [Just  as  they  are  going  off.]  Oh — 
wait  I  [Pulling  her  hand  away.]  I  want  my — 
[Starting  down  toward  the  table.]  I'll  be  there  in 
a  minute. 

HoLLENDEN.     [Outside.]    All  right! 

[Emeline  runs  to  the  table  and  looks  hurriedly 
about  on  it.  Enter  Boker,  looking  at  Emeline  with 
a  slightly  hesitating  aspect.  Emeline  catches  sight 
of  BoKER  after  he  has  been  standing  there  two  sec- 
onds, and  stops  looking  for  what  she  wanted.] 

BoKER.  [In  a  low  voice.]  Are  you  at  home, 
Miss? 

Emeline.    Oh,  no! — I  mean,  who  is  it! 

BoKER.    Two  ladies,  Miss. 

Emeline.    Did  they  give  cards? 

BoKER.  [In  a  low  voice.]  No,  Miss — an'  I  asked 
if  they'd  send  their  names,  an'  they  said  they'd 
rather  not. 

Emeline.    Oh  I 

BoKER.  They  seemed  most  anxious  to  see  you, 
Miss — if  I  might  say  it. 

Emeline.    Very  well. 

[As  BoKER  leaves,  Emeline  glances  about  and,  see- 
ing that  Hollenden  has  left  the  door  open,  goes  up 
and  closes  it  quietly.  Boker  appears  outside  ushering 
in  the  ladies  and  at  once  disappearing.  Enter  Mrs. 
Brockway  and  Jennie  Parks.  They  have  dresses 
of  dark  material  and  wear  modest  coats  or  cloaks. 
They  enter  with  the  slight  timidity  of  poorer  people 
coming  suddenly  into  the  grandeur  of  a  rich  family's 
house,  and  stop  rather  near  each  other.  Emeline, 
after  one  quick  look,  sees  who  they  are  and  hurries 
down  to  greet  them.] 

Emeline.    Why,  Mrs.  Brockway  I     [Taking  Mrs. 
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Brockway's  hand  eagerly  and  warmly.]  And  Miss 
Parks — isn't  it  I    [Taking  Jennie's  hand.] 

Jennie.  [Shaking  hands  with  Emeline  in  a  timid 
and  reserved  way.]    Yes.  ^H 

Emeline.  Oh,  I'm  so  glad  to  see  you!  How  per- 
fectly nice  of  you  to  come  so  soon — and  return  my 
call! 

Mes.  Brockway.  Thank  you,  Miss  Twimbly,  I'm 
sure — ^but  we —  [Shaking  her  head  a  little.]  It 
wasn't  for  that! 

Emeline.  [First  looking  at  Mrs.  Brockway — 
briefly.]     No? 

Mrs.  Brockway.     [Shaking  her  head.]     Oh,  no! 

Emeline.  [After  a  very  slight  pause.]  But  do 
sit  down — and — tell  me  what —  [She  does  not  finish, 
but  motions  them  to  chairs.  They  all  seat  themselves 
rather  solemnly.]  Did  you — ^was  it  something  you 
wanted  to  say? 

Mrs.  Brockway.    Yes. 

[Jennie  sits  silent,  her  eyes  lowered,  her  hands 
folded  rather  awkwardly  in  her  lap.] 

Emeline.  [After  another  slight  pause.]  Is — 
is  there  anything  I  can  do? 

Mrs.  Brockway.  Oh,  yes — oh,  there  is,  Miss 
Twimbly!    Isn't  there,  Jennie? 

[Jennie  nods  a  little  affirmatively  without  looking 
up,  then  lowers  her  head  a  little  more.] 

Mrs.  Brockway.  You  see,  Tom — er — Mr.  Brock- 
way— 

Emeline.    Oh,  yes ! 

Mrs.  Brockway.  He  said  for  us  to  come.  He  had 
to  take  out  **21";  so  he  couldn't  be  here  himself. 

Emeline.  I  understand  perfectly.  And  what  did 
you — 

Mrs.  Brockway.     [On  Emeline 's  hesitation.]    It 
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was — it  was — it  was  about  Jennie.  [Quickly  repeat- 
ing **it  was."] 

[Jennie  lowers  her  eyes  still  further  and  her  head 
sinks  forward  a  little  more.    Emeline  looks  at  her.] 

Emeline.    Oh — I  hope  she — I — 

Mes.  Brock  way.  It's  a  great  deal  to  her,  Miss 
Twimbly — ^you'll  say  so  yourself. — We — ^we  didn't 
have  any  time  to  tell  you  when  you  came  this  after- 
noon— there  was  so  much  seemed  to  happen  all  at 
once — an'  then  your  father  came — an — 

Emeline.  [Who  has  begun  to  realize  something — 
in  a  lower  voice.]  Yes,  yes!  What? — What? 
What?  [ Emeline 's  voice  is  suddenly  lowered  for 
the  rest  of  the  scene.] 

Mbs.  Bbockway.  [Finding  it  very  hard  to  begin, 
her  eyes  glance  about  restlessly  once  or  twice.]  I'm 
sorry  to  say  anything  about  it — but  it  don't  hardly 
seem  right — as  Bill's  been — she  an'  Bill —  [Emeline 
sits  motionless,  looking  at  Mrs.  Brockway.]  They 
was  to  be  married  next  month. 

Emeline.  [To  Mrs.  Brockway — after  a  very 
slight  pause.  She  speaks  in  a  lower  voice.]  Do  you 
mean  that — that —  [Turning  to  Jennie.]  Was  he 
going  to  marry  you?  [Jennie  nods  without  looking 
up,  and  then  gets  her  handkerchief  as  unobtrusively 
as  she  can,  and  wipes  her  eyes  once,  putting  it  back 
again  in  her  bag.  [To  Mrs.  Brockway.]  Next 
month? 

Mrs.  Brockway.  [Nodding.]  Two  weeks.  [A 
slight  pause  ensues.]  Those  was  the  wedding  things 
on  the  table  when  you  came. 

Emeline.  Oh — ^yesl  [Rising  and  speaking  ab- 
sently, as  if  so  stunned  she  hardly  knows  that  she  is 
saying  anything.]  Isn't  it — too  bad  I  Too  bad  I 
[She  stands  looking  vacantly  in  front  of  her.  Soon 
she  brushes  her  hand  absently  across  her  eyes.  Then 
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she  turns  and  moves  near  the  piano,  hut  stops  and 
turns  part  way  round.]  Oh,  it  is  too  bad — if  you'd 
only  told  me!  And  he — they — ^they — they've  been 
engaged — a  long  time? 

Mbs.  Brockway.   Two  years  an' over! 

Emeline.  [Almost  in  a  whisper.]  Yes.  [She 
stands  thinking.  After  a  little  she  turns  to  Mrs. 
Brockway  and  Jennie.]  If  that's  the  way  it  is,  I — 
I  don't  suppose  I  have  any  right  to  come  between 
them. 

Mrs.  Brockway.  [Rising.]  Oh,  Miss  Twimbly! 
[Jennie  covers  her  face  with  her  hands.] 

Emeline.  [Shaking  her  head  a  little.]  No,  it — ^it 
would  be  too  cruel !  But  it's — unfortunate — isn't  it ! 
You  see,  he — [She  hesitates.]  I — I  find  I  liked  him — 
considerably.  Why  should  people,  just  because — just 
be —  Oh —  [With  a  pathetic  little  groan.]  I  didn't 
suppose  he  was  that  kind!  They  seem  to  forget 
everything  but  the  one  they're  with.  I  suppose  they 
can't  help  it— but  if  I'd— if—  Oh!—  [Trying  to 
summon  her  resolution.]   I'll  simply  have  to  do  it! 

Mrs.  Brockway.    Oh,  Miss  Twimbly! 

[Jennie  on  ''have  to  do  it"  rises  and,  going  to 
Emeline,  falls  into  her  arms.] 

Emeline.  [Trying  to  comfort  Jennie  as  she  holds 
her.]  You — ^you  were  first — and  you've  got  the  wed- 
ding things !  [Jennie  weeps.  Mrs.  Brockway  wipes 
her  eyes  and  Emeline  wipes  away  tears  of  her  own. 
Emeline  gently  stands  Jennie  up.]  There — don't 
cry.  It 's  coming  out  all  right — and  very  soon,  too ! 
— He — ^he's  here,  you  know,  and  I'd  rather  do  it  now. 
[She  glances  about  to  see  what  to  do  with  Jennie.] 
Come  this  way,  please.  [Showing  Jennie  the  door 
at  the  left  and  opening  it.]  I  want  you  to  go  in 
there — it's  a  little  reception  room.  You'll  know  why 
before  long. 
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Jennie.    [At  the  door.]    Oh,  thank  you! 

Emeline.  No,  no — it's  right — that's  all!  [She 
gently  pushes  Jennie  off  at  the  door  and  closes  it. 

Mrs.  Brockway  sits  again  at  the  left — pushing  her 
chair,  so  that  the  table  somewhat  hides  her  from  any- 
one near  the  piano.  Emeline  stands  near  the  door  a 
moment.  Soon  she  stands  erect  and  walks  calmly 
to  the  door  at  the  right  and  opens  it.  As  she  does  so 
a  faint  hammering  is  heard  outside.] 

Emeline.     [Calling.]     Mr.  Brockway! 
[The  hammering  outside  stops.] 

HoLLENDEN.    [Outside.]    Oh,  hallo ! 

Emeline.    Would  you  please  come  here ! 

HoLLENDEN.    Why,  certainly. 

[There  is  the  sound  outside  of  a  tool  dropped  to 
the  floor.  Emeline  moves  down  a  little,  coming  near 
the  piano.  Enter  Hollenden.  He  sees  Emeline 
and  goes  quickly  down  to  her.] 

Hollenden.    Ah — ^my  darling  I 

Emeline.  [Motioning  him  off  and  moving  away 
a  few  steps.]    No — no!    Not  now! 

Hollenden.  [Coming  near  her.]  What  is  it,  my 
sweetheart — my  sweetheart ! 

Emeline.  Oh — don't  call  me  that!  [Putting  her 
face  down  into  her  hands.]    Don't! 

[Hollenden  takes  her  in  his  arms.] 

Hollenden.  My  darling — don't  you  know  I  love 
you!  [Mrs.  Brockway,  ivho  has  been  sitting  motion- 
less, with  eyes  vigorously  averted  from  them,  rises 
to  her  feet.]  Don't  you  know  I  adore  you — and 
worship  you — and  love  you — and — 

Emeline.  Oh —  [Raising  her  face  from  her 
hands.]  You  mustn't  say  such  things  now — you 
mustn't! 

Hollenden.  I  can't  say  anything  else!  See — 
see,  darling — ^I  can't  live  without  you  I 
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Mes.  Bbockway.  [Stepping  toward  them,  timid 
hitt  determined.]     Miss  Twimbly! 

[HoLLENDEN,  surprised,  releases.  Emeline  and 
looks  round  at  Mrs.  Bbockway.] 

Emeline.  [Looking  at  Mrs.  Bbockway.]  What 
is  it! 

Mrs.  Bbockway.  Wouldn't  you  rather  I'd  go  an* 
Bit  somewhere  else? 

Emeline.  [Coming  to  Mrs.  Bbockway.]  No. 
It's  better  for  you  to  see  that  I  do  it! — Of  course, 
you  may  think  from  this  [With  a  little  gesture  back 
of  her  toward  Hollenden,  though  without  looking 
round.]  that  I  won't.    But  I'm  going  to. 

[Mbs.  Bbockway  goes  back  and  again  seats  her- 
self, looking  anxious  and  uncomfortable.  Hollen- 
DEN  has  been  watching  Mrs.  Bbockway  and  Emeline, 
trying  to  get  at  the  situation.  When  Mbs.  Bbockway 
is  seated,  Emeline  turns  to  Hollenden.] 

Emeline.  You  must  see  that  you've  made  your 
mother  very  unhappy.  [Hollenden  looks  at  Em- 
eline blankly,  giving  one  short  glance  towards  Mbs. 
Bbockway  and  back  to  Emeline  again.]  Yes,  and — 
and  me,  too!]  [She  turns  and  moves  to  the  piano, 
standing  near  it  with  her  back  to  the  audience  and 
wiping  her  eyes  once  with  her  handkerchief.] 

Hollenden.  [After  watching  her,  and  seeing  her 
wipe  away  her  tears,  he  starts  suddenly  toward  her 
and  speaks  earnestly.]  What  is  it.  Miss  Twimbly? 
Do  let  me  know !    I  can 't  bear  to  see  you  in  trouble ! 

Emeline.  [Turning  to  him  a  little,  leaning  back 
against  the  piano.]  She's  told  me — everything! 
[Wiping  her  eyes  again,  dabbing  quickly  as  if  she 
didn't  want  to.] 

Hollenden.    About  what? 

Emeline.  About — about  it  all!  [With  a  little 
break  on  the  last  words. 
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HoLLENDEN  again  glances  swiftly  at  Mbs.  Bbock- 
way.    Then  he  goes  toward  her.] 

HoLLENDEN.  What  is  it  you've  been  telling  her — 
if  I  may  ask? 

Mbs.  Bbockway.    It  was  about  Jennie. 

HoLLENDEN.    Jennie! 

Mrs.  Brockway.    Yes. 

[HoLLENDEN  glauces  back  at  Emeline,  who  nods 
sadly  but  meaningly  and  turns  away  again.  Hol- 
LENDEN  looks  back  a^'MRs.  Brockway.] 

Mrs.  Brockway.    I  thought  it  was  my  duty. 

HoLLENDEN.  [Going  rapidly  back  to  Emeline.] 
But,  Miss  Twimbly — ^you  mustn't  believe  everything 
you  hear — no  matter  what  it  is! 

Emeline.  [Looking  round  at  him.]  Ah —  [Sadly 
shaking  her  head.]  But  I've  been  there,  you  see! — 
I've  been  there  myself! 

HoLLENDEN.    Where?    Where  have  you  been? 

Emeline.    At  your — at —   Where  you  live. 

HoLLENDEN.      No ! 

Emeline.  Yes!  [Nodding.]  And  I've  seen — 
all  the  things! 

[A  brief  pause  ensues.] 

HoLLENDEN.    What  things? 

Emeline.  [Turning  away.]  Oh — don't  ask! 
[Soon  she  turns  to  him  again.]  If  I'd  known  about 
it  before  it  would  have — it  would  have  saved  me  a — 
[Trying  to  smile  a  little.]  a  lot  of  trouble,  wouldn't 
it!  But  as  I — as  I  didn't — why — don't  you  see — I 
have  no  right  to  come  between  you !  Oh — no  right 
at  all !    [Shaking  her  head  sadly.]    None  at  all ! 

HoLLENDEN.  Miss  Twimbly — wait!  It's  a  mis- 
take !    You've  got  mixed  up  with — 

Emeline.  [Turning  and  stopping  him  with  a  mo- 
tion, she  shakes  her  head  sadly  before  speaking.] 
There's  no  mistake!    We  must  say  good-bye. 
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HoLLENDEN.  Good-bje !  [Emeline  nods  slowly.] 
You  and  I?  [Emeline  nods.]  You  mean — for  a 
long  time  ? 

Emeline.    Very  long ! — For  always. 

HoLLENDEN.    No ! — Oil,  no ! 

Emeline.  [Holding  out  her  hand  to  him.]  We 
must! 

[HoLLENDEN  looJcs  at  her  an  instant — then  takes 
her  hand.] 

HoLLENDEN.  Well,  then — ^you'll  let  me  kiss  you, 
won't  you? — I  should  think  you  might — if  it's  for 
such  a  long  time  as  that! 

Emeline.  [Turning  back  to  Mrs.  Brockway.]  Do 
you  think  I  ought  to  1 

Mrs.  Brockway.  I  don't  know  any  reason  why 
you  shouldn't. 

[Emeline  stands  a  second,  and  then  goes  to  him 
and  lets  him  kiss  her.  After  doing  so,  he  makes  as  if 
he  wished  to  again,  and  she  lets  him  kiss  her  once 
more.  He  tries  the  third  time,  but  she  draws  back  a 
little  and  then  moves  away.] 

Emeline.    -That  was  good-bye — for  ever! 

HoLLENDEN.    [Quickly  turning  to  her.]    Oh,  no! 

Emeline.  But  you  knew  it  was !  You  agreed  to  it ! 

HoLLENDEN.  [Moving  nearer  to  her.]  Only  so 
you'd  kiss  me,  darling!  When  you  find  that  it's  all 
a  mistake  I'll  be  that  much  ahead ! 

Emeline.  There's  no  mistake — there's  no  mis- 
take at  all! 

HoLLENDEN.  Why,  this  is — ^you  know —  I  don't 
understand  what  you  mean! 

Emeline.  [Pointing  to  the  door  through  which 
Jennie  passed.]    Go  in  there  and  you  will ! 

[HoLLENDEN  looks  round  at  the  door  indicated  and 
back  to  Emeline.] 

HoLLENDEN.     [Pointing.]    There? 
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Emeline.    Yes. 

HoLLENDEN.    You  wEiit  me  tot 

Emeline.    I  do.     [Nodding.]     Yes. 

[HoLLENDEN  tums  and  goes  to  the  door.  He  stops 
when  at  the  door  and  looks  back  at  Emeline.] 

Emeline.  [In  a  low  voice — almost  a  whisper.] 
Good-bye  I 

[HoLLENDEN  looks  at  her,  puzzled,  an  instant,  then 
turns  and  goes  off.  Emeline  stands  for  a  little,  look- 
ing at  the  closed  door,  after  Hollenden  has  disap- 
peared, then  turns  suddenly  and  goes  quickly  down 
to  the  table  where  she  and  Hollenden  were  looking 
over  the  electric  books  a  while  ago,  and  seats  herself, 
hastily  brushing  the  handkerchief  across  her  eyes 
once.  Then,  getting  note  paper  and  pen,  she  hur- 
riedly writes. — -Mrs.  Brockway,  at  the  dialogue  re- 
garding Hollenden 's  going  into  the  next  room,  has 
started  up  erect  in  her  chair  and  looked-  on  in  some 
consternation.  On  the  exit  of  Hollenden  she  has 
risen  to  her  feet,  standing  where  she  is,  not  knowing 
ivhat  to  do.  When  Emeline  begins  to  write  at  the 
table,  she  goes  to  her  at  once.] 

Mrs.  Brock  way.  [To  Emeline,  who  is  writing.] 
Miss  Twimbly — if  you  please — 

Emeline.  [Looking  up — and  speaking  with  tears 
in  her  voice.]     Yes? 

Mrs.  Brockway.    What  did  you  send  him  in  for? 

Emeline.  [Though  looking  at  Mrs.  Brockway, 
hardly  paying  attention.]    What! 

Mrs.  Brockway.  I'm  sure  Jennie  won't  like  it  a^ 
alll 

Emeline.  [Looking  up  at  Mrs.  Brockway  in  sur- 
prise.] Won't  like  it!  Wouldn't  like —  Why,  you 
don't  understand !  I'm  giving  him  up  for  her  sake ! 
[^5  she  says  the  last  words  her  head  drops  down  on 
her  arms.] 
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Mrs.  Bbockway.  Giving  him  up?  [Emeline  nods, 
without  raising  her  head.]  What  for?  [Emeline 
raises  her  head  and  looks  up  at  Mrs.  Brockway,  and 
then  rises  to  her  feet.] 

Emeline.  [Speaks  with  a  quiet  calmness.]  Why, 
I'm  sure  you  ought  to  know.  [Mrs.  Brockway  stares 
at  her  blankly.]  I'm  trying  to  do  what's  right! — 
She — loved  him — ^before  I  did — and — she's  got  a 
prior  claim!  [Mrs.  Brockway  moves  a  step  back, 
astounded.]  When  he —  [Noiv  rather  brokenly 
again.] — comes  in  again — ^whenyour  son — comes  back 
— ^please  give  him  this.  [Putting  the  note  she  has 
been  writing  in  Mrs.  Brockway 's  nerveless  hands. 
It  is  not  in  an  envelope.] 

Mrs.  Brockway.  [Holding  the  note  as  it  was 
given  her,  without  a  voluntary  effort  to  do  so.]  Do 
you — do  you  mean  Bill? 

Emeline.     [Nods  once  deeply.]    Yes. 

Mrs.  Brockway.  [Helplessly.]  I  don't  know 
where  he  is. 

Emeline.  [With  a  slight  motion  back  of  her.] 
Just  in  the  next  room. 

Mrs.  Brockway.  Oh — [Somewhat  relieved] — ^is 
he  in  there,  too? 

Emeline.  [After  a  second's  surprised  look  at 
her.]  Yes — [With  a  nod] — that's  where  he  went ! — 
He — ^he'll  come  back  in  a  little  while — ^with  her.  [She 
is  a  little  inclined  to  break  down — but  she  controls 
herself.]  That's — that's  my  last  word  to  him. — 
You  may  see !  [She  opens  the  note  in  Mrs.  Brock- 
way's  hands.]  I've  only  said,  ''It's  all  for  the  best 
— Good-bye" — just  to — just  comfort  him. — Because 
— he  does  love  me — some — and  he — ^he'll  feel  badly 
— to  know — I'm  gone!  [She  moves  across  toward 
the  door.] 
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[Mrs.  Brockway  watches  Emeline  cross,  with 
much  sympathy.] 

Mrs.  Brockway.  [Moving  after  Emeline.]  I'm 
sorry,  Miss  Twimbly  I    Indeed,  I  am  I 

Emeline.  Oh — [Shaking  her  head  a  little] — it's 
right — and  it — just  had  to  be — that's  all  I  [Turning 
and  taking  Mrs.  Brockway 's  hand.]  I  suppose  I 
sha'n't  see  you  again. — You've  always  been  so 
good! — And  I  know  you  acted  for  the  best — Oh,  I 
know  it.  [She  turns  and  moves  away  slowly,  but 
hesitates  a  little  near  the  door.]  It's  a — it's  a  cruel 
world,  isn't  it?    [She  goes  slowly  off.] 

[Mrs.  Brockway  looks  after  Emeline  for  a  mo- 
ment. Then  she  goes  up  toward  the  door,  where 
Jennie  is,  a  little  way.  The  sounds  of  heavy  steps 
and  voices  are  heard  outside.  Enter  Bill,  coming  in 
quite  desperate.  Sam  enters  ivith  him — trying  to 
hold  him  hack.  Joe  follows  them  after  several  sec- 
onds and  remains  at  the  door.  Mrs.  Brockway 
shrinks  hack — watching  anxiously.] 

Sam.  [Outside — forcefully,  yet  keeping  his  voice 
down.]  Now  hold  on,  can't  ye!  You'll  spoil  the 
whole  thing! 

Bill.  [Desperately — trying  to  get  loose  from 
Sam,  hut  keeping  his  voice  down.]  Say — I've  had 
enough — 'n  I'm  going  t'  work.  [Sam  is  thrown  a 
little — hut  not  off  his  balance.]  What  I  say  is — 
[Turning  and  moving  as  if  to  go  to  work.  Suddenly 
he  stops  and  stands  unsteadily,  seeing  Mrs.  Brock- 
way. After  a  short  pause,  during  which  he  blinks  at 
her.]    What  chu  doing  here? 

Sam.  [Going  quickly  toward  the  center — speak- 
ing across  to  Mrs.  Brockway.]  Say — listen!  This 
is  the  limit! — Keep  him  here  a  minute,  can't  you? — 
I'll  bring  the  Gov 'nor  back  an'  we'll  explain  the 
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whole  thing!  [As  he  exits.]  That's  the  only  play 
now  I 

Mrs.  Brockway.  Oh,  Bill !  I  thought  you  was  in 
there ! 

Bill.  [Who  has  been  looking  vacantly  at  Mbs. 
Bbockway.]    How'd  ju  get  here? 

Mes.  Beockway.    I  came  about  Jennie ! 

Bill.  [After  a  second's  pause.]  Whas'e  matter 
with  'er! 

Mbs.  Brockway.  She's — she's — !  Oh,  Bill — 
[Shaking  head  sadly] — the  other  one  ain't  for  you! 

Bill.    [After  a  second's  pause.]    Eh? 

Mrs.  Brockway.  Eead  this.  [Holding  Emeline's 
note  out  to  Bill.  Bill  looks  at  the  note  in  her  hand 
stupidly  for  a  little,  and  gives  Mrs.  Brockway  a 
clumsily  suspicious  look,  then  rather  awkwardly 
takes  the  note  and  opens  it.] 

Bill.  [Reading.]  ''All  for  the  bess,  goo 'bye." 
[He  looks  up  at  Mrs.  Brockway.]  Wha's  all  for  the 
bess,  go 'bye? 

Mrs.  Brockway.    She  gave  it  to  me  I 

Bill.    Who? 

Mrs.  Brockway.    Miss  Twimbly. 

Bill.    [After  a  second.]    Stwimbly? 

Mrs.  Brockway.  [Nodding.]  You'd  ought  not 
to  'a'  thought  o'  her  Bill — an'  the  weddin'  so  near — 
an'  Jennie's  heart  set  on  it — an'  all  the — 

Bill.  [Breaking  in.]  Jennie's  'ar —  [Be  sud- 
denly recollects  something  and  stands  up  a  trifle 
more  sober.]  Poor  Jennie's  'art!  [He  turns  as  if 
to  go.]     I  guess  I'll  go  an'  see  'er ! 

Mrs.  Brockway.  No,  no!  Oh,  stop!  She  isn't — 
she — Jennie's  here! 

[Bill  stands  looking  at  Mrs.  Brockway.] 

Bill.    [Hoarsely.]    Ha?    [He  makes  an  effort  to 
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clear  his  brain.  Then  with  a  somewhat  unsteady  hut 
threatening  glance  about:]     I  don't  see  'er,  do  I? 

Mrs.  Bbockway.  [Alarmed.]  In  there  I  And — 
and  there's  a  young  man  there,  too! 

Bill.  [After  staring  blankly  at  her  an  instant.] 
Wha's  that! 

Mrs.  Brockway.  Oh,  I'm  sure  there  must  be  some 
mistake ! 

Bill.  [Getting  the  idea.]  Mistake! — I'll —  [He 
steps  back  a  little  as  if  to  get  a  start,  and  then  strides 
up  toward  the  door  with  fair  steadiness.]  I'll  see 
whether  there 's  a  mistake  or  not ! 

Mrs.  Brockway.  No,  Bill!  Stop!  Listen  till  I 
tell  you —    Don't  do  anything  in  this  house! 

Bill.  [Hardly  stopping.]  Damn  the  house  and 
him,  too — I'll  break  his  damned  head  for  'im.  [He 
kicks  open  the  door  and  plunges  through.]  Here! 
You !    What  do  you  mean — 

[Mrs.  Brockway  stands  terrified.  Joe  watches 
from  near  the  door. — There  is  a  crash  of  falling 
furniture,  such  as  is  made  by  a  heavy  table  or  stand 
thrown  over,  with  vases  on  it,  and  chairs  knocked 
about  at  the  same  time.  Jennie,  outside,  gives  a 
short  little  scream.] 

Mrs.  Brockway.  [Starting  up  towards  the  door.] 
Oh! 

[Enter  Bill  and  Hollenden  clutched  together, 
HoLLENDEN  shoving  Bill  backward  into  the  room 
with  a  quick  rush  and  down  against  the  piano-seat, 
forcing  him  down  on  it  and  over  backward  on  the 
piano,  where  he  holds  him. — The  piano  lid  is  closed. 
— Jennie  follows  them  in  great  alarm,  stopping  at 
the  door  and  looking  on  with  a  frightened  stare.] 

Bill.  [Growling  out  under  his  breath — the  words 
not  easily  understood.]     Damn  ye — ^what  are  you 
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doing! — 1*11  show  you!  I'll  have  a  hold  on  ye  in  a 
minute. 

HoLLENDEN.  [In  a  low  voice  hut  strong.]  Now 
wait !    Now  wait !    Now  wait ! 

Mes.  Bkockway.    Oh! 

[Joe,  who  has  been  standing  unobserved,  suddenly 
plunges  down  and  throws  himself  on  Hollenden, 
clutching  his  back  and  his  waist.  Hollenden  turns 
on  the  instant  and  shoves  him  off  with  a  throw  of 
the  right  shoulder  and  arm.  Bill  makes  a  struggle, 
but  is  at  once  held  again.  Joe  stands  dazed  and 
blinking.] 

Jennie.  [Running  toward  Hollenden  and  Bill.] 
Stop!    Stop!    Don't  you  hurt  him! 

Mrs.  Brockway.    No !    You  let  him  alone ! 

Hollenden.  [In  a  low  voice — subdued  but 
strong.]     I'm  only  holding  'im! — He's  crazy! 

[Jennie  and  Mrs.  Brockway  hold  to  each  other, 
looking  on  anxiously.] 

Bill.    Here,  you!    [Struggling  again.] 

Hollenden.  [Holding  Bill.]  Can't  you  listen, 
you  lunatic !  Give  me  a  chance  and  you'll  see  it's  all 
right. 

Bill.    [Held  down.]    All  right,  nothing! 

Hollenden.  See  here — you  ought  to  know  me! 
I  took  your  place — ^you  agreed  to  that!  Then,  of 
course.  Miss  Twimbly  thought  I  was  you  and  sent 
me  in !    I  explained  it  all  to  Miss  Parks  there ! 

Jennie.    [In  a  low  voice.]    Oh,  he  did.  Bill! 

Hollenden.    She  thinks  I'm  you — that's  all! 

Bill.    Well,  who  did  she  think  /  was? 

Hollenden.    Nobody ! — She  never  saw  you ! 

Bill.    Well,  it  has  a  funny  look  to  me ! 

Jennie.  But  Bill — ^he  never  once —  [She  is  inter- 
rupted by  the  entrance  of  Twimbly  and  Sam,  who 
hurry  to  Hollenden.] 
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TwiMBLY.  [Grasping  Hollenden^s  hands.]  My 
dear  Mr.  Hollenden — I've  just  heard  I 

Sam.    I  held  'em  off  as  long  as  I  could,  old  man ! 

TwiMBLY.  It  was  an  inspiration  I  A  positive  in- 
spiration! [Turning  to  Bill..]  There  is  the  right 
Mr.  Brockway,  of  course  I  [Shaking  Bill  bi/  the 
hand.]  Don't  mind  what  I  said,  I  beg — I  didn't 
know  anything  about  it  then  I  [To  Mrs.  Brockway 
as  he  goes  quickly  down  to  her.]  And  Mrs.  Brock- 
way— do  excuse  all  this — won't  you? 

Mrs.  Brockway.  But  I  don't  know  as  I  under- 
stand what  it  means  I 

TwiMBLY.  It's  all  right,  I  assure  you!  All  per- 
fectly satisfactory! 

Bill.  [Rising.]  Say — if  you  wanter  make  it 
sas 'factory  to  me — show  me  the  budler's  going  er 
throw  me  out  in  a'  street ! 

TwiMBLY.  That  was  all  a  mistake!  All  a  mis- 
take! 

Bill.  [Mumbling  half  to  himself.]  It  would  *a 
been  'e  mistake  all  right ! 

Mrs.  Brockway.  Come,  Bill — we'd  better  go. 
[Motioning  to  Jennie.] 

Jennie.  [Hardly  more  than  with  her  lips.]  Oh, 
yes! 

Sam.  [Coming  doum  and  speaking  to  Jennie  and 
Mrs,  Brockway.]  It's  all  right,  you  know !  I'll  drop 
in  tomorrow  an'  tell  you  how  it  was ! 

Bill.  [Suddenly  ploughing  in  between  Jennie 
and  Sam.]    None  o'  that  now! 

[Mrs.  Brockway,  Jennie  and  Bill  move  toward 
the  door.  Twimbly  pushes  a  bell  in  the  wall.  Boker 
appears  outside  the  door  and  just  above  it,  waiting 
to  show  the  Bbockways  and  Jennie  ovi.] 
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TwiMBLY.  I  shall  see  Mr.  Breet  personally,  Mr. 
Brockway — and  explain  everything! 

Bill.  [Stopping.]  Say — [Pointing  off] — ^is  tha' 
the  budler's  going  'er  throw  me  out  in  a'  street? 

TwiMBLY.    Oh — don't  mind  him! 

Bill.  "Why,  he's  a  pud'n' ! — If  he  was  that  young 
feller — [Indicating  Hollenden] — I  might  worry  my- 
self I 

TwiMBLY.  Good-night,  Mrs.  Brockway! — Good- 
night— good-night ! 

Mrs.  Brockway.    Good-night,  sir. 

Jennie.    Good-night. 

[Mrs.  Brockway  and  Jennie  go  out.] 

Sam.  [Getting  Bill's  hand.]  Good-night,  old 
man!    I'll  drop  around  an'  see  you  about  this! 

Bill.  [Emphatically.]  Say — for  God's  sake  try 
to  keep  away  from  me  for  ten  minutes!  [As  he 
plunges  off,  under  his  breath.]  Ten  minutes  is  all  I 
ask! 

[Joe  slides  off  at  the  door  after  the  others.] 

Sam.    So  long,  Joe ! 

Joe.    [Outside.]    Right  you  are! 

[TwiMBLY  and  Sam  turn  and  hurry  up  to  Hollen- 
den,  who  has  been  standing  near  the  piano  in 
thought.] 

TwiMBLY.  My  dear  Mr.  HoUenden — it  was  really 
a  marvelous  idea! 

Sam.  'T's  all  right.  Holly — ^you've  got  a  splendid 
start! 

TwiMBLY.  [In  a  low  voice.]  You  have,  indeed! 
And  now  we'll  all  help  you ! — Just  a  day  or  two  more 
and  she — 

HoLLENDEN.  [Interrupting.  He  speaks  forcefully 
— hut  in  a  low  voice.]  No! — ^Not  a  day — not  a  min- 
ute!    [TwiMBLY  and  Sam  look  at  Hollenden  in 
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amazement.]  I'm  going  to  tell  her  how  this — ^how 
this  happened,  and  then  go. 

TwiMBLY.  [Keeping  his  voice  down.]  But  I  beg 
you,  Mr.  Hollenden — I — really — if  you  do  that — 

HoLLENDEN.  [In  a  low  voice.]  Will  you  let  me 
speak  to  her! 

TwiMBLY.    Why — why,  of  course,  if  you — if — 

Sam.  No  use,  Gov 'nor — you  can  never  budge 
him! 

TwiMBLY.  Oh,  very  well — I'll — I'll  tell  her  to 
come  down.     [He  goes  out.] 

Sam.  [Grasping  Hollenden 's  hand.]  Best  luck, 
old  man ! 

Hollenden.  What  do  you —  Do  you  think  I'd 
even  ask  her — now? 

Sam.    You  mean  you  wouldn't? 

Hollenden.  I  should  think  not! — Don't  you  see 
I've  made  the  mistake  of  my  life ! 

Sam.  [In  a  low  voice.]  Say —  [Putting  his  hand 
on  Hollenden 's  shoulder.]  You've  made  a  lucky 
get-away,  old  man — that's  what  it  is!  Why,  you 
never  could  'a'  got  along  with  her — she's  one  o' 
those  things  with  ideas  that  bore  you  stiff  I  You  can 
stand  off  and  admire  'em  all  right,  but  for  God's 
sake  don't  try  to  hook  onto  one  as  a  permanent 
proposition!  Why,  you'd  never  have  been  happy  in 
the  world ! — If  you  want  my  idea  about  matrimony — 
[Turning  to  Hollenden,  he  sees  that  he  is  standing 
in  a  trance.].  Oh,  gee!  [Exit  suddenly.  Hollen- 
den stands  waiting  where  Sam  left  him,  a  few  feet 
at  the  right  of  the  piano. 

Enter  Emeline.  She  stops  and  Hollenden  turns 
and  sees  her. — They  look  at  each  other  a  moment. 
Then  Hollenden  moves  a  step  or  two  towards  her.] 

Hollenden.  [After  a  brief  pause.  In  a  low 
voice.]    They've  told  you.    [Emeline  nods  her  head 
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a  little  and  moves  across  and  seats  herself  on  the 
lower  end  of  the  piano-seat.  Hollenden  turns  to 
her  after  she  is  seated,  and  continues  in  a  low  voice.] 
I'm  going  away,  of  course,  and  I  wanted  to  have 
you  hear  me  say  I'm  sorry.  That's  nothing — ^but 
it's  all  there  is.  You  see —  [Moving  toward  her  a 
little.]  it  was  a  sudden  impulse  to — to  jump  in  and 
take  his  place,  so  that  you'd  speak  to  me — an'  not 
turn  me  down  at  the  start.  Of  course,  the — the 
reason — [He  looks  down  on  the  floor  at  his  feet] — ^I 
— [He  raises  his  eyes  to  her  again.]  I  did  it  be- 
cause I  love  you — ^but  I  suppose  that  won't  do  me 
any  good.  [He  holds  out  his  hand  toward  her  and 
speaks  so  low  that  his  voice  is  scarcely  audible.] 
Good-bye,  Miss  Twimbly. 

[Emeline  gives  a  little  wave  aside  of  his  hand. 
He  lowers  it,  looking  at  her.] 

Emeline.  [Quiet,  subdued,  serious,  with  a  very 
slight  indication  in  the  following  questions  that  he 
is  somewhat  of  a  criminal.]    What's  your  name? 

HoLLENDEN.  [In  answering  these  questions  he 
shows  that  he  considers  himself  an  outcast.]  James 
Hollenden. 

Emeline.    Oh — Sam's — 

Hollenden.    [With  a  slight  nod.]    Yes. 

Emeline.    You're  very  rich,  I  suppose? 

Hollenden.    I — I've  got  a  lot  of  money. 

Emeline.    Well — isn't  that  being  rich? 

Hollenden.  Not  without  you.  [Emeline  waves 
aside  the  idea.] 

Emeline.    Where  did  you  get  it? 

Hollenden.    The  money? 

Emeline.    Yes. 

Hollenden.    My  father. — He  left  it  to  me. 

Emeline.  [A  slight  softness.]  Oh — he's  dead. 
[Hollenden  nods  once.]    Did  he  earn  it? 
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HoLLENDEN.    Well — ^he  got  it. 

Emeline.    How? 

HoLLENDEN.  JuggUng  railroads — and  that  sort  o' 
thing. 

Emeline.    You  mean — he  watered  the  stocks? 

HoLLENDEN.  Yes,  an'  milked  'em,  too,  I  dare  say. 
[He  looks  away.'] 

Emeline.  How  bad  are  you?  [Hollenden  turns 
and  looks  at  her.]    Can't  you  do  anything  at  all? 

Hollenden.  I  studied  law  a  while — but — [Lower- 
ing his  eyes  and  shaking  his  head  a  little] — no  good 
at  it. 

[Emeline  turns  away  a  little  painfully  as  if  she, 
too,  suffers  because  he  had  proved  so  worthless.] 

Hollenden.  [Suddenly  throwing  himself  doum 
on  the  floor  and  half  lying  at  her  feet.]  Ah,  Miss 
Twimbly  I  [She  turns  and  looks  down  at  him  with  a 
strange  look.]  I  know  I  could  do  something  if  it 
was  for  you  I — Give  me  a  chance!  [Taking  hold  of 
her  hand.]  Just  a  chancel  [She  draws  her  hand 
gently  away.]  Aw^ — don't  despise  me  I  See — seel 
If  you  won't  listen  to  me  I'll  do  nothing  all  my 
life — on  my  soul  I  won't !  I'll  drink  and  gamble  and 
play  polo  and  smoke  cigarettes  and  play  bridge  and 
golf  and  the  races  and  drive  a  coach — and  sit  in  club 
windows  sucking  a  cane — see — my  darling — it's 
your  duty — it's  your  safer ed  duty  to  save  one  human 
soul! 

[After  a  second  Emeline  rises  and  moves  slowly 
away,  Hollenden  remains  on  the  floor,  leaning 
against  the  piano-seat,  not  turning.  She  stops  at 
the  electric  opening  and  looks  sadly  into  it.] 

Emeune.  Oh —  [Shaking  her  head  a  little, 
sadly:]    And  I  thought  you  did  all  those  things ! 

[Hollenden  turns  and  puts  his  head  quietly  down 
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on  the  piano-seat,  resting  it  on  his  arm.    The  sound 
of  a  door  closing  is  heard  and  Boker's  voice.] 

BoKER.    Yes,  miss — she 's  in  there. 
[Enter  Kuth,  hurriedly.] 

Ruth.  Emeline!  Emeline!  Oh,  Emeline!  I've 
sent  him  away!    [She  clings  to  Emeline.] 

Emeline.    [Almost  absently.]    Have  yon? 

EuTH.  Yes — he's  gone!  Oh — he's  gone  far  away! 
I  shall — I  shall — I  shall  never  see  him  again ! 

[She  drops  her  head  down  on  Emeline 's  shoulder 
and  sobs  quietly.  Emeline,  after  a  moment,  turns  a 
little  and  looks  down  at  Ruth's  head  on  her 
shoulder.] 

Emeline.    What  are  you  crying  for? 

Ruth.  [Raising  her  head.]  Because  I — Oh — 
I'm  afraid  I  love  him ! 

Emeline.  [After  a  pa/use.]  Love  is  an  awful 
thing,  isn't  it? 

Ruth.  [In  a  crying  voice.]  Oh,  yes — ^isn't  it! — 
[Wiping  her  eyes.]  1 — I  didn't  realize  it  till  he — 
till  he'd  gone! — ^When — when — ^when  they're  gone — 
then  you  know! 

Emeline.    Has  he  gone  far  away? 

Ruth.  Oh,  yes!  [Gasp.]  Oh,  yes!  [Gasp.]  To 
the — to  the  Waldorf! — I  don't  see — [Shaking  her 
head  sadly] — what  I'm  going  to  do! 

Emeline.    You'd  better  send  for  him. 

Ruth.  Oh! — oh!  Do  you  think  I — I  ought  to — 
with  his  awful  title  and  everything? 

Emeline.    But  you  say  you  love  him ! 

[Hollenden  slowly  raises  his  head,  listening  to 
what  Emeline  says.] 

Ruth.    Oh — yes ! 

Emeline.  [Nodding  a  little  at  first — not  quite 
able  to  speak  easily.]  Well — if  you — do —  [She 
swallows]  if  you  do — it's  a  very  important  thing! 
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Ruth.    Oh,  it  is — isn't  it! — Oh,  so  important! 

Emeline.  [Nodding  gravely.]  You  can't — you 
can't  seem  to  go  against  it! 

Ruth.    No — and  you  don't  want  to. 

Emeline.  No.  [Kissing  Ruth  strangely.  Hol- 
LENDEN  rises  very  quietly.] 

Ruth.  Oh — then  I'll  send  for  him.  Oh,  thank 
you!  [Kissing  Emeline  joyously.]  You  always 
know  what's  the  right  thing  to  do!     [She  hurries 

off.] 

[Hollenden,  after  the  door  closes  outside,  comes 
quietly  down  hack  of  Emeline  and  slowly  puts  his 
arms  about  her.  After  a  little  pause,  she  lets  her 
head  fall  lightly  hack  on  his  hreast,  giving  up.  He 
bends  over  and  looks  down  into  her  face.  She  lets 
her  eyes  look  up  into  his — then  they  fall  again.  Soon 
with  a  thought  in  her  mind,  she  raises  her  head.] 

Emeline.  But  I'll  tell  you  one  thing — I  won't 
until  we  can  live  on  our  own  money ! 

Hollenden.  [In  a  low  voice.]  You  needn't,  sweet- 
heart ! 

Emeline.  [Raising  her  head  again.]  And  money 
you  earn  yourself! — I'm  not  going  to  be  supported 
by  a  dead  man ! 

Hollenden.  I'll  earn  it,  darling — and  I  know  how 
I'm  going  to  do  it. 

Emeline.    "Who?    I  mean  how? 

Hollenden.  I'm  going  to  get  Bill  and  we'll  go 
into  business  together. 

Emeline.  Business?  [Hollenden  nods.]  What 
kind? 

Hollenden.    Electricity. 

Emeline.  [Murmuring  as  she  lets  her  head  fall 
back  on  his  shoulder.]    That'll  be  all  right. 

CUBTAIN. 


I. 

THE  PRINTED  PLAY:    A  NEW  TECHNIC. 

S  recently  as  the  year  1906  Mr.  Henry 
Arthur  Jones  gave  testimony,  which  to- 
day seems  ahnost  incredible  in  view  of 
the  remarkable  change  that  has  come 
about,  in  regard  to  the  practice  of  pub- 
lishing plays.  * '  On  talking  over  the  mat- 
ter with  a  leading  American  actor,"  he 
says,  **I  was  delighted  to  find  him  at  one  with  me 
in  desiring  that  the  immediate  publication  and  circu- 
lation of  plays  may  become  an  established  custom 
amongst  us."  Ten  years  earlier,  according  to  Mr. 
Bernard  Shaw,  it  was  virtually  impossible  to  secure 
a  publisher  for  modem  plays.  The  answer  to 
queries  was  stereotyped:  "No  use;  people  won't 
read  plays  in  England."  The  real  sufferer  in  the 
case  was  not  only  the  dramatist  of  the  advanced 
type,  who,  because  his  plays  were  not  commercially 
adapted  to  long  runs,  was  thus  deprived  of  all  means 
of  reaching  the  public,  either  through  the  theatre  or 
the  printed  play — save  at  a  personal  financial  sacri- 
fice; but  also  the  public,  both  readers  and  theatre- 
goers, who  were  thus  effectively  shut  off  from  the 
dramatists,  or  would-be  dramatists,  because  of  an 
economic  fact  doubtless  based  in  part  upon  a  mis- 
conception. This  misconception  has  been  corrected 
in  the  main  by  three  forces  which  have  been  per- 
sistently at  work  during  the  past  fifteen  years.  The 
plays  of  Ibsen  have  never  been  generally  successful 
on  the  stage  of  English-speaking  countries  in  the  de- 
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gree  attained  on  the  continent,  although,  to  be  sure, 
there  have  been,  now  and  then,  isolated  instances 
in  which  some  play  of  Ibsen  has  won  popular  suc- 
cess. On  the  other  hand,  the  plays  of  Ibsen  trans- 
lated into  English  have  steadily  won  a  wide  and 
ever-increasing  reading  public.  Such  an  influence 
has  undoubtedly  exercised  a  revolutionary  effect 
upon  the  economic  conditions  of  the  publishing  trade. 
For  the  publisher  quite  properly  argued  that  if  the 
plays  of  foreign  dramatists,  even  in  translations 
more  or  less  imperfect,  achieved  a  steady  sale,  it  was 
quite  likely  that  the  plays  of  native  dramatists  who 
were  men  of  letters  as  well  might  prove  commercially 
profitable.  A  socialist  like  Bernard  Shaw,  with 
socialistic  views  on  business,  in  1898  published  in  two 
volumes  his  Plays,  Pleasant  and  Unpleasant.  He 
boldly  took  the  financial  risk  of  the  transaction,  in 
his  unusual  and  eccentric  contract,  realizing  that  this 
was  the  only  adequate  means  of  reaching  the  public 
which  his  plays  were  designed  to  interest.  Such  an 
incident  is  significant  in  the  history  of  the  publish- 
ing of  plays  in  English ;  for  Shaw  demonstrated  that 
plays,  stoutly  bound  and  well  printed,  were  salable 
commodities.  A  final  impetus  has  been  given  to  the 
publishing  of  plays,  not  only  by  the  swing  of  the 
modern  dramatic  movement,  the  popularization  of 
the  idea  of  reading  plays  as  literature,  but  also  by 
the  unremitting  efforts  of  critics  and  students  of 
the  contemporary  drama  to  bring  the  best  examples 
to  the  attention  of  the  public.  I  might  mention  a 
large  number  of  critics,  men  and  women,  in  both 
England  and  America,  who  have  unselfishly  worked 
in  the  interest  of  the  contemporary  drama,  in  order 
to  restore  it  to  the  public  consciousness  as  a  branch 
of  published  literature.  In  this  country  notable  re- 
sults have  flowed  from  the  courses  in  the  modem 
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drama  offered  at  the  leading  American  universities 
— ^notably  Harvard,  Columbia  and  Yale.  Today  there 
are  a  large  number  of  colleges  and  universities,  in- 
cluding state  institutions,  which  offer  courses  in  the 
modem  drama.  The  plays  of  the  best  playwrights 
in  England  and  America — notably  Shaw,  Gals- 
worthy, Wilde,  Pinero,  Jones  and  Barker ;  and  Fitch, 
Thomas,  Moody  and  Mackaye — can  now  be  secured 
in  printed  form,  in  cheap  as  well  as  in  expensive 
editions. 

The  drama  of  today,  whether  of  Ibsen  or  Brieux, 
D'Annunzio  or  Shaw,  Hauptmann  or  Synge,  has  won 
international  hearing  as  a  published  work  of  litera- 
ture, no  less  than  as  a  play  produced  in  a  theatre. 
In  France  there  has  not  been  any  real  divorce  in 
modern  times  between  literature  and  the  drama ;  but 
the  same  is  not  true  of  the  Germanic  countries.  The 
reunion  has  at  last  been  effected  in  England  and  the 
United  States  as  well  as  in  Germany  and  Austria, 
between  literature  and  the  drama,  after  a  long,  if 
amicable  separation.  In  the  United  States  in  par- 
ticular there  is  a  greater  relative  consumption  of 
"outlander"  plays,  either  in  English  or  translated 
into  English,  I  venture  to  say,  than  in  any  other 
country.  There  are  comparatively  few  plays  by 
English  and  American  dramatists  which  are  trans- 
lated into  foreign  languages ;  and  it  is  indisputable 
that  there  is  only  a  very  small,  though  gradually 
growing,  number  of  students  of  the  English  and 
American  drama  in  France,  Germany,  Austria, 
Italy  and  the  Scandinavian  countries.  Translations 
into  many  languages  of  the  works  of  men  of  thought 
and  originality,  such  as  Wilde  and  Shaw,  have  paved 
the  way;  and  the  time  is  assuredly  not  far  distant 
when  the  wave  of  cosmopolitan  culture  will  sweep 
down  all  barriers  in  the  path  of  its  irresistible 
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progress.  Such  an  organization  as  The  Drama 
League  of  America  has  within  its  hands  the  oppor- 
tunity of  revolutionizing  public  sentiment  and  public 
judgment  of  drama,  and  bringing  about  its  universal 
recognition  as  one  of  the  supreme  cultural  forces 
of  the  century. 

n. 

The  popularization  of  the  printed  play,  as  a  phase 
of  the  resurgence  of  the  drama  in  English  speak- 
ing countries,  is  one  of  the  most  momentous  of  lit- 
erary phenomena  of  the  period.  A  direct  conse- 
quence of  this  new  movement  is  the  development  in 
the  form  and  technic  of  the  contemporary  printed 
play.  The  school  of  modern  realism,  seizing  upon 
the  mystery  and  immensity  of  little  things,  has  ex- 
hibited as  one  of  its  chief  characteristics  the  apothe- 
osis of  the  insignificant.  We  of  today  have  been 
wakened  to  a  consciousness  of  the  miracle  of  the 
commonplace,  the  significance  of  the  insignificant. 
This  realistic  movement  has  wrought  its  indelible 
effect  upon  the  modem  drama,  in  technic  as  in  con- 
tent. The  drama,  by  reason  of  its  temporal  and 
physical  restriction,  can  never  exhibit  the  elabora- 
tion, detail  and  minute  character-delineation  of  the 
novel.  But  the  dramatist,  who  intends  to  write 
drama  that  shall  be  literature  as  well,  must  bring 
his  highest  literary  expertness  to  bear  in  order  to 
achieve  a  realism  and  a  naturalness  in  the  printed 
play,  and  thereby  bring  it  into  competition,  as  both 
commercial  commodity  and  artistic  product,  with  the 
elaborate  fiction  of  the  realistic  novelist,  such  as 
James,  Bourget  or  Edith  Wharton.  In  order  to  ac- 
complish this  difficult  task  two  things  are  necessary : 
to  write  nothing  in  a  play  that  you  would  not  write 
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in  a  novel;  and  to  import  into  the  art  of  writing 
drama,  in  so  far  as  is  permitted  by  the  restrictions 
of  the  theatre,  the  methods  of  the  realistic  novelist. 
To  put  it  another  way,  the  dramatist  is  beginning  to 
do  away  entirely,  in  the  published  play,  with  every- 
thing that  reminds  the  reader  of  a  theatre,  and  its 
accessories.  At  the  same  time,  in  order  so  far  as 
possible  to  substitute  the  author's  actual  conception 
for  the  actor's  interpretation  of  the  characters,  the 
dramatist  has  begun  to  describe  each  character  as  he 
appears,  with  sufficient  particularity,  and  from  time 
to  time  to  specify  his  movements,  his  gestures  and 
the  emotional  play  of  his  features.  By  these  thor- 
oughly realistic  methods  the  dramatist  has  done 
away  with  the  hideous  jargon  of  the  theatric  code, 
the  scenic  chirography  which  used  to  make  a  play 
read  like  an  architect's  specifications.  It  was  Shaw 
who,  as  the  most  eminent  and  original  exemplar 
of  this  new  dramatic  realism,  protested  against  the 
practice  of  those  playwrights  *'who  deliberately 
make  their  plays  unreadable  by  flinging  repulsive 
stage  technicalities  in  the  face  of  the  public,  and 
omitting  from  their  descriptions  even  that  simplest 
common  decency  of  literature,  the  definite  article. 
I  wonder  how  many  readers  Charles  Dickens  would 
have  had,  or  deserved  to  have,  if  he  had  written  in 
this  manner: 

[Sykes  lights  pipe — calls  dog — loads  pistol  tvith 
newspaper,  takes  bludgeon  from  R.  above  fireplace 
and  strikes  Nancy.]  Nancy  :  Oh,  Lord,  Bill!  [Dies. 
Sykes  wipes  brow — shudders — takes  hat  from  chair 
0.  P. — sees  ghost,  not  visible  to  audience — and  exit 

L.  u.E.y 

The  purpose  of  the  new  technic  is  to  translate  the 
play  from  the  sign  language  of  specifications  into  the 
language  of  reality,  to  replace  jargon  by  art.    A 
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reference  to  practicing  craftsmen  of  the  contempo- 
rary period  will  suffice  to  exhibit  how  recent  has  been 
the  change.  The  worst  features  of  ** French's  Act- 
ing Edition,*'  for  instance,  are  found  in  this  "horri- 
ble example"  from  Augustus  Thomas'  Alabama, 
first  produced  in  1890. 

ACT  m 

Scene:  Ruined  gate-way,  C.  Masonry  post,  R, 
standing;  the  other,  L,  in  ruins.  Virginia  creepers 
over  both.  Fragment  of  wall  on  either  side.  Back- 
ground of  tropical  shrubbery.  Calcium  on  for  moon, 
illuminating  wail  and  front  of  stage  only.  All  back 
of  ivall  in  almost  total  darkness.  Footlights  down 
to  a  glow.  No  border  lights.  Song  off  by  negroes, 
before  rise  of  curtain,  ''Carry  me  back,"  continued 
diminuendo  after  curtain  is  up.  Discovered: 
Davenport  and  Mrs.  Page. 

No  effort  has  been  made  here,  it  will  be  observed, 
to  spare  the  reader  the  meaningless  lingo  which,  to 
the  stage-manager,  is  expressive  description.  If  we 
go  back  to  Ibsen,  and  examine  his  dramas  from  The 
League  of  Youth  onward,  we  shall  observe  that  he 
never  uses  stage  jargon  and,  as  he  perfected  his 
technic,  his  stage  directions  passed  from  the  ex- 
tremely laconic  to  the  adequately  descriptive.  Take 
first  the  opening  description  of  The  League  of 
Youth: 

The  Seventeenth  of  May.  A  popular  fete  in  the 
Chamberlain's  grounds.  Music  and  dancing  in  the 
background.  Colored  lights  among  the  trees.  In  the 
middle,  somewhat  towards  the  back,  a  rostrum;  to 
the  right,  the  entrance  to  a  large  refreshment-tent ; 
before  it,  a  table  with  benches.  In  the  foreground,  on 
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the  left,  another  table,  decorated  with  flowers  and 
surrounded  with  lounging-chairs.  A  crowd  of  peo- 
ple. LuNDSTAD,  with  a  committee  badge  at  his  button- 
hole, stands  on  the  rostrum.  Ringdal,  also  with  a 
committee  badge,  at  the  table  on  the  left. 

Ibsen's  characters  were  often  more  real  to  him 
than  his  personal  acquaintances.  He  knew  his  char- 
acters almost  from  their  birth — in  ancestral  heredita- 
ment, in  the  features  of  their  environment,  in 
nascent  qualities.  The  plays  themselves  are  '*  in- 
finitely noted" ;  but  the  above  stage  description  is 
bare  to  the  point  of  nakedness.  The  plays  are  di- 
vided into  **acts";  the  descriptions  call  attention  to 
the  stage  of  a  theatre;  there  is  no  attempt  at  de- 
scription of  the  characters.  If  we  turn  now  to  the 
opening  scene  of  Hedda  Gabler,  we  shall  notice  a 
marked  change  in  the  direction  of  greater  elabora- 
tion: 

A  spacious,  handsome  and  tastefully  furnished 
drawing-room,  decorated  in  dark  colors.  In  the  bach, 
a  ivide  door-way  with  curtains  drawn  back,  leading 
into  a  smaller  room  decorated  in  the  same  style  as 
the  drawing-room.  In  the  right  wall  of  the  front 
room,  a  folding-door  leading  out  to  the  hall.  In  the 
opposite  wall,  on  the  left,  a  glass  door,  also  with  cur- 
tains drawn  back.  Through  the  panes  can  be  seen 
part  of  a  veranda  outside,  and  trees  covered  with 
autumn  foliage.  An  oval  table,  with  a  cover  on  it, 
and  surrounded  with  chairs,  stands  well  forward. 
In  front,  by  the  wall  on  the  right,  a  wide  stove  of 
dark  porcelain,  a  high-backed  arm-chair,  a  cushioned 
foot-rest,  and  two  foot-stools.  A  settee,  with  a  small 
round  table  in  front  of  it,  fills  the  upper  right-hand 
corner.  In  front,  on  the  left,  a  little  way  from  the 
wall,  a  sofa.  Further  back  than  the  glass  door,  a 
piano.    On  either  side  of  the  doorway  at  the  back. 
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a  whatnot  with  terra  cotta  and  majolica  ornaments. 
Against  the  hack  wall  of  the  inner  room,  a  sofa,  with 
a  table  and  one  or  two  chairs.  Over  the  sofa  hangs 
the  portrait  of  a  handsome  elderly  man  in  a  Gen- 
eral's uniform.  Over  the  table,  a  hanging  lamp,  with 
an  oval  glass  shade.  A  number  of  bouquets  are  ar- 
ranged about  the  drawing-room,  in  vases  and  glasses. 
Others  lie  upon  the  tables.  The  floors  in  both  rooms 
are  covered  with  thick  carpets.  Morning -light.  The 
sun  shines  in  through  the  glass  door. 

Miss  Juliana  Tesman,  with  her  bonnet  on  and 
carrying  a  parasol,  comes  in  from  the  hall,  followed 
by  Berta,  who  carries  a  bouquet  wrapped  in  paper. 
Miss  Tesman  is  a  comely  and  pleasant-looking  lady 
of  about  sixty-five.  She  is  nicely  but  simply  dressed 
in  a  gray  walking-costume.  Bebta  is  a  middle-aged 
woman  of  plain  and  rather  countrified  appearance. 

Here  we  observe  that  the  description  is  minute  in 
its  detail,  and  that  there  is  a  tiny  thumb-nail  sketch 
of  each  character.  The  description  of  the  room,  we 
remark,  consists  after  all  only  in  specifications;  so 
that  when  we  see  the  play,  as  I  have  seen  it  at  the 
Lessing  Theatre  in  Berlin,  we  observe  it  to  be  an 
exact  replica  of  the  room  described  by  Ibsen.  Fur- 
thermore, the  principal  characters,  when  they  enter, 
are  projected  before  one  in  little  cameos,  which  in- 
delibly fix  their  personality  upon  one's  conscious- 
ness. 

[Hedda  enters  from  the  left  through  the  inner 
room.  She  is  a  woman  of  nine-and-twenty.  Her  face 
and  figure  show  refinement  and  distinction.  Her  com- 
plexion is  pale  and  opaque.  Her  steel-gray  eyes  ex- 
press a  cold,  unruffled  repose.  Her  hair  is  of  an 
agreeable  medium  brown,  but  not  particularly  abwi- 
dant.  She  is  dressed  in  a  tasteful,  somewhat  loose- 
fitting  morning  gown.] 
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Ibsen  pursued  a  genuinely  scientific  method  in  his 
studies  of  character  and  society ;  and  in  consequence, 
no  doubt,  deemed  it  unnecessary  to  elaborate  per- 
sonal descriptions  of  characters  which  are  fathomed 
in  the  exposition  of  the  play  itself,  as  he  expressed 
it,  "down  to  the  last  fold  of  their  souls." 

The  German  and  Austrian  dramatists,  for  the 
most  part,  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  putting  their 
stage  directions  in  language  which  does  not  refer 
directly  to  the  stage  itself.  For  example,  Haupt- 
mann,  in  Vor  Sonnenaufgang,  gives  a  diagram  of 
the  scene;  so  also  does  Schnitzler  in  certain  of  his 
plays.  Bahr  is  very  effective  in  his  artistic  pen- 
portraits  of  the  characters.  Pinero  uses  a  much 
more  summary  method  in  stage  descriptions  than 
does  Ibsen  in  his  later  manner,  as  well  as  a  very 
laconic  description  of  the  characters.  Illustrations 
from  The  Notorious  Mrs.  Ebhsmith  are  character- 
istic : 

The  scene  is  a  room  in  the  Pallazzo  Arconati,  on 
the  Grand  Canal,  Venice.  The  room  itself  is  beauti- 
ful in  its  decayed  grandeur,  hut  the  furniture  and 
hangings  are  either  tawdry  and  meretricious  or 
avowedly  modern.  The  three  windows  at  the  hack 
open  on  to  a  narrow,  covered  balcony,  or  loggia,  and 
through  them  can  be  seen  the  west  side  of  the  canal. 
Between  the  recessed  double-doors,  on  either  side  of 
the  room,  is  a  fireplace  out  of  use,  and  a  marble 
mantel-piece,  hut  a  tiled  stove  is  used  for  a  wood  fire. 
Breakfast  things  are  laid  on  a  table.  The  sun  strea/ms 
into  the  room. 

•  •••••• 

[Agnes  enters.  She  moves  firmly  but  noiselessly 
— a  placid  woman  with  a  sweet,  low  voice.  Her  dress 
is  plain  to  the  verge  of  coarseness;  her  face,  which 
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has  little  color,  is  at  the  first  glance  almost  wholly 
unattractive.] 

In  the  case  of  D^Annunzio,  the  artist  continually 
asserts  himself  throughout  his  plays,  no  matter  in 
how  apparently  insignificant  details.  Conceiving  the 
drama  an  expression  of  the  highest  art  of  the  poet, 
he  has  filled  every  interstice  of  his  poems  with  the 
sense,  the  odor,  the  color  of  poetry.  Thus,  in 
Gioconda,  the  character  of  the  rooms  artistically 
expresses  the  character  of  the  owners ;  he  makes  us 
feel  this  as  an  element  of  the  emotional  atmosphere 
of  the  piece.  Thus,  following  the  description  of  a 
certain  room,  comes  this  passage : 

The  sentiment  expressed  by  the  aspect  of  the 
place  is  very  different  from  that  which  softens  the 
aspect  of  the  room  in  the  other  house,  over  against 
the  mystic  hill.  Here  the  choice  and  analogy  of  every 
form  reveals  an  aspiration  towards  a  carnal,  vic- 
torious and  creative  life.  The  two  divine  messengers 
seem  to  stir  and  widen  the  close  atmosphere  in- 
cessantly with  the  rush  of  their  immense  flight. 

It  is  the  conviction  of  D'Annunzio  that  it  is  his 
primary  function,  as  artistic  technician,  to  create  an 
atmosphere  of  real  life.  This  is  possible  only  by 
trying  to  cast  stage-directions — ''business" — into 
the  form  of  art,  not  into  mere  ejaculated,  short-hand 
commands  to  the  actor;  never  to  mention  the  stage 
or  any  of  its  properties ;  always  to  create  the  com- 
pletest  possible  artistic  illusion.  A  few  of  his  stage 
directions,  cited  below,  indicate  their  twofold  role; 
to  convey  to  the  reader  the  emotional  imdercurrents 
of  the  dramatic  movement,  and  to  the  actor  a  sense 
of  his  task. 

[A  pause,  burdened  with  a  thousand  undefined  and 
inevitable  things.] 
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[Involuntarily  she  turns  and  looks  around  the 
room,  as  if  to  embrace  everything  that  is  in  it  witli 
one  look.  The  curtains  tremble,  the  rain  increases. 
She  breathes  in  the  damp  fragrance  that  enters  at 
the  window.  For  one  instant  the  strung  bow  of  her 
will  slackens."] 

•  •••••• 

[  .  .  .  The  water  gathers  tremulously  in' 
her  eyes.  Two  marvelous  tears  form  little  by  little, 
shine,  and  slowly  run  down  her  cheeks.  Before  they 
reach  her  mouth  she  stops  them  with  her  fingers, 
diffuses  them  over  her  face,  as  if  to  bathe  in  lustral 
dew;  for  it  is  not  by  the  remembrance  or  the  trace 
of  human  bloodshed  that  she  is  moved,  but  by  the 
sight  of  a  thing  of  beauty,  solitary  and  free.  She 
has  received  the  supreme  gift  of  beauty;  a  truce  to 
anguish,  a  pause  to  fear.  The  sublime  lightning- 
flash  of  joy  has  shone  through  her  ivounded  soul  for 
an  instant,  rendering  it  crystalline  as  tears.  These 
tears  are  but  the  soul's  mute  and  ardent  offering 
before  a  masterpiece.] 

This  is  poetry;  this  is  art.  It  may,  however,  be 
urged  with  reason  by  the  puzzled  actress  that  she  is 
quite  unable  to  make  *'two  tears  slowly  run  down 
her  cheeks."  Signor  D'Annunzio  would  be  entirely 
within  his  rights,  as  a  defender  of  the  new  technic, 
in  retorting:  ''You  cannot  deny  that  I  have  en- 
thralled the  reader  of  my  play.  And  as  for  you,  the 
player — I  have  described  in  poetic  language  the  ex- 
ternal act  of  the  characters,  and  also  the  spiritual 
states  through  which  they  pass.  It  is  for  you,  as  an 
artist  in  your  domain,  to  realize  these  expressions, 
in  his  own  domain,  of  another  artist — ^myself.  How 
you  do  it  is  not  my  concern :  it  is  your  concern  as  an 
interpreter  of  the  spirit  of  the  new  drama.'* 

Oscar  Wilde  was  a  remarkable  genius,  beyond 
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doubt.  As  a  dramatist  he  was  guilty  of  the  gravest 
technical  faults,  was  positively  mawkish  in  his  senti- 
mentality and  absurdly  conventional  in  stage  morals. 
Yet  because  he  was  a  consummate  stylist,  a  conver- 
sational prodigy,  an  artist  in  every  fibre,  he  tri- 
imiphed  signally  over  his  tremendous  handicaps. 
Certain  of  his  descriptions  of  his  characters  are  like 
delicate  miniatures — such,  for  instance,  as  this  of 
Sir  Robert  Chiltern  in  Lady  Windermere's  Fan: 

A  man  of  forty,  hut  looking  somewhat  younger. 
Clean-shaven,  with  finely-cut  features,  dark-haired 
and  dark-eyed.  A  personality  of  mark.  Not  popular 
— few  personalities  are.  But  intensely  admired  by 
the  few,  and  deeply  respected  by  the  many.  The  note 
of  his  manner  is  that  of  perfect  distinction,  with  a 
slight  touch  of  pride.  One  feels  that  he  is  conscious 
of  the  success  he  has  made  in  life.  A  nervous  tem- 
perament with  a  tired  look.  The  finely-chiseled 
mouth  and  chin  contrast  strikingly  with  the  roman- 
tic expression  in  the  deep-set  eyes.  The  variance  is 
suggestive  of  an  almost  complete  separation  of  pas- 
sion and  intellect,  as  though  thought  and  emotion 
were  each  isolated  in  its  own  sphere  through  some 
violence  of  will-power.  There  is  no  nervousness  in 
the  nostrils,  and  in  the  pale,  thin,  pointed  hands.  It 
would  be  inaccurate  to  call  him  picturesque.  Pic- 
turesqueness  cannot  survive  the  House  of  Commons. 
But  Van  Dyck  would  have  liked  to  paint  his  head. 

Delightful  as  is  such  a  description,  it  is  marked 
by  one  fault  to  which  attention  must  be  clearly  di- 
rected. The  two  indispensable  obligations  of  the 
new  technic  are  that  stage  descriptions  and  stage 
directions  must  neither  remind  the  reader  of  the 
stage  nor  shatter  the  illusion  of  perfect  objectivity 
by  obtruding  the  personality  of  the  author  between 
the  reader  and  the  dramatic  characters.    Unpardon- 
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able  from  the  latter  standpoint  is  the  typical  Oscar- 
ism:  "Picturesqueness  cannot  survive  the  House 
of  Commons."  And  Wilde  frequently  breaks  the 
first  rule  as  well  by  reminding  the  reader  of  the 
stage  and  its  properties. 


III. 


The  real  discoverer,  as  well  as  the  greatest  master 
of  the  new  technic,  is  Bernard  Shaw.  As  I  pointed 
out  at  some  length  in  his  biography,  Shaw  has  made 
a  genuine  contribution  to  the  art  of  the  drama,  both 
critical  and  constructive.  It  has  been  his  aim  to 
create  not  mere  drama,  but  genuine  literature. 
Through  long  and  cloistral  preoccupation  with  the 
science  and  art  of  dramatic  representation,  Ibsen 
developed  in  supreme  degree  his  faculty  of  stereo- 
scopic imagination.  Writing  to  the  Eeverend  Chris- 
tian Hostrup  in  1888,  he  remarked :  * '  I  hardly  ever 
go  to  the  theatre  here,  but  I  enjoy  reading  a  play 
now  and  then  in  the  evening ;  and  as  I  have  a  power- 
ful imagination  where  anything  dramatic  is  con- 
cerned, I  can  see  everything  that  is  really  natural, 
authentic  and  credible  happening  before  my  eyes. 
The  reading  of  the  play  produces  almost  the  same 
effect  as  its  performance." 

In  the  same  way,  through  his  experience  as  a  con- 
structive dramatist,  and  his  career  as  a  dramatic 
critic,  Shaw  learned  the  secret  of  effecting  the  com- 
plete visualization  of  the  painted  sets  of  the  stage. 
In  the  construction  of  liis  plays  he  has  constantly 
borne  in  mind  the  four  factors  involved :  the  author, 
the  reader,  the  actor,  and  the  auditor.  From  the 
standpoint  of  the  author,  he  has  demonstrated  by 
his  practice  that  the  bar  to  the  publication  of  the 
contemporary  drama  is  the  repulsive  stage  jargon 
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of  the  prompt  book.  From  the  standpoint  of  the 
reader  he  has  demonstrated,  as  a  modern  realist 
basing  his  plays  on  a  ** scientific  natural  history,** 
that  the  secret  of  making  the  modem  play  readable 
is  to  abandon  "acts"  and  ** scenes,"  and  to  endow 
the  play  with  the  finish  and  elaboration  of  the  high- 
est forms  of  contemporary  realistic  fiction.  *  *  Everj- 
thing  that  the  actor  or  the  scene-painter  shows  to 
the  audience  must  be  described — not  technically 
specified,  but  imaginatively,  vividly,  humorously,  in 
a  word,  artistically  described — to  the  reader  by  the 
author.  In  describing  the  scene,  take  just  as  much 
trouble  to  transport  your  reader's  imagination 
as  you  would  in  a  narrative.  Your  imaginary 
persons  must  not  call  'off  the  stage' ;  your  guns  must 
not  be  fired  'behind  the  scenes';  you  must  not  tell 
the  public  that  'part  of  the  stage  is  removed  to  repre- 
sent the  entrance  to  a  cellar.'  It  will  often  strain 
your  ingenuity  to  describe  a  scene  so  that,  though 
a  stage  manager  can  set  it  from  the  printed  descrip- 
tion, yet  not  a  word  is  let  slip  that  could  remind  the 
reader  of  the  footlights.  But  it  can  be  done ;  and  the 
reward  for  the  trouble  is  that  people  can  read  your 
plays — even  actor-managers,  who  suffer  just  as 
much  from  the  deadening,  disillusionizing,  vulgariz- 
ing effect  of  the  old-fashioned  stage  direction  as 
other  people  do." 

The  most  awkward  barrier  to  the  success  of  the 
work  of  a  dramatic  craftsman  is  the  actor.  How 
and  when  shall  the  author  assure  himself  that  his 
intentions  shall  be  adequately  expressed  by  the  his- 
trionic interpreter?  Benedetto  Croce  has  pointed 
out,  in  his  jEsthetic,  that  in  order  to  be  the  true 
critic — that  is  to  say,  the  true  interpreter — one  must 
rise  to  the  level  of  the  creator,  and  in  that  moment 
identify  oneself  with  the  creator.    So  the  actor,  in 
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order  to  interpret  the  designs  of  the  dramatist,  must 
rise  to  the  level  of  the  dramatist  and  for  the  mo- 
ment effect  the  aesthetic  identification.  Many  of 
Ibsen's  plays  on  their  first  and  early  stage  represen- 
tations must  have  been  most  inadequately  acted. 
The  stage  directions  were  insuflQciently  detailed  to 
break  through  the  mechanical  traditions  of  **  char- 
acter-acting."  Even  when  Ibsen  himself  directed 
the  rehearsals  he  was  incapable  of  securing  from 
the  players  the  effects  he  sought.  As  Strindberg 
once  remarked:  ''I  have  heard  that  Norway's  great- 
est dramatist  at  rehearsal  wrote  down  his  directions 
on  paper,  but  that  not  a  single  one  was  ever  fol- 
lowed." In  speaking  of  his  personal  experience  as 
dramatist-producer,  Strindberg  confesses  that  he 
has  often  seen  an  actor  give  an  interpretation  of  a 
role  quite  different  from  his  own  conception  of  the 
character.  *'In  case  the  interpretation  was  con- 
sistently worked  out  I  made  no  alterations  in  it,  but 
let  the  actor  alone.  It  is  better  for  him  to  carry 
out  his  conception  of  the  character,  as  he  has  thought 
it  out  for  himself,  than  for  me  to  shatter  his  creation, 
which  has  both  unity  and  consistency."  I  have  in 
mind  several  instances  in  which,  according  to  his 
confession,  Mr.  Shaw  followed  a  precisely  similar 
course — this,  too,  despite  the  elaborate  exposition 
of  scenic  and  character  description,  of  details  of  in- 
terpretative acting,  which  his  method  supplies.  In  a 
large  sense,  the  new  technic  is  a  sort  of  ''Acting 
Made  Easy";  for  the  dramatist,  out  of  his  own 
imagination,  furnishes  an  infinitude  of  infinitesimal, 
but  essential,  details  for  the  information  of  the  in- 
terpreter. Did  the  dramatist,  the  first  cause  and 
final  arbiter,  not  supply  this  wealth  of  detail,  the 
actor  would  be  obliged  to  supply  it  himself.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that,  in  such  an  event,  the  actor 
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would  supply  it — and  supply  it  wrong.  **  There  is 
the  actor  (who  is  nowadays  the  manager  also)," 
observes  Mr.  Shaw,  "an  exceptionally  susceptible, 
imaginative,  fastidious  person,  easily  put  out  by  the 
slightest  incongruity,  easily  possessed  by  the  slight- 
est suggestion.  His  work  is  so  peculiar  and  im- 
portant; its  delicacy  depends  so  much  on  the  extent 
to  which  a  play  can  be  made  real  to  him  and  the 
technical  conditions  reduced  to  unnoticed  matters  of 
habit ;  above  all,  it  is  so  necessary  to  his  self-respect 
that  the  obligation  he  is  under  to  make  himself  a 
means  to  the  author's  end  should  not  be  made  an 
excuse  for  disregarding  his  dignity  as  a  man,  that  an 
author  can  hardly  be  too  careful  to  cherish  the 
actor's  illusion  and  respect  his  right  to  be  ap- 
proached as  a  professional  man  and  not  merely 
ordered  to  do  this  or  that  without  knowing  why." 

Shaw  is  essentially  a  sociologist.  His  scenic  de- 
scriptions are  not  mere  specifications  of  furniture 
and  scenery.  They  are  actually  essays  in  social 
criticism.  In  like  manner  his  descriptions  of  char- 
acters are  little  vignettes  of  social  as  well  as  indi- 
vidual psychology.  His  stage  directions  are  de- 
signed to  enlighten  the  reader,  and  to  assist  the 
actor  in  the  task  of  interpreting  character.  All  this 
is  quite  as  it  should  be.  The  description  of  the  den- 
tist's operating  room  in  You  Never  Can  Tell,  for 
example,  or  of  Ramsden's  study  in  Man  and  Super- 
man, is  at  once  an  epitome  and  an  arraignment  of  a 
social  era.  A  phase  of  ethical  or  industrial  evolution 
is  compressed  into  an  artistic  snapshot  of  a  parlor. 
Perhaps  no  more  satisfactory  illustration  of  Shaw's 
method,  of  scenic  and  character  description  com- 
bined, is  to  be  found  in  his  plays  than  the  opening  of 
The  Devil's  Disciple: 

At  the  most  wretched  hour  between  a  black  night 
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and  a  wintry  morning  in  the  year  1777  Mrs. 
Dudgeon,  of  New  Hampshire,  is  sitting  up  in  the 
kitchen  and  general  dwelling-room  of  her  farm- 
house on  the  outskirts  of  the  town  of  Websterbridge. 
She  is  not  a  prepossessing  woman.  No  woman 
looks  her  best  after  sitting  up  all  night;  and  Mrs. 
Dudgeon's  face,  even  at  its  best,  is  grimly  trenched 
by  the  channels  into  which  the  barren  forms  and  ob- 
servances of  a  dead  Puritanism  can  pen  a  bitter 
temper  and  a  fierce  pride.  She  is  an  elderly  matron 
who  has  worked  hard  and  got  nothing  by  it  except 
dominion  and  detestation  in  her  sordid  home,  and 
an  unquestioned  reputation  for  piety  and  respecta- 
bility among  her  neighbors,  to  whom  drink  and  de- 
bauchery are  still  so  much  more  tempting  than  re- 
ligion and  rectitude  that  they  conceive  goodness  sim- 
ply as  self-denial.  This  conception  is  easily  extended 
to  others-denial,  and  finally  generalized  as  cover- 
ing anything  disagreeable.  So  Mrs.  Dudgeon,  being 
exceedingly  disagreeable,  is  held  to  be  exceedingly 
good.  Short  of  flat  felony,  she  enjoys  complete 
license  except  for  amiable  weaknesses  of  any  sort, 
and  is,  consequently ,  without  knowing  it,  the  most 
licentious  woman  in  the  parish  on  the  strength  of 
never  having  broken  the  seventh  commandment  or 
missed  a  Sunday  at  the  Presbyterian  church. 

The  year  1777  is  the  one  in  which  the  passiotis 
roused  by  the  breaking-off  of  the  American  colonies 
from  England,  more  by  their  own  weight  than  their 
own  ivill,  boiled  up  to  shooting  point,  the  shooting 
being  idealized  to  the  English  mind  as  suppression 
of  rebellion  and  maintenance  of  British  dominion, 
and  to  the  American  as  defense  of  liberty,  resistance 
to  tyranny,  and  self-sacrifice  on  the  altar  of  the 
Rights  of  Man.  Into  the  merits  of  these  idealiza- 
tions it  is  not  here  necessary  to  inquire:  suffice  it  to 
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say,  without  prejndice,  that  they  have  convinced 
both  Americans  and  English  that  the  most  high- 
minded  course  for  them  to  pursue  is  for  them  to 
kill  as  many  of  one  another  as  possible,  and  that 
military  operations  to  that  end  are  in  full  swing, 
morally  supported  by  confident  requests  from  the 
clergy  of  both  sides  for  the  blessing  of  God  on  their 
arms. 

Under  such  circumstances  many  other  women  be- 
sides this  disagreeable  Mrs.  Dudgeon  find  them- 
selves sitting  up  all  night  waiting  for  news.  Like 
her,  too,  they  fall  asleep  towards  morning,  at  the 
risk  of  nodding  themselves  into  the  kitchen  fire. 
Mrs.  Dudgeon  sleeps  with  a  shawl  over  her  head,  and 
her  feet  on  a  broad  fender  of  iron  laths,  the  step  of 
the  domestic  altar  of  the  fire-plctce,  with  its  huge 
hobs  and  boiler,  and  its  hinged  arm  above  the  smoky 
mantel-shelf  for  roasting.  The  plain  kitchen  table 
is  opposite  the  fire  at  her  elbow,  with  a  candle  on  it 
in  a  tin  sconce.  Her  chair,  like  all  the  others  in  the 
room,  is  uncushioned  and  unpainted;  but,  as  it  has  a 
round  railed  back  and  a  seat  conventionally  moulded 
to  the  sitter's  curves,  it  is,  comparatively,  a  chair  of 
state.  The  room  has  three  doors,  one  on  the  same  side 
as  the  fire-place,  near  the  corner,  leading  to  the  best 
bedroom;  one,  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  opposite  wall^ 
leading  to  the  scullery  and  washhouse;  and  the  house 
door,  with  its  latch,  heavy  lock,  and  clumsy  wooden 
bar,  in  the  front  wall,  between  the  window  in  its 
middle  and  the  corner  next  the  bedroom  door.  Be- 
tween the  door  and  the  ivindow  a  rack  of  pegs  sug- 
gests to  the  deductive  observer  that  the  men  of  the 
house  are  all  away,  as  there  are  no  hats  or  coats  on 
them.  On  the  other  side  of  the  window  the  clock 
hangs  on  a  nail,  tvith  its  white  wooden  dial,  black 
iron  weights,  and  brass  pendulum.    Between  the 
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clock  and  the  corner  a  hig  cupboard,  locked,  stands 
on  a  dwarf  dresser  full  of  common  crockery. 

On  the  side  opposite  the  fire-place,  between  the 
door  and  the  corner,  a  shamelessly  ugly  black  horse- 
hair sofa  stands  against  the  wall.  An  inspection  of 
its  stridulous  surface  shows  that  Mrs.  Dudgeon  is 
not  alone.  A  girl  of  sixteen  or  seventeen  has  fallen 
asleep  on  it.  She  is  a  wild,  timid-looking  creature 
vjith  black  hair  and  tanned  skin.  Her  frock,  a  scanty 
garment,  is  rent,  weather  stained,  berrystained,  and 
by  no  means  scrupulously  clean.  It  hangs  on  her 
with  a  freedom  which,  taken  with  her  brown  legs  and 
bare  feet,  suggests  no  great  stock  of  underclothing. 

Suddenly  there  comes  a  rapping  at  the  door,  not 
loud  enough  to  wake  the  sleepers.  Then  knocking 
which  disturbs  Mrs.  Dudgeon  a  little.  Finally  the 
latch  is  tried,  whereupon  she  springs  up  at  once. 

Excellent  illustrations  of  stage-directions,  solely 
designed  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the  reader  in 
understanding  the  situation,  the  actor  in  interpret- 
ing the  role,  are  found  in  this  same  play; 

[Judith  smiles,  implying  ''How  stupid  of  me!"] 

BuRGOYNE.  [To  Dudgeon:]  "By  the  way,  since 
you  are  not  Mr.  Anderson,  do  we  still — eh.  Major 
Swindon?"    [Meaning,  ''do  we  still  hang  him?"] 

It  is  regrettable,  in  view  of  Mr.  Shaw's  admirable 
effort  to  achieve  a  new  form  of  technic,  that  he 
has  fallen  into  one  unpardonable  error.  A  certain 
piquancy  in  the  reading,  perhaps,  derives  from 
Shaw's  practice  of  speaking,  in  his  descriptions,  in 
his  own  person.  Perhaps,  too,  a  certain  laxity  might 
be  granted  in  comedy  which  would  be  forbidden  in 
the  serious  drama.  But  to  the  dramatist,  realistic 
in  spirit,  who  avowedly  founds  his  characters  on  a 
** genuinely  scientific  natural  history,"  there  is  no 
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legitimate  excuse  for  obtruding  the  refractory  lens 
of  his  own  temperament  between  the  reader  and 
the  characters  of  the  drama.  In  The  Devil's  Disciple 
Shaw  appeals  to  history  thus : 

[**.  .  .  Mrs.  Dudgeon,  now  an  intruder  in  her  own 
home,  stands  erect,  crushed  by  the  weight  of  the  law 
on  women. — For  at  this  time,  remember,  Maby 
WoLLSTONECRAFT  is  as  yct  Only  a  girl  of  eighteen, 
and  her  Vindication  of  the  Rights  of  Women  is  still 
fourteen  years  off."] 

The  single  word,  ** remember,"  conjures  up  the 
figure  of  the  social  philosopher,  Shaw,  lecturing  to 
us  with  critical  forefinger  upraised.  It  is  the  out- 
worn method  of  the  novelist,  with  his  discursive 
moralizings  addressed  to  the  ''Gentle  Reader."  In 
Man  and  Superman,  a  direct  allusion  to  the  drama 
itself,  Shaw's  besetting  sin,  is  conspicuous: 

How  old  is  Roebuck!  The  question  is  important 
on  the  threshold  of  a  drama  of  ideas;  for  under  such 
circumstances  everything  depends  on  whether  his 
adolescence  belonged  to  the  sixties  or  to  the  eighties. 


He  {Mr.  Robinson)  must,  one  thinks,  be  the  jeune 
premier;  for  it  is  not  in  reason  to  suppose  that  a 
second  such  attractive  male  figure  should  appear  in 
one  story. 

Numerous  illustrations  might  be  cited  of  this 
fault — that  of  importing  into  the  contemporary 
English  drama  that  pleasing  fault  of  pre-realistic 
English  fiction:  imperfect  objectivity.  The  sub- 
jective note  is  an  intruder  in  all  truly  realistic  liter- 
ature of  narration.  The  aim  of  the  new  technic  is 
to  create  a  perfectly  objective  illusion  for  the  pic- 
ture-frame stage,  imaginatively  for  the  reader  as 
well  as  actually  for  the  spectator.    If  the  dramatist 
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is  self-conscious  his  characters  step  ont  of  the  frame 
and  shatter  the  illusion.  The  new  dramatist,  notably 
Shaw,  has  performed  a  genuine  service  to  literature 
in  making  the  reader  forget  that  his  characters  are 
fictions  of  the  stage ;  but  he  sometimes  cancels  that 
service  in  destroying  the  illusion  he  has  striven  to 
create  by  reminding  us  that  these  characters  are 
merely  the  puppets  of  his  own  brain. 

IV. 

The  consequences  which  shall  inevitably  result 
from  the  practice  of  publishing  plays  in  English- 
speaking  countries  are  destined  to  be  momentous 
and  far-reaching.  In  the  principal  countries  of 
Europe  the  publishing  of  plays  is  as  much  a  busi- 
ness as  the  publishing  of  other  forms  of  literature. 
Indeed,  the  drama  is  recognized  in  Europe  as  an 
integral  branch  of  literature,  as  legitimate  a  form 
of  art-expression  as  the  novel,  the  short-story  or 
the  sonnet.  The  consequence,  of  highest  significance 
for  English-speaking  countries,  of  the  publishing  of 
plays  is  the  cultivation  and  creation  of  a  trained 
body  of  theater-goers,  rendered  expert  in  the  art 
and  science  of  judging  plays  through  reading  them. 
From  the  modem  standpoint,  there  is  one  new  con- 
ception of  the  ideal  spectator:  the  intelligent  thea- 
ter-goer who  reads  plays.  The  man  or  woman  who 
acquires  the  habit  of  reading  plays  gradually  devel- 
ops considerable  critical  faculty  in  judging  plays  on 
their  true  merits,  not  only  as  literature,  as  "closet 
drama,"  but  as  drama  designed  for  stage  produc- 
tion. There  is  a  gradual  cultivation  of  the  stereo- 
scopic imagination,  the  faculty  of  visualizing  the 
dramatic  production,  which  arises  from  a  perusal 
of  the  printed  play.    The  reader  learns  intuitively 
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to  put  himself  in  the  place  of  the  dramatist,  to  grasp 
the  dramatic  conception  of  the  piece,  and  to  analyze 
the  emotional  reactions  in  himself.  He  learns  to 
test  the  validity  and  worth  of  the  sensations  aroused 
in  him  by  the  play,  unconfused  by  the  subconscious 
pressure  of  the  crowd-sense  present  in  the  theater 
itself.  Carried  off  his  feet  in  the  theater  by  a  wave 
of  sentiment  induced  by  the  collective  conscious- 
ness, he  may  discover  afterwards,  on  perusal  of  the 
printed  play,  that  theatrical  effects  attained  in  the 
playhouse  stand  revealed  in  the  cold  accusatory 
print  as  having  been  achieved  by  means  essentially 
cheap  and  unworthy.  The  reader  acquires  thus 
some  modicum  of  the  true  critical  and  aesthetic  sense. 
After  seeing  a  piece  in  the  theater  he  learns  to  ask 
himself,  after  the  manner  of  Sainte  Beuve :  * '  Was 
I  right  to  be  pleased?  Could  I  have  laughed  here, 
applauded  there,  wept  real  tears  over  such  cheap, 
manufactured  pathos?  To  think  that  I  should  have 
been  thrilled,  moved,  stirred  by  such  patent  tricks, 
such  banal  sentiment !  Never  again ! ' '  Thus  comes 
about  a  gradual  readjustment  of  standards,  cultiva- 
tion of  the  powers  of  imagination,  elevation  of  the 
criteria  of  criticism.  The  inanities  of  the  fashion- 
able society  comedy,  the  gross  improbabilities  of 
melodrama,  the  artificialities  of  the  machine-made 
piece  after  a  time  begin  to  pall  upon  and  to  disgust 
the  cultivated  reader  of  plays.  After  the  deep  real- 
ity and  enfranchising  veracity  of  The  Wild  Duck 
one  sickens  with  disgust  over  the  vapid  pruriency 
of  The  Spring  Chicken. 

Ultimately,  the  influence  thus  wrought  upon  the 
play-going  public  reacts  in  the  most  direct  and  bene- 
ficial way  upon  the  drama  itself.  Such  cultivated 
intelligences,  such  ideal  spectators,  reject  in  the 
theater  itself  plays  which  obviously  do  not  measure 
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up  to  the  high  standards  inculcated  in  them  by  the 
reading  of  the  best  plays.  A  public  thus  enlight- 
ened becomes  vastly  more  exigent  than  before  in  its 
demands  for  higher  and  higher  forms  of  dramatic 
art.  This  public  thus  comes  in  time  to  embody  a 
species  of  collective  criticism.  The  dramatist  and 
the  actor,  as  a  direct  consequence  of  the  enlighten- 
ment of  the  public  by  the  highest  types  of  dramatic 
art,  react  to  this  new  pressure,  and  are  forced  to 
higher  standards  of  craftsmanship  and  dramaturgy. 
No  longer  will  the  dramatist  be  able  to  *'hide  a  pov- 
erty of  ideas  behind  the  riches  of  theatrical  produc- 
tion, or  sterility  of  imagination  behind  the  stage 
carpenter,  or  defective  characterization  behind  the 
resourceful  genius  of  the  actor."  No  longer  will 
the  actor  be  able  to  substitute  flashy  characteriza- 
tion for  the  temperamental  personality  projected 
by  the  dramatist,  or  to  obscure  the  author's  intent 
through  specious  histrionic  tricks.  The  dramatist 
is  ultimately  forced  towards  impeccable  technic, 
deeper  characterization,  greater  consistency  of 
ideas,  more  authentic  emotional  denotement.  The 
actor  is  ultimately  forced  towards  more  adequate 
impersonation,  greater  naturalness,  superior  forms 
of  characterization  and  interpretation.  Thus  the 
mutual  action  and  interaction  between  the  enlight- 
ened public,  on  the  one  hand,  the  dramatist,  and, 
incidentally,  the  player,  on  the  other,  tend  towards 
the  persistent  elevation  of  the  drama,  the  improve- 
men  of  the  art  of  acting,  and  the  creation  of  a  more 
intelligent,  more  critical,  more  cultivated  play-going 
public. 

The  works  of  the  greater  dramatists,  both  on  the 
stage  and  in  the  study,  create  the  very  taste  indis- 
pensable for  the  advancement  of  the  arts  of  the 
drama  and  of  the  theatre.    And,  in  return,  the  taste 
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thus  created  forces  the  drama  up  to  the  standards 
set  by  the  highest  masters  of  the  art.  One  of  the 
greatest  instrumentalities  in  achieving  this  pro- 
gressive evolutional  advance  of  the  drama,  with  all 
its  implications,  is,  and  will  more  effectively  be  rec- 
ognized to  be,  the  publication  of  plays. 

Archibald  Hendebson. 


VANISHING   TROUBADOUES. 

It  was  a  day  in  June,  cool,  misty,  fragrant  with 
sweet  English  rain.  We  had  reached  the  brow  of 
Harrow's  Hill  and  had  sat  down  before  the  King's 
Head  Inn.  What  a  long  tragic  procession  of  princes 
and  commoners  had  paused  in  that  self-same  spot! 
We  were  alone,  yet  not  alone.  Only  the  twittering 
of  swallows  disturbed  the  peace;  yet  a  thousand 
ghostly  voices  shrieked  an  oratorio  of  the  dead. 
The  brick-paved  courtyard,  the  mullioned  windows, 
the  oaken  table  where  we  sat  could  not  have  been 
altered  in  two  hundred  years.  We  were  sure  of  it, 
and  presently  convinced  all  the  more  that  nothing 
had  been  changed  when  a  two-wheeled  wooden  cart, 
donkey-drawn,  crept  slowly  up  the  roadway  and 
poured  from  its  canopied  interior  two  troubadours. 

Troubadours — in  our  year  of  grace  1913!  Mot- 
ley-garbed, full-throated,  roystering  troupers  they 
were,  indeed,  yet  licensed  under  the  law  of  the  land 
to  sing  and  to  interpret  such  ballads  and  writings 
of  their  own  composition  as  did  not  affront  English 
morals  or  bring  ill-repute  upon  English  manners. 
*'0,  river  of  life,  I  am  restless  as  thee; 
The  springtide  of  life  will  not  come  back  to  me," 
piped  the  shrill  feminine  voice  of  Pierrette,  as 
eagerly  Pierrot  doffed  his  cap  and  humbly  besought 
a  penny. 

'*Who  is  this  poor  wandering  poet  who  kneels  at 
one's  feet  and  who  thanks  one  humbly  for  a  cop- 
per?" whispered  a  stranger. 

"He  is  a  gnome  who  leaps  out  of  the  nowhere  to 
vanish  presently  into  the  nothing,"  replied  an  inn 
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lounger,  as  he  sipped  his  cider  and  pulled  at  a  long, 
meditative  pipe. 

Poor  Pierrot !  Were  he  to  hear  that  dubious  trib- 
ute to  his  art  his  simple  heart  would  burst  with  the 
agony  of  unappreciated  genius.  For  is  he  not  a 
registered  performer!  Has  he  not  his  guild  just 
like  all  other  organized  workers  in  the  world!  He 
is  a  relic  of  another  age,  indeed — a  memory,  as  it 
were,  of  a  dead  civilization.  He  is  a  rare  and  un- 
usual sight,  becoming  rarer  as  generation  after  gen- 
eration rolls  away.  Pierrot  is  vanishing,  but  he  is 
Pierrot  still — romantic,  tender,  asking  little  more 
out  of  life  than  food  and  lodging,  giving  in  his  turn 
a  quip,  a  jest,  a  roundelay,  and  struggling  valiantly 
to  live  against  the  crushing  inroads  of  modem  so- 
phistication. 

It  was  a  holiday — that  misty  June  day — and  the 
town  had  begun  to  push  far  afield.  We  waited ;  for 
somehow  we  knew  that  mysterious  cart,  so  closely 
screened,  hid  greater  things  in  store  for  us  than 
gentle  Pierrot  and  his  singing  mate.  We  had  not 
long  to  speculate ;  for,  having  exhausted  for  himself 
the  bounty  of  the  inn  loungers,  with  a  quick  jest 
Pierrot  vanished  to  give  place  to  the  star  performer 
of  his  little  troupe. 

The  hero  of  the  hour  appeared,  a  tragic  Hyperion 
indeed!  His  dingy  attire — doublet,  jerkin,  hose, 
buskin  and  quilled  cap — might  have  seen  service  in 
a  more  happy  cause.  Sad-eyed,  lean  as  a  hound,  his 
long  curling  hair  touching  his  collar,  this  Macready 
of  the  highway  leaped  majestically  into  the  unspar- 
ing limelight  of  the  noonday  sun. 

"Gi*  us  a  bit  o'  Mathias,"  cried  a  groom  of  the 
inn  stable,  emerging  suddenly  from  the  depths  of 
the  courtyard.  He  tossed  a  sixpence  at  the  toe  of 
one  long  buskin.    Gravely  the  thespian  picked  up 
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the  coin,  carefully  pocketed  it ;  then,  turning  with  a 
great  stride,  as  if  to  cast  from  his  thought  the  miser- 
able hire,  his  deep  melodious  voice  swung  smoothly 
into  the  final  act  of  The  Bells.  For  a  moment  one 
was  transported.  There  was  skill,  sincerity  and 
fervor  in  the  actor's  tones.  Could  this  be  some 
Irving  fallen  from  the  grace  of  the  boards  them- 
selves, strutting  his  final  hours  in  the  heart  of  the 
highway !  Having  finished  his  scene,  he  moved  with 
stateliness,  cap  in  hand,  to  the  little  crowd  which 
had  emerged  from  every  doorway.  He  gathered  up 
a  shilling  or  two. 

*'I  say.  Sir  Henery,"  shouted  the  groom,  "gi*  us 
a  turn  o*  Julius  Ccesar,  will  ye?"  The  crowd 
laughed.  What  could  this  Julius  Ccesar  be?  Surely, 
that  red-topped  imp  was  ''spoofing"  the  poor  vaga- 
bond. With  strange,  unruflfled  dignity  and  a  wan 
smile  the  actor  bowed  acknowledgment  of  the  com- 
mand and  swung  easily  into  the  forum  scene,  his 
voice  ringing  through  the  fringe  of  noble  trees  with 
the  impassioned  ardor  of  Antony  himself.  Again 
there  followed  a  shower  of  coppers  and  small  bits  of 
silver. 

*'I  say.  Sir  Henery;  ever  heard  o'  Hamlet f* 
shouted  the  persistent  groom  in  a  kind  of  challenge. 

The  thespian  smiled,  with  a  flash  of  delight  in  his 
somber  eyes.  Ever  hear  of  Hamlet,  indeed !  It  had 
been  Hamlet,  mayhap,  which  had  won  him  victory 
in  the  old  days,  and  it  had  been  Hafulet  which  had 
been  his  undoing  when  the  fickle  public  had  turned 
to  more  neurotic  fare  and  had  driven  him  forth  to 
nurse  his  wrath  and  his  hunger  in  the  highway. 
Again  the  tragic  voice,  grown  hoarse  from  its  labors 
in  fair  and  foul  weather,  gently  wandered  into  the- 
soliloquy  as  the  actor  settled  himself  upon  a  block 
of  stone  and  seemed  to  live  the  part. 
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Unhappy  Hamlet!  He  lived  again,  indeed — only 
a  little  sadder,  a  little  madder,  a  little  shabbier  than 
ever  I  Even  the  groom  gave  him  the  tribute  of  a 
sympathetic  tear ;  and,  filling  the  jaunty  quilled  cap 
again  half  to  the  brim  with  coppers,  we  sent  him 
strolling  leisurely  on  his  way,  smiling  as  he  tossed 
the  coins,  which  jangled  together  with  sweeter  music 
than  he  had  heard  in  a  fortnight. 

It  was  at  Kew  and  Hammersmith  and  Shepherd 's 
Bush  on  successive  Sundays  that  we  found  such 
strolling  players  performing  in  all  the  dubious  glory 
of  their  faded  trappings  before  excited,  vociferous 
holiday  crowds,  and  winning  unreserved  penny  en- 
thusiasm. On  week  days  every  great  artery  of  Lon- 
don itself  bore  testimony  to  the  fact  that  wandering 
thespians  and  singers  are  still  permitted  by  law  to 
earn  a  living  in  the  open. 

What  would  you  think  if  suddenly  you  were  con- 
fronted at  the  very  door  of  your  hotel  in  Kensington 
or  Bloomsbury  by  a  company  of  masked  musicians 
in  costume  who  had  just  emerged  from  the  depths 
of  a  covered  wagon  and  had  burst  into  an  aria  from 
Carmen,  or  Faust,  or  The  Bells  of  Cornville,  to  the 
accompaniment  of  a  hidden  piano!  The  practical 
mind  at  once  would  leap  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
singers  were  professionals  of  the  theatre  driven  into 
the  streets  by  necessity.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  such 
a  deduction  is  almost  always  incorrect.  These  high- 
way performers  have  rarely  known  any  other  kind  of 
stage  save  the  pavement.  They  are  trained  trouba- 
dours, who  both  sing  and  act,  who  have  lived  their 
whole  lives  in  the  open  and  who  would  not  sacrifice 
their  freedom  for  all  the  opera  houses  in  the  world. 

Again,  there  comes  tripping  along  the  street  an 
acrobat  in  a  clown's  dress  and  a  white- washed  face. 
With  a  cockney  cringe  he  poises  his  grotesque  body 
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on  the  very  tips  of  his  fingers  and  executes  a  can- 
can with  his  feet  in  the  air.  Along  comes  a  tumbler, 
gaily  attired  in  crimson  rags,  who  carries  a  manni- 
kin;  as  he  tosses  the  wooden  figure  recklessly  about 
the  street,  suddenly  the  mannikin,  with  mirac- 
ulous speech,  protests  from  the  gutter.  For  your  tum- 
bler is  a  ventriloquist  as  well,  and  his  performance 
frequently  would  do  credit  to  irreproachable  perform- 
ers of  the  vaudeville  stage.  Then  there  is  the  cockney 
singer  of  comic  ballads,  the  little,  undersized  rat  of 
a  man  who  comes  from  the  Whitechapel  district  and 
who  has  a  nasty  vocabulary  to  toss  about  if  you 
hesitate  to  drop  a  coin  into  his  cap.  But  his  song 
and  his  wit !  In  that  lies  the  very  soul  of  his  people. 
His  merry  wink,  his  swift  flashes  of  fun,  the  very 
vulgarity  of  his  allusions  are  an  interesting  com- 
mentary on  the  inherent  dramatic  instincts  of  his 
class.  Along  may  hobble  a  one-legged  veteran  with 
a  trained  dog,  or  a  dwarf  magician  who  does  leger- 
demain, or  a  jig-dancer  who  whirls  and  twists  him- 
self with  the  abandon  of  a  coryphee,  or  a  rapid-fire 
cartoonist  who  sketches  in  chalk  on  the  pavement, 
or  an  imitator  of  celebrities  who  does  a  reminder  of 
Sir  Henry  Irving,  or  Sir  Herbert  Tree,  or  Harry 
Lauder,  and  who  finally  does  an  imitation  of  himself 
imitating  all  three. 

But  the  Romany  showman  with  his  Punch  and 
Judy  cart  is  the  truest  memento  of  early  Georgian 
days  amongst  them  all.  One  Powell  introduced 
Punch  into  England  in  the  reign  of  the  second 
George.  Since  then  he  has  flourished  with  a  bril- 
liancy that  has  dimmed  the  luster  even  of  the  orig- 
inal Punchinello.  It  has  been  said  the  immortal 
Punch  can  never  die;  he  will  remain  a  universal 
hero  while  youth  lives  to  laugh.  But  the  true  rea- 
son of  this  romantic  hero's  immortal  career,  his 
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■andying  fame  and  his  perennial  youth  lies  in  the 
fact  that  he  keeps  abreast  of  the  times.  He  mirrors 
the  foibles  and  the  follies  of  every  age.  To  this 
very  hour  he  still  makes  his  appeal  with  the  sublim- 
est  worship  of  fashion.  In  a  word,  he  appears  to- 
day as  a  satirist. 

'*Hi,  lidies  an'  gents,  'ere's  yer  chanst;  come  on, 
now;  don't  yer  hang  back  I  Hits  only  ha'penny  a 
peep,  bla'  me!  Hit's  the  chanst  o'  yer  life  ter 
mingle  with  the  royal  set ! " 

Thus  rose  the  voice  of  the  coddler  as  he  planted 
his  booth  off  Haymarket,  close  to  His  Majesty's 
Theatre.  Inside  that  historic  playhouse  Sir  Herbert 
Tree  was  nightly  giving  his  flamboyant  performance 
of  Henry  VIII,  while  Punch,  the  high-browed  cynic, 
was  presenting  on  the  pavement  his  own  version  of 
the  play,  called  Henry  XVIII.  It  was  all  right,  he 
told  us,  for  the  ordinary  run  of  fat-heads  and  low- 
brows to  sit  through  a  long-winded  play  by  tiresome 
William,  but  he  had  entirely  rewritten  Shakespeare, 
cut  out  superfluous  verbiage,  inane  twaddle,  sole- 
cisms, barbarisms,  Baconian  puzzles,  hidden  mean- 
ings, obsolete  philosophy,  and  had  brought  the  bard 
down  to  date.  Now  he  meant  to  give  us  the  very 
essence  of  concentrated  twentieth  century  Shakes- 
peare, hot  off  the  griddle.  Up  rolled  the  cambric 
curtain  and  out  strutted  Punch  as  the  **  Merry  Mon- 
arch." His  Majesty  held  a  beauty  show  and  his 
eight  wives  were  duly  marshaled  out  and  told  in 
turn  that  they  might  vote,  if  they  wished.  Seven 
shrewdly  rejected  the  ballot,  but  the  final  one  held 
out,  eager  to  grasp  it.  It  was  unhappy  Anne  Boleyn 
who  longed  for  liberty.  To  the  consternation  of  the 
assembled  royal  family  Henry  decided  that  the 
seven  crafty  ones,  being  worthy  English  wives, 
might  continue  to  live,  but  that  Anne,  whom  he  had 
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observed  was  becoming  obnoxious  in  other  ways, 
must  be  beheaded.  The  executioner  appeared  and 
was  about  to  cut  off  Anne's  head  when  the  ax 
slipped  and,  striking  the  Merry  Monarch  in  the  face, 
decapitated  him  instead. 

To  any  idle  observer  the  little  burlesque  drowned 
in  a  storm  of  applause  and  jeering  comment  meant 
little  more  than  the  idle  nonsense  of  an  idle  jester. 
To  those,  however,  who  took  the  trouble  to  analyze 
the  plot,  to  extract  the  symbolic  meaning  in  its 
satire,  it  resolved  itself  into  an  adroit,  daring  and 
revolutionary  commentary  on  one  significant  phase 
of  the  political  situation  in  England  to-day.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  any  journal,  even  under  the  cover 
of  humor,  would  dare  publish  a  cartoon  of  a  situa- 
tion so  bold  and  so  fertile  with  meaning.  Yet  Punch 
stands  unmolested  just  off  one  of  the  greatest  thor- 
oughfares in  the  world,  shouting  out  meriy  defiance 
to  all  established  institutions.  He  no  longer  makes 
his  appeal  to  the  young  and  the  unsophisticated. 
Under  his  motley  cloak  there  burns  a  set,  deter- 
mined purpose.  He  has  caught  up  the  hungry  cry 
of  the  soap-box  demagogues  of  Hyde  Park  Corner 
and  he  wonders  noisily  why  a  mad  people  let  mad 
politicians  sweep  them  to  their  doom.  Only  Punch 
is  more  subtle  than  your  demagogue,  more  diplo- 
matic than  some  hireling  of  the  throne  itself.  He 
never  browbeats;  he  merely  hints  and  slyly  jests. 
One  may  hear  his  shrill  voice  punctuating  the  din 
of  traffic  in  the  Edgeware  Road  with  an  amusing 
comment  on  the  Premier's  disjointed  nose,  on  the 
frenzied  excitability  of  the  potato-fed  Green  Neck- 
ties (the  Irish  Nationalists)  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, on  Mrs.  Pankhurst's  ability  to  feed  the  flames, 
on  the  imbecility  of  the  newest  peer.  Though  the 
suffragists,  Lloyd-George  and  the  Nationalists  come 
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in  for  the  lion's  share  of  pavement  abuse,  Punch 
never  fails  to  seize  an  opportunity  to  subject  the 
quaking  Lords  to  ridicule. 

The  showman  writes  his  own  satires  and  almost 
invariably  bases  the  action  on  some  well-known 
classic.  A  remarkable  burlesque  performed  in  a 
booth  in  Euston  Eoad  revealed  unusual  knowledge 
and  skill  in  matters  both  literary  and  political.  The 
plot  of  Moliere's  Learned  Ladies  had  been  adapted, 
the  names  of  Lloyd-George  and  various  militant 
suffragists  substituted  for  the  original  characters, 
and  the  whole  enacted  under  the  title.  Salvia's  Nose, 
or  Whi/  She  Tossed  the  Hatchet. 

This  business  of  marching  abreast  of  the  times, 
however,  is  often  extremely  painful  to  the  show- 
man's artistic  taste  and  sensibilities.  He  will  ear- 
nestly explain  that  it  is  only  commercial  acumen  on 
his  part;  for  the  debased  tone  of  public  taste  has 
driven  him  to  the  realm  of  farce  and  burlesque  to 
find  merely  a  decent  living.  Deep  down  in  his  heart 
he  vastly  prefers  the  sacred  traditions,  the  little 
antiquated  romance  of  Punch  himself.  He  always 
has  the  old  group  of  characters  hanging  conve- 
niently close  at  hand  on  the  hooks  in  the  lower  half 
of  his  booth  under  the  stage.  There  he  keeps  the 
historic  equipment  of  twenty  actors,  with  Punch 
himself  amongst  them,  all  slack  and  drooping — not 
one  of  his  social  qualities  remaining.  And  the  show- 
man is  ready  to  present  Le  Roman  de  Polichinelle 
or  Don  Quixote,  or  Le  Combat  de  Cyrano  de  Ber- 
gerac,  or  Le  Cid  at  a  moment's  notice.  And  Le 
Combat  is  no  foolish  burlesque  on  Rostand's  mas- 
terpiece. Ask  this  roving  master  and  his  outside 
man,  "the  coddler,"  where  they  get  their  plays  and 
each  will  tell  you  that  their  vehicles  were  written 
by  Louis,  le  Grand  Monarque,  and  by  some  of  the 
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greatest  masters  of  literature  who  have  lived,  and 
that  Eostand  (whom  they  know  well)  picked  up  his 
inspiration  from  no  less  than  Punch  himself.  No 
doubt  this  imputation  may  be  based  on  truth,  for 
the  legend  of  Le  Combat  has  been  current  in  France 
for  three  hundred  years. 

On  examination  of  the  historic  booth  of  one  show- 
man at  Burton-on-Trent,  it  was  found  that  the  Devil, 
arch-conspirator  and  confederate  of  Punch  in  every 
adventure,  was  conspicuously  absent.  Since  it.  is 
impossible  to  present  accurately  any  adventure  of 
Punch  without  his  fostering  genius,  the  showman 
was  questioned. 

*'I  'ated  ter  do  it,  an'  it  'adn't  ought  ter  be  done, 
but,  ye  see,  I  cawn't  'elp  it,"  he  explained  almost 
tearfully;  "hit's  all  along  o'  these  meddlin'  cur- 
icks!"  Which,  interpreted,  means  that  the  curates 
in  the  various  villages  where  he  had  previously  ap- 
peared had  protested  so  strongly  against  the  ap- 
pearance of  Satan,  who  always  got  the  upper  hand 
in  every  romantic  situation,  that  the  unfortunate 
showman  felt  in  duty  bound  to  yield  to  their  argu- 
ments. Hence,  the  devil  was  tossed  into  the  deep 
sea  and  an  alligator  regretfully  substituted  in  his 
place  as  an  explanation  of  Punch's  almost  miracu- 
lous power  in  overcoming  every  obstacle. 

One  wonders  how  the  showmen  of  the  highway 
manage  to  eke  out  a  living  in  competition  with  the 
formidable  rival  attractions  of  the  modern  theatre, 
the  opera,  the  circus  and  the  cinematograph  shows 
of  the  day.  One  hundred  years  ago  the  cart  per- 
former still  shone  with  dignity  and  lived  in  pros- 
perity. To-day  he  creeps  along  the  roadway  humbly 
and  sadly,  the  tragic  remnant  of  a  brilliant  mid- 
Victorian  past  when  the  very  pavement  bloomed 
with  genius. 
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One  of  those  by-gone  performers  still  lives — lives 
to  breathe  wonderful  tales  of  long  past  glorious 
days  on  the  road  when  he  acted  The  Merry  Wives, 
The  School  for  Scandal,  and  Every  Man  in  His 
Humor,  on  the  greensward  and  from  the  tail  of  his 
cart :  when  he  spent  his  youth  blithefully  as  the  hero 
of  a  merry  band  of  troupers  who  made  the  inns  of  all 
England  ring  with  their  pranks.  To-day  this  for- 
lorn old  man,  William  Burton  by  name,  now  eighty- 
seven  years  of  age,  sits  before  a  little  bamboo  table 
on  a  street  in  the  West  End  of  London  and,  with 
his  devoted  wife  beside  him,  gives  a  penny  show 
with  a  pack  of  cards,  a  few  needles,  and  a  trained 
guinea  pig.  Though  youth  and  prosperity  have  for- 
saken him,  his  tongue  still  patters  in  an  inexhausti- 
ble flow  of  wit.  After  seventy  years  of  labor  this 
patriarch  of  the  road  has  come  to  the  pavements  of 
Kensington  for  chance  coppers. 

**I  find  it  more  difficult  to  get  a  living  every  day,** 
he  confided  gently  and  with  sweet  good-humor.  * '  But 
then,  I  am  getting  old ;  the  fault  is  not  with  the  road. 
I  can  no  longer  blow  life  into  the  lungs  of  Jacques 
or  Falstaff;  I  can  no  longer  perform  the  tricky 
sword  feat  of  cutting  an  apple  in  twain  on  my  wife^s 
forehead.  I  must  content  myself  with  cracking  a 
few  of  the  old  wheezes  and  making  my  little  guinea 
pig  stand  on  his  hind  legs.*' 

''Plucky  old  vagabond!"  sighs  the  questioner,  ad- 
miringly, though  his  sympathy  does  not  unloose  the 
strings  of  his  purse.  For  the  affluent  West  End 
loiterer  is  becoming  more  niggardly  with  his  cop- 
pers every  year.  However,  in  spite  of  the  inhuman- 
ity of  man,  there  is  no  more  cheerful  person  in  all 
England  than  old  Burton.  In  spite  of  its  hardships, 
he  would  venture  again  on  the  road,  had  he  the 
youth  and  the  strength.    He  inclines  now  to  the  soci- 
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ety  of  his  own  kind,  and  there  are  two  districts  in 
London  where  whole  colonies  of  pavement  perform- 
ers live,  maintain  themselves,  marry,  and  train  their 
children  for  the  road.  Here  he  will  end  his  days, 
poor  in  purse  but  rich  in  memories. 

For  two  hundred  years  the  itinerant  actor  has 
been  viewed  as  a  rogue  living  outside  the  pale  of 
the  law.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  licensed  itinerant 
showmen,  actors  and  troubadours  of  all  kinds  have 
never  infringed  any  law  by  giving  public  perform- 
ances. It  is  a  misconception  of  the  meaning  of  the 
original  law  which  came  to  heap  upon  their  heads 
the  hated  opprobrium  of  vagabondage,  roguery  and 
vagrancy.  ,  The  statute  law  on  this  subject  is  not 
without  interest.  Briefly,  it  stands  thus:  By  39 
Eliz.  c.  4,  it  was  enacted,  ''that  all  persons  calling 
themselves  schollers  going  abroad  begging  ...  all 
idle  persons  using  subtile  craft  or  fayning  them- 
selves to  have  knowledge  of  phisiognomye,  palm- 
estry,  or  other  like  crafty  science ;  ...  all  fencers, 
bearwards,  common  players  of  interludes  and  min- 
strels wandering  abroad;  all  juglers,  tinkers,  ped- 
lars and  petty  chapmen  wandering  abroad  .  .  .  shall 
be  taken,  adjudged  and  deemed  rogues,  vagabonds, 
and  sturdy  beggars,  and  shall  sustain  such  payne 
and  punyshment  as  by  this  act  is  in  that  behalf  ap- 
pointed.** 

Such  "payne  and  punyshment"  was  as  follows: 
**to  be  stripped  naked  from  the  middle  upwards,  and 
shall  be  openly  whipped  until  his  or  her  body  be 
bloudye  ..." 

This  statute  was  repealed  by  13  Anne  c.  26  with 
the  formation  of  a  new  law  giving  confinement  in  a 
house  of  correction  as  an  alternative  of  the  whip- 
ping-post. 17  Geo.  II.  c.  5  repeals  a  previous  statute 
of  the  same  king  which  had  repealed  the  statute  of 
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Anne  and  provides  that  "all  common  players  of 
interludes  and  all  persons  who  shall  for  hire,  gain 
or  reward  act,  represent,  or  perform  any  interlude, 
tragedy,  comedy,  opera,  play,  farce,  or  other  enter- 
tainment of  the  stage,  not  being  authorized  by  law, 
shall  be  deemed  rogues  and  vagabonds  within  the 
true  meaning  of  the  act." 

This  act  of  George  II.  has  finally  been  repealed 
and  the  law  is  regulated  by  5  Geo.  IV.  c.  83,  which 
makes  no  mention  of  actors,  who  are,  therefore,  now 
wholly  quit  of  this  odious  imputation. 

Lucy  Fbance  Piebcb. 


THE  TEMPLE  OF  A  LIVING  AET. 

BEING  A  PLEA  FOR  AN  AMERICAN  ART  THEATRE  IN  A 

LETTER  TO  THEODORE  B.  HINCKLEY,  ESQ., 

EDITOR  OF  '  '  DRAMA. '  ' 

S.  8.  Minnehaha, 

September  3,  1913. 
Dear  Ballou: — 

When  with  your  customarily  bland  cunning  you 
bribed  me  by  the  promise  of  a  cheque  to  write 
you  an  article  on  * '  The  Ideals  and  Accomplishments 
of  Little  Theatres''  (the  italicized  insult  was  yours), 
you  knew  on  the  one  hand  that  I  was  totally  lacking 
in  that  type  of  moral  austerity  which  alone  is  able 
to  resist  the  dovelike  sweetness  of  your  smile,  and 
on  the  other — though  my  heel  bruise  your  head — 
that  I  should  write  you  a  far  better  article  than  you 
paid  me  for,  as  I  am  about  to  do,  on  a  different  sub- 
ject. The  "Ideals  and  Accomplishments  of  Little 
Theatres"  may  provide  possibly  instructive  and 
probably  entertaining  matter  for  a  future  dramatic 
historian,  but,  till  his  advent  with  tabulated  dates 
and  data,  we  players  may  well  be  left  to  our  game, 
however  poorly  we  play  it,  of  history-making;  so, 
if  would-be  Warwick  turns  scribe  for  the  nonce,  im- 
pute it  less  to  your  promise  than  to  your  smile,  and 
less  even  to  your  smile  than  to  the  insufficiencies  of 
shuffle-board,  an  abominable  game,  particularly  on 
the  Atlantic,  where  dignity — ^I  repeat  dignity — de- 
mands its  proper  repose.  You  remember  your  last 
voyage. 

It  is  nearly  half  a  generation  since  Laura  Dainty 
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Pelham  established  the  Hull-House  Players  and  laid 
the  first  foundation  stone  in  America  of  what  is 
known  here  as  the  Little  Theatre,  in  England  as  the 
Repertory  Theatre,  movement.  Our  future  dramatic 
historian  may,  perhaps,  be  able  to  explain  the  dif- 
ference in  names;  he  will  certainly  record  the  fact 
that  Chicago  was  the  first  city  in  America  where  the 
movement  came  into  active  being,  not  only  with  the 
work  of  Mrs.  Pelham,  but  also,  a  few  years  later, 
with  the  plucky  and  thorough  pioneering  of  Don- 
ald Robertson  and  the  earliest  experiments  of  The 
Chicago  Theatre  Society,  which  were  none  the  less 
interesting  and  profitable  for  their  being  tempo- 
rarily abortive.  It  was  some  time  after  this  before 
the  Eastern  States  showed  any  activity,  with  the 
honorable  exception  of  the  Boston  "Amateurs,"  an 
early  organization;  in  New  York,  eventually,  Win- 
throp  Ames  tried  and  failed  to  establish  the  New 
Theatre  on  a  sound  basis  but  succeeded  with  his 
Little  Theatre,  which  was  followed  by  Holbrook 
Blinn's  Grand  Guignolese  at  the  Princess;  in  Bos- 
ton, Professor  Baker  paved  the  way  for  Mrs.  Ly- 
man Gale  and  her  Toy  Theatre,  one  of  the  most 
promising  dramatic  organizations  in  the  country; 
and,  more  recently,  the  Philadelphia  Little  Theatre 
has  been  started  by  Mrs.  Beulah  Jay,  and  the  Wash- 
ington Playhouse  by  Preston  Gibson,  while  later  ex- 
periments in  the  Middle  West,  the  birthplace  and 
inevitable  home  of  native  dramatic  art,  are  so  many 
that  only  the  names  of  a  few  need  be  mentioned, 
such  as  the  Wisconsin  Dramatic  Society,  under  Pro- 
fessor Dickinson ;  the  Milwaukee  Little  Theatre,  un- 
der Mrs.  James  A.  Stewart;  and  the  Players*  Club 
of  St.  Louis;  Chicago  remaining,  by  far,  the  most 
active  centre,  with  the  Hull-House  Players,  the  Chi- 
cago Theatre  Society,  the  Drama  Club  of  Evanston 
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and  its  remarkable  offshoot,  the  Drama  League  of 
America,  the  Playhouse  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur 
Aldis,  and  the  Chicago  Little  Theatre. 

By  the  side  of  this  list  may  be  set  another ;  neither 
pretends  to  be  exhaustive  and  from  the  latter  Ibsen 
and  Ibsenite  theatres  have  been  omitted,  since  the 
modem  Little  (or  Repertory)  Theatre  movement  as 
such  is  post-Ibsenite.  The  second  list  starts  in  1887 
from  Antoine's  Theatre  Libre  at  Paris,  and  con- 
tinues, in  1889,  with  the  Berlin  Freie  Buhne  and  its 
galaxy  of  names:  Hauptmann,  Wedekind,  Suder- 
mann  {"que  diahle  .  .  .  ?")  and  Strindberg,  with 
*'Miss  Julia,"  ''Creditors"  and  "The  Father,"  all 
played  before  1893;  a  few  years  later  come  Eein- 
hart's  Kleines  Theater,  Strindberg 's  Theatre  Intime 
at  Stockholm,  some  amazing  productions  at  Munich 
and  Vienna,  and  the  glorious  Seagull  Theatre  of 
Moscow.  Meanwhile,  in  Great  Britain,  Granville 
Barker  and  Bernard  Shaw  were  exploiting  each 
other  and  Shakespeare  at  the  Court  Theatre  and 
later  at  the  Kingsway;  the  Irish  Players  (and  let  it 
be  constantly  kept  in  mind  that  Synge  is  the  greatest 
of  all  modern  dramatists)  were  being  endowed  with 
wisdom  by  Lady  Gregory  and  with  money  by  Miss 
Horniman,  and  the  latter  was  establishing  her  own 
Repertory  Theatre  in  Manchester;  while  the  Stage 
Society,  under  Frederick  Whelen,  was  teaching — 
and  successfully  teaching —  the  British  public  to  rec- 
ognize a  good  play  when  it  saw  one,  with  this  result 
among  many,  that  now  the  English  Repertory  Thea- 
tres and  the  host  of  lesser  stage  societies  which  flat- 
ter the  parent  body  by  their  almost  uniform  success 
are  organizing  themselves  into  a  co-operative  soci- 
ety. Such  an  organization  will  hardly  be  negligible, 
even  commercially,  seeing  that  Berlin  and  Chicago 
are  aware,  even  if  New  York  and  Boston  are  not. 
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of  the  work  that  has  been  done  by  the  theatres  spe- 
cified above,  by  the  Garrick  Players  at  Stockport 
(England's  counterpart  of  the  Hull-House  Players), 
by  Gertrude  Kingston  and  those  working  under  her 
at  the  Little  Theatre  in  London,  and  by  the  Reper- 
tory Theatres  at  Belfast,  Glasgow,  Liverpool  and 
Birmingham,  the  last  a  model  of  all  that  a  Little 
Theatre  should  be,  with  its  one  long  steeply- sloping 
straight  tier  of  five  hundred  seats,  its  austere  deco- 
ration and  design,  and  its  perfectly  lighted  and 
equipped  stage,  reputedly  the  best  of  its  size  in 
Europe.  Yes,  it  is  hardly  likely  to  be  a  negligible 
organization,  even  commercially;  in  fact,  its  tenta- 
cles are  already  touching  Australia  and  America, 
through  the  Stage  Society 's  connection  with  the  Ade- 
laide Repertory  Theatre  in  the  one,  and  its  formal 
affiliation  with  the  Chicago  Little  Theatre  in  the 
other;  the  position  gives  food  for  thought. 

At  present,  however,  it  seems  rather  more  salu- 
tary to  consider  what  is  in  America  today  than  what 
may  be  there  through  organization  tomorrow.  To 
look  those  lists  in  the  face  without  flinching  requires 
courage:  in  the  one,  plays,  playwrights,  producers 
and  theatres  that  are  famous  throughout  Europe 
and  at  least  in  the  Middle  West  of  America ;  in  the 
other  .  .  .  Far  be  it  from  me — how  far  you,  who 
know  me,  know — to  belittle  the  pioneer  work  that  has 
been  and  is  being  done,  the  brave  and  admirable 
spade-work  of  such  men  and  women  as  Donald  Rob- 
ertson and  Anna  Morgan,  but — let  us  face  facts: 
what  net  results  have  we  yet  to  show  ?  Have  we  one 
play  that  will  compare  with  ** Creditors"  in  tech- 
nique, or  with  ''Peer  Gynt"  in  imagination,  or  with 
''Riders  to  the  Sea"  in  both?  Have  we  one  play- 
wright to  put  beside — I  will  not  say  Synge — Gals- 
worthy?   Have  we  one  producer  to  challenge  Gran- 
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ville  Barker?  Have  we  one  repertory  or  experi- 
mental theatre — be  it  private  or  public,  civic  or  mu- 
nicipal— that  is  even  decently  built,  equipped  and 
lighted?  The  last  is  a  foolishly  verbose  question: 
have  we  one  repertory  or  experimental  theatre  that 
is  a  theatre?  Let  me  beg  those  who  will  answer 
*' The  Boss,"  ''The  Yellow  Jacket,"  ''The  Piper," 
"Sheldon,"  "Belasco"  and  "The  Chicago  Little 
Theatre, ' '  to  read  no  further.  Players  I  do  not  men- 
tion ;  how  can  we  have  players  when  we  have  noth- 
ing and  nowhere  for  them  to  play?  (I  am  not  speak- 
ing of  the  commercial  stage ;  that  is  out  of  danger 
now,  convalescent  in  fact,  under  the  gentle  hands 
of  Dr.  Hammond  and  Nurse  Dell.) 

The  present  situation,  then,  is  briefly  this :  that  in 
Europe  there  is  today  a  highly  organized  and  eflfi- 
cient  Art  Theatre  movement  (for  that  is  what  it 
really  is ;  the  number  of  seats  and  performances  is 
incidental),  with  half-a-dozen  playwrights  and  pro- 
ducers of  the  first  order  and  several  score  of  real 
merit,  while  in  America  there  is  not  one  of  even  na- 
tional, far  less  international,  importance.  This  is 
a  plain  statement  of  facts  which  cannot  be  contra- 
dicted by  sincere  and  intelligent  students  of  the  mod- 
em theatre,  though  it  may  conceivably  irritate  dra- 
matic fans.  Now,  however,  I  pass  to  controversial 
ground,  fearfully,  I  confess,  but  consoled  by  the 
thought  of  the  dramatic  fan  this  time  supporting 
me  with  her  massed  legions. 

America  is  naturally,  both  by  climate  and  tem- 
perament, the  most  dramatic  country  in  Western  civ- 
ilization. Not  only  does  it  unconsciously  conduct 
all  its  affairs — commerce,  politics,  education,  agri- 
culture— ^with  an  extraordinary  sense  of  dramatic 
fitness,  an  instinctive  and  almost  infallible  flair  for 
the  tense  situation  and  the  strong  curtain,  but  it  con- 
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sciously  and  articulately  demands  through  its  in- 
numerable dramatic  organizations  its  own  national 
(or  international)  drama  on  its  own  stage.  And  it 
does  not  get  it;  at  least,  it  has  not  got  it — yet. 
There  is  an  enormous  demand,  and  there  is  no  sup- 
ply.   Why? 

I  have  heard  it  answered  that  the  reason  is  that 
we  have  not  the  raw  material — the  potential  stuff 
of  which  plays  are  made  and  the  potential  young 
playwrights,  players  and  producers  to  shape  that 
stuff.  Frankly,  I  do  not  believe  it;  and,  further- 
more, it  seems  to  me  a  foolish  insult  to  American 
history  and  to  the  younger  generation  in  America 
today.  The  South  teems  with  a  racy  life  of  the  soil 
equal  to  any  that  Synge  himself  had  to  his  hand; 
Lincoln  and  Lee  are  heroic  figures,  worthy  of  any 
great  poet  who  can  prove  himself  worthy  of  them; 
and  the  days  of  the  early  settler,  with  all  their  trib- 
utaries of  Indian  folklore  and  legend  and  song,  are 
rich  with  a  wilder  romance  than  ever  even  the  Eliz- 
abethans found  garnered  and  ripening  for  them- 
selves. It  is  not  the  raw  material  we  lack ;  if  any- 
thing we  have  too  much  of  it;  is  it,  then,  that  we 
have  no  one  who  can  handle  that  material  aright, 
no  one  capable  of  writing  the  plays  we  want,  or  pro- 
ducing them,  or  acting  them  ?  To  me  that  is  utterly 
incredible,  not  merely  on  theoretical  grounds  (though 
on  those  alone  a  case  could  be  stated  which  would, 
I  believe,  defy  refutation),  but  from  the  evidence  of 
experience,  from  the  actual  individuals  whom  I  per- 
sonally know  and  know,  moreover,  to  be  potentially 
capable  of  handling  the  raw  material  that  lies  ready 
for  them;  it  is  invidious  to  name  names, — well,  I 
will  be  invidious,  even  though  I  take  my  names,  al- 
most at  random,  from  many  times  their  number, — 
all  American  born  and  bred.    Among  writers  there 
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are  Donald  Breed,  Arthur  Ficke,  Orrick  Johns,  Alice 
Brown  (an  American  Lady  Gregory  manquee) ; 
among  producers  and  directors,  Michael  Carr  and 
Mrs.  Lyman  Gale;  among  players — space  forbids; 
we  have  in  America,  I  sincerely  believe,  the  nat- 
ural makings  of  the  best  players  in  the  world. 
And  yet — and  yet — we  have  no  supply  to  meet  the 
demand.  Given  the  right  circumstances,  every  one 
of  these  men  and  women  would  be  a  Stanley 
Houghton  or  a  Hugo  von  Hoffmansthal,  a  Gilbert 
Cannan  or  a  Lady  Gregory,  a  Basil  Dean  or  a  Miss 
Horniman.  And  not  one  of  them  is.  Why?  What 
are  the  right  circumstances? 

In  the  first  place,  they  are  not  those  of  the  com- 
mercial stage ;  that  is  evident,  for  it,  no  less  than  the 
amateur  and  semi-professional  stage  of  today  in 
America,  has  failed  to  meet  the  demand ;  nor,  I  be- 
lieve,— and  I  think  this  will  surprise  you, — are  they 
exactly  those  of  the  modern  European  Art  Theatre. 
Let  me  explain.  Despite  certain  notable  exceptions, 
the  characteristic  feature  of  the  European  Art  Thea- 
tre during  the  last  decade — things  are  changing  now 
— ^has  been  its  realism;  and  the  American  public, 
thank  God,  does  not  want  realism.  It  may  not  know 
what  it  wants,  but  it  knows  it  does  not  want  that. 
The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  American  public 
is  instinctively  far  too  imaginative  and  artistic  to 
tolerate  for  long  the  realist's  fundamental  fallacy 
that  his  medium  is  an  end  in  itself;  were  it  not  so, 
Gorki  and  Strindberg  would  be  the  most  paying 
authors  on  the  American  stage  instead  of  Cohan  and 
Shakespeare.  Indeed,  there  is  nothing  except  a 
sense  of  patriotism,  not  to  mention  the  experiment's 
inevitable  failure,  to  prevent  any  wealthy  American 
from  importing  a  whole  European  Art  Theatre, 
plays,  playwrights,  producers  and  players,  tomor- 
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row.  Fortunately,  and  very  properly,  the  man  in 
the  street  prefers  baseball  to  Bernard  Shaw.  That 
is  the  most  hopeful  sign  of  the  dramatic  times  in 
America  today. 

Whenever  a  great  epoch  of  popular  art — and 
drama  is  essentially  a  popular  art— has  arisen  in 
the  past,  it  has  always  been  marked  by  two  symp- 
toms; an  artistic  oligarchy,  equal  in  power  to  am- 
bition, and — if  not  a  popular  demand  for — at  least 
a  voluntary  acceptance  of — that  oligarchy's  will  by 
the  intelligent  section  of  the  public.  There  seems  no 
valid  reason  for  assuming  that  these  two  symptoms 
will  not  accompany  the  American  dramatic  era,  when 
and  if  it  comes.  Now,  in  dramatic  America  today 
we  have  artistic  ambition  but  not  power,  popular 
demand  but  not  acceptance;  and  here,  it  seems  to 
me,  lie  the  reasons  for  the  absence  of  a  supply  to 
meet  our  demand  and  the  clue  to  those  right  circum- 
stances which  might  have  transmuted  Clyde  Fitch 
into  a  dramatist.  All  significant  theatrical  experi- 
ments in  America  have  hitherto  been  of  two  kinds, 
either  the  attempt  of  a  financial  oligarchy  (e.  g., 
the  New  Theatre  in  New  York)  or  the  attempt  of 
an  artistic  oligarchy  (e.  g.,  the  Wisconsin  Dramatic 
Society)  to  win  acceptance  for  its  will.  The  first 
kind  of  attempt  has  been  foredoomed  to  failure,  be- 
cause it  has  tried  to  accomplish  by  wealth  what  can 
only  be  accomplished  by  taste;  the  second  kind  of 
attempt,  while  far  more  nearly  successful,  has  not 
yet  succeeded  in  the  smallest  degree  fully,  because 
its  power  has  not  been  equal  to  its  ambition.  In 
the  one  case,  what  has  been  offered  has  not  met 
with  acceptance ;  in  the  other,  it  has  been  impossible 
to  supply  what  has  been  demanded.  It  is  the  old 
story  of  those  with  money  lacking  taste,  and  those 
with  taste  lacking  money;    that  there  have  been, 
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at  times,  a  few  striking  exceptions  to  this  rule  only 
accentuates  its  general  truth  all  over  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  world.  The  matter  is  further  complicated 
by  the  fact  that  even  the  combination  of  taste  and 
money  (given  always  the  popular  demand)  is  not 
sufl&cient  to  establish  an  Art  Theatre;  there  is 
needed  in  addition  a  very  definite  and  highly  spe- 
cialized technical  knowledge.  I  wonder  how  many  of 
the  millionaires  who  endowed  the  New  Theatre 
knew  what  a  dimmer  was,  and  I  wonder  what  Mrs. 
Hybrow  N.  Thusiast,  the  director  of  the  Pure  Pro- 
vincial Players,  would  do  if  she  were  suddenly  told 
that  her  second  border  was  unmasked.  Nor  is  this 
just  a  question  of  stage  jargon ;  the  man  or  woman 
who  would  establish  an  Art  Theatre  that  is  an  Art 
Theatre  and  not  a  pet  rabbit  fed  by  hand,  must  be 
able  to  design  it,  to  ventilate  it,  to  decorate  it,  to 
equip  its  stage,  to  light  it  (and  to  handle  its  lighting 
himself,  or  his  electricians  will  not  listen  to  him), 
to  plan  his  costumes  and  scenery,  aye,  and  at  a  shift 
to  make  them  with  his  own  hand ;  otherwise  his  cos- 
tumer  and  scene-painter,  if  he  be  fool  enough  to  have 
one,  will  do  strange  things  to  send  him  nightmares 
at  dawn  and  terrify  his  wife;  and,  in  addition  to 
all  these  things  which  are  essential,  he  will,  if  he  be 
a  wise  man,  have  the  stage-conventions  of  the  last 
generation  at  his  finger-tips, — not  merely  because 
some  of  them  are  useful  and  most  of  them  deader 
than  Lazarus  and  so  avoidable  with  foresight  and 
a  good  nose, — nor  because,  if  he  does  not  know  them, 
his  players  will  scoff  in  secret  behind  his  back  and  ask 
him  for  a  rise  in  salary  and  suffer  from  that  occipital 
embonpoint,  which  sometimes  afflicts  those  whom  ap- 
parently the  gods  love,  for  they  are  never  heard  of 
more, — nor  even  in  order  that,  when  the  dramatic 
critic  of  The  Mandarin  tells  the  public,  as  he  surely 
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will,  that  this  is  not  acting  but  the  gaucherie  of  col- 
lege students,  he  may  understand  and  hold  his  peace ; 
but  because  he  is  establishing  an  Art  Theatre,  that 
is  to  say,  imposing  a  living  convention  on  a  dead 
one,  so  that  it  is  as  well  for  him  to  know  what  the 
dead  one  was  and  why,  for  example,  Pinero  and 
Sudermann  are  of  it,  while  von  Hoffmansthal  and 
Abercrombie  are  not.  And,  finally,  he  will  know 
not  merely  the  names  of  Njinski  and  Craig  and 
Fortuny  and  half  a  hundred  more,  but  what  they 
have  done,  and,  most  important  of  all,  how  and  why 
they  have  done  it.  And  the  reason  he  must  know  these 
things,  which  the  millionaire  and  the  pauper  dilet- 
tante who  are  dabbling  today  in  the  art  of  the  Ameri- 
can Theatre  do  not  know,  is  that  he  is  establish- 
ing an  Art  Theatre  which  shall  be  the  temple  of  a 
living  art. 

If  you  have  come  with  me  so  far,  you  will  agree, 
I  think,  that  we  know  now  those  right  circumstances 
on  which  I  have  laid  so  much  stress  as  being  neces- 
sary for  the  establishment  of  an  American  Art 
Theatre,  and  if  we  know  them,  we  have  gone  more 
than  half  our  way  toward  getting  them.  It  is  be- 
cause so  many  of  our  dramatic  experimentalists  have 
not  known  exactly  what  they  were  driving  at  that 
they  have  failed.  We  know  then  that  in  the  first  place 
we  must  have  popular  demand,  that  is  to  say,  we 
must  have  about  one  per  cent  of  the  population  go- 
ing to  the  theatre  about  once  a  month  as  a  matter 
of  course  and  preferring  to  enjoy  itself  while  there ; 
I  assure  you  solemnly  that  is  all  popular  demand 
means  in  these  days  of  great  cities,  and  we  have  it ; 
in  fact,  we  have  it  rather  strongly.  We  know  that 
in  the  second  place  we  must  have  men  and  women 
who  are  passionately  eager  and  ambitious  to  gratify 
this  popular  demand,  to  write  plays  and  to  produce 
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plays  and  to  act  plays  that  shall  be  performed  in 
the  American  Art  Theatre  and  bring  them  fame  and 
money,  but  particularly  fame,  honorable  and  worthy 
fame,  the  strongest  of  human  incentives;  and  we 
have  those  men  and  women,  splendid,  clean-limbed, 
clean-minded,  strong-headed,  stout-hearted,  clamor- 
ous young  Americans,  hundreds  and  hundreds  of 
them;  come  to  my  office  any  day  between  ten  and 
five,  and  I'll  show  you  a  few,  afire  to  learn  and  to 
work,  elbowing  the  dilettanti  aside.  {You  need  not 
come  disguised).  And  we  know  that,  lastly,  those 
men  and  women  must  have  power,  power  equal  to 
their  ambition;  that  is  to  say,  they  must  have  the 
natural  ability  to  write,  to  produce,  and  to  act,  and 
in  the  second  place,  they  must  have  the  opportunity 
to  win  fame  and  money,  but  more  particularly  fame, 
by  their  work.  The  ability  they  have ;  they  lack  the 
opportunity. 

Whether  America  shall  have  an  Art  Theatre  that 
is  the  temple  of  a  living  art  depends  entirely  on 
whether  America  ivill  give  these  men  and  women 
their  opportunity,  on  that  and  on  nothing  else. 

How  can  the  opportunity  be  given?  So  far  as 
I  can  see,  there  are  only  two  possible  ways;  but, 
before  I  describe  them,  let  me  try  to  give  you  some 
idea  of  what  I  believe  this  first  American  Art  Thea- 
tre will  be.  Into  the  details  of  the  building  itself 
— a  fireproof  building  that  really  is  proof  against 
fire — I  cannot  go  here  (you  should  have  given  me 
more  space) ;  suffice  it  to  say  that  its  architect  knows 
his  job  and  that  the  severe  simplicity  of  the  straight 
lines  satisfies  even  your  fastidious  eye.  The  audi- 
torium, beautiful  with  something  of  the  beauty  of  a 
Japanese  print  by  Shunyei  and  containing  nothing 
to  distract  the  spectator's  attention  from  the  cen- 
tral point  of  interest,  the  stage,  seats  not  more  than 
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eight  hundred,  for  we  do  not  want  chairs  empty  and 
the  quiet   subtleties   of  pantomime  lost,  nor  less 
than  four  hundred,  for  the  theatre    must   be    big 
enough  not  merely  to  pay,  but  to  give  room  for  he- 
roic acting;  and  every  seat  in  the  house  is  equally 
good.   There  are  no  boxes,  but  there  are  broad  prom- 
enades, and  a  sense  of  spaciousness   and   comfort. 
The  ordinary  price  for  a  seat  is  one  dollar,  but  it 
varies ;  sometimes  it  is  as  low  as  ten  cents ;  we  are 
making  a  home  for  a  popular  art,  not  for  Grand 
Opera.    The  stage  is  modelled  after  the  stages  of 
Munich,  Moscow  and  Birmingham ;  at  present  those 
cannot  be  improved  on,  and  there  is  no  point  in 
squandering  money  even  if  we  have  it  to  squander; 
after  all,  the  whole  secret  of  stage-equipment  lies 
in  having  sufficient    space,    the   proper  appliances 
(only  a  few  are  needed),  and,  most  important  of 
all,   the  right  lighting — installation — there  is  only 
one,  and  Birmingham  is  the  only   theatre   in   the 
Anglo-Saxon  world  that  has  it.    The  dressing  rooms 
are  airy,  spacious  and  convenient,  and  there  are 
enough  of  them,  each  with  its  hot  and  cold  water 
laid  on ;  the  property  room  abuts  on  the  stage, — no 
narrow  winding  stairs   to   promote  accidents   and 
long  waits;    and  there  is  a  large  rehearsal-room 
(one  is  ample  without  Oscar  Hammerstein).     Our 
players  must  be  happy  and  contented ;  so  they  have 
their  library,  their  smoking-room,  their  writing- room 
and  their  little  restaurant,  and  there  is  a  small  dark 
silent  room  with  one  or  two  couches  in  it  where  over- 
tired, overwrought  women  may  escape  for  an  hour 
from  the  director's  tyranny.    And,  if  I  were  build- 
ing this  theatre  and  the  commissioners  would  allow 
me,  there  would  be — wait  a  minute:     I  am  build- 
ing this  theatre,  and  there  are  no  commissioners  in 
mid-ocean — there   are   a   dozen   or   so    residential 
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suites,  each  with  two  rooms  and  a  bath,  for  the  use 
of  the  senior  members  of  the  company  and  staff, 
and  their  rent  reduces  the  rent  of  the  theatre  to  little 
or  nothing. 

There  is  your  theatre  for  you.  Now,  I  suppose 
you  want  to  know  who  play  there  and  what  they  play 
and  to  whom.  Well,  I  will  answer  your  last  question 
first:  they  play  to  average  American  men  and 
women,  without  overmuch  money  or  brains,  but  with 
a  great  deal  of  that  splendid,  pitiful,  underrated 
quality  which  is  common  to  all — ordinary  hu- 
manity; they  play,  in  fact,  to  your  cousins  and  to 
my  aunts  and  to  Mrs.  Lake  Avenue's  cook's  young 
man,  to  store-clerks  and  college  professors  and  club- 
women and  policemen  and  members  of  the  Drama 
League  of  America  and  elevator  boys,  to  all  who  are 
compact,  as  you  and  I  and  they  are  compact,  of 
laughter  and  tears  and  the  divine  childish  gift  of 
"let's  pretend".  .  .  Who  play  to  them?  Amateurs. 
Amateurs  play  to  them  in  Chicago,  as  amateurs 
play  to  them  in  Dublin  and  in  Moscow.  Ah,  that 
surprises  you.  You  knew  that  the  Irish  players  were 
amateurs,  but  you  did  not  know  that  the  world- 
famous  players  of  the  Seagull  Theatre,  Moscow, 
were  amateurs,  too.  And  yet,  if  you  had  thought 
a  little, — forgive  me ! — you  would  have  realized  that 
they  must  have  been*  .  .  .  The  reason  is  fairly  ob- 
vious :  professional  actors  and  actresses,  all  of  them 
incidentally  once  amateurs  themselves,  are  carefully 
trained  in  certain  stage-conventions,  which  after  a 
time  become  second  nature  to  them;  these  conven- 
tions are  different  from  the  new  stage  conventions 
which  the  leaders  of  the  Art  Theatre  movement  are 
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inventing,  and  therefore  those  trained  in  them  are 
not  directly  helpful  to  such  leaders,  just  as  a  man 
trained  in  classics  is  not  directly  helpful  to  a  bridge 
builder;  their  uses  are  different.  And,  just  as  a 
bridge  builder  would  sooner  have  for  pupil  a  boy 
without  any  training  than  a  boy  with  a  training  alien 
to  his  own,  so  the  director  of  an  Art  Theatre  prefers 
to  have  players  without  any  training  (i.e., amateurs) 
than  players  trained  in  an  alien  convention.  More- 
over, the  professional,  so-called,  in  any  walk  of  life, 
usually  works  primarily  for  money,  while  the  ama- 
teur, so-called,  that  is  to  say  the  volunteer,  works 
primarily  for  love  of  the  work.  If  you  are  still  un- 
convinced, ask  Lady  Gregory  what  she  thinks,  next 
time  she  comes  to  Chicago;  but  don't  blame  me  if 
she  sharpens  her  tongue  on  you  for  a  wall-eyed, 
three-mealed,  bat-brained  second  cousin  to  a  sal- 
aried dramatic  critic. 

All  laborers,  however,  including  the  volunteer 
(and  the  dramatic  critic),  are  worthy  of  their  hire, 
and  our  amateur  players  are  paid,  though — with 
forethought  and  intention — paid  little.  They  serve 
their  three  or  four  or  five  years  of  strict  and  thor- 
ough apprenticeship,  for  which  they  neither  give 
nor  receive  payment, — (incidentally,  the  eye  of  the 
needle  is  an  archway  to  a  camel  compared  with  the 
stage  door  of  our  Art  Theatre  to  the  dramatic  as- 
pirant; work  and  ability  are  the  latter 's  only 
keys), — and  then  they  are  promoted  to  the  regu- 
lar company,  where  they  receive  a  living  wage  un- 
der an  annual  contract ;  their  pay  increases  j^ear  by 
year,  slowly ;  and  in  due  process  of  time  they  become 
entitled  to  pensions,  under  a  contributory  scheme. 
All  the  employes  of  the  theatre,  director  and  busi- 
ness manager  included,  are  paid  on  this  basis,  and 
all  receive  a  percentage  of  the  theatre's  receipts; 
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but  no  single  salary  ever  exceeds  $5,000  in  any  one 
year  (nor  falls  below  $500),  not  even  at  the  height 
of  the  theatre's  fame  and  financial  prosperity;  for 
it  is  a  point  of  honor  with  our  players  to  be  artists 
first  and  last  and  always,  and  shopkeepers  never; 
and  for  those  among  them,  if  there  be  any  such,  who 
are  lured  away  by  stardom  and  the  fat  purses  of 
Broadway, — let  them  go  with  never  a  sigh:  how 
should  they  minister  to  an  austere  and  secret  god- 
dess ?  Those  who  remain,  remain  because  they  want 
to,  because  they  know  that  here  lies  their  work, 
their  happiness,  and  their  art  .  .  .  some  of  them 
may  say,  their  soul's  salvation. 

Lastly,  what  do  they  play?  .  .  .  Since  you  have 
(I  regret  that  I  must  believe,  deliberately)  refrained 
from  putting  this  whole  issue  of  ** Drama"  at  my 
disposal,  I  shall  not  attempt  to  answer  such  a  ques- 
tion. But  I  will  tell  you  a  parable.  There  was  once 
a  man  called  Euripides;  he  wrote  with  a  passion- 
ately cold-headed  inspiration  about  things  and  peo- 
ple that  had  happened  and  died  several  hundred 
years  before  his  time,  but  since  his  inspiration  was 
passionate  and  cold-headed,  it  seemed  to  his  contem- 
poraries that  he  was  writing  about  them.  Some 
thousands  of  years  later  another  man  called  Gil- 
bert Murray,  with  just  such  another  passionately 
cold-headed  inspiration,  pretended  that  he  was  Eu- 
ripides. And  this  Dionysian  drum-banging  Salva- 
tionist professor  of  Greek  played  his  part  so  con- 
vincingly that  a  whole  host  of  other  men  started 
disguising  themselves,  too;  there  was  Bernard 
Shaw,  for  example,  who  wore  Elizabethan  trunks 
over  his  woolen  underclothes,  and  there  was  John 
Drinkwater,  who  assumed  the  habit  of  Sophocles 
and  wore  it  very  gracefully,  and  there  was  Las- 
celles  Abercrombie,  who  spoke  with  the  very  tone 
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and  authority  of  Aeschylus  himself.  And  these  men 
were  such  confoundedly  good  actors  that  after  a 
time  the  public  forgot  all  about  Euripides  and 
Shakespeare  and  Sophocles  and  Aeschylus — which 
was  really  just  as  well,  for  after  all  they  were  very 
dead — and  went  to  see  Murray  and  Shaw  and  Drink- 
water  and  Abercrombie,  instead  .  .  .  and  enjoyed 
themselves  hugely.  Chapter  II:  there  was  once  a 
man  who  wrote  a  play  called  "Job".  .  . 

After  all,  however,  it  does  not  matter  whether  the 
American  dramatist  of  tomorrow  goes  for  his  in- 
spiration to  the  Greeks,  the  Jews,  or  the  dogs.  The 
only  thing  that  does  matter  is  his  inspiration,  that 
passionate  and  cold-headed  inspiration  which  will 
turn  whatever  he  touches  into  the  self-evident.  And 
that  inspiration  will  come  when — and  only  when — 
he  gets  his  opportunity. 

So,  once  more  we  get  back  to  the  opportunity. 
How  can  it  be  given?  What  are  the  two  possible 
ways?  The  first,  which  is  the  easiest  and  therefore 
the  improbable  way,  is  for  a  millionaire  (or  a  group 
of  him)  to  take  by  the  ear  one  of  these  young  men 
or  women  about  whom  I  have  been  talking  and  say 
to  him  gently  but  firmly:  "My  friend,  I  will  pay 
the  difference  between  your  income  and  your  ex- 
penditure up  to  $50,000  a  year  for  five  years  on 
four  conditions,  to  wit :  that  you  build  within  twelve 
months  a  theatre  in  this  city;  that  you  produce  at 
that  theatre  at  least  six  different  plays  a  year ;  that 
you  engage  in  no  occupation  that  is  unconnected  with 
the  theatre ;  and  that  you  hit  me  in  the  eye  if  I  ever 
ask  you  one  question  or  make  you  one  suggestion 
with  regard  to  your  management  of  the  theatre.** 
That  is  the  easiest  way,  but  it  is  the  improbable  one, 
for  millionaires  like  asking  questions  and  making 
suggestions  about  things  of  which  they  know  nothing, 
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and  they  do  not  like  being  hit  in  the  eye,  even  when 
it  is  for  their  souls'  salvation.  It  is  true  that  they 
like  making  money,  and  at  the  end  of  five  years  they 
would  be  making  much  money,  but  they  like  asking 
questions  better,  asking  fool  questions  and  making 
fool  suggestions  about  things  of  which  they  know 
nothing.  For  they  have  not  yet  learned  that  every 
Art  Theatre  they  have  endowed  and  interfered  with 
has  failed  and  that  every  Art  Theatre  they  have  en- 
dowed and  left  alone  has  succeeded.  One  day  one 
of  them  may  learn  that — it  will  be  a  woman  million- 
aire, I  think,  and  she  will  make  history.  Mean- 
while .  .  . 

Meanwhile,  there  is  the  second  method,  infinitely 
painful,  infinitely  laborious,  and  the  only  one  open: 
the  method  of  the  Irish  Players,  and  the  method  of 
the  Seagull  Theatre,  and  the  method  of  nous  autres 
in  America  today ;  a  method  whose  very  diflSculties 
make  it  the  finest  training-school  in  the  world,  for 
it  breaks  hearts  and  spirits,  and  crushes  out  hope 
and  ambition,  and  only  the  strongest  survive,  those 
to  whom  their  work  is  more  than  their  life,  so  that, 
when  the  wise  millionaires  come  at  last,  as  they 
came  to  the  Players  of  Moscow  and  of  Dublin,  they 
bring,  not  regular  meals  and  unpatched  boots,  but 
a  real  spotlight  in  place  of  the  tin  funnel  that  had  to 
serve  before,  and  a  new  costume  for  Deirdre.  How 
many  understand  these  things?  How  many  know 
the  thrill  that  comes  from  accomplishing  one's  end 
with  utterly  inadequate  materials?  The  thrill — and 
the  soul-sickness.  The  soul-sickness  of  eternally 
"making  the  best"  of  what  one  has — of  cheap  cottons 
and  flannels  and  worn-out  lights,  of  overworked 
players  and  underpaid  supers,  of  a  bam  to  play 
** Macbeth"  while  "The  Girl  Without  Stays"  capers 
to  gaping  gluttony  in  satin  and  silk  hose, — the  soul- 
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sickness  and  the  heartbreak  of  misunderstanding 
and  ill  report,  of  indifference  and  giggles  and  the 
overfed  somnolent  stupidity  of  culture,  yes,  even  of 
treachery  and  malice  and  lies,  of  petty  self-seeking, 
petty  vanities,  petty  spites,  in  the  heart  of  the  cita- 
del itself. 

Who  would  have  it  otherwise?  No  artist  in  the 
world.  For  this  is  the  fire  that  tests  and  purifies, 
this  is  purgatory,  the  most  efficient  invention  of 
God ;  and  the  dilettante  and  the  weakling,  the  cow- 
ard and  the  self-seeker,  avert  their  faces  before  his 
fiery  breath  and  are  gone,  gibbering,  into  the  outer 
darkness  of  three  meals  a  day  and  a  regular  in- 
come. But  others  fall  by  the  way,  and  others  halt  and 
look  back,  half-fain  to  return,  over  whom  the  breath 
passes,  witheringly,  so  that  they  are  no  more ;  these 
are  they  that  lay  violent  hands  on  themselves,  be- 
cause their  power  is  not  equal  to  their  ambition  and 
they  are  too  weak  to  wait,  and  they  that  prostitute 
themselves  even  as  women;  but  their  sin  is  the 
greater,  for  women  prostitute  the  body,  but  these 
prostitute  the  soul.  And  some  stand  and  wait,  full- 
fronting  the  breath  of  the  Most  High,  naked  and  un- 
ashamed, and  they  stretch  out  their  hands  and  their 
hearts  to  the  flaming  wrath  of  the  love  of  God,  and 
they  cry  aloud:  *'0  Thou  that  understandest  all, 
and  forgivest  all,  and  lovest  all,  make  me  to  under- 
stand and  to  forgive  and  to  love  I  0  Thou  that 
searchest  all,  search  me  thoroughly  and  purge  away 
my  dross  and  make  me  pure  within,  that  I  may  be- 
come a  temple  of  thy  living  art ! "  And  the  breath  of 
God  passes  over  them,  and  they  are  made  whole, 
and  the  Ghost  of  God  enters  into  them,  and  they  be- 
come even  as  Euripides  and  Synge,  knowing  that 
there  is  neither  good  nor  evil,  but  in  all  things,  and 
of  all  things,  and  all  things,  God  alone. 
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Yes,  it's  a  pretty  good  training-school  for  a  young 
man  with  a  low  stomach  and  a  high  heart;  one  of 
these  days  one  of  him  will  find  he  has  a  sense  of 
humor  as  well,  and  then — the7i  America  will  have 
its  first  Art  Theatre.  Don't  you  agree  with  me, 
Bailout  (I  may  call  you  Ballou,  mayn't  I?  — any- 
how in  print).  Till  then,  believe  me  always, 
Perseveringly  yours, 

Maurice  Browne. 


THE   AMERICAN   DRAMA   SOCIETY. 


HE  American  Drama  Society,  of  Boston, 
has  built  itself  up  to  its  present  pitch  of 
eager  vitality  by  a  series  of  closely 
related  steps,  thought  out  beforehand, 
and  put  into  practice  as  the  occasion 
arose.  An  account  of  these  steps  as 
taken  to  date  will  best  bring  out  the 
nature  and  aims  of  its  organization.  One  or  two 
representative  features  of  past  sessions,  and  in  more 
detail,  the  activities  of  its  last  session,  may  then  be 
added  to  complete  the  picture. 

The  society  was  begun  in  Boston  late  in  the  au- 
tumn of  1909,  by  calling  together  a  small  group  of 
playgoers  for  the  expression  of  their  own  absolutely 
spontaneous  impressions  and  opinions  upon  the  ar- 
tistic and  civic  merits  of  the  plays  they  went  to 
see. 

The  mode  arranged  was  entirely  informal  and 
democratic — in  a  word,  American.  Hence,  in  part, 
is  the  fitness  of  the  name  of  the  Society.  The  mem- 
bers were  to  determine  for  themselves  by  majority 
vote  which  one  of  the  current  plays  they  most  de- 
sired to  see  and  discuss,  and  at  the  next  following 
meeting  each  and  everyone  in  turn  was  called  upon 
by  the  chairman  to  say,  inside  of  five  minutes,  what 
he  thought  about  it.  At  the  close  of  each  discussion 
a  majority  vote  was  taken  upon  the  standing  worth 
of  the  play  for  the  repertory  of  a  civic  theatre. 

It  turned  out  surprisingly  soon  by  this  simple 
procedure  that  power  to  express  off-hand  an  able 
and  succinct  criticism  was  more  and  more  developed. 
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A  deeper  interest  was  felt  among  more  members  be- 
cause all  shared  in  the  talk  and  in  the  authority  of 
its  conclusions.  Such  marked  frankness,  independ- 
ence and  variety  of  opinion  were  developed,  more- 
over, as  to  provoke  lively  debate. 

It  turned  out,  too,  that  the  hot  conflict  of  differing 
tastes  was  cooled  quite  amicably  by  the  cool  and 
public  spirited  judgment  required  when  the  vote 
came  to  be  taken  upon  the  question  of  permanent 
civic  worth. 

In  this  way,  from  the  first,  the  Civic  Theatre  has 
loomed  ahead  as  the  goal  of  expert  dramatic  taste 
and  pleasure.  And,  from  the  first,  the  development 
of  critical  ability  has  been  genuine  and  not  as  pas- 
sive as  it  often  is  when  over-dominatingly  led. 

The  Discussion  Section  of  the  Society,  as  this  first 
step  came  to  be  named,  has  become  extremely  pop- 
ular. And  the  unforced  growth  in  membership  de- 
sired by  the  original  founders  and  its  natural  im- 
petus toward  the  comprehension  of  what  a  Civic 
Theatre  demands,  was  brought  about  in  the  unman- 
ufactured manner  of  sound  artistic  health. 

The  next  step  was  taken  by  means  of  a  second 
section  arranged,  not  like  the  first  for  general  dis- 
cussion from  the  standpoint  of  an  American  civic 
audience,  but  for  specialistic  discussion  from  the 
standpoint  of  a  group  of  local  experiments  in  play- 
writing.  Authors  intending  to  make  the  drama  their 
chief  literajy  interest,  and  others  devoted  to  writ- 
ing plays,  joined  the  Manuscript  Section. 

Although  limited  in  membership,  and  also  by  the 
practical  need  to  submit  for  admission  a  play  com- 
mending itself  to  the  chairman  of  the  section,  the 
procedure  toward  American  creative  results  was  ar- 
ranged in  quite  as  American  a  fashion  as  before.  At 
each  meeting  of  the  section  a  play  is  read  whose 
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writer  is  known  only  to  the  chairman,  and  then  each 
member  is  called  upon  to  give  his  notion  of  its  good 
and  bad  points.  It  behooves  the  guilty  playwright 
not  to  squirm  and  betray  himself,  but  rather  seri- 
ously to  look  to  his  ways  and  mend  them. 

The  third  and  fourth  steps  followed  during  the 
session  just  concluded.  These  steps  have  grown  nat- 
urally out  of  the  first  and  second. 

A  Stage  Section  has  been  made  up  of  members 
standing  ready  to  act  for  the  Society's  benefit  in 
certain  rarely  seen  plays  and,  in  particular,  in  plays 
written  by  its  Manuscript  Section. 

A  Library  Section  has  been  formed  for  collecting 
and  reading  modern  plays,  both  published  and  in 
manuscript,  plays  not  sufficiently  accessible  in  the 
public  libraries.  Contributions  of  books  and  money 
have  come  in  and  the  collection  of  volumes  is  loaned 
at  a  small  fee  from  a  central  book-store  in  Boston. 

In  addition  to  the  section  meetings,  general  meet- 
ings have  been  held  monthly.  These  meetings  have 
been  devoted  to  special  addresses  or  to  conferences 
on  the  Civic  or  Repertory  Theatre,  or  upon  local 
dramatic  work  being  done  in  the  Boston  schools, 
settlements,  and  the  like.  For  example,  "Steps 
Towards  a  Civic  Theatre"  was  an  address  prepared 
and  given  at  the  request  of  the  Society,  by  Mr.  Lewis 
Casson,  February  19th,  1911.  Active  professional 
connection  with  the  modem  repertory  movements  in 
England, — prominent  among  them  being  Mr.  Froh- 
man's  brief  Court  Theatre  season  in  London,  and 
Miss  Horniman's  Theatre  in  Manchester,  of  which 
Mr.  Casson  is  the  present  manager, — equipped  him 
to  make  a  notable  contribution  to  the  subject.  It 
was  no  ephemeral  treatment,  merely  to  amuse  an 
audience.  It  made  its  hearers  enthusiastic  and  its 
worth  as  a  pioneering  address  qualifies  it  to  stand 
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as  long  as  there  is  need  of  argument  upon  American 
civic  needs  in  the  Theatre. 

One  of  the  valuable  addresses  of  the  following 
year,  January  18th,  1912,  on  **The  Organization  of 
the  Civic  Theatre, ' '  was  by  Mr.  James  Piatt  White. 
Special  inside  familiarity  with  the  theatre  in  Ger- 
many and  with  the  New  Century  Theatre  of  New 
York,  made  Mr,  White's  address  peculiarly  weighty. 
Both  of  these  addresses  have  been  printed  in  full. 

Conferences  upon  the  same  themes  have  been 
taken  up  since  in  the  Society  in  various  ways.  One 
of  these  ways  appeared  in  "Civic  Theatres:  The 
Newest  and  the  Oldest, '  *  by  Charlotte  Porter,  printed 
in  this  magazine  {Drama  for  May,  1913).  It  was 
originally  written  for  a  conference  in  the  Ameri- 
can Drama  Society  in  April,  1912.  Mr.  Percy  Mac- 
kaye's  widely  known  plan  for  ''The  Civic  Theatre," 
now  embodied  in  his  book  upon  it,  was  read  at  the 
same  conference. 

As  a  result  of  the  conferences  on  dramatic  work 
in  the  settlements,  this  Society  printed,  during  the 
session  of  1911-1912,  a  ''Report  of  Plays  Acted  in 
Settlements."  This  was  the  outcome  of  a  canvass 
of  the  fifteen  settlements  of  Boston  by  Mr.  F.  Ly- 
man Clark,  chairman  of  the  Society's  standing  com- 
mittee on  this  branch  of  local  dramatic  work. 

Undoubtedly  the  most  brilliant  public  result  of 
this  Society's  initiative  during  the  season  of  1911- 
1912  was  the  arrangement  by  which  Miss  Horni- 
man's  Manchester  Players  presented  Masefield's 
"Tragedy  of  Nan,"  in  Boston,  at  the  Plymouth 
Theatre,  March  25th,  1912.  This  was  the  first  pro- 
duction to  be  given  in  our  country  by  this  now  fa- 
mous company  and  the  only  performance  by  them 
here  in  that  year.    This  Society  invited  the  Drama 
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League  of  Boston  to  co-operate  with  it  in  crowding 
the  house  for  this  unique  "Nan'*  matinee. 

During  the  session  just  passed  the  main  dramatic 
presentation  was  the  result  of  co-operation  with  the 
Boston  Browning  Society  in  giving  on  Wednesday, 
April  16th,  1913,  a  private  and  a  public  performance 
of  ''Strafford,"  the  famous  tragedy  of  the  historic 
period  leading  to  the  beheading  of  Charles  I.  This 
poetic  drama,  originally  played  in  1837,  in  Covent 
Garden  Theatre,  London,  by  Macready  and  Helen 
Faucit,  later  Lady  Martin,  was  then  presented  for 
the  first  time  in  America.  The  undertaking  was 
financially  guaranteed  by  the  Browning  Society. 
The  idea  and  supervision  were  due  to  Helen  A. 
Clarke,  of  the  Councils  of  both  the  Browning  and  the 
Drama  Societies.  The  coaching  and  stage  managing 
was  the  work  of  a  member  of  the  Drama  Society, 
Miss  M.  W.  Laughton.  A  novelty  in  the  perform- 
ance was  especially  due  to  Mr.  H.  H.  Howard,  of  the 
Drama  Society,  who  devised  stage  settings  of  sym- 
bolical draperies  of  different  colors  in  place  of  the 
ordinary  scenery. 

Another  unusual  dramatic  occurrence  of  the  last 
session  was  the  result  of  the  Society's  suggestion 
that  the  settlements  exemplify  their  dramatic  work 
by  presenting  before  it  a  joint  play.  For  the  first 
time  in  their  history  some  nine  of  the  settlement 
houses  of  Boston  called  out  a  company  from  their 
separate  organizations  and  united  in  rehearsing  and 
performing  Moliere's  **LeMedicin  malgre  que  lui," 
in  English,  February  25th,  1913,  giving  this  at  the 
Toy  Theatre,  through  the  courtesy  of  its  founder 
and  director,  Mrs.  L.  W.  Gale. 

The  general  meetings  of  the  entire  past  session 
were  as  follows:  November  22nd,  ** Advantages  of 
Resident  Over  Travelling  Companies,"  Mr.  George 
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H.  Trader,  tlien  assistant  manager  of  the  Castle 
Square  Theatre;  December  30th,  *' Present  Condi- 
tions in  the  Theatre  from  the  Actor's  Standpoint," 
Mr.  Thomas  Watson,  formerly  with  the  Benson 
Company;  January  16th,  1913,  "Present  Condi- 
tions in  the  Theatre  From  the  Author's  Stand- 
point," Mrs.  Josephine  Peabody  Marks;  February 
18th,  "Early  Associations  as  a  Young  Actor  With 
Booth,  Barrett  and  Modjeska,  and  a  Word  on  Stage 
Setting  at  Drury  Lane,"  Edward  Vroom,  formerly 
manager  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  London;  Febru- 
ary 25th,  at  the  Toy  Theatre,  presentation  before  the 
Society  by  the  Ellis  Memorial  Club,  under  the  di- 
rection of  Mrs.  Frederick  H.  Briggs,  *'  'Op-o'-me- 
Thumb,"  and  by  players  from  the  South  Bay  Union, 
Lincoln  House,  Elizabeth  Peabody  House,  Dorches- 
ter House,  the  Jamaica  Plain  Neighborhood  House, 
Dennison  House,  the  Ellis  Memorial  Club,  Hale 
House  and  the  Buggies  Street  Neighborhood  House, 
under  the  direction  of  F.  Lyman  Clark  and  Mar- 
garet W.  Shipman,  of  Moliere's  comedy,  "The 
Physician  in  Spite  of  Himself;"  March  16th,  "The 
Northampton  Theatre  and  Its  Present  Civic  Work, ' ' 
Mr.  Frank  Lyman,  son  of  the  donor  of  the  theatre 
to  Northampton  and  its  present  treasurer  and  trus- 
tee ;  March  28th,  ' '  The  Development  of  the  General 
Type  of  the  Theatre  Interior"  (with  stereopticon), 
Mr.  Hugh  Tallant,  an  architect  of  the  New  Amster- 
dam and  other  Theatres;  April  16th,  "Strafford," 
a  historical  play  in  five  acts,  by  Robert  Browning; 
April  30th,  musicale  of  sonatas  and  songs  composed 
by  members  of  the  Manuscript  Section  of  the  Ameri- 
can Music  Society,  upon  that  day  afiSliating  itself 
with  the  American  Drama  Society;  May  10th,  An- 
nual Meeting  and  Season-End  Reception,  Avith  ad- 
dress on  "Current  Conditions    of    the    Repertory 
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Theatres  in  England"  and  suggestions  on  how  to  be- 
gin a  Civic  Theatre  in  Boston,  by  Mr.  Ralph  Kimp- 
ton,  formerly  stage  manager  to  Sir  George  Alexan- 
der, director  and  producer  at  the  Glasgow  and  Liver- 
pool Repertory  Theatres,  and  later  of  American  pro- 
ductions of  "The  Blindness  of  Virtue." 

During  the  session  just  passed,  additional  sec- 
tion meetings  as  well  as  extra  general  meetings  have 
been  held.  The  Discussion  Section  chose  and  dis- 
cussed **The  Rainbow,"  Bernstein's  "The  Attack," 
Sheldon's  "The  High  Road,"  "Believe  Me,  Xan- 
tippe,"  "Milestones,"  Shaw's  "Blanco  Posnet" 
and  "Man  and  Superman,"  and  Masefield's  "The 
Tragedy  of  Nan."  Two  of  these  plays,  "The  Rain- 
bow" and  "Believe  Me,  Xantippe,"  did  not  carry  a 
majority  vote  for  permanent  civic  worth;  and  so 
much  diversity  of  impression  developed  upon  "The 
Attack,"  as  to  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  it  would 
be  well  to  defer  passing  upon  its  worth  for  a  civic 
repertory  until  it  could  be  heard  in  a  faithful  trans- 
lation. 

The  Manuscript  Section  held  a  special  meeting 
January  11th,  1913,  by  favor  of  the  Society's  vice- 
president,  Mr.  Percy  Mackaye,  to  hear  him  read  the 
first  act  of  a  scenario  he  had  just  completed  for  a 
fairy  opera,  with  music  by  Converse.  This  was,  of 
course,  Hors  du  Combat,  all  for  pure  pleasure,  and 
quite  out  of  the  Section's  usual  schedule.  At  other 
meetings  the  regular  processes  of  anonymity  and 
criticism  were  vented  upon  two  three-act  plays  in 
prose;  two  one-act  comedies,  one  of  these  being  a 
free  adaptation  from  the  French ;  a  one-act  poetical 
tragedy;  a  libretto  for  a  one-act  opera,  in  verse; 
a  whimsical  pageant  in  four  scenes;  verses  as  a 
setting  for  pantomime  and  dances  with  music;  and 
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a  symbolic  rhapsody  for  choral  and  orchestral  music 
already  set  by  Gustav  Strube. 

The  plan  favored  by  the  Society,  for  American 
Drama  answering  civic  demands,  is  the  organization 
of  a  home  theatre  company  npon  lines  of  civic 
growth,  the  endowment  and  incorporation  of  snch 
a  theatre  or  company,  and  a  transfer  of  it  to  the 
city  at  a  judicious  moment,  in  a  way  in  general  simi- 
lar to  the  method  found  feasible  in  the  establishment 
of  the  Boston  Public  Library. 

In  pursuance  of  this  plan  during  the  past  session 
two  classes  of  membership  have  been  added  to  the 
ordinary  active  memberships,  whose  fee  is  $1, 
namely,  Contributing  Members,  whose  fee  of  $10  an- 
nually goes  to  support  civic  work  toward  the  ends 
in  view,  and  Endowing  Members  whose  fee  of  $100 
or  more  shall  be  reserved  for  the  Endowment  Fund. 

In  conclusion,  it  should  be  understood  that  the  So- 
ciety would  welcome  the  formation  of  affiliated  so- 
cieties anywhere  with  similar  plans  for  local  devel- 
opment, or  the  adoption  of  such  plans  and  measures 
by  independent  allied  societies,  to  the  end  that  civic 
theatres  may  in  due  time  arrive  which  should  do 
for  dramatic  art  in  America  what  the  public  library 
does  for  knowledge  and  the  public  school  system  is 
planned  to  do  for  education. 

Chaklotte  Pobteb. 
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NEW  play  by  Galsworthy,  one  by  Shaw 
and  two  by  Barrie,  all  produced  within 
a  few  weeks  and  inaugurating  what  ap- 
pears to  be  an  auspicious  season,  give 
base  to  the  assertion  that  the  English 
drama  of  the  present  day  is  surpassed 
in  originality  and  ideas  by  that  of  no 
other  country,  unless  it  be  Germany. 

Surely  one  of  the  most  significant  plays  of  the 
season  is  Galsworthy's  The  Fugitive.  In  it  Clare 
Dedmond,  a  woman  of  refinement  and  good  breeding, 
finds  that  life  with  her  ordinary  and  more  or  less 
thick-skinned  husband,  George,  is  intolerable;  she 
realizes  the  utter  impossibility  of  their  relations. 
She  has  made  the  acquaintance  of  Maclise,  "a 
writer,"  a  man  who  "has  a  mind,"  with  whom  she 
has  at  first  a  purely  intellectual  affinity ;  he  advises 
her  to  spread  her  wings  and  make  her  own  living, 
and  she  attempts  to  act  on  the  advice.  Meantime, 
her  husband  is  doing  all  in  his  power  to  prevent  her 
breaking  loose,  at  last,  coming  to  Maclise 's  rooms, 
and  in  Clare's  presence,  insulting  him.  After 
a  fearful  dispute,  Clare  refuses  to  return  to  her 
husband.  Thereupon  George  threatens  her  with 
divorce  and  Maclise  with  a  suit  for  heavy  damages. 
Clare  is  resolute,  so  resolute  that  she  burns  her 
bridges  behind  her;  and  telling  Maclise  **make 
some  use  of  me" — "she  puts  up  her  face  to  be 
kissed."  As  she  does  not  love  Maclise,  and  is  un- 
willing to  receive  when  she  does  not  give,  she  wishes 
to  "get  free  somehow."    She  decides  that  she  will 
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go  into  the  world,  compete  with  other  women,  and 
live  independently.  No,  there's  the  rub.  With  her 
beauty  of  face  she  will  be  common  prey.  "The  men 
who  work  with  you,"  Maclise  tells  her,  '*the  men 
you  make  friends  of — d'you  think  they'll  let  you  be? 
The  men  in  the  streets,  staring  at  you,  stopping  you 
• — ^pudgy,  bull-necked  brutes ;  devils  with  hard  eyes ; 
senile  swine;  and  the  chivalrous  men,  like  me,  who 
don't  mean  you  harm,  but  can't  help  seeing  you're 
made  for  love!  Or,  suppose  you  don't  take  covert 
but  struggle  on  in  the  open !  Society !  The  respect- 
able !  The  pious !  Even  those  who  love  you !  Will 
they  let  you  be  f  Hue  and  cry !  The  hunt  was  joined 
the  moment  you  broke  away !  It  will  never  let  up ! 
Covert  to  covert — till  they  run  you  down,  and  you  're 
back  in  the  cart,  and  God  pity  you ! ' '  However,  she 
goes,  resolute  in  her  intention  and  willing  if  need  be 
to  *  *  die  running. ' '  But  she  comes  to  Maclise  again, 
having  learned  that  ''it's  a  curse  to  be  a  lady  when 
you  have  to  earn  your  own  living. ' '  Oppressed  with 
this  thought,  she  gives  up  the  fight  and  lives  with 
Maclise.  George's  suit  against  Maclise,  however, 
causes  the  latter  to  lose  his  position  on  a  newspaper, 
which  was  his  chief  means  of  support.  And  now 
the  "fugitive"  is  driven  out  again;  there  remain  but 
two  courses  open  for  her :  the  hand  to  mouth  exist- 
ence of  the  prostitute,  or  suicide.  The  last  scene,  a 
tense  and  painful  one,  pictures  her  in  a  more  than 
questionable  cafe,  balanced  upon  the  summit  of  her 
descent.  Fortunately,  however,  a  few  drops  of 
morphine  prevent  final  degradation. 

All  this  is  far  enough  from  the  Silver  Box  and 
Strife,  but  the  departure  marks  surely  a  step  in  ad- 
vance. Mr.  Galsworthy  effectively  arraigned  "sys- 
tem" abuses  in  Justice  and  others  of  his  plays, 
while  in  The  Pigeon  and  The  Eldest  Son  he  entered 
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into  the  realm  of  the  more  humanly  intimate.  The 
early  plays  attacked  institutions  and  prejudices,  the 
later  ones,  especially  The  Fugitive,  go  to  the  root  of 
humanity.  It  is  particularly  gratifying  to  see  the 
keen  and  infinitely  sympathetic  writer  of  Fraternity 
and  The  Man  of  Property  come  into  closer  relation 
with  the  most  austere  and  reserved  creator  of  Strife. 
In  his  latest  play  Mr.  Galsworthy  demonstrates  un- 
questionably that  he  is  master  of  his  trade,  and 
proves  that  he  can  write  plays  with  that  sureness 
of  touch  and  that  finality  which  are  of  paramount 
importance  in  his  works  and  essays. 

Yet  the  many  manifestly  good  qualities  of  the 
play  under  discussion  must  not  blind  us  to  its  short> 
comings ;  these  are  minor,  but  are  the  more  surpris- 
ing when  found  in  the  work  of  this  writer.  In  the 
last  act  there  is  a  continual  tendency  to  the  purely 
theatrical  which  must  come  as  something  of  a  shock 
to  an  audience  which  has  for  three  acts  been  led  to 
expect  a  conclusion  in  keeping  with  the  rest  of  the 
play :  I  refer  to  the  effects  produced  by  the  snatches 
of  song  and  the  frequent  and  excessive  use  of  horns 
off  the  stage.  This  contrast  is  a  trifle  too  obvious; 
it  cannot  but  recall  certain  scenes  in  Tosca. 

At  the  Duke  of  York's  Theater,  Mrs.  Patrick 
Campbell  and  Sir  John  Hare  appear  in  a  two-act 
(recently  changed  into  a  three-act)  comedy  by 
Barrie,  called  The  Adored  One.  It  is  hard  to  con- 
ceive a  role  more  admirably  suited  to  the  consum- 
mate art  of  Mrs.  Campbell  than  that  of  Leonora. 
Leonora  is  the  essence  of  all  that  is  charmingly 
feminine.  She  is,  in  the  words  of  one  of  the  char- 
acters of  the  play,  a  woman  who  has  an  exaggerated 
sense  of  humor,  one  who  lacks  a  sense  of  humor, 
who  is  a  "mother  and  nothing  more,"  and  a  mur- 
derer; she  almost  unconsciously  causes  men  to  fall 
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in  love  with  her,  at  the  same  time  forcing  them  to 
acknowledge  themselves  her  debtors.  The  first  act 
is  as  charming  a  bit  of  comedy  as  ever  came  from  the 
pen  of  Sir  James.  The  arrival  of  Leonora  at  the 
dinner  party,  the  delicate  unravelling  and  ultimate 
revelation  of  her  characteristics,  the  introduction  of 
the  story  of  the  ** murder" — are  all  in  the  strain  of 
highest  comedy.  It  all  happened  because  Leonora's 
little  girl  had  a  cold;  she  couldn't  have  the  strange 
man  in  the  railway  carriage  endanger  the  health — 
nay,  the  life ! — of  the  child,  by  opening  the  window ; 
so  she  calmly  pushed  him  out  of  the  door  of  the 
moving  train,  to  be  crushed  to  death  beneath  the 
wheels.  Her  friends  are  sorely  vexed,  and  no  little 
anxiety  is  felt  over  the  outcome  of  the  trial.  But 
why  should  Leonora  fret?  She  did  it  ** because  the 
little  girl  had  a  cold!"  She  will  tell  the  jury,  and 
there  will  be  an  end  to  the  case !  The  second  act  is 
laid  in  the  court-room.  The  judge,  played  with 
genial  dignity  by  the  aged  Sir  John  Hare,  attempts 
to  preserve  order,  but  on  the  appearance  of  Leonora 
he  joins  the  extremely  intent  and  wholly  unorthodox 
assemblage  in  paying  homage  to  the  delightfully 
overruling  and  unconscious  Woman.  Her  attorney 
speaks  eloquently  on  her  behalf  and  attempts  to 
prove  that  Leonora  did  not  wittingly  commit  the 
crime  with  which  she  is  charged.  The  argument 
grows  more  and  more  heated,  when  Leonora,  with 
perfect  composure  and  admirable  sang  froid,  tells 
her  own  unvarnished  version  of  the  story.  She  re- 
iterates that  she  pushed  the  man  out,  because  her 
little  girl  had  a  cold !  And  what  can  the  court,  who 
are  mere  men,  most  of  them  fathers,  do?  While 
the  jury  is  in  deliberation,  they  send  for  the  fair 
prisoner,  who  joins  them.  The  judge  is  powerless 
to  prevent  so  unheard-of  a  breach  of  etiquette. 
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When  the  jury  returns,  each  member  wearing  one  of 
Leonora's  flowers,  she  is  enchanted.  The  trial  is 
over.  Is  it  necessary  to  record  that  the  verdict  is 
**Not  guilty"?  Of  course,  the  pretty  widow  cannot 
leave  unmated ;  her  lawyer  proposes  to  her  as  she  is 
in  the  witness-box  I 

The  play  was  severely  criticised  because  of  the 
fact  that  a  murder  was  made  the  subject  of  comedy, 
and  the  author  has  at  last  decided  to  change  the 
entire  murder  business  into  a  dream.  But  in  doing 
this,  he  has  obviously  only  played  a  joke  on  his 
critics,  for  the  thesis  remains  the  same  as  before. 
The  fact  is,  the  play  in  its  original  form  contained 
nothing  shocking,  while  Mrs.  Campbell  imparted  to 
her  scenes  a  charm  which  not  even  the  presence  of 
murder  could  disturb. 

Bernard  Shaw's  new  "fable  play"  is  called 
Androcles  and  the  Lion.  It  is  produced  at  the  St. 
James's  Theatre  by  Granville  Barker.  Androcles 
must  be  accounted  one  of  the  minor  plays,  not  be- 
cause it  is  inferior  in  execution,  or  wanting  in  ideas, 
but  because  so  much  of  it  is  pure  foolery. 

The  curtain  rises  on  a  fearsome  scene,  a  Futurist 
rag-tag  bosky  wood,  composed  of  cold  blues  and  blue- 
greens.  A  mighty  roar  comes  forth  out  of  the  bowels 
of  the  forest,  and  the  Lion  limps  in  and  lies  nearly 
concealed  from  the  audience.  Androcles  and  his  wife 
make  their  appearance,  in  the  midst  of  a  domestic 
altercation.  She  soon  resolves  to  leave  her  hus- 
band because  of  his  silly  resolution  to  join  the  new 
sect,  the  Christians.  Just  as  the  recalcitrant 
Megaera  is  leaving  her  docile  Androcles,  she  unwit- 
tingly awakens  the  Lion;  thereupon  she  faints. 
Androcles, 'overcoming  his  natural  timidity,  notices 
that  the  unfortunate  animal  has  a  thorn  in  its  paw; 
this  he  extracts — and  we  begin  to  recognize  the  fable. 
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The  next  scene  shows  ns  the  Christian  prisoners  at 
Rome,  waiting  to  be  thrown  to  the  lions  and  gladi- 
ators. In  this  motley  but  hopeful  throng  is  Fer- 
rovius,  a  mighty  warrior  in  his  time,  who  has  come 
to  know  God,  and  learned  to  turn  the  other  cheek. 
Time  after  time  he  is  tempted  to  annihilate  his 
guards,  but  each  time  he  is  restrained  by  his  sense 
of  religious  duty.  And  now  begins  a  long  scene  of 
dialectics  and  philosophical  discussion,  one  of  those 
scenes  which,  in  the  later  Shaw  plays,  we  have  come 
to  recognize  as  indispensable.  Lavinia — played  by 
Lillah  McCarthy — is  offered  at  various  times  six 
Eoman  husbands,  but  she  refuses  them  all.  The 
Emperor  at  length  arrives,  in  order  to  inspect  his 
prisoners  and  give  them  a  final  chance  to  recant  and 
adopt  the  state  religion.  Why,  he  asks,  are  they  so 
obstinate,  preferring  death  to  honorable  marriage, 
military  honors,  and,  above  all,  freedom !  It  is  their 
religion,  their  God,  they  say.  Who  and  what  is 
their  God?  ''If  we  knew  that  we  should  be  gods 
ourselves,'*  they  retort;  they  sacrifice  to  the  great 
imknown,  which  is  more  powerful  than  themselves. 

And  here  Shaw  becomes  splendidly  serious  as  he 
questions  the  ultimate  meaning  of  religion,  sacrifice, 
martyrdom;  his  reasoning  is  supremely  good;  he 
goes  to  the  root  of  the  matter,  touching  for  a  mo- 
ment the  essence  of  religious  mysticism.  But  this  is 
of  too  short  duration:  the  play  proper  proceeds, 
leaving  us  with  the  barest  suggestion  of  one  of  the 
themes  of  the  play.  Shaw  is  fearful  lest  he  seem  too 
serious,  just  as  a  great  deal  of  the  time  he  is  over- 
cautious lest  we  leave  one  of  his  plays  without  being 
edified. 

Ferrovius,  whose  passion  for  combat  is  none  too 
secure,  hearing  the  lash  of  the  cruel  whip  in  the 
arena,  rushes  forth  and  kills  six  guards.    The  Em- 
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peror  is  delighted,  and  offers  to  make  the  hero  cap- 
tain of  his  guards ;  he  also  forgives  the  other  Chris- 
tians, and  commands  that  Christianity  be  made  the 
state  religion.  But — the  audience  outside  demands 
a  sacrifice,  and  Androcles  is  sent  forth,  a  victim  to 
the  lion.  Now  the  scene  is  the  inside  of  the  arena. 
The  ravenous  lion,  loosed  upon  the  little  Greek, 
makes  for  him,  but  instantly  recognizes  his  bene- 
factor, and  rubs  his  nose  in  a  friendly  manner  on 
Androcles'  shoulder.  Androcles  then  sees  what  he 
has  to  deal  with,  and  the  two  join  "hands"  and  dance 
for  pure  joy.  Androcles  is  at  last  freed,  and  is  given 
guardianship  over  the  Lion,  but  he  makes  the  condi- 
tion, however,  that  his  charge  shall  not  live  in  a 
cage.  Then  the  couple  march  down-stage  to  the  foot- 
lights, while  Androcles  addresses  the  moral  to  the 
audience :  *  *  Come,  Tommy,  while  we  stand  together, 
all's  well :  no  cage  for  you,  no  slavery  for  me." 

After  his  fashion,  Shaw  has  shaped  the  original 
legend  to  suit  his  ends ;  in  his  prefatory  note  in  the 
program  he  says:  **If  the  author  is  asked  why  he 
has  made  Androcles  a  Christian,  he  can  only  ask 
why  not?  St.  Francis  preached  to  the  birds  as  to  his 
'little  brothers';  and  St.  Francis  was  a  Christian. 
St.  Anthony  preached  to  the  fishes,  who  probably 
understood  at  least  as  much  of  his  sermon  as  a  mod- 
ern fashionable  congregation  would  have  done;  and 
St.  Anthony  was  a  Christian.  Depend  on  it, 
Androcles  had  that  root  of  the  religious  matter  in 
him  which  made  all  religions  free  to  him,  except  the 
religion  of  hunting  and  killing.  That  is,  the  religion 
of  the  English  country  house."  And  thus  does  the 
author  explain  his  psychological  kindness-to-animals 
play,  a  stimulating,  thought-arousing,  vastly  amus- 
ing comedy.  Barrett  H.  Clark. 


THE  CHICAGO  THEATRE  SOCIETY;  A  STEP 
TOWARD  THE  FUTURE  THEATRE. 

Within  the  last  five  years  there  has  developed  in 
America  an  interest  in  the  theatre  which  is  without 
a  parallel  in  the  history  of  the  sta^e.  It  is  true 
that  during  these  years  a  change  has  come  over  the 
spirit  of  the  European  theatre,  but  the  change  here 
in  America  is,  I  believe,  even  more  significant  than 
that  which  abroad  has  produced  the  work  of  Gordon 
Craig,  Leon  Bakst  and  Professor  Reinhardt. 

In  America  the  change  has  taken  place  in  the  atti- 
tude of  the  public  toward  the  theatre,  while  abroad 
it  has  been  largely  a  shifting  in  the  point  of  view 
of  those  creative  artists  actually  associated  with  the 
stage.  There  has  been  an  awakening  on  the  part 
of  the  American  public  as  to  the  possibilities  of  the 
theatre,  a  hunger  for  something  which  the  theatre, 
as  it  is  today,  does  not  satisfy.  It  might  best  be 
described  as  a  spirit  of  appreciative  receptivity, 
while  the  change  which  has  crept  over  Europe  is 
rather  of  a  creative  nature.  I  am  convinced  that, 
while,  as  yet,  the  progressive  forces  of  the  theatre 
are  to  be  found  abroad,  the  public  which  will  sup- 
port the  new  theatre,  once  the  conception  be  evolved, 
is  here  in  America. 

We  Americans  have  no  artistic  tradition  what- 
ever. We  have  not  even  that  social  self-conscious- 
ness which  nourishes  the  development  of  a  native 
art.  But  we  have  energy  and  enthusiasm  and  we 
are  beginning  to  have  discrimination  and  artistic 
intelligence,  though  as  yet  only  of  an  appreciative 
character. 
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It  is  time  that  we  direct  our  faculties  to  some- 
thing other  than  commercial  achievements.  We 
have  done  much  in  the  way  of  inventing  commercial 
systems,  labor-saving  devices  and  the  like.  We  have 
built  up  a  vast  industrial  machinery  so  successfully 
that  we  have  made  of  ourselves  a  nation  of  special- 
ized automatons,  each  a  cog  with  a  special  function. 
Under  the  expert  manipulation  of  our  masters  of 
industry  we  have  become  educated,  not  as  a  society 
of  individuals,  but  as  a  series  of  industrial  units. 
The  social  value  of  each  one  of  us  is  estimated  in 
terms  of  our  earning  capacity,  so  much  hand  or  foot 
power ! 

Under  the  stress  of  a  competitive  society  we  must 
have  lost  even  individuality  of  ideal,  and  most  of 
us  are  striving  simply  to  attain  as  much  money  as 
the  next  man.  Our  conception  of  joy  is  in  the  ao- 
cumulation  and  spending  of  money.  In  short,  we 
are  living  a  machine-made  life. 

The  fundamental  error  of  this  mode  of  life  is  the 
fact  that  it  stultifies  the  imagination.  True,  we 
Americans  have  the  imaginative  faculty,  but  we 
have  developed  it  only  in  so  far  as  it  could  be 
made  to  serve  commercial  ends.  The  building  of 
the  Canadian  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Railroad  and  the 
construction  of  the  Panama  Canal  are  both  inspiring 
examples  of  the  function  of  the  imagination  in  the 
commercial  world.  But  is  that  all  that  imagination 
can  mean  to  us? 

Is  it  enough  that  we  have  the  marvels  of  wireless 
telegraphy,  of  mechanical  pianos,  of  aeroplanes? 
Are  these  sufficient  to  replace  the  old  thrill  of 
ecstasy  at  breath  of  the  night  wind  in  May,  the  dis- 
tant roar  of  the  sea,  the  flare  of  sunsets  across  far 
hills?  We  lack  imaginative  beauty  in  the  life  that 
we  lead  today  in  America.    Gordon  Craig  has  said 
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that  without  imagination  we  die  spiritually.  Are 
we  not  beginning  to  perceive  the  significance  of 
these  words? 

I  am  firmly  convinced  that  the  sudden  develop- 
ment of  interest  in  the  theatre  is  merely  an  intuitive 
feeling  toward  the  light.  The  theatre  is  the  greatest 
source  of  imaginative  beauty.  But  we  have  had 
slight  experience  of  the  theatre  in  that  capacity 
here  in  America. 

The  realistic  drama,  with  which  we  are  now  becom- 
ing surfeited,  has  accomplished  much  by  way  of  pre- 
paring the  road  for  the  imaginative  drama  which  is 
at  hand.  It  has  held  up  the  mirror  to  nature  as 
civilized  and  improved  here  in  America  until  we  are 
beginning  to  perceive  the  factory  finish  of  our  life. 

Grradually,  here  and  there,  a  few  people  have 
turned  from  the  offerings  of  the  commercial  man- 
agers and  have  found  what  they  sought  in  the  so- 
called  closet  drama.  Several  small  theatres  have 
been  opened  for  the  production  of  such  drama. 
Movements  of  every  description  have  sprung  up  to 
encourage  the  production  of  plays  of  a  higher  order. 

All  these  are  but  beginnings.  From  east  to  west 
we  are  feeling  our  way  back  to  the  theatre  as  a 
source  of  inspiration  and  beauty,  the  very  well-head 
of  imaginative  power.  We  have  not  yet  found  that 
source.  It  will  be  many  years  before  we  perceive 
the  vision  and  realize  it  in  beautiful  plays  beauti- 
fully acted  with  proper  settings.  But  we  are  on 
the  way. 

There  is  one  of  these  movements  of  which  I  wish 
to  write  in  particular;  that  is,  the  Chicago  Theatre 
Society.  Three  years  ago  a  number  of  Chicago 
people  interested  in  the  drama  raised  a  large  sum 
of  money  in  order  to  subsidize  a  repertory  company. 
For  various  reasons  the  experiment  was  a  financial 
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failure,  yet  it  served  the  purpose  of  fanning  into 
life  a  genuine  interest  in  the  evolution  of  the  theatre. 

Last  year,  under  the  leadership  of  Mrs.  Harold 
McCormick,  Mr.  Ira  Nelson  Morris,  Mr.  Arthur 
Aldis  and  a  few  others,  a  fund  was  again  raised, 
but  this  time  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  to  Chicago 
under  a  guarantee  arrangement  various  artistic  pro- 
ductions which  might  not  venture  so  far  afield  upon 
their  own  financial  responsibility. 

Probably  the  most  notable  proof  of  the  wisdom 
of  this  scheme  is  the  case  of  Hindle  Wakes,  which 
failed  in  New  York  after  a  week's  run.  The  di- 
rectors of  the  Theater  Society,  knowing  the  play 
to  be  an  example  of  the  new  English  school,  decided 
to  submit  it  to  the  Chicago  public.  Its  success  was 
instantaneous.  There  were,  of  course,  many  who 
saw  in  this  play  only  an  unpleasant  problem.  That 
is  not  the  point.  Its  significance  lay  in  its  expres- 
sion of  the  changing  psychology  of  the  times.  It 
was  an  excellent  example  of  what  is  produced  in 
the  theatre  in  England,  and  the  Theatre  Society  was 
successful  in  giving  Chicago  an  opportunity  of  keep- 
ing abreast  of  the  new  artistic  tides.  Another  en- 
gagement of  unique  interest  last  season  was  that 
of  the  Manchester  Players.  This  company  showed 
an  American  audience  how  effective  and  delightful 
the  work  of  a  simple  repertory  company  may  be 
made. 

This  year  the  same  people,  with  the  assistance  of 
a  few  others,  have  again  raised  a  guarantee  fund  in 
order  to  arrange  a  season  on  a  similar  plan.  Realiz- 
ing that  more  than  money  is  necessary  to  estab- 
lish successfully  such  a  venture,  the  directors  have 
very  wisely  formed  their  patrons  into  a  society. 
Membership  in  the  society  is  obtained  by  the  pur- 
chase of  a  certain  amount  of  tickets  which  may  be 
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used  in  any  numbers  for  any  of  the  plays  given 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Theatre  Society.  During 
the  season,  lectures  are  to  be  given  for  the  members 
by  artists  of  note  and  there  will  be  receptions  where 
the  members  may  become  acquainted  with  each  other 
and  with  some  of  the  visiting  artists.  In  this  way 
those  who  are  interested  in  the  theatre  are  becom- 
ing organized  into  a  definite  body,  enthusiasm  is 
being  engendered,  and  plans  for  the  future  are  evolv- 
ing. 

The  first  attraction  of  the  society's  season  was 
The  Yellow  Jacket,  produced  early  in  October.  This 
is  one  of  the  finest  pieces  of  imaginative  work  which 
the  American  stage  has  yet  produced,  and  its  re- 
habilitation this  present  season  was  due  solely  to 
the  promise  of  the  Theatre  Society  of  a  guaranteed 
season  in  Chicago. 

Following  The  Yellow  Jacket,  Mr.  B.  Iden  Payne, 
for  several  years  stage  director  with  the  Manchester 
Players,  brought  a  specially  picked  company  to  Chi- 
cago for  a  season  of  repertory  on  much  the  same 
lines  as  those  upon  which  Miss  Homiman  has  won 
success  at  the  Gaiety  Theatre,  Manchester.  He  is 
as  well  versed  in  stage-craft  as  any  man  in  England 
today,  and  if  Chicago  responds  to  the  possibilities 
offered  in  this  engagement  there  is  nothing  which 
may  not  be  accomplished  by  way  of  a  permanent 
company  of  players. 

Later  in  the  season  The  Irish  Players  will  return 
to  Chicago  for  a  short  season,  offering  their  former 
successes  and  a  number  of  new  plays.  Other  attrac- 
tions are  still  under  negotiation. 

At  present  the  Chicago  Theatre  Society  is  trying 
to  do  two  things  only:  First,  to  bring  to  that  city 
plays  of  artistic  merit  and  interest ;  and,  second,  to 
organize  all  the  people  of  the  city  who  are  inter- 
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ested  in  such  plays.  When  these  people  have  come 
together  and  formed  a  public  interested  in  the  new 
drama  it  will  be  time  to  consider  greater  achieve- 
ments. It  is  interest  and  enthusiasm,  not  money 
alone,  that  will  build  a  theatre  in  Chicago  which 
shall  do  for  the  drama  what  the  Chicago  Symphony 
Orchestra  is  already  doing  for  music  and  the  Art 
Institute  for  painting. 

Mabtyn  Johnson. 


THE  NEW  AMERICAN  DRAMA 

The  New  American  Drama,  by  Richard  Burton. 
New  York:    Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company. 

When,  in  the  midst  of  a  busy  career,  one  brings 
himself  to  a  halt  and  says:  '*Now,  before  I  go 
farther,  I  shall  dispassionately  look  over  my  life: 
I  shall  reconsider  my  principles  and,  in  the  light  of 
maturity,  if  necessary,  reform  them  to  the  end  of  a 
greater  effectiveness;  and  I  shall  attempt  to  judge 
my  achievements  fairly,  first  in  the  light  of  my  op- 
portunity, then  in  the  light  of  the  reputable  work  of 
others, '  *  at  such  a  time  one  finds  himself  in  a  *  *  tick- 
lish'* situation.  In  the  first  place,  only  a  blessed 
few  can  assume  a  detached  view  toward  their  own 
lives  and  attainments,  especially  if  of  a  recent 
period.  In  the  next  place,  but  a  small  group  of 
these  successful  spectators  can  separate  the  results 
which  are  valuable  universally  from  those  which 
gain  their  vitality  and  interest  through  intimate  as- 
sociation. The  same  difficulties  confront  the  critic 
of  his  own  period.  Thus  an  intelligent,  thoroughly 
impersonal  survey  becomes  a  real  interpretation  of 
life,  a  contribution  to  knowledge  and  to  experience. 

It  is  in  just  this  type  of  task  that  Richard  Burton 
has  succeeded  in  his  recent  discussion  of  the  Ameri- 
can drama.  Instead  of  devoting  himself,  as  one 
feared  he  might  when  the  publication  was  first  an- 
nounced, to  an  elaborate  discussion  of  the  few  con- 
spicuous, if  not  permanently  precious  dramatists  of 
this  country,  a  discussion  certainly  of  less  value  to  the 
average  American  than  would  be  that  of  leaders  in  the 
more  mature  continental  drama,  he  has  with  praise- 
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worthy  breadth  of  mind  considered  the  elements  in 
the  present  stirring  movement  in  America,  selecting 
worth  from  dross  and  building  up  a  platform  from 
which  one  can  look  into  the  future.  In  **The  Word 
Before"  this  object  is  succinctly  stated.  ^'This 
study  of  present  dramatic  conditions  is  not  a  cata- 
logue of  plays  and  playwrights.  It  does  not  essay 
with  meticulous  detail  to  ferret  out  minute  happen- 
ings by  the  analytic  method.  It  is  rather  an  at- 
tempt, let  us  hope  not  altogether  amiss,  to  put  before 
the  reader  in  synthetic  fashion  the  native  move- 
ment of  our  time  in  drama,  placing  emphasis  upon 
what  seem  significant  tendencies  and  illustrative 
personalities.'*  One  must  approve  the  aims,  the 
methods  and  above  all  else  the  equipment  which  the 
author  brings  to  his  task;  for  Mr.  Burton  shows 
critical  ability  not  only  in  judging  drama  as  litera- 
ture, but  in  judging  it  as  theatrical  production ;  and 
he  manages  to  support  the  leading  drama  reform 
movements  without  finding  himself  entirely  at  outs 
with  the  principles  and  results  of  the  commercial 
manager.    Thus  the  book  is  peculiarly  sane. 

Perhaps  one  marvels  the  more  at  the  degree  to 
which  this  quality  is  carried  when  he  remembers  that 
Americans  have  small  enthusiasm  for  American  art, 
still  apparently  preferring  that  of  foreign  stamp. 
This  attitude  has  been  not  wholly  without  sanity 
and  there  need  be  little  surprise  that  the  early 
dramas  of  Heme  and  Howard  have  never  become 
integral  parts  of  a  well  stocked  American  library; 
as  Mr.  Burton  suggests,  their  worth  is  in  their 
pioneering ;  they  offer  little  to  modem  appreciation 
either  in  thought  or  in  imagination.  But  adulation 
of  the  foreign  is  easily  exaggerated.  New  York  may 
have  too  transient  a  population  to  permit  of  a  large 
degree  of  municipal  loyalty ;  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
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at  that  the  coming  of  a  new  local  dramatist  arouses 
little  interest  there.  An  element  of  shock  is  felt, 
however,  in  the  fact  that  in  a  ''home  town"  like 
Chicago,  where  discussion  is  rife  as  to  methods  of 
creating. an  American  drama,  the  first  production 
of  work  by  local  writers,  from  a  few  critics  receives 
cursory  attention  and  from  the  many,  official  or  not, 
none  at  all.  Yet  such  productions  are  of  sufficient 
frequency  and  sufficient  worth  to  merit  encourage- 
ment. Mr.  Burton's  task  is  then  on  the  surface 
largely  thankless,  undertaken  one  hastily  concludes 
because  of  personal  enthusiasm  for  the  subject. 
Such  enthusiasm  might  easily  ruin  the  perspective 
in  which  we  should  see  the  material.  No  such 
calamity  is  encountered,  however,  and  the  reader 
comes  at  last  to  believe  that  the  author's  zest  for 
his  labor  springs  not  from  over-valuation,  but  from 
a  hearty  belief  that  the  awkward  age  of  the  Ameri- 
can drama  is  closing  and  that  its  future  is  big  with 
achievement. 

Following  an  opening  chapter,  attractively  set- 
ting forth  ''the  unfailing  lure"  of  the  "show"  and 
suggesting  its  inspiration  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
people,  in  their  devotion  to  beauty  and  to  imagination, 
the  author  notes  the  many  present  movements  for 
ennobling  the  drama,  characterizes  them  succinctly, 
indicates  the  obstacles  they  must  overcome — ^mis- 
guided Puritanism,  the  feeling  that  audiences  must 
be  given  what  they  want  without  reference  to  stand- 
ards such  as  control  the  choice  of  books  in  the 
public  library  or  the  selection  of  music  for  an  or- 
chestra organization,  and  the  fallacy  of  the  tired 
business  man,  an  adventitious  creature,  if  one  may 
interpolate,  living  largely  on  credulity — and  then  he 
proceeds  to  prophesy  with  steadfast  hope  the  ulti- 
mate result  of  these  many  manifestations  of  a  de- 
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sire  for  better  things  on  the  stage.  The  chief 
achievement  among  these  better  things  is  to  be  a 
civic  conscience  healthily  active  regarding  public  en- 
tertainment, a  conscience  which  will  probably  bring 
to  fruition  a  civic  theatre.  Though  this  material 
is  handled  rapidly  it  shows  a  sure  sense  of  values, 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  field  and  a  construc- 
tive aim.  Some  of  the  effective  paragraphs  will 
bear  repeating.  In  connection  with  the  attitude  of 
the  average  business  man  come  these  passages: 
*' Another  phase  of  this  current  misconception  may 
be  noted  in  the  idea  that  literary  drama  consists 
of  bad  playmaking  ornamented  with  flowers  of 
rhetoric. '  * 

*  *  That  this  sense  of  obligation  will  now  be  fast  de- 
veloped cannot  be  doubted;  there  are  signs  and  to 
spare — some  of  them  already  enumerated — that 
within  a  short  time  one  who  exhibits  no  intelligence 
concerning  the  theatre,  no  feeling  of  responsibility 
in  his  playgoing  habits,  no  conception  of  its  cultural 
possibilities  or  ethical  significance  will  be  written 
down  a  barbarian." 

Regarding  the  real  rest  which  the  civic  theatre 
might  afford  the  busy  man  the  author  says :  *  *  Nor 
by  rest  shall  we  mean  mere  animal  vacuity  of  mind 
and  surcease  from  the  outer  world  of  hunger  and 
work  and  love;  but  that  nobler  rest  which  signifies 
refreshment,  recreation,  because  the  mind  and  the 
emotions  are  symmetrically  aroused  by  the  presenta- 
tion of  life  so  broadly,  genially,  fruitfully,  that  all 
who  witness  are  taken  out  of  their  small  and  mo- 
notonous round  of  personal  activity,  and  made  par- 
ticipants in  the  greatness  of  man's  destiny,  co-heirs 
in  his  universal  sorrow  and  joy.  And  when  the 
Theatre  is  thus  made  a  Temple  of  Life,  wisely  in- 
structing man   even  while  it  furnishes  him  with 
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rational  pleasure,  it  will  be  known  for  a  sacred 
place,  and  reckoned  as  a  pride  of  the  nation. '^ 

At  the  end  of  a  brief  survey,  called  "The  Tenta- 
tive Period,  * '  a  review  of  early  forces  in  the  Ameri- 
can theatre  showing  their  ultimate  value  to  Ameri- 
can drama  and  the  slow  but  steady  growth  in  stand- 
ards of  stagecraft,  of  acting  and  of  drama,  the 
author  concludes :  '  *  In  view  of  these  considerations, 
is  it  not  fitting  to  laud  with  special  laudation  the 
men  of  the  transition,  the  pioneers  who  blazed  the 
trail,  the  intermediate  figures  who  found  themselves 
at  last  lagging  superfluous  on  the  Boards?  .  .  . 
We  can  without  exaggeration  claim  that  we  have 
now  a  definite  school  of  American  playwrights,  a 
school  young  but  lusty,  prosperous,  full  of  promise.'* 

It  is  the  work  of  this  new  group,  full  of  promise 
as  it  is,  that  centers  the  attention  through  the 
major  portion  of  the  book.  What  they  have  done, 
and  what  they  may  do  is  treated  in  six  categories, 
truth,  technic,  romance,  poetry,  humor  and  the  social 
note,  and  idea.  Not  only  are  the  discussions  valu- 
able in  thought,  but  they  are  always  readable,  for  the 
author  has  the  style  of  a  good  comrade,  and  like  a 
good  comrade  he  is  convincingly  sincere,  convinc- 
ingly fair  and  convincingly  intelligent.  For  in- 
stance, it  is  refreshing  to  be  reminded  in  these  days 
of  platitudinous  discussion  that  the  drama  is  basic- 
ally amusement  and  that  this  feature  must  never  be 
lost  from  sight.  And  it  is  a  delight  to  be  definitely 
told,  however  much  we  may  have  glimpsed  the  idea, 
that  pleasure  in  drama  is  compounded  of  the  play 
spirit,  giving  us  light  hearted  joy,  and  of  the  re- 
ligious spirit,  giving  us  spirituality  and  idealism. 
The  following  sentence,  too,  is  illustrative  of  Mr. 
Burton  at  his  best :  ' '  For  Life  is  not  a  pretty  child 
to  be  exhibited  only  in  aesthetic  clothes  and  cos- 
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setted  because  so  frail;  but  rather  a  grown-up, 
sturdy  creature,  rough  at  times,  even  rank  in  cer- 
tain moods,  but  nevertheless  hale,  sweet-breathed, 
clear-eyed,  having  something  in  its  sweeping  gesture 
and  show  of  virile  power  which  suggests  a  great 
ancestry  and  a  greater  destiny." 

Of  course  you  will  not  agree  with  Mr.  Burton  com- 
pletely, only  enough  to  maintain  him  as  a  respec- 
table antagonist.  However,  one  doesn't  read  work 
with  enjoyment  wholly  because  it  expresses  his  own 
views — rather  because  it  often  rouses  a  spirit  of 
healthy  resistance.  Who  believes  in  all  that  Shaw 
says  or  inflicts  upon  his  characters  to  say?  And 
who  suggests  that  Shaw  is  uninteresting  or  lacking 
in  thought  value?  Mr.  Burton  apparently  feels,  for 
instance,  that  Mr.  Kennedy — Charles  Rann — is  a 
sort  of  ''voice  of  tomorrow."  (Is  it  not  strange 
that  such  voices  often  have  little  carrying  power?) 
The  humble  reviewer  is  inclined  to  consider  the 
author  of  The  Servant  in  the  House  as  no  more 
recent  than  of  this  morning  or  perhaps  late  yester- 
day. Briefly  to  object,  drama  is  not  propaganda 
though  propaganda  may  take  the  dramatic  form. 
Again  two  canons  of  drama  creation  are  that  one 
must  hold  himself  aloof  from  his  material  emotion- 
ally and  that  unity  even  in  tone  and  method  must  be 
observed.  Yet  in  none  of  his  recent  plays  has  Mr. 
Kennedy  worked  in  consonance  with  these  principles. 
Creatures  of  symbolism  and  mysticism  intrude  upon 
the  most  realistic  domestic  interviews;  and  in  the 
end  logic  is  often  drowned  in  a  sea  of  sentimen- 
tality. However,  at  least  in  the  early  moments  of 
the  play,  we  do  think — a  recent  reaction  from  Ameri- 
can drama.  As  Gillette  has  his  value  in  perfecting 
the  technique  of  the  American  play,  so  Kennedy  has 
his  in  giving  it  thought  and  thoughtfulness.    Neither 
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playwright  has  succeeded — if  we  except,  perhaps, 
The  Winterfest — in  contributing  drama  which  is 
also  art — and  drama  which  is  not  also  art  is  not  en- 
during drama.  Not  only  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Kennedy 
is  one  at  outs  with  the  author.  Kennedy  is  an  ex- 
ample merely.  (And  many  a  reader  for  this  in- 
stance, as  perhaps  for  others,  will  cheerfully  decapi- 
tate the  reviewer.) 

A  more  serious  objection  to  the  book  may  seem 
a  trifle  academic  in  the  face  of  so  much  rich  material 
and  such  broad  wisdom.  The  American  writer  and 
speaker  has  already,  however,  too  little  feeling  for 
beauty  of  style,  even  for  mere  accuracy.  It  is,  there- 
fore, grievous  that  one  who  represents  the  larger 
educational  forces  of  the  country,  upon  which  in 
especial  should  devolve  the  task  of  setting  a  high 
stylistic  standard,  should  publish  work  of  so  un- 
even a  quality.  In  The  New  American  Drama 
occur  some  passages  of  unusual  beauty  and  power, 
reminding  us  that  the  author  is  at  heart  an  artist, 
and  others  so  ill  considered  that  we  are  tempted  to 
blame  the  overworked  and  therefore  careless  proof- 
reader. Compare,  for  example,  the  passages  al- 
ready quoted  with  sentences  of  this  sort : 

'"This  is  still  truer  of  Mr.  Gillette  no  one  of  whose 
dramas  have  appeared  in  print,  but  his  excellencies 
are,  in  the  main,  those  that  in  the  familiar  phrase, 
get  across  the  footlights." 

''The  handling  of  the  theme  implied  in  the  title 
*As  a  Man  Thinks'  for  example,  seems  rather  half- 
hearted, and  the  author's  opinion  on  marital  rela- 
tions, evolves  a  smile  in  these  days  of  militant  fem- 
inism. In  the  later  piece,  *Mere  Man,'  too,  the  view 
of  "Woman  Suffrage  is  such  as  to  give  an  interesting 
play,  that  lacks  unity  of  purpose  apparently,  intel- 
lectually an  old-fashioned  air." 
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Such  adverse  criticism  is  mayhap  beside  the  mark. 
The  new  book  is  not  intended  to  be  scholarly  in  the 
academic  sense,  and  it  isn't,  fortunately;  it  is  too 
largely  constructive,  creative  and — tell  it  not  in 
Gath — too  full  of  warm  sentiment,  a  certain  feeling 
of  intimacy  with  life  and  a  delight  in  taking  part 
in  its  movements,  and  of  a  convincing  hopefulness. 
**The  Word  After"  contains  these  pertinent  lines: 

"It  should  appear  from  the  foregoing  pages  that 
pessimism  was  never  more  out  of  place  in  thinking 
of  the  drama  than  at  present.  The  thoughtful  ob- 
server can  frankly  confess  that,  so  far  as  we  have 
gone,  the  American  product  and  performances  do 
not  challenge  the  British  work  of  such  dramatists  as 
Pinero,  Jones,  Wilde,  Barrie,  Shaw,  Synge,  Yeats, 
Galsworthy,  Zangwill  and  half  a  dozen  more.  Nor 
is  he  unaware  of  the  fact  that  a  superfluity  of  the 
meretricious  is  still  being  rendered  under  the  prac- 
tical pressure  which  is  the  result  of  the  overbuilding 
of  playhouses  and  the  speculative  methods  of  the 
day;  with  the  inevitable  sequel  of  the  demise  of 
the  great  majority  of  dramas  now  manufactured. 

* '  But  he  meets  these  irrefutable  arguments  cheer- 
fully and  with  head  up,  because  he  is  aware  that  in 
America  there  has  been  until  lately  less  encourage- 
ment to  our  literary  makers  to  turn  to  drama  as  a 
serious  form  of  expression  than  there  has  been  in 
the  old  country  .  .  .  And  he  knows  that  the 
higher  interest  is  astir,  as  never  before;  that  more 
intelligent  activity  has  begun ;  that  the  well  wishers 
of  the  theatre  are  everywhere  fast  consolidating  for 
effective  work  of  many  kinds." 

Ballou. 
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A  BOOK  OF  THE  CONTEMPORAEY 

The  Drama  To-day,  by  Charlton  Andrews.    Phila- 
delphia: J.  B.  Lippincott  and  Company. 

*' There  is,"  says  Mr.  Andrews — author  of  His 
Majesty  the  Fool,  soon  to  be  produced  at  the  Little 
Theatre,  Philadelphia,  and  first  MacDowell  Fellow 
at  Harvard — in  his  preface,  **no  brief  compendium 
of  the  drama  today,  as  it  is  practiced,  not  only  in 
England  and  America  but  also  upon  the  Continent. 
It  is  to  supply  the  need  of  such  a  manual  that  the 
present  treatise  has  been  written.  .  .  .  The  at- 
tempt has  been  ...  to  present  in  small  compass 
accurate  general  information  as  to  the  leaders  of  the 
modem  stage  and  their  work,  and  to  offer,  in  pass- 
ing, some  opinion  as  to  the  prospects  and  tendencies 
of  dramatic  art  in  our  day."  We  of  the  present 
seem  tacitly  agreed  that  it  shows  a  kind  of  s avoir 
faire  to  consider  literature  not  as  a  distinctly  French 
or  English  or  German  product ;  to  maintain  in  loud, 
if  somewhat  commonplace,  tones  that  men,  whatever 
their  nationality,  are  at  heart  the  same;  to  take  for 
granted  the  non-existence  of  racial  boundaries.  We 
talk  as  glibly  of  the  drama  of  St.  Petersburg  as  of 
the  plays  of  London,  often  with  just  as  little  real 
knowledge.  Such  a  condition  in  dramatic  comment 
must  indicate  wide  interest,  if  often  at  the  same  time 
it  provokes  much  uncritical  talk  in  the  ''patter"  of 
the  stage.  It  is  pleasant,  then,  to  find  a  book  by  a 
man  of  broad  literary  acquaintance,  critical  insight, 
and  some  power  of  expression  which  attempts  to 
deal  compendiously  with  an  evolving  and  never  sta- 
tionary art. 

The  attempt  has  been  made  before.    Messrs.  Filon 
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and  Hale,  to  mention  only  two  venturers  upon  the 
sea,  must  have  had  something  of  the  same  idea  in 
mind,  though  their  books  are  different  in  plan,  tone, 
and  value  from  Mr,  Andrews's.  They  dealt  more 
thoroughly  with  some  of  the  very  persons  whom  Mr. 
Andrews  mentions.  In  a  work  like  The  Drama  To- 
day it  would  be  unfair  to  expect  such  thoroughness 
as  theirs  in  anything  except  enjoyment.  But  ac- 
curacy must  be  a  sine-qua-non. 

For  the  opening  chapter  of  definition,  Mr.  An- 
drews has  gleaned  pretty  thoroughly  the  field  of 
critical  comment  from  Aristotle  to  Professor  Baker. 
To  the  old  ideas,  most  of  them  right,  he  has  added 
illustrative  material  from  such  varied  sources  as 
Hedda  Gabler,  Madame  X,  The  Piper,  The  Passing 
of  the  Third  Floor  Back,  Oedipus,  Five  in  the  Morn- 
ing, and  many  other  plays  which  are  or  should  be 
known  to  him  who  would  know  the  drama.  He  deals 
not  with  the  development  of  technique,  but  with  the 
Everlasting  Yeas  and  Nays  of  the  art.  Within  his 
own  definitional  limits  he  manages  his  material  well. 
One  marvels,  however,  at  his  seconding  of  the  half- 
truth  that  the  mainspring  of  the  play  is  "conflict,** 
when  near  the  very  lines  which  he  cites,  uncredited 
except  for  quotation  marks,  from  Pinero's  essay  on 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson  the  Dramatist,  occurs  a 
much  better  definition  of  the  sources  of  drama.  It  is 
because  the  opening  chapter  is  in  its  way  so  well 
done  that  one  ventures  to  point  out  an  error  which 
should  be  scotched,  if  not  killed. 

Not  only  in  the  attitude  toward  technique  as  an 
evolved  art,  but  throughout  the  book — in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  relation  of  managerial  materialism  to 
dramatic  output,  the  state  of  mind  of  the  American 
audience  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  European, 
and  the  hopeful  signs  in  the  drama  of  today  and 
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yesterday — Mr.  Andrews  displays  that  quality 
which  we,  in  our  contemplation  of  the  artistically 
extraordinary,  have  come  to  call  "sanity.**  "When 
in  his  final  chapter  he  touches  the  relation  of  the 
drama  to  other  forms  of  entertainment,  he  states 
with  unusual  accuracy  the  effect  of  public  taste  upon 
the  theatre.  At  all  times  literature  in  drama  has 
had  to  contend  with  hostile  forces,  summoned  by 
people  in  search  of  recreation.  Moving  pictures, 
vaudeville  shows,  and  musical  comedy  are  only  bear- 
baiting,  Davenant  devices,  and  French  dominance 
writ  in  italics.  In  pessimistic  mood,  one  might  find 
right  in  deciding  that  the  art  of  the  drama  has  devel- 
oped, not  in  response  to  public  taste,  but  in  spite  of 
it.  And  yet  the  thoughtful  may  have  time  to  won- 
der if  one  drama  is  not  almost  as  safe  in  the  frying 
pan  of  what  Mr.  Andrews  calls  **Belascoism" — 
modified,  to  be  sure — as  in  the  fire  of  idealistic  ex- 
travagance fed  by  Mr.  Gordon  Craig  and  fanned  by 
the  enthusiasts  of  the  Arena  Goldoni. 

Mr.  Andrews  is  generally  direct  in  style,  and  in 
that  directness  lies  refreshment.  But  there  is  dan- 
ger of  false  impressions  in  such  sentences  as  these : 
*' Mixed  Marriage,  by  St.  John  G.  Irvine,  proposes 
the  difficult  problem  of  Protestant  and  Catholic 
matrimonial  unions.  The  Catholic  heroine's  death 
alone  brings  the  drama  to  a  solution. '  *  How  is  one 
to  know  that  the  solution  is  not  a  solution,  that  the 
Gordian  knot  has  been  cut  by  the  deus-ex-machina, 
and  that  the  question  has  been  begged?  Mixed  Mar- 
riage was  aimed  at  tragedy ;  on  the  breaking  of  the 
cause-and-effect  string  it  flew  wide  of  its  mark.  This 
Mr.  Andrews  does  not  state.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  same  rapidity  is  more  successfully  employed  in 
the  treatment  of  Hauptmann,  though,  even  if  Ga- 
hriel  Schilling's  Flight  is  ''loose- jointed  and  'talky* 
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in  the  extreme,"  it  acted  fairly  well  in  the  hands  of 
the  skilled  Irving  Place  Theatre  Company.  And 
Mr.  Masefield's  Nan  is  a  tragedy  actually,  not  al- 
most, achieved;  Thomas  Hardy's  Gaffer  Cantle  is 
not  a  greater  character  in  the  novel  than  Gaffer 
Pierce  in  the  drama. 

Again  it  is  said  Mr.  Andrews's  judgment  of 
Hindle  Wakes  is  not  the  accepted  judgment  among 
English  critics  and  dramatists.  This  brings  one  to 
ask  just  how  much  accuracy  one  may  expect  in  the 
compendious  method.  The  average,  from  Orosius 
to  Chambers,  has  been  far  less  than  one  finds  here. 
The  Drama  To-day  may  well  be  called  exceptional, 
in  that  its  author  couples  with  unusual  accuracy  of 
decision  a  historical  knowledge  and  an  ability  to 
handle  it  which  belong,  not  to  the  uninformed  who 
rush  wildly  and  causelessly  into  print,  but  to  a 
trained  critic  and  weigher  of  values.  Spark-like 
judgments  which  are  supposed  to  light  the  gloom  are 
apt,  by  their  own  brilliancy,  to  show  defects  which 
might  have  been  kept  in  shadow. 

On  the  whole,  the  Method  has  succeeded.  Only 
one  other  adverse  comment  suggests  itself,  and  that 
deals  with  proportion.  Through  the  pages  of  the 
Method  stalks  a  figure,  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw,  with  all 
the  marmorial  boniness  of  the  Rodin  bust.  It  is  he 
who  seems  almost  capable  of  dispensing  with  the 
Aristotelian  requisite  of  action ;  who  puts  a  wedding 
ceremony  on  the  stage ;  who  *  *  substitutes  witty  and 
paradoxical  dialogue  for  dramatic  laws";  who  fur- 
nished Charles  Lamb  a  Shavian  moment;  who  has 
views  on  socialism;  who  is,  with  Mr.  Barker,  per- 
verse ;  and  who  is  a  Thinker  of  Our  Time.  In  a  cer- 
tain Preface,  Mr.  Shaw  once  modestly  hinted  that 
he  might  be  "Better  than  Shakspere";  in  Mr.  An- 
drews's index,  whither  the  startled  reader  flies  after 
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meeting  Shaw  so  often,  he  is  shown  referred  to  or 
treated  on  twenty- three  pages  to  Shakspere's  thir- 
teen. Can  it  be  that  the  Apostle  of  Himself  has 
done  so  much  more  than  any  other  Englishman  for 
the  drama  of  today  that  he  must  be  ever  lurking  on 
the  next  leaf  with  a  pent-up  Boo? 

It  is  easier  to  write  of  Mr.  Shaw  than  of  any  other 
contemporary  dramatist,  and  Mr.  Andrews  shows  to 
better  advantage  his  skill  and  knowledge  in  his 
treatment  of  those  private  soldiers  in  the  army  of 
the  drama  who  must  here  be  left  unmentioned.  He 
has  touched  the  names  of  Rostand  and  Reinhardt, 
Broadhurst  and  Brieux,  Galsworthy  and  Gillette 
appreciatively — ^with  a  feeling  and  a  knowled'ge 
which  together  surpass  mere  adequacy.  His  range 
of  vision,  the  balance  of  his  judgment,  and  the  touch- 
and-go  of  his  style  make  The  Drama  To-day  one 
of  the  best  books  that  have  come  forth  to  deal  with 
the  contemporary  theatre.  James  S.  Howakd.  J 
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THE  DRAMA 

Number  9  FEBRUARY  1913 

CONTENTS 

GUSTAV  FREYTAG,  by  Martin  SchUtzc. 

THE  JOURNALISTS  (complete),  a  Drama  in  Four 

Acts,  by  Gustav  Frcytag. 
THE   BIRTHPLACE    OF   MODERN    DRAMA,   by 

H.  C.  Chatfield-Taylor. 

THE   SEA   GULL   THEATRE   OF   MOSCOW,   by 
Lucy  France  Pierce. 

THE  AMERICAN  PAGEANT  ASSOCIATION,  by 
Frank  Chouteau  Brown. 

PAGEANTS  AND  PAGEANTRY,  from  the  Boston 
Twentieth  Century  Club  Bulletin. 

Seventy-five  cents  per  copy 
Address  736  Marquette  Building,  Chicago 
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Number  10  MAY  1913 


CONTENTS 

GIUSEPPE  GIACOSA,  by  Stanley  Astrsdo  Smith. 

THE  STRONOEB,  a  complete  Drama  In  three  acts,  by  Oliueppe 

Giacosa. 
THE   CIVIC   THEATRE:      THE   NEWEST   AND  THE   OLDEST, 

by  Charlotte  Porter. 
THE  DRAMA  AS  EDUCATION,  by  Richard  Barton. 
THE   DRAMA   LEAGUE  CONVENTION. 
THE  PLAV  OF  TODAY:     STUDIES  IN  PLAV  STRUCTURE  FOR 

THE  STUDENT  AND  THE  THEATEH-GOER,  by  Elisabeth 

Hunt;   a  Review   by  James   S.   Howard. 
THE    PASSING    OF   THE    OLD    IN    DRAMA,    by    Edgar    White 

Burr  ill. 
MR.  REINHARDT'S  DISCOVERY,  by  Nathaniel  Wright  Stephen- 
son. 
A  SELECTIVE  LIST  OF  DRAMA  AND  PAGEANT  LITERATURE, 

published    during    the    first    quarter    of    1913,    compiled    by 

Frank   Chouteau    Brown. 

Seventy-five  cents  per  copy 
Address  736  Marquette  Building,  Chicago 
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Number  11 


AUGUST 


1913 


CONTENTS 

MAURICE  DONNAY,  by  Barrett  Clark. 

THE  OTHER  DANGER,  a  Complete  Drama  in  Four 
Acts,  by  Maurice  Donnay. 

A  THEORY  OF  ACTING,  by  Martyn  Johnson. 

THE  SECESSIONISTS  IN  THE  ARENA,  by  Lucy 
France  Pierce. 

THE  NEW  BRIEUX,  by  Barrett  Clark. 
REVIEWS  AND  BIBLIOGRAPHIES. 

Seventy-five  cents  per  copy. 
Address,  736  Marquette  Building,  Chicago. 


The  English  Journal 

0£Bcial  Organ  of  the  National  Council  of  Teachers  of 
English.    Edited  by  James  Fleming  Hosic. 

The  English  Journal  Is  a  professional  magazine  for  school 
and  college  teachers.  It  is  at  once  a  clearing  house  of  expe- 
rience and  opinion  and  the  exponent  of  a  new  and  progressive 
movement.      It   Is   supported   by    the   leaders   in   every   state. 

Among  recent  and  forthcoming  articles  are  the  following: 
The  Teacher  of  English,  by  Franklin  T.  Baker;  Grades  That 
Explain  Themselves,  by  Percy  W.  Long;  A  Course  in  Periodical 
Literature,  by  Allan  Abbott;  The  Problem  of  the  High  School 
Play,  by  Thacher  Guild;  Two  Experiments  In  Experience,  by 
Charles  A.  Dawson;  The  Use  of  a  Scale  for  Grading  Composi- 
tions, by  Edward  L.  Thorndike;  Teaching  English  to  Filipinos, 
by  Helen  Fee;  The  Organization  of  Instruction  in  Composition, 
by  Samuel  C.  Earle;  Preparation  in  English  for  Business,  by 
Edward  H.  Webster;  Literature  Courses  in  the  Small  College, 
by  Henry  A.   Burd. 

Each  number  of  the  Journal  contains,  In  addition  to  leading 
articles,  brief  discussions  In  the  Round  Table,  editorials,  news 
Items,  book  reviews,  and  book  notices.  From  time  to  time 
special  reports  and  bibliographies  are  also  Included. 

Published  monthly  except  in  July  and  August.  Subscription 
price,  $2.50.  Single  numbers,  SO  cents  each.  A  sample  copy 
will  be  sent  on  request. 

Address:  The  English  Journal,  68th  St  &  Stewart  Ave., 
Chicago,  IlL 
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